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ADVENTURE 
Jesse C. Burt 





An up-to-date guide for youth selecting their careers. Gives educational re- 
quirements, probable starting salaries, opportunities for advancement, etc. 
Also tips on self-analysis. Cloth, $2.95; Paper, $1.65 


DISCOVERING LOVE 


Lance Webb. This book shows the differences between the giving love that 
never fails and the desiring love that always fails. 


1 BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST 


Walter Russell Bowie. The belief in Jesus Christ simply and clearly pro- 
claimed in an atmosphere of meditation and devotion by a great preacher. 


$1.25 
| BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY 


John Sutherland Bonnell. This book suggests answers to questions about im- 
mortality that will help readers formulate basic beliefs about life and death. 


$1.25 


INVITATION TO COMMUNE 


Charles Ray Goff. The minister of the Chicago Temple (Methodist) dis- 
cusses Holy Communion—how to prepare for it and how to appreciate it. 


$1.75 
PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICES 


Carl A. Glover. A collection of 132 new and beautiful prayers, including all 
the main types of prayer used in public worship. $2.25 


WITH CHRIST IN THE GARDEN 


Lynn J. Radcliffe. A vivid picture of Jesus’ last hours on earth, designed to 
lead men to a closer communion with God through prayer. $1.50 


DAILY MEDITATIONS ON THE SEVEN LAST WORDS 


G. Ernest Thomas. A Lenten-Easter devotional book of 49 readings based on 
Jesus’ last words from the Cross. Each devotion has a closing prayer. $2 


DEVOTIONS FOR WOMEN AT HOME 


Martha Meister Kiely. 115 brief devotions to help housewives keep 
a Christian perspective on life. Each devotion centers around familiar 
objects found in the home. $1.75 
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The News is Big at HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, ; 


CRITERION | 


The Magazine Binding With One Set Price— 
and No Extra Charges of Any Kind! 
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THE MORE YOU BIND—THE LESS THEY COST! 


Libraries throughout the country are switching to 
CRITERION, inquiries and requests are being received 
in large numbers. WHY? Because librarians are in- 
terested in SAVINGS and in QUALITY—both of 
which you receive when you bind in CRITERION. Do 


you have complete information—if not 


CALL COLLECT—Or Write Today! 


Telephone CHESTNUT 5-7131 


^ 


) HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc. 
Vandalia Road, JACKSONVILLE, Illinois 
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V Vewest of state library buildings, 
© ouisianas “$2,000,000 sym- 
| 3hony in brick and marble," is 
| Я fitting symbol of The State Li- 
Д vary Today. The librarian, Essae 
MP Culver, held her first open 
Т ise in the new building 9, 
МҸ 15.3. For more on Miss Culver 
! “and her library see Lura Cur- 
riers article beginning on page 
Ex 35. 
"A '\ 
е $ he ALA Bulletin is the official 
-5urnal of the American Library 
_ Association. and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
arians and those interested in 
те library world. Its authors' 
~ \inions should be regarded as 
Зет own unless ALA endorse- 
pnt is noted. 
TS Я 
\cceptance of an advertisement 
ч loes not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 
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E. ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
“ted in Education Index and 
ary Literature. A microfilm 
^ lon is available from Univer- 
‘ty Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Plans for New Jersey's celebration of National 
Library Week 1959 were launched at a rally held 
November 21 at Trenton State College and at- 
tended by more than 120 librarians. Mrs. Robert 
B. Meyner, wife of New Jersey's governor, is 
state NLW chairman and was the principal 
speaker at the rally. She and her husband, she 
said, had visited all the counties in the state, and 
while the existing libraries are giving excellent 
service, some 200,000 citizens of the state are still 
without free public library service of any kind. 
She spoke strongly of the “extremely important 
place of books in our democratic society." Theo- 
dore Waller, chairman of the NLW steering com- 


REVISION OF ALA CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
will present to Council a second reading 
of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ments which were printed in the ALA 
Bulletin, June 1958, pp. 455-57, as Recom- 
mendations 1-12. Recommendations 1-7 
and 9-10 were approved by Council on 
first reading without change. Recom- 
mendation 8 was approved with the error 
in Bulletin text corrected to show the 
amendment applies to Constitution Arti- 
cle VII, Section 3, not 2. 

Recommendation 11, first portion pro- 
viding for deletion of a sentence, was 
approved; the second portion providing 
for a new Section 2 was not and will not 
be presented by the Committee. 

Recommendation 12, deleting word 
“special” was not approved by Council 
and will receive further study. The pro- 
posed new sentence beginning “At least 
one month's . . ." was approved on first 
reading. 

The proposed amendment to Article 
XII was approved. 

The Committee will also present a first 
reading of the following amendment to 
the constitution: 

In Article VIII, Section 1, delete the 
words, “beginning with the year 1952.” 
The sentence will then read: “The presi- 
dent-elect, the second vice-president and 
the treasurer shall be elected at the an- 
nual conference of the Association, the 
president-elect and the second vice-presi- 
dent for a term of one year and the treas- 
urer for a term of four years.” 
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mittee, also spoke at the rally, which was con- 
ceived and planned by the Executive Committee 
of National Library Week in New Jersey. In ad- 
dition to the speakers there was a panel discus- 
sion moderatéd by Mary V. Gaver on plans for 
National Library Week in different types of li- 
braries. 

Next month’s ALA Bulletin will carry an 
article on activities in other states by members 
of the National Library Week staff. 


* 


The Post Office Department has announced new 
international postal rates for published ma- 
terials, effective January 1, 1959. 1) To member 
countries of the Postal Union of the Americas 
and Spain the rate is two cents for the first two 
ounces and one cent for each additional two 
ounces. 2) To all other countries the rate is three 
cents for the first two ounces and one and one- 
half cents for each additional two ounces. In 
most cases the new rates are a little higher than 
the old; in a few cases they are lower. This 
matter is of interest to ALA members because of 


the Association's concern over the sharply in- EA 
creased international postal rates originally an- $i 
nounced by the Postmaster General to go into ¥ 
effect last August 1 and later indefinitely post- ў 
poned, following protests from АГА and other | 
groups. gg 
* fa 
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A survey of the Santa Clara County (Calif.) Ж 




















Library has been published under the title “А 
Metropolitan Library System for Santa Clara 
County: Studies on the Organization of Library 
Service to Meet New Population Demands." The 
survey, available from the Library at San Jose, is 
in two parts: Organizing for Future Needs," by 
Emerson Greenaway, and “Internal Manage 


ment,” by Jewel C. Hardkopf. 
* 


The American Association of School Librarians 
is administering a grant of $5000 from the Edgar 
B. Stern Family Fund to be used for placing 
periodicals in high-school libraries. A list of 
periodicals has been compiled by a committee of 
the Young Adult Services Division which can 
give young people a thoughtful presentation of 
public affairs and a view of various and contrast- 
ing cultures. A list of 56 schools serving rural 
areas was chosen by state school library sups- 
visors, and invitations to participate in the 
project were sent to their librarians. Almost ай! 
the schools have accepted, and each librarian, г 
a part of the project, has agreed to conduct : 
evaluation of its effectiveness in his school. 


ALA Bulletin January 195 
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«,| A directory of American librarians who studied 
| or worked abroad between 1940 and 1958 has 
been published at $1 and may be ordered from 
Harland Carpenter, treasurer of the Interna- 
tional Relations Round Table, Wilmington Insti- 
tute Free Library, Wilmington, Del. The di- 
rectory includes information on about 275 li- 
brarians. 
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A second edition of the Handbook for Library 
Trustees, edited by Marian Manley Winser, is to 
be published by the R. R. Bowker Company in 
М 4959. Recent developments in channels for 
> trustee training and strengthened programs in 
М regional, state and national trustee organizations 
will be among the topics given broader treat- 
ment. Mrs. Winser (61 De Forest Ave., Summit, 
N.J.) will welcome other suggestions for im- 
provements and expansion in the new edition. 


* 


The Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission 
asks that all libraries participating in the cele- 
] bration send reports of what they have done to: 
^ Sidney Wallach, Assistant Director of the Com- 
mission, 20 East 20th Street, New York 3. The 
Commission was established by act of Congress 
and has as one of its important functions the 
compilation of a full report on the observance. 


* 


" E The North Carolina High School Library Asso- 


7 
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ciation Handbook is a 44-page booklet designed 
as a guide to officers and member clubs of the 
association. Separate sections describe the or- 
ganization at state, district, and local levels; 

„membership; constitution; officers’ duties and 
qualifications; committees; meetings and con- 
yentions; projects and publications. Available 
at $1.50 (please send payment with order) from 
Mary Frances Kennon, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C. 


* 








iz 
Ki 
PB Many libraries publish manuals, or guides, for 
Г vas students; similar publications addressed to the 
} faculty must be rather rare. The University of 
- Detroit library has published such a manual, 
describing the organization and operation of 
the various departments in the library; telling 
^ in*detail what materials and services are avail- 
- — able; and offering some suggestions intended to 
Губер the faculty discharge their responsibilities 
P». = the library. Available at 104 from Daniel J. 
"a. еа, director of libraries. 
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STAY FRESH AS 


IN DEMCO "LONG LIFE" 


MYLAR MAGAZINE COVERS! 


Mylar ‘‘Long-Life’’ Magazine Binders 
keep your magazines looking fresh as 
Spring flowers! Covers won't droop 
and wilt—and they are protected from 
wear and tear! 


VW STEEL REINFORCED—built-in spring 
Steel reinforcing wire keeps larger 
covers upright. 


y TRANSPARENTC—crystal- clear 
Mylar* makes colorful covers even 
more attractive—never get brittle—re- 
sist tearing. 


W'INEXPENSIVE—Mylar Magazine 
Binders give low cost protection. 


19 DIFFERENT SIZES—from 7%” x 


5%” to 16" x 11”. Send for descriptive 
leaflet and easy to use order envelopel 


* Du Pont's registered trademark for its polyester film. 





MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
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LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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The 1957 statistics of public library use in 
Minnesota, published in the March 1958 issue of 
Minnesota Libraries, are accompanied by an in- 
terpretation that is probably unique in the way 
it combines a warning against direct comparison 
of the statistics of different libraries with a sting- 
ing criticism of the way in which some libraries 
attain their large circulation figures: “The very 
high figures [of some libraries] can often be ac- 
counted for by the fact that many of these li- 
braries offer their services free to rural people 
from the surrounding area. This can easily 
double the number of library users in a small 
library. The per capita figures are based only 
on the population which is taxed for library 
support. This renders the statistics meaningless 
for comparison with other libraries. This is not 
the worst feature of this practice, however. The 
worst feature is that, by spreading itself so thin, 
the library is actually depriving the supporting 
taxpayer of a part of his share of a service he 
is paying taxes to support, and at the same time 
deluding the rural user into the belief that he can 
have public library service at no cost. Such prac- 


tice is a deterrent to the establishment of pub- 
licly supported library service in many rural. 
areas. It is actually a great disservice to the 
public library movement, as well as being a 
fraud on the taxpayers who are supporting the 
library.” 

i Р 


"Among my basic convictions is a belief that ап 
essential part of each officer's professional equip- 
ment is a reading lamp and an easy chair."— 
U. S. Army Chief of Staff Maxwell D. Taylor, 
who has promulgated a Contemporary Military 
Reading Program the goal of which is “profes- 
sional self-improvement through purposeful read- 
ing." 


* 


The Science and Industry Department of the 
Cincinnati Public Library and the Public Health 
Federation of Cincinnati have formed a Library 
Health Education Committee, out of which has,y4 
grown a Health alcove in the library and a . 
Health Education Lecture Series, held monthly 
from October to May in the main library's audi- 
torium. 








Wolfram Zaunmueller: 


BIBLIOGRAPHISCHES HANDBUCH | 
DER SPRACHWOERTERBUECHER 


A complete, modern, international bibliography. 


5603 dictionaries for 387 languages are described. 


An Annotated Bibliography 
Of Lan guage Dictionaries 


XVI, 248 pp., 4to., 
cloth $12.00 





The World's Leading International Booksellers 


STECHERT-HAFNER, 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 





INC- 


-A 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
4 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE... at cts Finest! 


ENGINEERED . . . for efficiency and performance 
DESIGNED . . . for beauty and conformity 
CONSTRUCTED . . . for long life 

and durability 





60-TRAY CARD CATALOG CABINET 


Made of selected hardwoods in any 
standard or custom finish. Supplied with 
flush base (as sh6wn) or tapered leg 
base. No dust catching insets at cornice 
—Densi-wooD* vertical uprights provide 


greatest strength — Interchangeable 


drawers align perfectly. 


(. B. |. TABLE 


^ 
A unique method of storing and 
using the Cumulative Book Index. 
CBl's are stored on sliding shelves 
~ to make reference extremely simple. 


Shelves at top and back hold bien- 


nial editions and other reference 





works. Pictured is 6-volume size. 


9-volume size is also available. | 


Write for Catalog of Furniture and Equipment 


To help you plan additions, revisions or brand new 
libraries—our professional staff will be pleased to 
submit suggested floor plans or special furniture 


designs. *TM Lundstrom Laboratories, 
Herkimer, N. Y. 


^ 
no~ 
INDUSTRIES 88 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
k 


1888 So. Sepulveda 8lvd., Los Angeles 25, California 
IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario, Canoda 
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: Ld PENNINGTON PRESS 


PUBLISHING DIVISION OF MERRICK LITHOGRAPH COMPANY ° 
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bring anew dawn 


Ф 


in publishing 


Tonight in Chicago’s Wrigley Tower 


dreams are becoming reality. 


A group of young, eager, daring bookmen 
is shaping the destiny of an infant— 
newborn PENNINGTON PRESS. 


PENNINGTON PRESS will give America 
books that are different—unusual—distinctive— 
always absorbing—precedent-setting—the kind 

of books which will enjoy wide appeal— 
books which recognize good taste 


as their only boundary. . 


The lights in Wrigley Tower tell the book world 


to expect great news—soon. 


WRIGLEY BUILDING ° CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


Michigan 2-7166 
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ALONE! 


THE 

TRUE 

UNIT TYPE 

OF BOOKSTACK 
WITH 
STABLE 
RIGIDITY ! 



















Web Stiffener > 
for added strength 





LIBRARY BUREAU STEEL BOOKSTACK 


TRADEMARK 


A freestanding but rigid bookstack that resists motion or distortion 
is a true unit type bookstack ... it's a LIBRARY BUREAU Steel Bookstack! 

Only LiBRARY Bureau integrally joins a unique steel stabilizer to 
the uprights of the bookstack to provide permanently stable rigidity. 
As a result, even if shelves are loaded unevenly, there is not the slight- 
est vertical deflection or horizontal variance from the original setting. 

It's a true unit type bookstack because you still have interchangeable 
shelves of various widths. And naturally, there are the cost-saving 
advantages of standard construction. 

Yet, there's more — an eighth shelf — which may be easily attached 
on standard 90" high uprights. You'll require fewer units to accommo- 
date your present books or this eighth shelf can be added later as 
your collection expands. 

Write for full details in a colorfully illustrated brochure LB741. 
Remington. Шаги? 

DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1133, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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- LETTERS 
FROM OUR 


FREE FOR ALL READERS 





Circulation Librarians in the ALA Organization 


There is the same lacuna in the reorganized 

American Library Association as there was in 
the previous organization. Not one organizational 
entity specifically represents the interests of cir- 
culation librarians, be it division, section, or 
round table. A careful reading of the preamble 
to the constitution of the various divisions does 
not reveal any particular interest in or responsi- 
bility for circulation and reserve librarians or 
their work. On the other hand, a reading of li- 
brary literature leads one to believe that a siz- 
able share of the total work load in libraries is 
devoted to circulation work and all it entails, in- 
cluding reserve room work. 

It is this writer’s opinion that if a circulation 

wlibrarian is responsible for a collection of thou- 
sands of volumes, or is responsible for an organi- 
zation that circulates hundreds of volumes per 
day, then he manages an important and complex 
part of the library, demanding abilities in or- 
ganization, administration, personnel work, pub- 
lic relations, and all the rest that goes with super- 
vising a successful operation. 

I need not go into the importance of circula- 
tion work in this communication. It certainly is 
no more important than acquisitions work, cata- 
loging, or reference work in any given situation. 

* The fact remains, however, that a large part of 
the impressions borrowers carry away about any 
library are the impressions they receive at the 
circulation desk. There are common problems in 
circulation work that an organization of circula- 

œ tion librarians should study and debate. Such an 
organization should also serve as a vehicle for 
the exchange of information concerning systems 
and procedures. All too little gets published con- 
cerning circulation and reserve room matters, 
and much-needed standards are not even on the 
horizon. What a step forward it would be if an 
organization of circulation librarians could start 
by getting some uniformity into circulation sta- 
tistics! 

Current teachings in library schools emphasize 
the need for the application of business methods 
to library organization and administration. Where 
вап business methods and machines be more suc- 
cessfully applied than in circulation work? 
Would not an organization of circulation librar- 

f ians further these aims? Finally, it appears to 
me that circulation librarians have for too long 
suffered "taxation without representation." 











This is not the place to dwell on details as to 
whether we circulation librarians should form 
a division, a section in a division, a committee in 
a section of a division, or a round table. It first 
must be established whether circulation librar- 
ians want an organization through which we can 
demonstrate our professionalism and can make 
important contributions to the library profession. 
Therefore, where do we stand? 

Henry BiRNBAUM, chief circulation librarian 
Brooklyn College Library 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Robert Severance, chairman of the ALA Commit- 
tee on Organization, was asked to comment on 
the above letter, and wrote: “If Mr. Birnbaum 
and as many as 49 other circulation librarians 
wish to organize, one procedure is to petition 
Council through the Committee on Organization 
for the establishment of a round table. However, 
since most of the interests of circulation librari- 
ans delineated in the above statement seem to 
fall within the purview of the Library Admin- 
istration Division, Mr. Birnbaum and 24 others 
may wish to approach the officers of LAD to dis- 
cuss the establishment of a section in that di- 
vision.” 


Alaskan Libraries 


It was sad to note that Mr. Morin [“Alaska and 
the Library Services Act,” September 1958 ALA 
Bulletin.| completely skipped over the Ketchikan 
Public Library, located in the first city of Alaska 
and the first port of call out of Seattle. We can- 
not boast a new building or spacious quarters, 
but we can publicize that we have one of the best 
collections of Alaskana in the Territory. In this 
collection are many rare and valuable books dat- 
ing back to the time of Vancouver. We also have 
for the past nine and one-half years, my tenure 
of office, answered research questions from as far 
away as the East Coast. 
+ ж + 


I love Alaska and I am vitally interested in 
seeing her develop under statehood. There has 
never been any place where library service was 
so vitally needed as in the outlying areas and 
communities of this vast new state. Ї use the 
two words intentionally. It will have to be both 
individually and community-wise due to the iso- 
lation of many of the settlers. It presents a chal- 
lenge to any in the library profession. 

KATHERINE Н. Lari, librarian 
Ketchikan Public Library 
Ketchikan, Alaska 


Mr. Morin's article was a report of a field trip 
to Alaska as an extension specialist of the U. S. 
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Office of Education's Library Services Branch. It 
was not, and in such a brief space could not have 
been, a survey of Alaskan libraries. 

Mrs. Laiblin and others have also pointed out 
that Alaska is one judicial district made up of 
four divisions, and that the Aleutian-Kodiak area 
is in the third district, not the first. —Ep. 


Friends in Indonesia 


А group of friends of America in Semarang have 
established ап Indonesian-American Institution 
for Good Relationship, the only institution of 
that kind in the country. A library is being or- 
ganized, and the first collection of books—a 
gift from the United States Information Service 
in Indonesia—is housed in our library for reason 
of lack of an own building. 

As a member both of the ALA and the Indo- 
nesian-American Institution, I would like to ask 
for a helping hand to strengthen this institution’s 
library in its holdings. I still recall my pleasant 
and valuable stay in the United States, in which 
the American Library Association played a 
prominent part. The year in America has been 
the most wonderful year in my life. 

Libraries in the United States may send any 
kind of informative material on America to our 


L-A. Institution. A library sufficiently provided 
with books on America will beyond doubt enable: 
our people to gain more and better understand- 
ing of the American people, their customs and 
habits, and their culture in general. 

К. RACHMAT, head 

State Library 

(Kepala Perpustakaan Negara) 

Semarang, Indonesia 


Colophons in Trade Books 


The author of your very interesting article on the 
book publishing firm of Alfred A. Knopf [ALA 
Bulletin, October 1958] states that “Knopf was 
the first, and is still the only, trade publisher to 
include a colophon indicating the type in which 
the book is set, giving a short history of the type 
face, and a courteous nod to the manufacturer 
and designer of the volume.” 

As one of the many admirers of the Knopf ap- 
proach to publishing, when we published the first 
Hawthorn book more than five years ago, we 
paid Knopf the compliment of imitating this 
practice and, we think, improving upon it by 
adding to the colophon a short biography of the 
author. . . . I believe that other publishers have 
also imitated Knopfs fine example. But I am 





McClurg's 


January BOOK NEWS 


New Spring Juvenile Books published from January 
through June are listed in this issue of BOOK NEWS. 


Librarians can use the January edition as a buying 


guide until next June! New adult titles published in 


January are also listed. 


Write to Dept. A for your Free Catalog today. 
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sure that librarians, as a group, know much 
‘more about this than I do. 

К. S. GiNIGER, vice president 
Hawthorn Books, Inc. 


New York 


A British View of the Manuscript Controversy 


The Times Literary Supplement of October 10, 
1958, contained a letter on the manuscript con- 
troversy by Philip Larkin, librarian of the Uni- 
versity College of Hull, England. After sum- 
marizing the views of Messrs. Shapiro and 
Mearns, Mr. Larkin wrote that he was not “at- 
tempting to say the last word on this large and 
complicated question," and continued: 


Now, as American libraries by no means confine 
these solicitations to American authors, it is in 
my view highly desirable that both authors and 
librarians in this country should know what is 
going on. Clearly, as Mr. Mearns implies, it is 
up to every writer to know that his manuscripts 
may be marketable. If he unwittingly makes a 
gift of something that subsequently proves to be 
valuable he has only himself to blame. He should 
also realize that in making such an approach the 


library in question may be neither disinterested 
nor selective. If I, as a university librarian, send 
the same letter to a hundred writers asking for 
the privilege of preserving their manuscripts, 
hfty may reply favourably, forty-nine of whom 
are nonentities; but if the fiftieth later turns out 
to be of international stature, then obviously the 
effort has been worth my while. The manuscripts 
form part of the capital of my university; they 
attract. scholars from elsewhere, they provide 
material for our own graduates to work on to 
make their academic reputations, and they estab- 
lish the university in the world of scholarship as 
a repository of valuable literary property. АП 
this will have been achieved at the cost of writing 
and posting a hundred letters. Authors should 
therefore realize that such requests, although 
flattering, may imply no very exclusive regard. 
But the chief lesson is surely for the British 
librarian. He may by now have accepted the fact 
that British dealers and institutions are regu- 
larly outbid in the salerooms by representatives 
from more prosperous areas, but now that his 
American counterpart has taken the process a 
stage farther back and is obtaining manuscripts 
simply by asking for them, he may re-enter the 
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COLOR” 


they're yours with Ames Library Shelving 
x COMPLETE SELECTION— Steel shelving, accesso- 


ries and related library equipment in a wide 
range of styles and sizes—they're "standard" 
with Ames. 


x 18 COLORS TO CHOOSE FROM— To harmonize with 
your library interior Ames offers a full range 
of finish colors at no extra cost. 


x CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION—For your "unique" 
problems, Ames will design and produce spe- 
cial equipment to meet your needs. 


жс FREE PLANNING SERVICE — Ames’ experienced 
library equipment engineers are happy to help 
you with equipment planning, layout and bud- 


geting. 
Names of recent Ames installations gladly furnished. 


WRITE FOR FREE — estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other helpful library data. 


See me W.R.AMES COMPAN 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 





1001 DEMPSEY ROAD 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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THE NATIONAL  CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


“The most comprehensive American work." Guide to Reference 
Books, by CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL. 


"Provides the most comprehensive list of American notables, 


living and dead, available in any one source.’ 
Sources, by Louts SHORES. 


50 Volumes 
Since 1888 


' Basic Reference 


NOW SHIPPING: VOLUME XLII 

More than a cyclopedia of biographies, White's presents a pan- 
orama of American history as unfolded in the lives of the people 
who have made it. The comprehensive and detailed subject index is 
the key to thousands of facts in the fields of human endeavor, for 
example: the development of the modern reaper; the story of 
World War I’s Lost Battalion; the date of the first appendectomy; 
the design of the bathysphere. 

Volume XLII, the latest volume of the permanent series, adds to the 
continuing record of American history contained in the biographies 
of men and women who have contributed to our national life and 


culture. 





JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY > 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





competition on equal terms. Cannot British na- 
tional and university libraries change their policy 
of waiting until the material is offered, and get in 
first? It is frankly absurd for the manuscripts of 
British authors to go to America just because an 
American library has taken the trouble to ask for 
them; British libraries have all the advantages; 
they are on the spot; in many cases they are the 
library of the author’s own university (some 
writers of my own generation, for instance, might 
well feel such a gift would repay something of 
what they owe for their education). Without at- 
tempting to say the last word on this large and 
complicated question, I think the time has come 
for British librarians to consider adopting a more 
positive policy regarding it, and for British 
writers who wish to preserve their manuscripts 
by presenting them to a library to think first of 
libraries nearer home. 


A Good Market in Indiana 


The recent exchange of letters between Karl 
Shapiro and David C. Mearns on “the growing 
practice of American libraries of soliciting the 
gifts of manuscripts or work-sheets of living 
authors for study and preservation” minimizes 
the present brisk trade in manuscripts and its 
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benefits to living authors. Indiana University has 
purchased, in the past two years, from living 
authors, their manuscripts, letters, archives, etc., 
for an amount in excess of $65,000. 

Davip A. RANDALL, rare books librarian 

Indiana University Libraries 

Bloomington, Ind. 


A Closer Look at Gifts from Abroad 


I had just drafted a note to say that I enjoyed 
the October issue, especially the talk by Luther 
Evans and the mention by Ann Hornak of the 
attraction that colorful and artistic illustrations 
hold for Latin American children, when a small 
occurrence here made me wonder whether in 
various ways we are not missing opportunities in 
that contribution through librarianship about 
which we talk and write so much—international 
understanding. 

Some months ago, this library sent two issues 
of the Boletín de la Facultad de Ingenería, pub- 
lished by this university, to a university in thee 
United States which is outstanding for its school 
of engineering. Today the issues came back, ac- 
companied by a most courteous letter from the 
librarian in charge of gifts and exchanges. She 
thanked the director of the library here, but as 
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the university from which she writes does not 


issue a publication in engineering, it “does not 


seem fair to accept” the bulletin from the Uni- 
versidad Central de Venezuela. The attitude 
seems strange to this librarian, who can remem- 
ber having to search for scientific materials in 
Spanish for Ph.D. candidates who had to take 
qualifying examinations in foreign languages. In 
any case, instead of returning the two issues, 
might it not have been a good idea to find out 
if some other library in the area could use the 
Boletín and establish an exchange with the li- 
brary of this university ? 

The great oil companies in this country em- 
ploy numerous engineers, geologists, and other 
alumni of the very university in question, as well 
as from other universities and colleges. 

ALICE DUGAS 

Visiting Professor of Library Science 
Universidad Central de Venezuela 
Caracas 


Free Sets of Chimera 


The literary quarterly, Chimera, of which I was 
editor and publisher for four of its five years, 
ran from 1942 to 1947, when, because of rising 
costs, it was forced to suspend publication. 
Chimera introduced such writers as Jean-Paul 
Sartre and Alberto Moravia to this country, and 


printed good work by young writers here. We 
numbered among our contributors Thomas Mann, 
W. H. Auden, Jacques Barzun, C. G. Jung, Louise 
Bogan, and Marguerite Yourcenar. There were 
also two special issues, one on Myth and one on 
Detective Fiction. 

I still have on hand a number of copies of 
most issues, and would be happy to give as com- 
plete sets as I can to interested libraries. If they 
would forward twenty-five cents for postage and 
handling, it would be much appreciated. 

Mrs. W. J. SMITH 


Brook House, North Pownal. Vt. 


Film Collections in Libreries 


That was an interesting write-up of the Library 
and the Film Society in the September ALA Bul- 
letin (A-V Circuit). However, let's get the record 
straight! You end by saying, “It is interesting 
that none of these libraries has a film collection 
... Kalamazoo started its collection of films in 
1927 or 1929! We now have about 125 perma- 
nent prints. Our Nickelodeon Society continues 
to grow. We had Titfield Thunderbolt and will 
continue with Open City, Miracle in Milan and 
Henry V. We have started to give short pre- 
performance talks. 

MarTIN COHEN, community group counselor 
Kalamazoo (Mich.) Public Library 
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Gerstenslager 


BOOKMOBILES 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 





COUNT Y Мэк i 





PRIZED 


A Gerstenslager Bookmobile 
makes a special place for 
itself in the library family. It 
is prized for fine appearance, 
for its hospitable welcome to 
the book-borrowing public, 
and its thrifty durability that 
saves money on body main- 
tenance. Every Gerstenslager 
Bookmobile is built to speci- 
fications—individualized for 
any library, urban, rural, or 
suburban. 
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HEROES or AINBRICA SERIES 


These outstanding fifty titles portray the common man of all our early American 


ANDY JACKSON by Polly Angell 

BACK OF BEYOND by George Franklin 

THE BELLS OF CARMEL by Edith Blackburn 
BIG BRIDGE TO BROOKLYN by Frances Browin 
THE BIG COUNTRY by Edward Herron 
CAPTIVE ISLAND by August Derleth 

CAPTURED WORDS by Frances Browin 

THE CHALLENGERS by Jo Lundy 

CHEROKEE STRIP by Aileen Fisher 

COONSKIN FOR A GENERAL by Alma B. Weber 
COUNTRY OF THE HAWK by August Derleth 
COWMAN'S KINGDOM by Edmund Collier 

DAY OF GLORY hy Philip Spencer 

DE SOTO: CHILD OF THE SUN hy Wm. Steele 
EMPIRE OF FUR hy August Derleth 

THE FIGHTING QUAKER hy Frank Latham 

A FLAG FOR LAFITTE by Frederick Lane 

FIRST ADMIRAL hy Frederick Lane 

GRAY BONNETS by Slater Brown 

GRAY RIDERS һу Manly Wellman 

THE GREATEST ADVENTURE by Frederick Lane 
GREEN GROWS THE PRAIRIE hy Charlie Simon 
HOMESTEAD OF THE FREE hy Aileen Fisher 
JED SMITH: TRAIL BLAZER hy Frank B. Latham 
KING OF THE CLIPPERS hy Edmund Collier 


as well as the advanced. 

Especially directed to children between the ages of 10-16, grades 4-10, these 
books make excellent supplementary reading for a broad curriculum area. 

Each is attractively bound in sturdy library bindings. Only $81.50 for fifty titles. 
$1.75 each if you order individual titles. 


forefathers as the real heroes, who with courage, vision and perserverance molded 
this great land of ours into the world's greatest democracy. 
These high interest level and low vocabulary books are ideal for the slow reader 


LAND OF GRAY GOLD hy August Derleth 

THE LAW OR THE GUN by Frank Latham 

LET THE MOON GO BY hy Emma Sterne 
LITTLE GIANT OF SCHENECTADY hy D. Markey 
LONG BLACK SCHOONER hy Emma Sterne 
THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER hy Frederick Lane 
MARK TWAIN hy Blaise Lane 

MEDALS FOR MORSE hy Jean Latham 

MEN OF FLIGHT hy Charles Verrall 

ONE BIT OF LAND by Edith Blackburn 
OVER-MOUNTAIN BOY by Wm. Steele 
PASSAGE TO TEXAS by Iris Vinton 

PAT & THE IRON HORSE by Polly Angell 
PRINTER'S DEVIL hy Emma Sterne 

RETURN OF THE ALASKAN by Edward Herron 
RIVER OF GOLD by Clifford Cheshire 

SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY by Wilbur Granberg 
STORY OF ELI WHITNEY by Jean Latham 
TIMBER! by Aileen Fisher 

WAGON WHEELS by Wm. Breyfogle 
WATCHTOWERS AND BRUMS hy Emma Sterne 
WHEAT WON'T WAIT by Adele Nathan 
WILDCAT, THE SEMINOLE by Electa Clark 
WINDS OF CHANGE by Rhoda Wyngard 

WITH SWORD AND PEN by Bradford Smith 


SEND ORDERS OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO: 





1024 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Оп the morning of November 12, 1958, 
L. Quincy Mumford stepped to a rostrum in 
the Woodrow Wilson room of the Library of 
Congress and called to order the first Assem- 
bly of State Librarians. The sessions continued 
for three days, and throughout that time 
state librarians and members of the Library of 
Congress staff, many of whom had never met 
although they had corresponded for years, 
took advantage of breaks in the program to get 
acquainted and talk over each other's work. 

The announced purpose of the Assembly 
was "to discuss matters of mutual concern 
to state libraries and the Library of Congress." 
Certainly there is no lack of program material 
here. The difficulty is to find а common 
ground on which to base the discussion. The 
state libraries of the United States vary so 
much that it is difficult, as President Green- 
away reveals on page 23, to find a single com- 
mon element among them. Some, like the New 
York State Library, are well established and 
built into the fabrie of library progress in 
their states; some, particularly in the western 
states, are so new that they are at present 
housed in old stables or former prisons; 
some, indeed, are organized as commissions or 
as bureaus of state departments of education 
rather than as libraries. Even more striking 
are the differences in function and the vari- 
ations in internal administration. They are so 
bewildering as to defy description or analysis. 

However, there is one thing the state li- 
braries do have in common. Year by year, as 
library service in the United States grows in 
quality and maturity, they are becoming more 
important, taking more responsibility for 
establishing and encouraging the growth of li- 
brary systems and for extending library serv- 
ice to rural areas which have never had it. In 
1959, as the possibilities of library develop- 
ment under the National Defense Education 
. Àct become clear, state libraries once again 
find themselves in a key position. They will 
now be working with state departments of 
public instruction and state systems of higher 
education in developing plans for implementa- 
tion of the Act. 


In spite of their diversity, state. libraries 
have a long tradition of cooperation among 
themselves. Ап impression of the Assembly 
that remains strong in the mind is the genuine 
cordiality of these librarians who have worked 
together for so long, and there were repeated 
expressions of gratitude to those who had 
brought them together in this way. 

To paraphrase Victor Hugo, there is noth- 
ing so powerful as an institution whose time 
has come. The first Assembly of State Librari- 
ans was well timed to signalize the emergence 
of state libraries into a new position of influ- 
ence and responsibility. This special issue of 
the ALA Bulletin has the same purpose. 


This is the last issue of the ALA Bulletin that 
will benefit directly from Al Remley's work. 
For the past six years he has been its advertis- 
ing, production, and business manager. For 
one-half of one of those years he was also the 
editor, and that half-year culminated in the 
memorable special issue saluting the National 
Education Ássociation on its centennial. 

Even though the Bulletin wil no longer 
have Mr. Remley's services, it can retain the 
qualities that he and Editor Ransom Richard- 
son built into it during their formidable part- 
nership—increased general interest, prestige, 
and size. Since growth in size is often unim- 
portant, it should be said that in this case no 
other growth would have been possible with- 
out it, because the amount of official matter 
that must be published in the magazine re- 
mains fairly constant from year to year. The 
increased advertising revenue which was Mr. 
Remley's special contribution made this 
growth possible. 

Although personal comment is rare in 
ALA's official journal, it cannot be out of 
place on this occasion to quote from Mr. Clift's 
memorandum to the ALA staff announcing 
Mr. Remley’s resignation: “His ability, his 
initiative, and his fine representation of ALA 
have brought about a tremendous increase in 
Bulletin advertising and have made the ex- 
hibits at the annual conference into the largest 
and best-managed of all library equipment 
and supplies displays." 
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STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH 
THE OLD RELIABILITY 


Write for information. 


CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE SOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA 


The 3B's 


specialists in 


BOOK 


BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


ЭЕ PROVIDINS A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
AND 


OTHER MODERN BOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 
HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Prices from SOc, TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
Write for free catalog S.T. 67 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! ` 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT^ S25» BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success In this field as ploneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of asiociate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. in the book field. 








PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowes? prices. 


No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer yonr reader: to us when they ask for а 
book you cannot supply 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 





Reconditioning & Preconditioning 





All manufactured and guaranteed by 
Delkote ... assuring highest quality. 
Choice of packages to fit the job — 
squeeze bottles, glass jars, applica- 
tor jars, metal cans, spray or liquid. 
Available nationwide from over 150 
distributors or write direct for details. 


DELKOTE, Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL AIDS 





BOX 1335 
BOX 574 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Book-Saver 


... for Book Repair 


Bookleen 


...for Cleaning Soiled Books 


Bookote 


... for Book Protection 
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The 
'| Hearst Corporation 


announces tbe purchase of 
POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 
THE WINDSOR PRESS 
(and POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE) 


Book dealers and librarians will welcome this announcement that the 
book publishing divisions of The Popular Mechanics Company are now 
barnessed to the great resources of THE HEARST CORPORATION. 


For 59 years the fine quality books published by The Popular 
Mechanics Press and The Windsor Press have earned enthusiastic accept- 
ance by dealers and readers all over the world. Book dealers and librari- 
ans remember outstanding successes like: MR. WIZARD'S SCIENCE 
` SECRETS, THE BOY MECHANIC, THE BUILD-IT-YOURSELF 
BOOK FOR BOYS, and the newest additions to the list, the "THERE'S 
ADVENTURE" CAREER-BUILDING BOOKS FOR BOYS ... as well 
as the popular Automobile Manuals and the many Do-It-Yourself Books 
: covering almost every field of interest to home owners. 


THE HEARST CORPORATION is proud to announce that the 
great traditions of The Popular Mechanics Press and The Windsor Press 
will be maintained, that the high level of editing will be continued, that 
new and exciting titles are planned for the immediate future... all to 
be strengthened now by dynamic, progressive advertising and promotion 
programs destined to lift these imprints to new heights. 'The history of 
these book publishing divisions has been bright; the future promises in- 
finitely more. We invite you to share it with us. THE POPULAR 
MECHANICS PRESS and THE WINDSOR PRESS (Subsidiaries of 

° THE HEARST CORPORATION). 
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THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION АСТ ОЕ 1958, AS REPORTED IN THE DECEMBER MEMO TO 


MEMBERS, HAS MANY IMPLICATIONS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE, PAR- 
TICULARLY SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE, ALTHOUGH IT OFFERS OPPORTUNITIES TO ALL 
TYPES OF LIBRARIES. THE ALA 15 NOW PREPARING AN INFORMATIONAL PAMPHLET ON 
THE ACT FOR WIDE DISTRIBUTION IN JANUARY. 


THE UNITEO STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION IS CONDUCTING А NATIONWIDE SURVEY OF COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY PLANT FACILITIES. THE PROJECT CONSISTS OF TdREE PARTS! AN 
INVENTORY OF EXISTING FACILITIES} А SURVE? OF CONSTRUCTION PLANNED FROM 1956- 
1970; AND STATISTICS ON THE NUMBER OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 
COMPLETED OR PUT IN USE FROM 1951 THROUGH 1956. THE CoNGRESS, STATE LEGIS- 
LATURES, AND OTHERS WHO PARTICIPATE IN PLANNING PLANT EXPANSION FOR THE 
INCREASING ENROLLMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION WILL NEED THE INFORMATION REQUESTED 
FOR THIS "INvENTORY ОЕ ExisTING FACILITIES," THE INVENTORY WILL ALSO BE 
USEFUL {М LOCAL, STATE, AND REGIONAL PLANNING. 


DATA ON THE SECOND AND THIRD PARTS HAVE BEEN COLLECTED. DATA ON THE FIRST 

PART ARE NOT YET COMPLETELY ASSEMBLED. INSTRUCTIONS AND REPORT FORMS WERE 

SENT TO THE PRESIDENTS OF ALL INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION SEVERAL MONTHS 
AGO. ALL COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS ARE URGED TO MAKE SURE THAT THE 
LIBRARY FACILITIES OF THEIR INSTITUTIONS ARE INCLUDED. IF INQUIRY SHOULD 
REVEAL THAT THE FORMS HAVE NOT BEEN RECEIVEO, DR, E. Evucene HIGGINS, SPECIALIST 
FOR PHYSICAL FACILITIES, U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, SHOULD BE NOTIFIED. 


ALICE LOHRER, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF LIBRARY SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY ОЕ [LLINOIS LIe 


BRARY SCHOOL, 15 THE THIRD APPOINTEE UNDER THE ROCKEFELLER SUPPLEMENTARY 
GRANT PROGRAM TO Kelo UNIVERSITY, TO SERVE AS VISITING PROFESSOR IN THE 
"UNtvERSITY'S JAPAN LIBRARY SCHOOL IN Tokyo. Miss LOHRER'S ASSIGNMENT, IN 

THE AREAS OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES, AND WORK WITH CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE, WILL 
PLACE MER IN JAPAN FROM MID=MAY TO MiD-AUGUST. SHE ALSO WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY ÁSSOCIATION OF JAPAN, AND CONDUCT 
A SUMMER WORKSHOP IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES FOR IN-SERVICE SCHOOL AND TEACHER- 
LIBRARIANS; THE JAPANESE COUNTERPART GRANT RECIPIENT PRESENTLY STUDYING AT 
THE Scuoot or LIBRARY Science, Western Reserve University, is Toshio HAMADA, 
OF THE KEIO LIBRARY SCHOOL FACULTY. 


ALL LIBRARIANS WHO ACCEPT ASSIGNMENTS TO GO ABROAD ARE EARNESTLY REQUESTED TO SENO 
THIS INFORMATION TO THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE OR TO HEADQUARTERS. 


THIS CAN BE MOST HELPFUL TO THE ASSOCIATION'S. INTERNATIONAL PROGRAMS AND 
PROJECTS. і 


THE ASSOCIATION HAS JUST RECEIVED FOUR IMPORTANT GRANTS. THESE АЗЕ: $120,000 
FROM THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION TOWARD THE GENERAL SUPPORT OF THE ÍNTER- ‘ 
NATIONAL RELATtons OFrice; $40,450 from THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION TO SUPPORT 
A U.S. FIELD SEMINAR ON LIBRARY REFERENCE SERVICES: FOR JAPANESE LIBRARIANS; 
$15,500 FROM THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION TO PROVIDE SPECIAL TRAINING IN THIS 
COUNTRY FOR TWO STAFF MEMBERS OF THE CENTRAL SECRETARIAT LIBRARY, GOVERNMENT 
oF INDIA, DELHI; AND $136,395 FROM THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES. IN 
SUPPORT OF LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY: A STANDARDS PROGRAM ON EQUIPMENT. ANO SUPPLIES. 


MR. JACK DALTON, Director оғ ALA's INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE, WAS ELECTED A 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION ОР LIBRARY ÁSSOCIATIONS AT THE 
SEPTEMBER 1959 MEETING IN MADRID, ALA'S REPRESENTATIVES TO THE MADRID 
MEETING WERE JOHN М. Conv, CHAIRMAN оғ ALA'S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
MRS. CHARLOTTE Т. KOEGHL, A LIFE MEMBER OF ALA, DouaLAs BRYANT, AND JACK DALTON, , 

* 
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WiLLIAM DIX, MEMBER OF ALA'S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, HAS BEEN 
APPOINTEO TO A SECOND TERM ON THE U.S. NATIONAL Commission FoR UNESCO.. 


J.A. MansH, Director or Bermuoa's 350TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATIONS, WRITES THAT 
Y HE 15 ANXIOUS TO LOCATE THE ORIGINAL COPY OF THE CHARTER GRANTED TO THE 
BERMUDA COMPANY BY JAMES | IN 1615. The PusLic Recoros OFFICE IN LONDON TELLS 
НІМ THAT THEY HAVE ONLY A COPY AND THAT THE ORIGINAL MAY BE IN A LIBRARY IN 
THE UNITED STATES. MR. MARSH ASKED IF ALA COULD HELP = HENGE THIS NOTE. IF 
YOU CAN PROVIDE MR. MARSH WITH ANY INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE HIM AT THE 
Bermuda TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD, HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 


» o3) x 2 b X€ 6 00 Ao o à 09 M 0 6€ Xx € RE x 


WE ARE VERY HAPPY TO WELCOME TWO NEW STAFF MEMBERS AT ALA HEADQUARTERS. MR. DONALD 
D. Воск arrRiveo ON. DECEMBER 10 TO FILL THE NEWLY CREATED POSITION oF DepuTy 
Executive DIRECTOR FOR MANAGEMENT. :A GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, 
Мк. Воск HAS BEEN SERVING AS DIRECTOR OF THE DIVISION OF PLANNING AND RESEARCH 
IN THE CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN FLORIDA FLoop CONTROL DisrRiGT. .. MR. CHRIS Je Hor, 
ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE SECRETARY „ОҒ .THE AMERICAN SURGICAL TRADE ASSOCIATION 
SUCCEEDED AL REMLEY ON JANUARY 1 AS ADVERTISING MANAGER OF THE ALA BULLETIN 


" AND ExuiBI Ts MANAGER. 


5 a | » Davio Н. CLIFT 
` $ ‘Executive DIRECTOR 
DEcEMBER 19, 1958 ч ОзУ. 
M 
x 
t. ALA Conferences: Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, 
, June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. 


Midwinter Meeting: Chicago, January 27-30, 1959. 
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“WHERE CAN 
I FIND OUT ABOUT 
SPACE SATELLITES?"* 
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The fantasies of yesterday's science fiction 
have become today's realities. Inquisitive 
young minds are demanding to know more 
about the Atomic Age we live in. And Collier's 
Encyclopedia answers their questions with 
facts. Written and edited in this Atomic Age, 
Collier's Encyclopedia specializes in the sub- 
jects concerning today and tomorrow. Com- 
prehensive and authoritative articles on Cos- 
mic Rays, Space Satellites, Multi-stage Rockets, 
Missiles and allied subjects, have been written 
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by experts and extensively illustrated to give 
both student and teacher the information they 
need quickly. 

Each of the 50,000 articles is researched, 
written, edited, organized and indexed with the 
object of stimulating the student's interest in 
learning more. No wonder Collier's Encyclo- 

edia is. recommended ard approved by every 
State Board of Educaticn. Next time you or 
your students have a question, look it up in 
Colliers Encyclopedia! 


FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum. . 
2. Space Satellites. 3. Rockets and Satellites. 


WRITE TO: Educational Division, 
COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


January 1959 
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ALA President Greenaway's introductory statement and Miss Kee's note 
set the stage for the articles and features in this special issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. The lead article by Dr. Leigh explores the research function 
of the state library, one of its many areas of service, and is followed by a 
series of rapid-fire reports of state library research in action. Mrs. Cur- 
rier focuses attention in a penetrating and humorous way on one state 
librarian and the library which is her lengthened shadow. Finally, Mrs. 
Schenk's *Steps Toward Cooperation" is a letter of advice from a vet- 
eran state extension worker and consultant to her younger colleagues. 
This month's Editorial and Washington Report are also on state library 


activities, 


by Emerson Greenaway 


The one most remarkable fact about the state 
libraries of our country is that they differ so 
much in structure and in function. While more 
than half of them are charged with the general 
development of public library services in their 
states as well as the maintenance of a state 
library, many are responsible for the opera- 
tion of a state library alone or other functions. 
Within this one classification we can find, 


"During this past autumn I have traveled widely 
throughout the country, attending state and re- 
gional library confer- 
ences and visiting li- 
braries ranging from 


Swampscott, Massa- 
chusetts, to Long 
Beach, California. 


Never before have I 
encountered such an 
upsurge of enthusi- 
asm among librarians, 
and especially librari- 
ans from the various 
state libraries. Never 
before have I heard so much excited comment 
about the possibilities for libraries in America’s 
future and seen so much evidence of real prog- 
ress in libraries.” 


then, libraries ranging from the quite special- 
ized all the way to those which extend into a 
statewide system. In any event, state libraries 
have distinguished themselves through the 
years for their concrete contributions to the 
growth of library service in the United States. 

Probably the most common service in which 
the state libraries have been active is that of 
supplying specialized library service to the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches of 
state government, a service which has become 
more essential and more important as govern- 
ment has increased its responsibilities, De- 
mands on the staff and the book collections of 
these libraries have grown heavier year by 
year with increased use by government em- 
ployees and the general public, for research, 
and with the more generally recognized needs 
for archival and historical services. In many 
states the libraries provide services which are 
duplicated nowhere else, particularly in the 
fields of state history and legislative reference. 

In many, in fact, in most of our state librar- 
ies is lodged the responsibility of fostering the 
development of public library service in the 
state. The most noteworthy factor in connec- 
tion with this service has been the amount 
which has been accomplished over the years 


. 

with woefully inadequate resources. Much of 
the advancement of libraries, especially in 
areas of low population, can be directly as- 
cribed to the programs developed and carried 
out by library extension agencies, whether ad- 
ministered by the state libraries or as separate 
state organizations. 

Generally speaking, there can be little doubt 
that the greatest encouragement to the devel- 
opment of state libraries has come during the 
past few years. Perhaps the single most im- 
portant factor in this encouragement has been 
in the operation of the Library Services Act, 
now in its third year. The Act has marked a 
revitalization of library services in rural areas 
which has in many cases exceeded our expec- 
tations, despite the fact that the full appro- 
priation has not yet been allotted, 

State libraries are entering an era during 
which they will shoulder ever-increasing re- 


sponsibilities. Not only will they serve as es- 


sential information centers for both the law- _ 


makers and the ordinary citizens of their 
states, but oftentimes they will assume the vital 
leadership which is so important to the future 
development of libraries. I cannot overempha- 
size the role state libraries play in the educa- 
tional scene today, and I have every confi- 
dence that they will meet the challenges con- 
fronting them. 

For many of us the functions and the re- 
sponsibilities of our state libraries are hazy 
and ill-defined. Just because of this, and be- 
cause of the increasing prominence of the 
state libraries in the total library picture in 
America, I think it is especially timely that 
the ALA Bulletin should be devoting an issue 
to them. These articles will make more familiar 
to each of us an aspect of library service which 
sooner or later affects us all. 


". . . OUR INCREASINGLY RESPONSIBLE TASKS” 


A statement by S. Janice Kee, president, American Association of State Libraries 


Within a recent two-week period I have at- 
tended two exceptionally well-executed and 
meaningful conferences of librarians who work 
in state and federal governmental positions. 

The first of these 

was the three-day 

Assembly of State 

Librarians at the Li- 

brary of Congress, a 

significant innova- 

lion; and the next 
was the second meet- 
ing of representa- 
tives of state library 
extension agencies 
states, which was held 





from seven midwestern 
in Madison, Wisconsin. 

The basic purposes of these conferences 
were the same; i.e., to review common prob- 
lems, to exchange ideas and information, and 
to explore ways of working together to meet 
more effectively the responsibilities and chal- 
lenges facing today’s state libraries. 

Those who were in attendance at both of 
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these small and informal meetings experi- 
enced, I believe, a kindred sense of leadership 
responsibility and a mutual and urgent need to 
understand better how to work together. There 
was no less attention given to how to improve 
the services of the various library agencies in 
both the state government and in the Library 
of Congress. 

Exciting it was, indeed, to hear these li- 
brarians report their various types of activi- 
ties, some of which might have seemed to be 
more dramatic than others, but all of which 
were recognized as extremely important. 
Gratifying it was to note the dignity, courage, 
and conviction with which state librarians are 
performing their increasingly responsible 
tasks. 

Is there anything really new in this? Per- 
haps not, but certainly there does exist now a 
revitalized enthusiasm and awareness of need 
to improve the status of state libraries. This, 
the Association of State Libraries will recog- 
nize and hope to capture and employ in its 
program during the coming years. 
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Dr. Leigh is dean of the School of Library 
Service, Columbia University. He was director 
of the Public Library Inquiry, 1947-50. His 
The Public Library in the United States is 
a summary report of the Inquiry. 

This paper was read at a meeting of the 
American Association of State Libraries at the 
San Francisco Conference, July 15, 1958. 





Our analysis starts from the assumption that 
every social institution needs to develop an 
intelligence function as an essential part of its 
basic structure. The term intelligence, as used 
here, includes those activities that provide the 
factual and other material that serves as aids 
in defining the institution's purposes, framing 
its policies, constructing its plans, and evaluat- 
ing its operations. It is a staff function in con- 
trast to the line functions involved in daily 
operations. 

When an institution is small and relatively 
simple the provision of intelligence as a guide 
to policy need not be organized or categorized 
separately from general executive responsibili- 
ties. But as an institution becomes larger and 
more complex, the intelligence function, con- 
sciously provided for, and staffed for the pur- 
pose, becomes an almost indispensable aid for 
the economical and effective performance of 
the institution's services. State libraries in the 
United States are not all large. But, quite 
evidently, they are growing institutions; and, 
e especially, as they assume a responsibility for 
the development of adequate public library 
service throughout a whole state, they are 
engaging in complex operations. The state li- 
brary, therefore, would seem to be no excep- 


FUNCTIONS OF 


THE STATE LIBRARY 


IN RESEARCH, 
FIELD STUDIES, 
AND SURVEYS 


by Robert D. Leigh 


Поп to the requirement of developing an 
intelligence arm. 

Chief among the instruments of intelligence 
appropriate to institutions like a state library 
are surveys, field and other staff studies, and 
research. There are some academic purists who 
would draw a sharp line of logical cleavage 
between research and other kinds of objective, 
deliberate analysis of library operations and 
of the social framework within which libraries 
live and have their being. I believe, however, 
that for our present purpose of defining the 
appropriate intelligence functions of the state 
library, it is more useful to think of analytic 
studies as a continuum lying along a scale of 
increasing elaboration, use of measurement 
devices, depth, coverage, and complexity, all 
the way from a brief observational staff study 
to a highly structured and designed research 
project. 

STAFF STUDIES 

The intelligence function begins when a li- 
brary administrator, faced with a new problem, 
rather than moving to a quick solution on the 
basis of his own remembered facts and ac- 
cumulated experiences, stops to marshal facts 
and ideas from the reported experiences of 
others before making his choice of possible 
solutions. The function becomes more con- 
scious and more formalized when a part or all 
the time of a staff member is assigned to 
gathering and analyzing the facts related to 
problems, to making studies that are designed 
to serve as an aid in the framing of policy and 
operating decisions, and when top-level coun- 
cils use the assembled data in arriving at policy 
decisions. 
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This type of staff study and deliberation 
constitutes an accepted function in state li- 
braries of any size, I would assume, serving 
as an aid in the carrying on of its normal 
operations. With enlarged responsibilities for 
the full development of adequate library serv- 
ices in the state as a whole, there would seem 
to be a much greater necessity for the organi- 
zation and selection of staff so that such studies 
can be carried on effectively. 

There may be times and there may be spots 
in the state library operations where the exist- 
ing staff does not have the special skill or the 
objectivity to make an effective staff study. If 
so, an expert in the special activity to be ana- 
lyzed may be called in for a study and report. 
The expert may be another librarian with 
specialized experience and ability; it may be a 
faculty member from a library school, expert 
in the special field; or in some aspects of the 
library function it may well be a specialist 
from another part of the state administration. 
Factors of availability and acceptability for 
the staff activities being analyzed usually de- 
termine the choice of the outside specialist. 
Although the outsiders study may present 
difficult problems of non-cooperation or whole- 
hearted acceptance of his report, however 
objective it may be, the extra-muralist type of 
study seems now to be an accepted practice in 
the library field generally, and is a thoroughly 
sound exercise of the intelligence function in 
the state library. 


LOCAL SURVEYS 


Of a somewhat different character is the 
field study or survey limited to one or more 
localities made in response to a request from 
the local library or other local officials. (I 
need not add before this audience that quite 
often the impetus leading to such a request 
comes from quiet persuasion techniques on the 
part of the state library's field consultant.) 

Two types of local survey are discernible. 
The first and the simpler type may be called 
survey by outside authority to verify available 
facts and judgments. It may be the case of an 
alert, knowledgeable local librarian coming 
new to a locality where changes are necessary 
for improved library service. who has himself 
or herself gathered the essential facts that 
point toward the changes. but needs the veri- 
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fication of outside authority of the desirability 
of the changes, to persuade the local board or 
taxing authority to make them. 

Conversely, there is the case of an alert, 
public-spirited local library board member or 
eroup of board members who see the library 
handicapped by a quite incompetent librarian, 
who realize that changes in library service 
are overdue, and who call in outside authority 
to verify their lay opinions by a professional 
judgment. 

In both these cases the state library is in 
an excellent position to carry on the local sur- 
vey. Quite often the state field consultant is 
closer to the local situation than any librarian 
outside the locality. He or she can more 
quickly and more wisely assess the personal 
and political factors in the situation than any 
other person, and can make a survey report 
that avoids personalities but provides authori- 
tative endorsement of changes that will lead to 
improvement. As the primary objective of 
such a survey is verification of ascertained 
facts and judgments by an outside authority, 
any particular situation may call for another 
librarian recognized as an expert, or a library 
school faculty member rather than the state li- 
brary field consultant. Other things being 
equal, however, the use of the state library and 
its staff for this kind of survey would seem to 
be both economical and appropriate. 

The second type of local survey is one where 
the local professional or lay library leadership. 
or both. have no solutions in mind, but feel a 
need for outside help in analyzing their library 
organization and services. Here is a task of 
gathering the facts and studying the local 11- 
brary operations in the light of community 
needs, and of making a report with recommen- 
dations for such changes in library structure. 
organization, and services as follow from the 
survey findings. This is more of a task than the 
first type of survey which need not take more 
than a week or ten days’ time of a state field 
consultant who is already familiar with the 
local situation. The second type of survey mav 
require two or three months' full time of one 
staff member, from the initial reconnaissance, 
to the submission of the final report. And it 
may call for some time devoted to the survev 
by other state library officers expert in par- 
ticular aspects of library work. Thus. there are 
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definite limits to the number of local surveys 


_ that can be budgeted in any year. 


There may be compelling reasons why an 
experienced librarian from outside the locality 
or state, or a library school faculty member, 
is the most strategic choice for the task, But 
the fully developed state library is in a very 
favorable position to conduct this second type 
of survey. In the long run, the conduct of 
local surveys is a function that the state li- 
braries might well accept wholeheartedly as 
one of their regular functions. It means pro- 
viding for the function in the year’s budget, 
however, rather than accepting a survey assign- 
ment as an extra, to be performed on an emer- 
gency basis. It means building a staff compe- 
tent in the various library skills needed for a 
survey. This includes personnel in such areas 
as management analysis and work simplifica- 
tion as well as in the more general administra- 
tive and technical processes. 

A principal advantage in conducting num- 
bers of local surveys under state library aus- 
pices is that of overcoming the principal 
limitation of the case study technique which 
the isolated local survey represents. Every 
locality has elements in it that are unique. The 
surveyor is likely to be greatly impressed with 
its uniqueness, and will collect his facts and 
make his analysis and recommendations on a 
completely ad hoc basis. Uniqueness should 
not be minimized. But the likenesses, the 
comparisons, the uniformities, the relations of 
one library to another, need also to be recog- 
nized. Library surveys in the existing literature 
present, too often, the appearance of separate 
pieces that do not lend themselves to building 
a common pattern of generalizations. Too 
seldom do they employ uniform standards of 
measurement or common cattgories for anal- 
ysis. If, however, local surveys were to be 
conducted over a period of years under state 
library auspices there is the unique oppor- 
tunity of defining common categories of anal- 
ysis and standards of measurement, as well 
as accepted objectives and functions so that 
the successive surveys form themselves into 
parts of a cumulative, continuing state library 
survey. With such a development over a period 
of years it would be feasible, when a locality 
for good reason chooses some other agency or 
librarian to conduct its survey, for the state 


library to provide informal consultative serv- 
ice to the surveyor, to assure that the local 
findings will be in a form to contribute to the 
general cumulative pattern, 

Directly related to the problem of organiz- 
ing local library surveys so that they contrib- 
ute to the building of a general pattern is the 
need for an analysis of the state library's 
program of gathering library statistics. The 
essential task is that of providing not only 
that the local survey data should be in such 
form as to equate with the state library statis- 
tics for purposes of comparison, but also, that 
the general state library statistics be organized, 
prepared, and published in such form that 
they can be used for these comparative pur- 
poses. 

It is probably too early in the life of the 
American Association of State Libraries that 
the definitions, categories, and forms of state 
library statistics and those used for local 
surveys in the states generally be made uni- 
form so that comparisons may be made on an 
interstate basis. But this may be something to 
look forward to. 

I would not distinguish field studies made 
for a limited geographical area or for a single 
aspect or item of library operations from the 
local surveys described above. They are much 
like local surveys in purpose and technique, 
and can as desirably be undertaken by the 
state library. 


RESEARCH 


This brings us to the activity properly called 
research. Research is a tricky word. Different 
people mean different things by it. They feel 
differently about it. Only recently the term has 
assumed a very honorific character—although 
possessing ominous portent—denoting fearful 
though necessary activities through which 
great nations and whole civilizations may be 
preserved or destroyed. Not too long ago, 
however, research was for many a term of de- 
preciation if not of derision. 

One of the major functions of libraries is to 
serve the needs and interests of those engaged 
in specialized study, scholarly investigation, 
and research. Yet even in the library profes- 
sion one could not detect—at least in the pre- 
Sputnik era—any widespread conviction of the 
practical value of research as an essential for 
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policy making and effective guidance in ana- 
lyzing library operations themselves. Certainly, 
there is not a very impressive volume of actual 
research reported in the professional library 
literature. Ала there are, I suspect, still a con- 
siderable number of librarians who see re- 
search not as aid to, but irrelevant to, the hard 
realities and practical utilities of library oper- 
ations—some who, like too many councilmen, 
county commissioners, and legislators, reflect 
the naive opinion that research is really “re- 
search," an elaborate, wasteful, re-doing of 
what is already known, or readily knowable 
by persons of practical experience and com- 
mon sense. 


PURE AND APPLIED RESEARCH 


At this point it may be useful to define what 
we mean by research in the library field. Dis- 
tinctly it is not what academicians call pure 
research. You are familiar, I am sure, with 
the patiently accumulated bodies of verified 
knowledge built over the generations, and still 
being built by scientists and scholars, to ex- 
plain the phenomena of the physical universe 
and the behavior of the human beings that in- 


habit the earth. Each of the great academic. 


disciplines marked off in the physical and 
social sciences and humanities has its own 
framework of theory built by the constant 
interaction of specific researches and existing 
hypotheses constituting the discipline’s con- 
ceptual system. The pure researcher starts 
from one segment of the system formulated as 
hypotheses to be tested, and conducts specific 
researches to test their validity. He is absorbed 
in research into such matters as the nature of 
the atom, or the instinctive characteristics of 
man. It is left to others, almost as if by acci- 
dent, to make applications to the work-a-day 
world. In the university’s hierarchy of values, 
the leaders in pure research occupy the place 
.of highest honor, and justly so. Their research 
forms the indispensable base on which applied 
research is built. There are few in any 
country or generation with the originality of 
mind, the creative spark, and the concentrated, 
continued drive to follow this life of passionate 
curiosity, from whose work flow in unpre- 
dictable ways consequences of the utmost 
practical value to millions. 

Research in librarianship, clearly, is not of 
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this kind. It is applied research, not pure re- 
search (some people call it action research). 


It starts with library problems. It is focused | 


on these problems and is practical in intent. 
In the publie library field it deals with ques- 
tions such as: “Why is there such an abrupt 
drop in public library use by young people 
when their formal schooling ends? What are 
the comparative costs and the comparative 
quantity and quality of service by bookmobile 
and by stationary service units located in 
trading centers? Does centralized processing 
release local community library personnel for 
more direct reader services, or leave them with- 
out any function that they have the education 
and skill to perform? What is an adequate 
book collection for a library system?” 

But although research in librarianship starts 
with practical library problems such as these, 
it depends for its effectiveness on the concep- 
tual systems built by pure research, the re- 
sults of research in the academic disciplines 
in the social sciences especially. Library re- 
search at its best becomes a part of the general 
body of applied research in these disciplines. 

Not only is research in librarianship applied 
research; it does not have a methodology of 
its own. Rather, it chooses the method most 
applicable for a particclar research from the 
methodological arsenals developed by the re- 
search scientists and ocher scholarly investi- 
gators—by historians, political scientists and 
students oi administration, economists, soci- 
ologists, social psychologists, social anthro- 
pologists. Tt uses textual analysis; individual 
or multiple external okservation; participant 


observation; depth, focused, or extensive in- . 


terviews; representative sampling; question- 
naires; statistical analysis; as the problem be- 
ing attacked suggests. In the case of biblio- 
graphical control and retrieval by machine 
methods, it borrows its methods from mathe- 
matics, symbolic logic, and the engineering 
sciences. More than is the case with pure re- 
search, applied research is suited to coopera- 
tive or team research. 

І have, for purposes of emphasis, made the 
line between pure and applied research too 
distinct. Many projects of scholarly investi- 
gation that are of great value fall at various 
points between these two categories. But the 
locus of research in librarianship in the area 
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of applied research is unmistakably clear. 


RESEARCH AND STATE LIBRARIES 


But the main purpose of our analysis is to 
define the function of research as one of the 
intelligence tools for state libraries. It ap- 
pears to me that it is of great value—not so 
much for the immediate solution of immediate 
puzzles but as a basic aid in long-term plan- 
ning, policy determination, defining purposes, 
and evaluating major operations. 

Should the state libraries, then, undertake 
the research function directly? J would say, 
except in very unusual cases, “no.” Rather, 1 
believe that the state library should turn to the 
library schools that have the resources, staff, 
and organization to carry on applied research 
in librarianship, for the performance of this 
basic intelligence function. I do not wish to 
exaggerate the extent to which library schools 
now have the means to perform the research 
task for state libraries. Only six of them are 
now organized and staffed for research and 
advanced instruction leading to the doctorate. 
And all but one of the six have instituted the 
doctoral and research program within the 
last half-dozen years. It takes time to build a 
fully adequate center of professional research. 
But the six schools are all located in universi- 
ties where there can be regular and frequent 
‚ contact between the library school faculty 
members carrying on research in librarianship 
and the more basic research of the social and 
physical sciences and humanistic scholarship. 
All six are devoted to the use of their re- 
sources to building cumulatively a corpus of 
significant, useful, verified knowledge in li- 
brarianship, The deans and faculty representa- 
tives from these doctoral library schools have 
formed themselves into a permanent group to 
cooperate in futhering these very aims. Thus, 
although at present far from adequate for 
the tasks of basic research in the public and 
other library fields, the library schools, es- 
pecially the doctoral library schools, are, 1 
believe, the best resource there is. 

The state libraries are not staffed, nor so 
placed in reference to the whole body of re- 
lated research, as to perform this type of in- 
telligence service for themselves. Nor are the 
various professional associations into which 
librarians are organized so equipped. There 


are elements in the successful performance of 
research other than the possession of adequate 
staff and resources. A principal element is 
maximum objectivity, which is at the center 
of all research methodologies. State libraries 
and library associations are tied closely to 
existing library programs, procedures, and 
loyalties. Library schools are less closely afhl- 
iated with the library status quo. Moreover, 
library schools live in a general institutional 
atmosphere that puts more emphasis upon the 
morality of objectivity than is the atmosphere 
of libraries which necessarily emphasize the 
promotion of programs rather than cold anal- 
ysis of them. Research is not only hard, exact- 
ing work. It means spending many lonely 
hours free from interruptions. It involves con- 
stant risks of expenditures of energy, time, 
and money that may lead to dead ends. And, 
at times, it requires the facing of moral de- 
cisions as to the nature and extent of reporting 
unfavorable results of programs and policies 
with which the researcher is emotionally identi- 
fied. It would seem, therefore, that research in 
librarianship is more suited to the professional 
school scholar than to the practicing librarian 
directly responsible for the promotion of spe- 
cific programs. It is important, however, that 
there be the closest possible liaison between 
state library leadership and the research lead- 
ership of the library schools in the develop- 
ment of research in librarianship useful to 
state libraries. 


THE STATE LIBRARY SURVEY 


There is one strategic type of library in- 
telligence which calls for active cooperation 
between library school and state library per- 
sonnel. This is the statewide or nationwide 
library survey, to be used as the basis for 
building the state, regional, or national library 
program, For such an enterprise there is 
needed both the research skills and back- 
ground of the library school personnel and the 
special knowledge and practical insights of the 
state library personnel. Апа since a general 
library survey for a state is designed as the 
base for legislation and appropriations there is 
an advantage in tying into the survey the lay 
library and political leaders of the state. The 
recent New York state study of public library 
service and the current survey in California 
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have followed this pattern of tri-partite partic- 
ipation. It may or may not be suitable for 
other state situations. 

Our analysis ends, as it began, with the 
statement that as state libraries grow larger 
and more complex, especially as they take on 
the responsibility for public library develop- 
ment throughout a state, they need to develop 


consciously and systemetically the intelligence 
function as part of their structure and on- , 
going program. This means the regular assign- 
ments of time, funds, and personnel for staff 
studies, field studies, and local surveys, and 
for the maintenance of continued contact and 
cooperation with the agencies of applied pro- 
fessional research. 


STATE LIBRARY RESEARCH IN ACTION 


Five brief reports of specific research projects concluded the program 
of the meeting at which Dr. Leigh's paper was read: 1) a management 
study of a state library agency; 2) preparation of a new master plan 
for state library service, beginning with a study of county statistics; 
3) an ambitious regional (multi-state) library development project; 
4) a ten-year report of progress under a 1948 state plan; and 5) a plan 
for library development of a metropolitan area, produced as a work- 
shop project. Most of these reports have been condensed considerably 


for publication. 


MANAGEMENT STUDY OF THE 
WISCONSIN FREE LIBRARY 
COMMISSION 


By S. JANICE KEE, secretary, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, formerly executive secre- 
tary of ALA’s Public Libraries Division and 
now president of the Association of State Li- 
braries. 

A management study of the Traveling Li- 
brary Department of the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission has been made by Jewel C. 
Hardkopf, a professionally trained librarian 
who is also a qualified and experienced man- 
agement analyst. It was conducted over a pe- 
riod of eleven consecutive weeks, at a cost of 
$1925. It was a comprehensive, critical, de- 
tailed examination of all internal management 
and the performance of the twenty-six-member 
staff of the Traveling Library. All jobs were 
analyzed for efficient and economical per- 
formance. 

The survey of the Traveling Library in- 
cluded an analysis of its organizational struc- 
ture; an evaluation of administrative policies, 
with a close look at all methods, procedures, 
and operations for carrying out these policies; 
and a study of staff requirements and space 
layout. Special emphasis was placed on exam- 
ining two major work units in the Traveling 
Library: 1) Technical Services (ordering, 
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classifying, cataloging, processing, and mend- 
ing) and 2) Reference and Loan Services (re- 
quests for information, requests for loans, cir- 
culation procedures and shipping). 

The surveyor interviewed every member of 
the staff, observed and analyzed method, mo- 
tion, and time used to perform each task, and 
identified the most serious problem areas. She 
held frequent interviews with the secretary of 
the Commission and the director of the Travel- 
ing Library. She secured staff participation 
in the application of work simplification, in- 
cluding the planning and conducting of tests 
aimed to improve the method of doing the 
work. Special attention was given to the 
achievement of a uniformly high level of per- 
formance by all employses in all jobs. 

The first major recoramendation of the sur- 
veyor called for the organization of the Tech- 
nical Services unit and the Reference and 
Loan unit with supervisors reporting to the 
director of the Traveling Library. The imme- 
diate adoption of this recommendation elimi- 
nated a problem in lack of supervision and con- 
trol. This organizational structure was adopted 
early in the course of the study, therefore the 
surveyor was able to make recommendations 
appropriate to an ongoing operation along 
these administrative lines and to render con- 
siderable service to the Commission by giving 
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training to the staff in the new setup which 
called for some redistribution of duties. 

In all, the surveyor made about 150 recom- 
mendations, all of which are not, of course, 
equal in importance. Some call for very little 
adjustment, which was often made on the 
spot. Others came after careful consideration, 
and after time and cost studies had been com- 
pleted. Some require further study. Many call 
for new or revised policy and procedure state- 
ments. 

Three features of this study have 
been of significant value to the Commission: 
1) There was staff participation and training 
throughout the entire study. The staff was 
most cooperative, interested and keenly alert 
to the purposes and requirements of the sur- 
vey. 2) There was cooperation by other state 
government offices. The simplification of the 
ordering procedures was accepted in one 
meeting with heads of three departments of 
state government because the surveyor was 
able to produce convincing time and cost 
studies and evidence of considerable unneces- 
sary paper handling. 3) A measurement of ref- 
erence service was established. An analysis 
was made of a large sampling of mail requests 
and a method for measuring reference re- 
quests, defining and classifying them was de- 
vised. 

The Commission: staff considers this a suc- 
cessful study. The implementation of the rec- 
ommendations, with which we are in basic 
agreement, is progressing steadily. The study 
is benefiting not only the state agency but 
the entire state as well, as the public library 
consultants use what they learred during the 
period of the survey in advising local librar- 
ians on their management problems. 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT SURVEY 


By InviNc. LIEBERMAN, director, School of Li- 
brarianship, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle. 

The Pacific Northwest Librarv Development 
Project was established on July 2, 1956, for a 
„two-year period. It was financed by a grant 
ôf $76,000 from the Ford Foundation and ad- 
ministered through the School of Librarian- 
ship of the University of Washington. Its pur- 
pose was to study all aspects of library serv- 


ices and facilities in the Pacific Northwest , 
and develop an action program to be presented 
to the Pacific Northwest Library Association. 

The staff of the project consisted of a politi- 
cal scientist as director, a professional librar- 
ian as assistant director and a secretary-edito- 
rial assistant. 

The project divided its work into four ma- 
jor fields: 1) public libraries, 2) elementary 
and secondary school libraries, 3) college, 
university and special libraries, and 4) librar- 
ies and librarians of the Northwest. Within 
each of the major fields, a number of topics 
were selected, largely on the basis of their 
pertinence and urgency. In the public libraries 
field such topics as the financing of public 
libraries, the state and provincial library 
agency, boards of trustees, and problems of 
library service in metropolitan areas were 
studied. The school libraries section consid- 
ered such diverse yet significant problems as 
the role of the school library in the school sys- 
tem, the relations of standards to practice in 
school libraries, the administrator’s perception 
of the role and function of the school library, 
and relations between school and public Н- 
braries. In the college, university and special 
libraries field, the question of control and 
policy-making in college and university librar- 
ies and the research functions of such libraries 
were among the topics covered; special library 
studies included those dealing with law, medi- 
cine, art, and music, as well as the governmen- 
tal libraries. The fourth category included 
such broadly oriented studies as those dealing 
with the intellectual-cultural development of 
the region and its relevance for library service, 
the geographic-ecological background of the 
region and what it means to library service, 
and studies dealing with education for librar- 
ianship and the library profession in the re- 
gion. A study of the Pacific Northwest Biblio- 
graphic Center was also made, jointly spon- 
sored by the Project and the Center. 

In research staff, the project drew heavily 
from social scientists and librarians and li- 
brary educators in the region. Such disciplines 
as economics, geography, history, political sci- 
ence, and sociology were drawn on for re- 
search. Most of the research staff came from 
the region, with all of the states and provinces 
represented in the development of studies. Two 
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‘persons from outside the region, Raynard 
Swank and Leon Carnovsky, were brought in 
to conduct studies because of their nationally 
recognized competence in the fields they were 
asked to investigate. 

The tenor of the studies is that the Pacific 
Northwest falls short of minimum standards of 
library service in many parts of the region. 
This is attributable to the relatively low status 
of the library in its respective environment, 
which is in turn reflected in the absence of 
service in numerous areas, inadeqate budgets, 
and the relative difficulty with which changes 
deemed desirable by the profession are en- 
acted. 

The consensus of the project staff and its 
research personnel is that the most promising 
avenue of solution to the problems confronting 
librarianship lies in greater coordination and 
integration. The stimulus must come from the 
highest echelon or level. Thus, a more im- 
portant role for the state library agency is 
envisioned, and the project proposes that pub- 
lic libraries be brought into closer relationship 
with their respective parent governments. In 
college and university libraries, greater co- 
ordination in planning for the development of 
specialized collections is needed. In school li- 
braries, administrative recognition must be 
given to the role of the school library in the 
educational system, and adequate support must 
be given on the state level to the development 
of school library programs. Special libraries, 
especially those concerned with law and medi- 
cine, are badly in need of coordinating pro- 
grams which will enable practitioners to have 
needed resources at their disposal. 

The initial impetus for development in all 
these fields must come from the library pro- 
fession itself which, if libraries are to survive, 
should engage, in a more positive manner than 
in the past, in the competitive struggle for 
recognition characteristic of all institutions in 
our society. If the librarians of the Pacific 
Northwest, over a period of years, through the 
assumption of an active position in their 
communities, can achieve recognition and the 
development and utilization of their resources 
and potential their success stands a chance of 
being stabilized. This will require continuing 
programs of education and development and, 
most important, the involvement of persons 
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outside the profession as well as within it. 

The University of Washington Press will 
publish the reports and recommendations of 
the project in four volumes, each dealing with 
one of the major fields. 


A NEW STATE PLAN FOR MICHIGAN 


By Jean Jounson, library consultant, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing, who is directing 
the study described in this report. 

The need for revision of the Michigan State 
Board for Libraries’ postwar plan of 1943 had 
long been apparent but had to be postponed 
for lack of means for making a basic study. 
With federal funds this study was begun in 
October 1956. Called “An Introductory Study 
of the State of Michigan; Actual and Potential 
Library Service,” it is a compilation of sta- 
tistics on a county besis which will be fol- 
lowed by detailed study of the areas to be in- 
cluded in each proposed library system. 

The Introductory S-udy will be used not 
only as a basis for a state plan for the develop- 
ment of library systems but also as 1) a 
guide to the Michigan State Board for Li- 
braries in its future use of state and federal 
funds; 2) an aid to the State Library Con- 
sultants in their work with specific areas; 3) 
an aid in informing legislators and others of 
the library needs of the state; and 5) a guide 
toward the revision of legislation affecting li- 
braries. 

The study is being made by one half-time 
consultant, and one zull-time secretary. An 
Advisory Committee of twenty representative 
librarians and trustees was appointed in April 
1958 to aid in the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses of the study. À public administration 
analyst has been engaged to assist in the in- 
terpretation of the dzta, beginning officially 
July 1, 1958. 

So far the study is limited to county sta- 
tistics for 1950 and 1255 that indicate socio- 
economic conditions affecting any public serv- 
ice and that will show strengths and weak- 
nesses of existing publie library service. As 
quickly as possible it will be expanded to 
include other kinds of libraries in the state— 
school, college, university and special—and 
their relation to one another as well as to the 
public libraries. 

Difficulties which лауе been encountered 
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and which other states might also encounter 
include: 1) the staff’s lack of specialized train- 


' ing and experience in this type of work; 2) 


lack of staff time available for the study; 3) 
pressure of the need for conclusions before 
thorough work has been completed; and 4) 
difficulty in getting specialized help due to 
the specialists’ stereotyped concept of libraries 
and the staff’s difhculty in communicating the 
nature of help required. 

It is too early to evaluate either the content 
or the method of the study but care is being 
taken to make sure that an evaluation will be 
included. Some of the questions that will be 
asked are: Was the study reliable and did it 
yield the necessary information? Was the cost 
in time and money in proportion to the value? 
Were the right steps taken to involve other 
people to insure maximum acceptance and 
application of the findings of the study? Were 
they taken at the right time? 


STATEWIDE STUDIES IN CONNECTICUT 


Ву Heren A. Ripcway, chief, Bureau of Li- 
brary Services, Connecticut State Department 
of Education. Miss Ridgway is second vice 
president of ALA. 

Most of Connecticut’s library planning and 
development during the past ten years has 
been based on the Connecticut Library Survey, 
completed and published in April 1948 by the 
Division of Research and Planning of the 
State Department of Education, at the request 
of the Connecticut Library Association. A 
committee of librarians, library trustees, and 
consultants from the State Department of 
Education also participated. 

The director of this Connecticut research 
study was Edward A. Wight. Time has proved 
Dr. Wight to be a very able and astute sur- 
veyor; his survey embodied virtually all of the 
factors desirable in a library research project 
of this type. 

The Connecticut Library Survey includes 
information as of 1946 on economic and social 
background; governmental structure; develop- 
ment of public libraries; areas without public 

-library service; organization and administra- 
tion of public libraries; resources of libraries 
in buildings, book stock, finance, personnel, 
and services; the state library, the former Con- 
necticut Public Library Committee; libraries 


in the schools; and regional and state library 
programs. 

In line with recommendations made in the 
survey: 1) the number of small independent 
libraries has been reduced by merger or the 
development of branch libraries in the towns; 
2) wider community representation on library 
boards and increased town support are grow- 
ing, although very slowly; 3) library salaries 
and personnel practices, including retirement 
provisions, are steadily improving; 4) one 
of the five state-regional library service cen- 
ters recommended has been established (1955) 
in Middletown, and seven of the twelve rec- 
ommended types of services and activities 
recommended are currently being given; 5) 
the Public Library Committee was abolished 
(1947) and its functions reassigned to the 
Bureau of Library Services in the State De- 
partment of Education; 6) state aid to town 
libraries has increased from $100 to $500 on 
an equal matching basis with town funds; 
7) under the new state librarian, Robert Sale, 
plans for the expansion of the book capacity 
of the state library building have been de- 
veloped and are currently being implemented. 

On the negative side, the newer types of 
state aid recommended by Dr. Wight have not 
yet been adopted, certification of public li- 
brarians is stil held in abeyance (since 
1947), and school library development has 
been unexpectedly slow. The new factor in 
state development and planning since the Con- 
necticut Survey has been the whole idea of 
metropolitan regional planning. This concept 
will definitely modify the number of state li- 
brary service centers and their activities as 
recommended by Dr. Wight. 

The Richardson Report, designed to im- 
plement the survey, has proved to be less useful 
than the survey itself. While the text was use- 
ful in outlining the services which might be 
expected from a state-regional library service 
center, the sample budgets were so idealistic 
and so far above current library expenditures 
in the areas to be served that they tended to 
antagonize or to discredit the validity of the 
recommendations with budget officials and 


14 plan for Library Development in the State of 
Connecticut, by Ransom L. Richardson. Connecticut 
State Department of Education, Hartford, 1950. 58 p. 
о.р. 
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КК legislators. In requesting the first Cen- 
ter at Middletown, the minimum budget finally 
specified was more in line with Dr. Wight's 
recommendation of $50,000 than with Mr. 
Richardson's of $174,000-$300,000, and the 
request was obtained in toto. While not suffi- 
ciently large to support all of the supplemen- 
tary services recommended by Mr. Richardson, 
the budget obtained was more realistic in that 
it did provide all of the supplementary serv- 
ices that the local libraries were ready to 
absorb in their current state of development. 
These facts seem to indicate that a survey can 
look much further into the future and be con- 
siderably more idealistic, whereas a plan for 
implementation must be both financially and 
politically realistic and definitely related to 
current circumstances. 


THE SACRAMENTO PLAN— 
A COOPERATIVE STUDY 


By Оокотнү M. SINCLAIR, cunos i int Col: 
fornia State Library, Sucramento. [nsteua oj 
discussing the kinds of local studies made by 
the California State Library, which she felt 
were not essentially different from those made 
by most state agencies, Miss Sinclair described 
a somewhat different type of study recently 
made under California State Library sponsor- 
ship. 

Sacramento's metropolitan area has the 
problems all metropolitan areas have, com- 
plicated by a higher-than-average rate of 
population growth. The city and county, realiz- 
ing that something ought to be done, recently 
had a study made by the Public Administra- 
tion Service of Chicago, whose major rec- 
ommendation was a county-wide borough sys- 
tem. There was no detailed recommendation 
for library service, though there are separate 
library systems in city and county. 

On the afternoon of April 29, 1958, eight 
people, including the assistant state librarian 
and seven library administrators from Cali- 
fornia metropolitan areas, sat down to con- 
sider this problem. They constituted one team 
of the workshop on library problems of metro- 
politan areas held recently by the California 
State Library. Neither the Sacramento city li- 
rarian nor the Sacramento county librarian 
was on the team. This was by design and was 
not an accident. 
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Margaret Klausner, director of the Stockton- 
Joaquin library, acted as resource person, She 
had visited both libraries, talked with both” 
librarians and other officials, had figures and 
facts, maps and charts, school population, es- 
timates broken down by area, and so forth. A 
selected library of material on metropolitan 
problems was available to the study group. 

For three afternoons and some evenings the 
team worked to produce a pattern of library 
service that would be appropriate for this area 
under a borough system of government. They 
looked at the problem more from the view- 
point of what ought to be than what is, and 
kept a firm eye on the national standards. 
They recommended a new central library, 
located it within an area, described its facili- 
ties and services. They outlined three levels 
of branch library service, with the standards 
for each, and indiceted communities where 
such branches might be located. They made 
recommendations about bookmobiles, person- 
1.21, collections, and buildings. 

On the fourth day they produced the Sacra- 
mento Plan, in duplicated form, for the con- 
sideration of other members of the workshop 
who had been working on other problems. 

What will come of the Sacramento Plan? 
Of course, we don't know yet. But the Sacra- 
mento county librarian was present at the 
workshop, though on another team, and he 
has taken the Sacramento Plan back to his 
county administrative officer for study. He 
could do far worse than adopt it, as it stands, 
to be the working plan for metropolitan li- 
brary service. And it need not wait for 
borough system approval—it can be adopted 
at once. When you consider that the report 
represents about 120 man-hours of concen- 
trated work by high-powered library talent, 
both jurisdictions ought to be grateful for 
this free, though informal and not-exactly- 
polished study. 

We believe it is a good job, as were the 
reports of the four other teams. Among the 
factors that make it a good job were the team 
effort, the fresh approach by all members. And 
we can hope that eight people who thought 
well and boldly about Sacramento’s metro- 
politan library problems may well have car- 
ried back some of that boldness to their own 
desks the next Monday morning. 
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What did two business men—one a lumber- 
man from southeastern Louisiana, the other 
a banker from the northwestern corner of that 
state—talk about when they met for the first 
time at the gala opening of the new Republic 
National Bank in Dallas, Texas? Did they 
discuss stocks, bonds, cattle, oil, weather, or 
the gold leaf inside the elaborate building? No. 
They talked about Essae Martha Culver. From 
banks to books the conversation took an im- 
mediate turn as each discovered that State 
Librarian Culver and her persuasive power to 
get leading citizens to work for library de- 
velopment in Louisiana was what they had 
most in common. 

While the institution of public library serv- 
ice in Louisiana stretches in breadth from the 
94,000 square feet of the new state library 
building in Baton Rouge to the simplest fisher- 
man's shack in Terrebone Parish and reaches 
in depth from a preschool picture book to re- 
search data for the laboratories of Standard 
Oil, it literally remains the living, lengthened 
shadow of Essae M. Culver, the state's first and 
only state librarian. 


—————— i 


Mrs. Currier is director of the Mississippi 
Library Commission and currently president 
of the Public Library Association, a division 
. of the American Library Association. Her 

‘first contact with Louisiana's library service 
was as a child reader in what later became 
the first parish library in the state, Richland 
Parish. 


LIVING LIBRARIANS, X 


THE LENGTHENED SHADOW 


Essae M. Culver 
and the Louisiana State Library 


by Lura Gibbons Currier 


A young librarian groped in the dark of 
her stuffy little hotel room that had neither 
closet nor bath and dropped a nickel in the 
slot of a small electric fan hoping to get relief 
from the stifling, murky heat of a July night in 
Baton Rouge. It was 1925. Essae M. Culver had 
come to Louisiana on loan from California to 
carry out Milton James Ferguson's mission 
with the Carnegie Corporation to "prime 
some state's library pump." 

In 1958 the same librarian, stil] young, 
nodded to the engineer to pull the switch to 
make the thousands of visitors to the new 
library thermostatically comfortable. Essae M. 
Culver had stayed in Louisiana to guide its 
library program from the nickel-in-the-slot fan 
to the $2,000,000 symphony in brick and mar. 
ble that is its new state library building. 

Louisiana is different. Every place is dif- 
ferent, but Louisiana is more so. Retaining 
much of the flavor of the old world, its 
counties are parishes, its laws are based on 
the Napoleonic Code, and its French inheri- 
tance is—well, French. Its library development 
has been different, too. Louisiana has given 
the word “demonstration” to the vocabulary 
of library development and the two have be- 
come almost synonymous. Library pioneers in 
Louisiana set a pattern of parish library or- 
ganization by means of state demonstration and 
they have stuck with it persistently, consist- 
ently, and effectively. Whatever differences of 
opinion may arise in the halls of intellectual 
debate on library development the fact still 
remains that in 1957 the 2,683,516 people in 
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Ј.оџіѕіапа read 8,830,258 books from their 
public libraries—and that's good reading in 
anybody's league. 

To say that the public library system in 
Louisiana has been Culverized is to put it 
about as succinctly and accurately as possible. 

Who is this librarian who in only part of a 
lifetime has built the state's library system 
from none to 47 parish libraries, increased the 
state library's book collection from 3000 
volumes (78 of them on how to grow cotton 
in Egypt!) to 350,000 volumes, been one of the 
two southern women elected to the highest 
office within the gift of her profession, presi. 
dent of the American Library Association, re- 
ceived the first honorary degree ever to be 
awarded to a woman by Pomona College, and 
survived the most violent political storms of 
any state in the American union? 

Miss Culver is puzzling. She possesses none 
of the hallmarks of a “successful” woman. The 
brass of those who reach high places is miss- 
ing. She has not had to reach her high place 
by putting other people in theirs. The scintilla- 
tion of success has remained diffused in steady, 
soft light, She has achieved firmness without 
hardness, and if there is an iron fist in that 
velvet glove (which is very likely considering 
the scrimmages she has been through) it is 
never discernible. 

Miss Culver is a psychiatrist’s nightmare. 
Of course, one must be versatile to be well- 
balanced; one must have a life apart from her 
profession to maintain equilibrium. But she 
doesn’t have. She also presents a problem to a 
biographer because one is expected to relay an 
acceptable answer to the eternal question: 
“What is your hobby?” or the reader will 
never get an accurately focused picture of a 
well-adjusted, enjoyable, normal human being. 
When Miss Culver glibly says that mountain 
climbing is her hobby a quick glance at Lou- 
isiana’s topography will reveal that that is a 
would-have-been-nice-maybe, nostalgic tribute 
to the “tender grace of a day that is dead.” 
Since she was born in Kansas, mountain 
climbing doesn’t represent any buried native 
tendency. Upon close questioning it develops 
that she really does have a hobby—-and it is 
LIBRARIES! That sends the whole matter 
right back for the psychiatrists to puzzle over 
while her associates enjoy the company of a 
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wonderful hostess whose repertoire of enter- 
taining stories could improve some profes- 
sional television programs and her facility for 
hospitality makes visitors angle for repeat in- 
vitations to her lived-in-and-loved-every-min- 
ute-of-it apartment. 

Somewhere the psychologists have said that : 
one could tell a person’s character, interest, 
and attitudes by the things with which she 
surrounds herself. This diagnosis of Miss Cul- 
ver is not recommended, because a visit among 
her everyday surroundings would lead one 
exactly nowhere. Obviously she likes almost 
everybody and everything, ranging from Lyle 
Saxon’s pen stand and ink well to the most 
unique contemporary gadgets. 

“This is not exactly what I wanted to get 
at,” complained one amateur interviewer to 
another after they had spent a half-day trying 
to reduce Miss Culver to paper. “I wanted less 
of the library and more of Miss Culver.” It is 
impossible to separate the two, and in the in- 
ability to distinguish the library from the lady 
one may have found the key to Essae Martha 
Culver. Perhaps therein lies the same element 
of concentrated genius that could not separate 
Chopin from his music nor Wordsworth from 
his poetry. Is it too presumptive, especially in 
a library publication, to assume that develop- 
ing libraries takes genius, too? A profession 
that strikes at all facets of life, that embraces 
a variety of technical skills ranging from book- 
mobiles to bibliography, and that puts one in 
contact with people all the way from the 
youngster who is seeing Peter Rabbit for the 
first time to the bank president who is taking 
a long look at his taxes before he calls a legis- 
lator and asks to have them raised, requires 
of its masters genius in administration, pa- 
tience, human understanding, and love that 
permit of no narrowness. And Miss Culver is 
one of its masters. 

Miss Culver is hard to interview. It is al- 
most impossible to keep the conversation on the 
subject at hand because the subject herself is 
always steering the discussion toward some- 
one else. When one tries to find out just how 
Louisiana’s library program has developed, 
Miss Culver begins to recite a long and im-* 
pressive list of who has been who for the past 
three decades in Louisiana's political, social 
economic, and educational life. She recites 
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thriling stories of how prominent lawyers, 
judges, industrialists, planters, clubwomen, 
and social leaders have stopped their busy, 
productive affairs to spend endless hours work- 
ing to secure library support at the parish and 
state levels. There have been, according to her, 
so many “accidents” of the right persons be- 
ing in the right places at the right times. In 
the early days there were incidents of chicken 
sandwiches and coffee for the police jurors 
(supervisors and commissioners to most 
Americans) at the propitious moment. How- 
ever, no amount of sincere and becoming 
modesty on the part of Essae M. Culver hides 
the consistent thread that runs through the 
warp and woof of this Louisiana library tapes- 
try. The civic leaders know who sold them on 
library service; the politicians concede that 
accidents are made, not born; few have failed 
to discern the hand that made the sandwiches 
and just happened to be there to serve them. 
From the very beginning, Miss Culver's 
capacity for sensing the local situation led 
her immediately to the realization that the 
“South is for Southerners.” Milton Ferguson 
had made her aware that when he first called 
on Governor Fuqua, the Executive would have 
no traffic with this library proposal from the 
Carnegie Corporation until he was sure that 
it was not some “Yankee scheme to educate 
the heathen of the South" and until he under- 
stood definitely that the state was expected to 
support it and operate it as one of its own 
institutions. Taking on the protective colora- 
tion of moonlight and magnolias, Miss Culver 
set about to become a southerner. Апа that 
she did. Not a do-good, “professional southern- 
er," but a real one—understending, sympa- 
thetic, loving and loved. No born-to-the-planta- 
tion Southern lady ever wore white gloves more 
becomingly, entertained visitors more gra- 
clously, brewed stronger coffee or produced 
more exciting café brulot, moved with more 
apparent leisure, paid feminine tribute to 
masculine superiority тоге strategically, 
smiled more advantageously, operated with 
less friction, or got her way more consistently 
than this “do-it-yourself” southerner. 
* On the occasion of the granting of an 
honorary degree by Pomona College (she is 
now Dr. Culver, but will not allow the use of 
the term) Governor Robert F. Kennon spoke 


for the entire state when he said: Louisiana 
is proud of its famous librarian. Your deserved 
honor reflects credit not only upon yourself 
and the state library but upon the state as a 
whole, and I wish to extend to you my personal 
and official congratulations." 

In his personal congratulations Governor 
Kennon sounded the keynote of Miss Culver's 
unique contribution to library development in 
Louisiana. Whatever other qualifications she 
possesses, and in whatever proportions, had 
she not had rare political acumen her talents 
would have been useless, because she simply 
would not have been there to use them. It is a 
diplomatic miracle that she stayed profes- 
sionally alive through all of the violent up- 
heavals of the state's stormy political weather. : 
She makes the understatement of a lifetime 
when she modestly attributes her survival to the 
office holders' great interest in reading books 
and their consuming desire to support li- 
braries! One of Louisiana's leading political 
figures puts it far more accurately when he. 
says: “You just don’t meddle with Miss Essae. 
It ain't smart." That the spoils system, which 
operates to some degree in every branch of 
democratic structure in every state, has never 
touched her or her agency in the employment 
of a single individual or the expenditure of a 
single appropriated dollar is a two-way tribute: 
first, to Miss Culver for phenomenal skill as a 
political administrator, and second, to the 
politicians for their perception in recognizing 
it. 

Anybody for California? There’s the re- 
turn half of a train ticket that has been lying 
around in Louisiana unused for some time 
now. When Miss Culver left there for Baton 
Rouge 33 years ago she bought a round trip 
tricket—just in case. If the long, uphill pull 
through poverty and politics, flood and famine, 
discouragement and depression has ever 
tempted her to use it, she has never said so. 
They intend to see that it’s never used—these 
Louisianians, all the way from the education- 
supporting, library-loving, book-reading man 
in the Governor’s office to little Pierre who 
pulls up his pirogue beside the bayou dock 
and waits for the books available to him 
through the dreams, devotion, skill, hard work 
and charm of that “library lady from Lou- 
isiana.” 
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STEPS 


TOWARD COOPERATION 


“ГП Meet You on the Corner 





Mrs. Schenk has worked in state and public 
libraries, made surveys of state and regional 
library service, directed numerous institutes 
and workshops, and served as a consultant for 
a variety of projects concerned with library 
extension and regional library development. 
She is the author of County and Regional Li- 
brary Development, published by ALA. 


Exhortations urging librarians to take active 
steps toward cooperation for better service to 
the public have become so commonplace as to 
border on the monotony of music from a one- 
string lyre. It is refreshing then to read a re- 
port in Liaison, the British Library Associa- 
tion’s news-sheet, August 1958: 


The practice of library cooperation has now 
been brought to such a fine art that only the 
other day when we rang up a neighbouring li- 
brary for something that was wanted in more 
than a hurry, we received the reply—‘Start 
walking along your side of Grosvenor Square 
and Г] meet you on the corner.” 


This incident indicates that some steps to- 
ward cooperation may be definitely physical. 
There are, however, many more mental and 
emotional hazards. 

Those in the business of promoting coopera- 
tion in various economic and educational 
fields frequently illustrate their thesis by 
means of anecdotes. One tells of the Cajun 
farmer in Louisiana who, following a learned 
talk by the county farm agent on the benefits 
accruing to farmers willing to work together 
for mutual benefit, summed up the essential 
points as chairman: “We’re like a bunch of 
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by Gretchen Knief Schenk 


bananas. We either stick together or we get 
skinned." 


RECOGNITICN OF NEED 


This anecdote illustrates the fact that the 
first step toward cooperation is recognition of 
a common need. Where libraries are concerned 
this may indeed be the hardest step, since it is 
difficult for those who have never had good 
library service to sense that anything else, 
anything better may be needed. State agency 
workers are repeatedly confronted with this 
problem, often asking in desperation, “How 
can we get our librarians, our trustees, to 
see the need for cooperation?” 

“А little leaven leaveneth the whole lump"; 
and one or two persons in an area, who have 
themselves experienced good library service, 
can function as that leaven. They will not nec- 
essarily be librarians or board members. Or- 
dinary citizens, known to comfortable librar- 
ians and trustees as “trouble makers," very 
often act as the goad toward taking the first 
step—recognition of need. Dedicated public 
officials, such as career city and county man- 
agers, once having experienced the excellent 
effects of good cooperative library service, 
have also been known to stimulate action. 

А common vulnerable spot, the Achilles heel 
of need in a group of libraries, can be used to 
encourage a favorable attitude toward cooper- 
ation. When enough people are irked by a 
task, or when enouga feel pressures in the 
same areas, there will inevitably develop a 
gradual recognition of the benefits of coopera- 
tion. The current trend toward cooperative cat? 
aloging is not accidental, neither is the sharing 
of services of children's and other special li- 
brarians. Аз early as 1924 the Los Angeles 
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Regional Group of Catalogers and Classifiers | 


banded together “for mutual help in solving 
problems of catalogers and classifiers.” As 
both catalogers and children’s librarians di- 
minish in number, the need to seek relief in co- 
operative projects has become more urgent. 
Part of the success of the book trade’s venture 
in supplying circulating libraries to public li- 
braries for a fee lies in the fact that books 
are ready for circulation upon arrival, 

Another method to stimulate recognition of 
a common need is to appeal to business and 
government officials accustomed to dealing in 
large-scale operations. Business men in partic- 
ular can see the advantages of “wholesaling” 
some library functions, while “retailing” those 
dealing directly with the public. They see the 
benefits of cooperative book buying as a type 
of quantity discount. They know the cost of ma- 
chines and the work than can be accomplished 
through automation, and can readily compre- 
hend cataloging in quantity, the use of tele- 
type, sorting circulation by IBM machines, 
and the like. 


FEARS—NORMAL AND ABNORMAL 


A most important step which must be taken 
to create willingness to cooperate is to allay 
normal fears—the fear of losing identity, of 
becoming part of a super-organization, a face- 
less unit in a faceless crowd, the fear of the 
unknown. 

The fear of losing identity, normal in any 
case, was bolstered for many years by the li- 
brary profession itself, which made local or 
community libraries appear as subordinate 
units to the main library. Instead of under- 
girding from below, which is the present phi- 
losophy in establishing library systems, con- 
solidation from the top down was proposed. 
ALA’s National Plan for Library Service, pub- 
lished in 1948, stated: "Public library service 
in the United States should be provided by 
approximately 1200 effective library units, 
each with a minimum annual income of not 
less than $37,500” (page 152). The natural 
implication was that the 7500 library units 
then in existence would be absorbed into the 


*Raymond M. Holt, “A Drop in the Bucket: A 
Résumé of Library Cooperation in Southern Cali- 
fornia,” News Notes of California Libraries, July 
1958, p. 294-97. 


1200 larger units. While “the administra 
logic of library consolidation as a means 
universalizing modern public library ser 
is hard to confute,"? realistic experience 
shown that the fear of and opposition to 
kind of consolidation. has hindered count 
effective cooperative developments. Lib: 
planners forgot that it is essential to estab 
sound local convictions of cooperative ad 
tages before cooperative projects can succ: 

One fear not so frequently expressed at p 
ent as during the postdepression period is 
staff member's fear of losing his job. It. 
very real, though sometimes subconscious f 
however, and should be one of the first tc 
allayed. 

The fear of change is in itself often a gre 
obstacle to progress than the fear of lo: 
identity. When *John Cotton Dana did її: 
we may be loath to propose changes for fea 
disturbing sacred memories. Nevertheless, ` 
neers like Dana were innovators themse 
and would be the first to propose modern 
tions. Where resistance to cooperation ar 
from fear of change, it may һе possible to | 
a short step by proposing trial periods for : 
ideas and procedures. However, the peri 
should be of sufficient length for an inn 
tion to prove its value. 


LEADING BY SHOWING 


Those who would lead others to take s 
toward cooperation need alsc to provide tl 
with a vision of what can be done. This p 
ciple underlies library demonstrations. Fi 
testimonials, and trips to visit coopera 
projects add further weight in urging fa 
able consideration. A film such as Шип 
Magic Numbers clearly urges cooperatior 
librarians to avoid needless duplication 
such activities as the cataloging process. 
State of Washington's magnificent Yours 
the Asking whets the reader's appetite 
more and better library service—attained 
operatively. Testimonials are as old as n 
but the reassurance that word-of-mouth rec 
mendations bring and the vision that a g 
testimonial provides have lost no pote 
Travelers return with fresh concepts, 1 


* Robert D. Leigh, “The Background of Interlil 
Cooperation," California Librarian, April 1958, р 


fleas of cooperative practices that can be 
adapted to the local situation. 

lhe determination to achieve can become 
a powerful incentive toward cooperation. 
Strengthening this determination through 
skillful guidance and encouragement, espe- 
cially of forward-looking, energetic librarians 
and trustees, has brought about changes bor- 
dering on the miraculous, actually sprints to- 
ward cooperation instead of steps. No less 
noteworthy have been the changes brought 
about in some older libraries where the deter- 
mination to maintain a coveted position of 
leadership has helped to foster cooperative ob- 
jectives and activities. In such situations it is 
only fair to recognize the earlier contributions 
made by such libraries and to applaud their 
modern approach to the problems in coopera- 
tion. 

Those who lead in the procession toward 
better cooperation must also be able to en- 
vision the ultimate goal in terms that are un- 
derstandable to the followers. Our struggles to 
achieve improved service through cooperation 
have suffered no less from leaders who were 
too far out front than from those too far be- 
hind. A keen intuition is required to know 
when short steps need to be taken and when 
longer steps should be prescribed. Perhaps 
the longest step on record is that of the 
woman's club in Mississippi which asked the 
state agency director to come to advise mem- 
bers on how to organize a subscription library. 
Before the afternoon was over, these same 
women were pledged to work for a five-county 
cooperative region—moreover, they achieved 
their goal. 

Those who point the way toward better serv- 
ice must also be ready to meet the immediate 
irksome problems along the road. Rocks can 
be seen and avoided; pebbles are quickly re- 
moved; but the everlasting sand in the shoe 
makes feet sore and spirits tired. Original or- 
ganization problems must be recognized for 
what they are—temporary annoyances. Good 
will, good humor, and time, plus a determina- 
tion not to allow petty annoyances to grow will 
help to meet the vexing annoyances that beset 
any new venture. There are and always will be 
much needed individuals—the lone worker, 
the nonorganization man and woman—who 
find it extremely difficult to work in coopera- 
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tive schemes. They must make their contribu- 
tions singly. If they cannot adjust after a fair 
trial on both sides, thev owe it to themselves 
and their organization to seek a reassignment 
to a more congenial area of service. 

lo encourage weary foot soldiers in the 
battle for cooperation, leaders have been quick 
to report progress favorably. This favorable 
reporting of progress in cooperation needs 
constantly to emphasize the fact that coopera- 
tion improves service to patrons. The replies 
to Holt's question (see Footnote *): “How 
have cooperative projecis affected library serv- 
ice?" ranged from great enthusiasm to “по 
reaction." The enthusiasts reported that co- 
operation “had made some services possible 
which otherwise could not have been given," 
and that “we have not suffered any loss or 
problems from cooperative ventures and they 
have proved most profitable." Others felt them 
to be “definitely worth while,” “mutually bene- 
ficial,” and said that the “film circuit is the 
greatest thing . . . since interlibrary loans 
were begun." 

Disasters in cooperative projects, usually 
traceable to failure in human resources, are 
properly subjects for clmical study rather than 
for public rehashing. 


AREAS OF COOPERATION 


Into what areas should these steps toward 
cooperation ultimately lead? One area com- 
mon to all libraries is that of technical process- 
ing—-ordering, catalog-ng, and processing— 
and maintenance of the library collection. So 
far as the library user is concerned the individ- 
uality of a library is not affected if this work 
is done cooperatively. 

In a metropolitan area with many libraries, 
and even in far-flung larger units, maintenance 
of quarters can also be handled cooperatively 
because of standardization of library equip- 
ment and furniture. In larger units the local 
community is often asked to provide and main- 
tain its own quarters, yet considerable savings 
wil result if maintenance can be handled 
jointly for all units. 

Certain specific services, such as book, rec- 


ord, and film exchanges and interlibrary loans," 


have lent themselves most appropriately to co- 
operation. The handicap which has scuttled a 
number of these ventures has been the lack of 
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a central unit or a guiding hand responsible 
for continuing the exchanges. When the West- 
chester County, New York, union catalog was 
set up on less than a shoe string in the 1940's, 
leaders saw to it that a board of directors was 
chosen from among members of the West- 
chester County Library Association to oversee 
‘the development and continuation of the cata- 
log. Similar attempts in two nearby counties 
failed due to lack of leadership. Exchanges 
of mysteries and westerns, favorites for the 
"swap table" in neighborhood or district li- 
brary meetings, have thrived best where lead- 
ers have fostered these steps toward wider co- 
operation, as in the case of Southern Illinois 
Regional Library, Carbondale. 

The business details of registration, han- 
dling of overdue books, circulation, and other 
work is another area where cooperation has 
found increasing favor, particularly in metro- 
politan areas. It is here that automation has 
made definite inroads for the benefit of read- 
ers, freeing human labor for more constructive 
work. 

Cooperative projects involving staff mem- 
bers, such as joint in-service training for the 
staffs of several libraries, have been found to 
be both feasible and practical. This is also true 
of public relations. Neither radio nor tele- 
vision programs recognize city, county, or 
state boundaries. The Great Books discussions 
sponsored by the New Orleans Public Library 
are heard not only in Louisiana but in Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, and northwest Florida as well, 
and the voice of Librarian John Hall Jacobs is 
often more easily recognized by people within 
hundreds of miles than the voice of their own 
local librarian. The television program con- 
ducted in Montgomery, Alabama, by Mrs. 
Dixie Lou Fisher, library director, reached 
parts of the state where library service had 
never been known and affected libraries which 
had never considered sponsoring a TV show. 
Whether or not we wish to be pushed into 
cooperating with our neighbor, modern sci- 
ence is forcing these steps. 

There is, however, still one area which re- 
quires the very personal and individual atten- 
tion of the librarian—the reader's individual 
needs. The personal contact between librarian 
and reader is the only one that cannot be re- 
placed, and it is in this area that the objectives 


of better service really become clear. In ou» 
search for surer ways toward better coopera- 
tion, we need to develop common initiative, 
not just consent. The reader is not concerned 
about the details of library management. He 
is only concerned with the final results—the 
service he receives. One librarian wrote Holt: 
"While approving of many forms of library 
cooperation, Ї am not so sure that I concur 
with the enthusiasts in certain areas of pro- 
posed cooperation such as book selection, etc. 
I feel there is a danger here of losing institu- 
tional individuality, as well as loss of aware- 
ness of many things the particular library staff 
should be keeping up with." In view of the 
broad generalizations in this statement it is 
hard to pinpoint the specific, yet surely institu- 
tional individuality resides in the people who 
serve the public directly rather than in co- 
operative practices per se. Keeping up with 
"many things" has very little if anything to do 
with the actual ordering of library materials 
or the many other business details connected 
with library management. Some quiet study on 
the part of the staff dealing with the public 
is very helpful in "keeping up with many 
things," but it is easier to find the time for 
such study if the housekeeping common to all 
libraries is cared for cooperatively. 


MORE TWENTIETH-CENTURY PIONEERING 
NEEDED 


lhe above areas of cooperation are those 
which are relatively easy and have been widely 
accepted. Much more study is required in 
other fields, possibly “culminating in formal 
legal contractual arrangements that might re- 
quire modification of library habit and pol. 
icy." That such modifications are possible 
where farsighted patience, a willingness to 
persevere, and constant study and development 
combine has been proved again and again. 
The Wayne County Library in Michigan is a 
good example. There, it is reported, the main 
trends which have emerged since 1940, and 
which continue, are: 


1. The building of a federated, united system of 
community libraries. 

2. The assumption of the responsibility by the 
local community to construct or lease, furnish, 
and maintain library buildings. 

3. The strengthening of a central staff to pro- 
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‚ vide a wide range of specialized services and 
materials. 

4. 'The development and acceptance by local com- 
munities of a set of forward-looking policies 
for the establishment, administration, and sup- 
port of local libraries. 

5. The recruitment of a well-trained, highly efi- 
cient staff which has given great vitality and 
competency to the library organization. 

6. The enrichment in depth, scope, and quantity 
of the libraries’ collections."'? 


Neither in Wayne County nor elsewhere 
have cooperative schemes and programs 
sprung full-blown. Greater willingness, the 
venturesomeness of the early library pioneers, 
are needed to embark on the cooperative jour- 
ney. Present-day pioneers recognize clearly 
that this is a new era. This is the era in which 
12,000 and more books are published an- 
nually, paper and print are cheap, TV and 


? Wayne County Library. Years of Progress— 
Annual Report, 1957, p. 6. 


radio programs brief and ephemeral, and anti- 
thetical civilizations are fighting for the con- 


trol of men’s minds, hearts, and souls. They „ 


know the truth of ALA President Emerson 
Greenaway's statement at the Missouri Li- 
brary Association meeting last fall: 


Libraries as a source of local pride were à 
wonderful achievemert for the nineteenth cen- 
tury. If librarians show no interest in coopera- 
tion, no one else will anless the pinch of the tax 
dollar requires or forces it. In a way we are in 
the position of a man trying to paint the Golden 
Gate Bridge with a toothbrush. In brief, only 
systems of libraries can open the door of the 
world of books to all in the twentieth century. 


Steps toward cooperation need to be taken. 
If the task of the twentieth century outlined 
by President Greenaway is to be achieved be- 
fore the year 2000, “Start walking along your 
side of Grosvenor Square and Г] meet you 
at the corner." 





MIDWEST STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES MEET 


The second annual meeting of the Midwest State 
Library Agencies was held November 20-21, 
1958, in Madison, Wisconsin, with representatives 
of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin present. The program 
was directed toward the major problems of state 
extension agencies: establishing regional librar- 
ies; developing a variety of projects contributing 
to the long-range goal of good libraries for all 
the people of the state; and planning toward the 
states’ assuming costs now underwritten by Li- 
brary Services Act funds. 

The first speaker was Ruth Baumann, Bureau 
of Government, Extension Division, University of 
Wisconsin, whose topic was Current Govern- 
mental Trends Affecting the Development of Li- 
brary Systems. She outlined some of the weak- 
nesses of county government, and expressed her 
doubt that the county could assume all the re- 
sponsibilities being laid upon it by the state and 
by municipalities without major’ changes in its 
governmental structure. This was followed by a 
detailed examination of а campaign to establish 
a county library, first outlined by the members of 
the local committee and then by the field con- 
sultant who had worked with them. Since the 
proposal had just been rejected by the Board of 
Supervisors by a small margin, a good deal of 
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time was given to analyzing the reasons for fail- 
ure: lack of wholeheerted support from the exist- 
ing libraries, a belated approach to members of 
the county government, and the inability of the 
state agency to give the project top priority with 
staff assistance from the very beginning. 

Further discussion concerned the relative im- 
portance of short-term projects such as training 
workshops, contractual agreements, and fed- 
erations, compared with two- or three-year li- 
brary demonstrations. Most of the states repre- 
sented are planning to seek state funds for 
salaries and other costs now paid by federal 
monies before the 1961 termination date of the 
Act; this will be the principal goal of the 1959 
legislative session, when little change in library 
laws is contemplated. Ап exception is Indiana, 
which has received no federal aid and is plan- 
ning a concerted drive to secure various types of 
assistance for public libraries from the state 
legislature. 

There was general agreement that the states 
represented had such similar problems, and had 
reached a sufficiently similar stage of develop-, 
ment, that group discussion was extremely help- 
ful. À meeting in Chicago is planned for 1959, 
with the Illinois State Library in charge of the 
program. 
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THE FIRST ASSEMBLY OF 
STATE LIBRARIANS 


The first Assembly of State Librarians met at 
the Library of Congress, at the call of the Li- 
brarian, November 12-14, 1958, “to discuss mat- 
ters of mutual concern to state librarians and the 
Library of Congress." Sixty-five state and terri- 
torial library staff members and 41 Library of 
Congress staff members attended. 

The program included papers in the following 
general subject areas, which were then discussed 
from the floor: 1) reference services of the Li- 
brary of Congress and the state libraries, with 
emphasis on legislative reference and research: 
2) archival services and their relationship to 
other library services; 3) library service to the 
blind as a federal and state responsibility; 4) 
state library and USOE Library Services Branch 
responsibility for the extension of public library 
service; 5) the depository and exchange re- 
sponsibility of the Superintendent of Documents 
and the depository libraries, with special refer- 
ence to the proposed new Depository Library 
Act; and 6) standards of service for state li- 
braries. 

It can be seen that the program was not 
strictly limited to mutual concerns of the Library 
of Congress and the state libraries. This desir- 
able flexibility allowed the director of the Li- 
brary Services Branch, the Deputy Archivist of 
the United States, and the Superintendent of 
Documents to appear on the program and dis- 
cuss the relationship of their agencies with the 
state libraries. 

One of the thought-provoking presentations 
was Dean Robert Leigh's on the development of 
standards of service in state libraries. The Amer- 
ican Association of State Libraries is planning 
to develop state library standards, and Dean 
Leigh's purpose was to suggest ways in which 
they could be made useful and effective. 

Assuming that a survey would be made and 
that the standards would be based on it, he 
strongly urged publishing the sources. or basis, 
of each standard or group of standards. Other- 
wise, he said. the sponsor may justifiably be re- 
garded as a pressure group rather than a valid 
maker of standards. 

One of the problems encountered in setting up 
standards for library service is how much quanti- 
tative information to include. Although stand- 
ards can be basically qualitative, and the tend- 
'ency is to make them so, Dean Leigh said that 
in a broad sense they must be related to identifi- 
able things, and the process of meeting them 


( Continued on page 69) 





LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Assembly of State Librarians held in the Library 
of Congress November 12-14, 1958. Pictured are 
members of the Agenda Committee (left to right) 
—Robert C. Sale, state librarian, Connecticut: 
Ralph Hudson, state librarian and archivist, 
Oklahoma, chairman; and S. Janice Kee, secre- 
tary, Wisconsin Free Library Commission and 
president, American Association of State Librar- 
ies—accompanied by Alton H. Keller, chief of 
the Library of Congress Exchange and. Gift Di- 
vision, who was in charge of arrangements for the 
Library. 





LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


At the November 12 luncheon meeting. Left to 
right: Roger H. McDonough, director, Division 
of the State Library, Archives, and History, New 
Jersey; Rutherford D. Rogers, chief assistant Li- 
brarian of Congress; John G. Lorenz, director, Li- 
brary Services Branch, U. S. Office of Education; 
and Senator Theodore Francis Green (R.I.), 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the Library 
of Congress. 
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YOUR PATRONS WILL Te up and Krad ре 


WITH THESE ALA PAMPHLETS 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK PAMPHLETS 


The best brief statements now available of the needs and purposes of 
the three main types of American Library . . . each written with master- 
ful authority by one of the distinguished librarians of the present time 
... Books and Libraries; Tools of the Academic World, by Flora 
B. Ludington . . . Every Child Needs a School Library, by Mary 
Virginia Gaver . . . Fountains, Not Reservoirs; The Public Library, 
by Arthur H. Parsons. 
Sold only in quantities: 5 copies, any one pamphlet, 


$1.25; 10, $2; 25, $3.75; 50, $6.50; 100, $12 


Assortments: Get copies of all three pamphlets for use in National 
Library Week. On orders for 100 or more of any one pamphlet 
placed before April I, you may order 25 or more of either or both 
others at a straight charge of only $3.00 for 25. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY? 


А brief account of the officially-adopted standards for public libraries, 
as embodied in Public Library Service ($1.50). 


With Your Library's 
Own IMPRINT! 


This year, order any of the 
above pamphlets imprinted 
with your library’s name and 
address—or any other copy 
you supply—for only $2.00 
per hundred additional for 
a three or four line imprint 
(minimum: $5.00 per title). 
Orders for imprinting must 
be received by March 1. All 
imprinted orders will be de- 
livered about Mareh 15—in 
plenty of time for National 


Library Week in April. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Sold only in quantities: 25, $1.25; 50, $2; 100, $3.75; 
250, $7.75; 500, $15 


Also available: A Discussion Manual Based on Public Li- 
brary Service (65¢, 40¢ with single copies of Public Library 
Service, free with five or more copies; 5 copies separately, $1.75; 
10, $3.25) ...A Plan for Better Public Library Service (5 
copies, $1.25; 10, $2; 25, $3.25; 50, $6; 100, $11) . . . Your 
Public Library—lIsland or Peninsula? (color filmstrip with 
3344 rpm recorded commentary, $13) 


Friends of the Library 
Who They Are, What They Do 
A simple and inexpensive way to arouse the interest of the entire 
community in the functions and needs of your public library. 


Sold only in quantities: 50, $1.50; 100, $2.50; 500, $10; 
1000, $18.50 


A Rewarding Career Is Waiting for You— 
It’s in School Librarianship 
What better time than National Library Week to interest people 
in the library profession? What better way to start than with this 


handsome new recruiting leaflet, designed especially for the po- 
tential school librarians among your friends and patrons? 


Sold only in quantities: 25, $2; 50, $3.25; 100, $5.50; 250, 
$12.75; 500, $25 


American Library Association, Dept. Al 
50 East Huron St. 
Chicago 11 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 1959 


The values; the plans; the organization; and a staff report 


*4 platform from which to tell our 
story." Mns. GRACE T. STEVENSON, deputy 
executive director of ALA, writes on National 
Library Week 1959 from a librarians view- 
point. Mrs. Stevenson is staff liaison to the 
ALA Committee оп National Library Week 
and in that capacity works closely with the na- 
tional steering committee. 


For years libraries have sought a platform 
from which to tell their story. That platform 
was provided through the first National Li- 
brary Week, cosponsored by the National 
Book Committee and the American Library 
Association March 16-22, 1958. The number 
of magazine and newspaper articles and the 
amount of radio and television broadcasting 
hours which focused attention on reading and 
libraries, as recorded in the report on the 
Week's activities, was really stupendous. Nor- 
man H. Strouse of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, a member of the National Library 
Week Steering Committee, said: 


“In all my experience with or observation of the 
proliferating ‘national weeks’ so characteristic of 
the American scene, I have never seen one which 
was so literally and spontaneously grabbed away 
from a national committee and the national 
media of communications and implemented right 
down to the grass roots level by state and local 
community committees as was this first National 


Library Week." 


National Library Week 1959 is set for April 
12-18 and ALA is proud to cooperate again 
with this outstanding citizen s movement 
which aims “to remind Americans what the 
' printed work means to free men in a free so- 
ciety."! 


'*National Library Week Aims." National Book 
Committee, 1958. Mimeographed. 


This great amount of general publicity was 
a wonderful thing for libraries, and there is 
documented evidence that there were concrete 
results to individual libraries. Might each li- 


PROMOTION AIDS FOR 
NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 

A descriptive folder listing National Li- 
brary Week promotion aids and contain- 
ing an order form is available from Na- 
tional Library Week headquarters. The 
aids will be available in January. Aids 
planned include: 

A six-color poster, 17" X 22"; also 
available as an 8" X 10" counter card 
with easel back. 

Two multi-color streamers: one, size 36" 
X 915" incorporating the colors and 
theme of the poster; the other, size 
2215" X 6". will utilize the eagle em- 
blem. 

Three-color book marks, 2" X 7”, with 
poster colors and symbol. 

Table tents, 3" X 5”, in poster colors. 
Place mat, 12" X 18", in a monochro- 
matic gray figured design on white. 
Advertising mats for local merchants, 
industry, and publications, including 
poster emblem, eagle emblem, Na- 
tional Library Week slogans, two- 
column ad mat, and other drop-in ma- 

terial. 

Write today for this free folder which 
lists prices for the above items to: Na- 
tional Library Week, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York 18. Materials may be 
ordered individually or in bulk. Mini- 
mum order accepted—$4. 
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'brary not obtain even better results 1t 1ts pub- 
licity were planned around some definite ob- 
jective, some goal which it wants to attain? 

There has been a tremendous upsurge of 
interest in education in this country during the 
past year. National Library Week provides an 
opportunity to help your library public know 
and understand what an important role its 
library plays, or could play, in the education 
of its community. All of us have unrealized 
dreams for our libraries. all of us have both 
short- and long-term plans which we would like 
to put into effect. Does your library public 
realize what the gaps are in those services 
and what it could mean to the advaucement of 
the community if further services were added? 
Does it know all about the program and serv- 
ices of its library? 

Libraries. like other institutions, have a 
story to tell that is not self-evident. There is 
so much more to library service than meets 
the eye in a library. We must always remem- 
ber that it is not enough to have a library; 
we must see that it is used. А beginning step in 
assuring a library's use is to let people know 
how it can serve them. 

We will better realize the potential of 
National Library Week if instead of regarding 
this as just a “week” during which we garner 
all the publicity we can, we make it a part of 
a carefully planned program to interpret the 
library's current program and services and its 
future objectives. National Library Week can 
help us make our libraries active educational 
forces in the communities they serve. 

The organization for National Library 
Week is simpler this year, with a single state 
committee in each state. This will provide an 
easier operation. The handbook and the pro- 
motional materials were available earlier. This 
means we could start planning earlier, and 
profiting by last year’s experience we should 
be able to make National Library Week 1959 
exceed even the achievements of last year. 

The libraries of the United States belong 
to the people who support them but who do 
not always know what a valuable asset a good 
library can be. With the help of a group of 
interested citizens, the National Book Com- 
mittee, ALA has an opportunity to make the 
values of reading and libraries clearer than it 
has ever been before. 
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“Exciting developments.” JOHN S. Ros- 
LING, director of National Library Week, re- 
ports for the staff that foundations for the 
celebration are being laid on a broader basis 
than last year, field organization has been 
strengthened, and promotion materials and 
other staff helps are available earlier and are 
easier to secure. 


It was a busy fall. Between Labor Day and 
November 11 a member of the staff of the na- 
tional steering committee attended every re- 
gional library conference and many state meet- 
ings. When the travelers returned they had 
spoken to 44 state conferences and in most 
cases had individual consultations with those 
in charge of plans for 1959. 

There is evidence of enthusiasm and co- 
operation from evervwhere. More important, 
there is an increased awareness of the mean- 
ing and importance of the program itself, It is 
now being viewed as a means to an end, rather 
than an end in itself. There is much more 
emphasis, as there should be, on local specific 
objectives. 

In workshop after workshop. librarians re- 
ported new evidence of support and interest 
from business, civic, and religious groups and 
a deeper understanding of the program on the 
part of lay people. 

On a national level, there are a number of 
exciting developments. Last year the National 
Education Association. the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs worked closely through the 
state organizations to implement the National 
Library Week campaign. This year they con- 
tinue, and the Department of Defense, the 
Adult Education Association, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers also are of- 
ficially cooperating. The Catholic Library 
Association has pledged full support through 
its executive council. The Boys Clubs of Amer- 
ica, Kiwanis International, and the American 
Foundation of the Blind are also working with 
the National Library Week staff. 

Among the religious organizations which 
will cooperate are the National Council of , 
Churches of Christ. the National Catholic WeF- 
fare Conference, and the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations and Affiliates. 

Expansion of the program to embrace the 
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values of religious reading has been initiated 
by the Religious Publishers Group, which has 
decided to suspend the annual Lenten lists in 
favor of promoting National Library Week. 
Articles are planned for fifty leading national 
religious publications and news services; edi- 
torials in church bulletins will reach over four 
million churchgoers. 

Local radio and television programs will 
once again be a powerful instrument in com- 
municating the library story to the total com- 
munity. To reinforce this, local activity net- 
work programs related to the aims of National 
Library Week are in preparation. There will 
also be TV spots, telops, and radio spots. 
These will be offered in February. 

Some 4500 copies of the 1959 Organization 
Handbook, which this year is more specific in 
suggesting local activities, have been distrib- 
uted. Based on the ideas and advice of librar- 
ians and others, it covers every aspect of a com- 
mittee program in action, including a list of 
pamphlets and leaflets available from ALA 
headquarters. The Handbook is available upon 
request to State Executive Directors of Na- 
tional Library Week (see the list in the De- 
cember 1958 ALA Bulletin, page 836). 

A striking new six-color poster will spear- 
head our display materials this year. The same 
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slogan, “Wake Up and Read!” is brought fo 
life by a man’s face, half of which is “awake.” 
The open eye is shown against a background 
of type which repeats the objective: “for a 
better-read, better-informed America." 

Materials can be ordered in units or in bulk. 
A leaflet listing the promotion and giving 
prices has been mailed to 5000 libraries. A 
similar list without prices, which could not 
be established by ALA Bulletin press time, 
accompanies this article. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation has again decided to support National 
Library Week. A number of nationally famous 
authors are writing exclusive by-line features 
for syndicates, whose newspaper clients reach 
millions of readers. 

Some of the major national publications 
now scheduling articles, features, or columns 
on National Library Week include American 
Legion, Coronet, Saturday Evening Post, 
Reader's Digest, Saturday Review, Vogue, Cos- 
mopolitan, Farm Journal, Look, Redbook and 
This Week. Still others are in the planning 
stage. 

Canada will celebrate Canadian Library 
Week in 1959 at the same dates, April 12-18. 
The Canadian Library Association and the 
Canadian Book Publishers Association are co- 
operating with various citizens organizations 
in the program. The National Library Week 
staff and Steering Committee have extended 
the hand of friendship at several Canadian 
meetings to share experiences. The Pan Amer- 
ican Union in Washington, which observes its 
own week during the same dates, is also co- 
operating in National Library Week. 





The February issue of the ALA Bulletin 
will have an article by Roland E. Bur- 
dick of the Religious Publishers Group 
detailing the activities they have planned 


in connection with National Library 


Week. 
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| THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS PROGRAM OF THE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


by Theodore Waller 


his article is based on a report made at the 
nembership meeting in San Francisco, July 
'7, 1958. At that time Mr. Waller was acting 
"hairman of the International Relations Com- 
nittee. 





һе worsening international situation of the 
ast few years poses new and more serious 
'roblems for American librarianship. There 
an be no doubt that many of our gravest inter- 
ational problems are at bottom problems of 
ailure of communication. There is not only 
allure of effective political communication 
among the peoples 
of the various coun- 
tries of the world, 
which leads to mis- 
understanding and 
tension ; there is also 
still a most inade- 
quate communica- 
tion of technical 
information and 
knowledge that can 
help the less devel. 
oped countries to 
chieve that political and economic stability 
nd progress essential to a lasting peace. The 
mes call on us to redouble our efforts to 
rovide through publications and library chan- 
els such aid as we can in achieving the neces- 
ary level of communication among countries. 
hese responsibilities have been with us all 
long and in an acute form ever since World 
Var II, but they press on us more heavily than 
ver today and with a force that requires us 
| renew and enlarge our own international 
rogram. 

The unhappy fact is that the ALA and the 
merican library profession it represents are 
ow on the whole somewhat less well equipped 
» deal with their international responsibilities 





B 


than was the case in the immediate postwar 
years. 

Much of today's dark tragedy in the world 
seems to flow from forces so large and com- 
plex as to defy the efforts or even the under- 
standing of any individual or profession. Not 
so the matter of the American library pro- 
fession's obligations abroad. If these obliga- 
tions are not met, it is our failure. If they are 
fulfilled, the cause of peace and freedom will 
have been advanced. These are opportunities 
within the reach of the Association and of the 
individual member. 

The international objectives of the American 
Library Association might be put under five 
general headings. A first objective is to help 
insure, through libraries of the country, avail- 
ability of materials which will inform the 
citizens of the United States concerning the 
issues involved in international affairs and the 
points of view and background, culture, and 
tradition of other peoples of the world. 

Second, to improve the opportunity of 
people abroad to achieve a full understanding 
of the United States, its policies and aspira- 
tions, and the problems with which we and 
they are together concerned. 

Third, to place the library and bibliographi- 
cal knowledge and disciplines needed to ac- 
complish international programs at the disposal 
of the agencies which are engaged in the pro- 
motion of international understanding. 

Fourth, to foster and develop plans for the 
exchange of librarians between this and other 
countries. 

Fifth, to take the initiative when and as 
necessary among library groups of the United 
States to assure the continuation and expan-, ' 
sion of the exchange of information and ideas 
between this country and all other countries. 

During World War II and in the immediate 


postwar years, the International Relations 
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Board, predecessor to the International Re- 
lations Committee of ALA, and its Interna- 
' tional Relations Office undertook a variety of 
projects in every sector of the world. The IRB 
administered the expenditure of nearly a mil- 
lion dollars from foundations and other out- 
side sources on some forty projects promoting 
the development of library service and library 
education in many countries. Two years ago, 
through a grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, the International Relations Office was re- 
activated and Jack Dalton was employed to un- 
dertake a global survey in the field of library 
education as a step toward planning future 
ALA activities in the international field. Mr. 
Dalton, however, under the terms of the grant, 
has not been available to render staff services 
in implementation of the overall international 
relations programs of the Association. 

Perhaps the most important current interest 
of the International Relations Committee is the 
ALA Panel on Unesco. This panel, technically 
a subcommittee of the IRC, consists of persons 
with specialized interests in various fields of 
librarianship and others with specialized 
knowledge and interest in major areas of the 
world. Each of the members of the panel will 
watch Unesco programs in his own field of 
special interest and competence and will, 
through the chairman of the panel, advise the 
ALA member of the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for Unesco. The chairman of the panel 
is Verner W. Clapp. The ALA member of the 
National Commission is William S. Dix. This 
panel will provide ALA and the library pro- 
fession of the United States with an opportun- 
ity to participate in depth in planning the 
Unesco program. 

The United States has no alternative but to 
participate vigorously and creatively іп 
Unesco. Effective United States support for 
and participation in Unesco depends in part 
on the attitude of this government, but sub- 
stantially on the ability and willingness of key 
professional groups fully to involve them- 
selves in Unesco matters. 

A second current IRC project is the develop- 
ment of an exchange of librarians with the 
Soviet Union. The library profession in par- 
ticular, and American scholarship in general. 
can ill afford to be without maximum insight 
concerning library developments in Russia. 


The national interest of the United States and 
world peace clearly benefit from improved 
communication among the scholars of the 
world. Librarians, here as elsewhere, must take 
the initiative in playing their full and proper 
role in this area. The projected exchanges are, 
of course, an integral part of this country's 
recently negotiated reciprocal program with 
the Soviet Union. 

A third IRC project is a multi-national ex- 
change of librarians—librarians from a num- 
ber of countries to come to the United States 
for work and for study. This will be the fifth 
major exchange program for which ALA has 
had responsibility since World War П. 

The International Relations Committee is 
concerned with the follow-up of foreign li- 
brarians who have been in the United States 
for work or study. IRC assists American li- 
brary schools in the development and strength- 
ening of programs for foreign students. In 
June 1958, with Columbia University, it co- 
sponsored a conference on foreign students in 
American library schools. IRC deals each 
month with several dozen inquiries from in- 
dividual American librarians who wish to go 
abroad and from librarians abroad who wish 
to come to this country for study or profes- 
sional experience. Each one of these inquiries 
requires special and perceptive handling. 

IRC undertakes liaison with foreign library 
associations. It consults with other branches 
and arms of the Association on foundation- 
supported projects. For example. the Ford 
Foundation has recently made available funds 
for the development of a social science library 
in Ragoon, Burma. This project will be man- 
aged by the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries in consultation with the Inter- 
national Relations Committee. The IRC works 
with the ALA observer at the United Nations. 
The committee consults with the Department 
of State and with other government agencies to 
insure that the place of libraries and librarian- 
ship in overseas information and mutual assist- 
ance programs is sustained. The committee 
is concerned with legislation relating to the 
Association's overall overseas interests and in 
this connection collaborates with the Federal 
Relations Committee. 

Finally. the International Relation Com- 
mittee maintains a continuing interest in the 
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International Federation of Library Associa- 
tions. IFLA is the largest international library 
organization. Douglas W. Bryant has been vice 
president of IFLA since 1952.' Through Mr. 
Bryant, ALA has had an opportunity to play a 
major role in the strengthening of this very 
vital international activity. 

Apart from the International Relations Com- 
mittee, several other agencies of the Associa- 
tion are active in this general field. First, and 
most important, is the International Relations 
Round Table. The Round Table is ALA's 
membership organ in the international rela- 
tions area. It publishes a newsletter called 
Leads which is perhaps the best source of 
information with respect to international li- 
brarianship and activities of American li- 
brarians abroad. The Round Table sponsors 
meetings and programs at annual conferences 
and otherwise develops membership partici- 
pation activities. 

The Children's Services Division has a sub- 
committee of the International Relations Com- 
mittee. Among the several activities of this 
subcommittee are the development of the CARE 


‘Jack Dalton is now a vice president of IFLA, by 
election at the 1958 Council Meeting in Madrid.— Ep. 
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children’s book package and participation in 
the International Board of Books for Young 
People. 

The American Association of School Li- 
brarians has an active subcommittee in the 
international relations field. 

Each division of the Association might well 
give consideration to the desirability of estab- 
lishing an international relations subcom- 
mittee. 

In the opinion of the IRC, the Association 
could, should, and must develop a permanent, 
high-level staff program and recognize that it 
is a continuing and major responsibility of 
ALA staff, committees, and membership to 
participate vigorously in the international 
field. 

The individual member can do three things. 
Any member of ALA can join the International 
Relations Round Table, read Leads, and par- 
ticipate in the meetings and activities of the 
Hound Table. The member can follow and 
comment upon the Association's international 
projects; can encourage international relations 
discussions at state and regional meetings. 

International relations matters are the busi- 
ness of the whole Association and of every 
member. More perhaps than any other single 
ALA activity, international relations should be 
the concern of the membership as a whole and 
of every state and regional association. lt 
would be eminently fitting. if there could 
be an international relations oriented discus- 
sion at each and every state and regional con- 
ference. The Association fails to the extent 
that its international activities are the concern 
of a relatively small number of librarians who 
happen to have had overseas experience. 

The world of books is, in a deep and true 
sense, one world. This is not mere poetry. 
The practical consequences are that through 
books, even perhaps more than through 
the post office and the airplane, let alone the 
hydrogen bomb—the unity of the world may 
yet grow. We know that all peoples of the 
world are. to a degree. united in a common 
fate and that the best library service is hardly 
good enough for any of us. 

We may not have a lot of time. Here in thé 
international field is an area in which individ- 
ual librarians can in part meet their obliga- 
tions as citizens in time of stark global crisis. 
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ANNOUNCING THE 1959 
ALA AWARDS-CITATIONS—-SCHOLARSHIPS 


by Wyman W. Parker 
Chairman, ALA Awards Committee 


These awards, citations, and scholarships are to be presented to winners 
at the annual American Library Association Conference in Washington 
during the week of June 21-27, 1959. Individual juries for each award 
will make their choices of the best from the nominations received. 
Every librarian is urged to make one recommendation to a jury of a 
deserving candidate. In this fashion the various committees will have a 
wider choice and consequently have the opportunity to make a better 
selection. It will then be a truly grass-roots movement to bring out the 
very best in the country. Every individual sending in a nomination will 
benefit too—for by participating you are involved and will have a 


personal interest in the winners. 


AWARDS 

JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD 
Made to: A librarian. 
For: Distinguished service in the profession. 
Consists of: $500, medal, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1959. 
Send nominations to: 

M. Ruth MacDonald, chairman 

Lippincott Award Jury 

National Library of Medicine 


Washington 25. D.C. 


Presented annually since 1938 to honor outstanding 
participation in professional library associations, 
notable published professional writing, and other 
significant activity in the profession. Donor: Joseph 
W. Lippincott, 


DEWEY MEDAL 
Made to: An individual or a group. 
For: Recent creative professional achievement. 
Consists of: Medal, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1959. 
Send nominalions to: 

Edwin Colburn, chairman 

Dewey Award Jury 

H. W. Wilson Co. 

950 University Ave. 

New York 52, N.Y. 


Presented annually since 1952 to honor recent crea- 
tive professional achievement of a high order, par- 
ticularly in the fields of library management, library 
training, cataloging and classification, and the tools 


Note: All awards are administered for ALA by the 
Committee on Awards unless otherwise stated. 


and techniques of librarianship. Donor: Forest Pre: 
Inc. 


NEWBERY MEDAL 


Made to: An author. 

For: The most distinguished book for chi 
dren, 1958. 

Consists of: A medal. 

Administered by: Children’s Services D 
vision. 

Nominations are made in December by po 
card ballot of CSD membership. Final sele 
tion by the Newbery Caldecott Committ 
of 23 children’s and school librarians. 

Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, chairman 
Newbery Caldecott Awards Committee 
Free Library 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The Newbery Medal, awarded annually since 19: 
honors the author of the most distinguished contrib 
tion to American Literature for children published 
1958. It was proposed by Frederic G. Melcher who 
also the donor of the medal. This and the followi 
award will be announced March 20, 1959, in N 
Melcher's office in New York. 


CALDECOTT MEDAL 

Made to: An illustrator. 

For: 'The most distinguished picture book f. 
children. 1958. 

Consists of: А medal. 

Administered by: Children’s Services Dh 
sion. 

Nominations made in December by post ca 
ballot of CSD membership. Final selecti 


by the Newbery Caldecott Committee of 23 
division members. 
Mrs. Carolyn W. Field, chairman 
Newbery Caldecott Awards Committee 
Free Library 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


The Caldecott Medal first awarded in 1938 recognizes 
annually the illustrator of the most distinguished 
American picture book of the year for children. Like 
the above, it was proposed by Frederic G. Melcher, 
who is also the donor of the medal. 


GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD 
Made to: A children's or young people's li- 


brarian. 
For: Stimulating the reading of children or 
young people. 
Consists о}: $500 certificate. 
Deadline for nominations: March 15, 1959. 
Send nominations (with five copies of state- 
ment of achievement) to: 
Marie D. Loizeaux, chairman 
Groiler Society Award Jury 
950 University Ave. 
New York 52, N.Y. 
Presented annually since 1953 to recognize librarians 
who have carried on unusual activities and programs 
in stimulation and guidance of reading for children 


and young people. This award is made possible by 
an annual contribution to ALA by the Grolier Society. 


AURIANNE AWARD 


Made to: An author. 

For: A book published in 1958 on animal life. 

Consists of: $200. 

Administered by: Children's Services Divi- 
sion. 

Deadline for nominations: September 15, 
1959. 

Send nominations to: Aurianne Awards Com- 
mittee, chairman to be announced at Mid- 
winter Meeting. January 1959. 

First made in 1958, this is an annual award recog- 


nizing outstanding books on animal life which may 
develop a humane attitude in children. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE AWARD 


Made to: An individual or a group. 

For: Improvement of librarianship or library 
service. 

Consists of: $500. 

Nominations are made by the ALA Executive 
Director and other ALA officials at the re- 
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quest of a special committee of the Exhibits 


Round Table. 


This annual grant, first made in 1957, to aid or im- 
prove some particular aspect of librarianship or li- 
brary service is made on the basis of need in the 
profession or in the operation of professional library 
associations. Donor: ALA Exhibits Round Table. 


OBERLY MEMORIAL AWARD 
Made to: A United States citizen. 
For: Best agricultural bibliography published 
in 1957 or 1958. 
Consists of: $100 (or 2 years income from 
$1200). 
Administered by: Reference Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: March 15, 1959. 
Send seven copies of each nomination to: 
Francis P. Allen, chairman 
Oberly Memorial Award Committee 
University of Rhode Island Library 
Kingston, R.I. 
This biennial award was created in 1923. Entries are 
judged on accuracy, scope, usefulness, format, and 
special features such as explanatory introductions, 
annotations, and indexes. Each entry should be ac- 
companied by a letter stating that it is submitted 
for consideration for the Oberly Award, and that the 
author is a United States citizen. Entries will be re- 
turned later if requested. Made possible by a fund 


established by colleagues in memory of Eunice Rock. 
well Oberly. 


BETA PHI MU AWARD 
Made to: A library educator. 
For: Distinguished education for librarian- 
ship. 
Consists of: $50, citation. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1959, 
Send nominations to: 
William H. Carlson, chairman 
Beta Phi Mu Award Committee 
Oregon State College Library 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Presented annually since 1954 by the library service 
honor society for library school faculty or anyone 
making an outstanding contribution to teaching li- 


brarians through tools, methods, or classroom tech- 
niques, 


LAURA INGALLS WILDER AWARD 

Made to: An author or illustrator of children’s 
books. 

For: Substantial and lasting contribution to 
children's literature. 

Consists of: А medal. 
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Administered by: Children's Services Divi- 
sion. 
Committee: 
Rosemary Livsey, chairman 
Wilder Award Committee 
Public Library 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


This award, given once in five years, was first given 
in 1955 and will be given in 1960. Nominations by 
CSD members in 1959 and vote by CSD mail ballot 
in 1960. The award goes to an author or illustrator 
whose books published in the United States have 
over a period of years made a substantial and lasting 
contribution to literature for children. 


CITATIONS 
TRUSTEE CITATIONS 
Made to: Two outstanding trustees, in actual 
service during part of the 1958 calendar 
year. 
For: Unusual service to their local libraries. 
Consists of: Citation. 
Administered by: Public Library Association. 
Deadline for nominations: April 1, 1959. 
Nominations may be sent from any library 
board, any individual library trustee, a state 
library association, a state trustee organi- 
zation, a state library extension agency, or 
by the Trustee Section of the PLA to: 
Mrs. Emily M. Danton, chairman 
Jury on Citation of Trustees 
2118 South 14th Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Recommendations must be accompanied by 
a full record of the candidate's achieve- 
ments. 
Presented annually since 1941 to two trustees for out- 


standing work on state and national levels as well 
as for their contributions to the local library. 


MARGARET MANN CITATION 

Made to: An outstanding cataloger, member 
of the Cataloging and Classification Section, 
of the Resources and Technical Services Di- 
vision. 

For: Distinguished contribution to cataloging 
and classification. 

Consists of: Citation. 

Administered by: Cataloging and Classifica- 

* tion Section, Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

Deadline for nominations: January 15. 1959. 

Send nominations to: 

Maurice F. Tauber, chairman 


Margaret Mann Citation Committee 
School of Library Service 
Columbia University 


New York 27, N.Y. 


Presented annually since 1950 to recognize distin- 
guished contributions to librarianship through publi- 
cation of significant professional literature, participa- 
tion in professional cataloging associations, or valu- 
able contributions to practice in individual libraries. 


ISADORE GILBERT MUDGE CITATION 
Made to: An outstanding reference librarian. 
For: Distinguished contribution to reference 
librarianship. 
Consists of: Citation. 
Administered by: Reference Services Division. 
Deadline for nominations: January 15, 1959. 
Send nominations to: 
Lydia M. Gooding, chairman 
Isadore Gilbert Mudge Award Committee 
106 Morningside Dr. 
New York, N.Y. 


This will be the first presentation of an annual award 
for distinguished contribution to reference librarian- 
ship. Such may be made through an imaginative or 
constructive program in a particular library, signifi- 
cant writing in the reference field, creative or inspira- 
tional teaching or reference services, participation in 
professional associations devoted to reference services, 
or in other noteworthy activities which stimulate 
reference librarians to more distinguished perform- 
ance. 


JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS 

Made to: Libraries of all types. 

For: Outstanding library publicity. 

Consists of: Citations. 

Administered by: Wilson Library Bulletin and 
ALA Library Adminstration Division, Pub- 
lic Relations Section. 

Deadline for entries: April 1, 1959. (Scrap- 
books by April 15, 1959.) 

Entry blanks and instructions from: 

Wilson Library Bulletin 
950 University Ave. 
New York 52, N.Y. 

Awards, based upon scrapbooks to show a cross sec- 

tion of the year's publicity, have been presented an- 

nually since 1943 in a contest sponsored jointly by 


the LAD Section on Public Relations and the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
E. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD 
Made to: A children's or young adult li- 
brarian. 
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А 
For: Advancement of library service to chil- 
dren and young people. 
Consists of: $1000. 
Deadline for applications: April 1, 1959. 
Application blanks and instructions from: 
Mrs. Sara Wheeler. chairman 
Dutton-Macrae Award Committee 
School of Librarianship 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
Awarded annually since 1952 for formal advanced 
study or for informal study and observation of some 
phase of library service to children or young people 
in school, public or other libraries. Applications must 
be accompanied by a statement of the proposed proj- 
ect and evidence of qualifications to undertake it. 
Established on the suggestion of the E. P. Dutton 
Company in its centennial year and made possible by 
an annual $1000 contribution from the company. 


FREDERIC G. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP 

Made to: A prospective librarian interested in 
work with children. 

For: Basic graduate library education. 

Consists of: $750. 

Given and administered by: Children’s Serv- 
ices Division. 

Deadline for applications: April 1, 1959. 

Application blanks and instructions from: 


Clara J. Webber. Chairman 


Melcher Scholarship Committee 

Public Library 

Pomona, California 
Annual award first presented in 1957, its purpose is 
to encourage and assist qualified young people to 
enter library service to children in public and school 
libraries. Fund established and raised by Children’s 


Services Division in honor of Frederic G. Melcher for 
his contribution to children’s librarianship. 


GROLIER-AMERICANA SCHOLARSHIPS 


Made to: Two library schools. 
For: A scholarship for a school librarian in 
each school. 
Consists о]: $1000 to each school. 
Committee: 
Dorothy McGinniss, chairman 
Grolier Scholarship Committee 
Asst. Supervisor of Library Services 
Baltimore County Board of Education 


Baltimore, Md. 


Applications for these scholarships will be received 
through mid-January from the directors of schools of 
library education. Established as annual awards in 
1956, one scholarship is awarded to a graduate li- 
brary school and the other to a school with a pro- 
gram of library education at the undergraduate level. 
Scholarships are awarded by the schools to students 
who are in training for school librarianship. Donor: 
Grolier Foundation. 





COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


In accordance with the Bylaws, Article III, 
Section 6(a) and 6(b), the Council Nominat- 
ing Committee submits the following slate of 
candidates for election Ьу Council to the Ex- 
ecutive Board for the terms noted: 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


For term 1959-1963—One person to be 
elected from each bracket of two candidates. 





Virginia Chase. head, Boys and Girls 
Department, Carnegie Library. Pitts- 


burgh. Pa. 


Marian C. Young. chief, Children's Serv- 
ices, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 


Neal R. Harlow. librarian. University 
of British Columbia Library, Van- 


couver, B.C. 


Archie L. McNeal, director, University 
of Miami Libraries, Coral Gables, Fla. 
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For term 1959-1960, to fill vacancy for un- 
expired term of Benjamin E. Powell. presi- 
dent-elect. One person to be elected from 
bracket. 


Bertha Bassam. director, Library School. 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 


Martha Shepard, director, Reference 
Services, National Library, Public Ar- 
chives of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Ballots, with biographical notes on each 
nominee, will be distributed to voting mem- 
bers of Council at Midwinter when the election 
will be held. 

ELIZABETH M. Вохр 
RaAvMowep C. LINDQUIST 
CARLYLE J. FRAREY, chairman 
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4FIRST CATCH YOUR HARE" 


Library Service to Youth 


by Margaret C. Scoggin 


Miss Scoggin, Coordinator of Young Adult 
Services, New York Public Library, gave this 
informal talk on Catching and Holding the 
Young Adult at the Kansas City Conference. 








There are many medieval recipes for such 
delicacies as jugged hare which begin, most 
reasonably, with the admonition to the cook. 
"First, catch your hare." Since the quarry we 
hunt is the young adult, my first admonition 
to you must be, *First get your young adult." 
As any sane hunter studies the object of his 
search before he goes into the field, our first 
task is to know our young adults, their in- 
terests, their needs, their reading potential. 
their general characteristics as a group. and 
their special characteristics as individuals. 
They are not hard to know. We can easily 
identify their general characteristics if we 
draw upon our own experience (we have all 





been young adults) or if we heed authors who 
have portrayed them so clearly. 

Young adults are gregarious, noisy, full of 
practical jokes and giggles (remember the 
"handies" and moron or sick jokes?). They 
are eager to be at home in the adult world 
where they still have too little experience to be 
wholly at ease. They are eager to be accepted 
as grown and quick to resent any implication 
that they are still children. They rush into 
everything and carry everything too far. They 
think themselves wiser than older friends and 
family. They believe that they can manage 
their own lives. They are eager to experiment. 
Yet, deep down under that veneer of sophisti- 
cation, they need the stabilizing influence of 
adults whom they can respect and trust. 

Young adults follow fads and conform on 
the surface. No one hates to stand out in a 
crowd of his own contemporaries more than 


In New York Public Library branches, young adults gather to browse and select books. 
Librarians greet them and in many cases meet them during their classes at their schools. 





* a teen ager. So the boys wear whatever is the 
uniform of the moment and of the crowd— 
whether it is black leather jackets, or tight 
dungarees, or black pants; to many a timid 
librarian they look exactly like young thugs 
or gangsters. The girls put up their hair in 
pony tails, or let it flow over their shoulders, 
or cut it short and shaggy according to the 
mode of the moment; they break out in short 
shorts, lay on the rouge and mascara, float in 
in full-skirted dresses or narrow chemises, as 
fashion dictates. Yet scratch the boy's leather 
jacket and you are as likely to find a mathe- 
matical genius or a poet in the making as a 
real tough. You are far more likely to find a 
normal boy than a budding delinquent. Look 
beneath the rouge and mascara and you will 
find a girl who longs for truth and beauty as 
surely as any idealized heroine, These teen 
agers are, as a group, volatile, quicksilver, 
easily swayed by fads and fancies; yet under- 
neath, they are seeking for stability and 
values, ready to accept guidance when it is 
given unobtrusively and without condescen- 
sion. Here, surely, lies the clue for the hunter 
of young adults: recognize their propinquity 
to the childhood from which they are emerg- 
ing, but treat them like the adults they are so 
quickly and so surely becoming. 


STUDY THE INDIVIDUAL 


These are generalizations about young 
adults as a whole. Although the hunter goes 
forth to hunt a species, he stalks individuals. 
So we must study individual young adults. 
These, too, are not hard to know either in the 
flesh or in literature. Consider how many 
close-ups there are in literature. Young adults 
are the girls just stepping from childhood to 
adulthood in Phyllis McGinley's verses “Рог- 
trait of Girl with Comic Book" (“Thirteen’s 
anomalous—not that, not this . . .”) and 
"Launcelot with Bicycle" (*Despairing from 
the seventh grade/To match his lordly 
teens." ) + 

Individually, young adults are Angie of 
Maureen Daly's Seventeenth Summer. They 
are Cress of Jessamyn Wests Cress Dela- 
hanty, at once excruciatingly funny to adults 
and painful to herself as she undergoes the 


1 The Love Letters of Phyllis McGinley; Humorous 
Verse (New York, Viking, 1954). 
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growing process from thirteen to seventeen. 
They are Harriet of Rumer Godden's The 
River, who also grows up painfully through 
her first brush with love and death. They are 
Mary Clayborne of Big Doc's Girl; Anne 
Rumson of Mary Stolzs Second Nature; 
Sigrid Almbeck of Ellen Turngren's Listen, 
My Heart. 

Young adults are not all girls. They are 
Willie Keith of Herman Wouk's The Caine 
Mutiny, who finds the navy a test of character. 
They are Biarn Turner of John Burress’ The 
Missouri Traveler who ran away from re- 
straint only to find that man cannot live to 
himself alone and found, also, that he wel- 
comed an older friend whom he could trust. 
They are all the boys in James Summers’ 
stories, from his short story collection Open 
Season to his full-length books with their 
teen-age lingo and their very real people. Here 
they are in fiction, presented in all their 
variety and subtlety. 

Young adults are not all in fiction. We can 
learn much about them through the revela- 
tions older writers have made of their own 
adolescence: Ralph Moody in Man of the 
Family; Carl Sandburg in Always the Young 
Strangers; Wanda Gàg in Growing Pains; 
Jade Snow Wong in Fifth Chinese Daughter ; 
Anne Frank in her moving Diary. I could 
multiply this gallery indefinitely. However 
these are sufficient for my point that although 
young adults do have certain group character- 
istics easily identifiable, it is really as indi- 
viduals that they live, breathe, suffer, suc- 
ceed, and read. It is as individuals of infinite 
capacity and possibility that we must know 
and help them. 

This reading about young adults is aca- 
demic. The wise hunter does indeed spend 
many evenings reading about the quarry he 
seeks. But he takes every opportunity to test 
his reading by observation. We must likewise 
welcome every chance to see young adults 
and listen to them and talk to them. 

Before he goes out to hunt, the hunter does 
something else. He considers carefully his 
traps (we do not belong to the “hunt to kill” 
section). The hunter considers his bait. He 
considers his own temperament and tech- 
niques. If we are trying to catch these varied 
and volatile young adults, how do we plan 
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our libraries? How do we administer our 
services? How do we conduct ourselves? 


PLAN THE FACILITIES 


The physical set-up of this work is not 
dificult to arrange, once we have decided 
that we really want young adults. Grudging 
acceptance of them is not the answer. Library 
service to young adults, like any good library 
service, costs money because there must be 
recognition that service means much more 
than simply handing out books or merely 
providing books on shelves. In all libraries, 
the physical arrangement aims at easy at- 
mosphere and setting, a place where young 
adults feel welcome. In the school library, 
| should think it would aim at a place for 
relaxed reading without the buzz of classes 
rushing in and out and with some flexibility 
about talking, a spot of color and new books 
and gaiety. In the public library, it means an 
attractive corner or alcove which is not an 
intermediate department but is actually a 
part of the adult department. It should, if 
possible, be set off a bit so that young adults 
may gather freely without shattering the 
nerves of adults who think that two young 
people talking are a threat to law and order. 
Such a place gives the librarian a chance to 
meet his readers without seeming to button- 
hole them. It enables him to see what they 


pick up and to hear what they say about’ 
books. 


ADMINISTER SERVICES WISELY 


The administration of services to young 
adults is successful just to the extent that it is 
friendly, wise, patient, courteous, and under- 
standing. I would not talk in broad terms here 
but be so specific that you may think me too 
minute. All young adults, whatever their read- 
ing ability, are often ill at ease in an adult 
setting. They are fearful of new situations be- 
cause they do not know how to act. They are 
not necessarily by nature noisy or rude or 
discourteous or destructive, but they may be 
made so by self-consciousness or insecurity. 
They are painfully aware of adult attitudes. 
They have to learn many things which we 
adults have known so long we take for granted 
everyone's knowing them. 

Young adults’ suspicions are often increased 
by a profusion of rules and regulations they 
do not understand. Nothing does more to keep 
them away from any kind of library than the 
belief that routines are more important than 
readers to librarians. 

Specifically, this means that we librarians 
must temper justice with mercy when ad- 
ministering rules. If young adults are treated 
as adults, they respond as adults. Some ad- 
monitions, imperative in both senses of the 


At the Miami Public Library, the Young Moderns’ Room has been planned for the senior 
high-school age group. Mary E. Farrell is the young people's librarian. 


аму Tiel 2 


CITY OF MIAMI NEWS BUREAU 





word are: don't talk down to them; don’t 
patronize them; don't scold them as if they 
were children. Lend them the dignity to which 
they so aspire by treating them with dignity; 
explain rules clearly and simply; tell them 
the whys of regulations and invite their sug- 
gestions; consider each problem of registra- 
tion, fines, lost books with attentive courtesy. 
We librarians so often assume that the bor- 
rower is wrong, especially if he is under 
eighteen. Why penalize readers for age or 
size? Young adults quickly sense this in- 
flexible mental set. Their only retaliations are 
first to upset the calm of the library and then 
to avoid the place forevermore. This does not 
mean that we should waive rules, only ad- 
minister them humanely. Too strict and un- 
deviating adherence to the letter of the law 
is conducive to mental and moral laziness. 

Young adults, once through the formality 
of joining the library, should be made in- 
dividually welcome. Staff attitude toward 
them must be easy and informal. Discipline is 
no problem to a librarian who is human, con- 
sistent, adult. The good hunter of young 
adults is too confident of himself ever to lose 
his self-control or his temper. 

The fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen-year-olds, 
as we have seen, tend to move in groups be- 
cause they are ill at ease when alone. They 
are noisy because they feel out of place. Their 
voices are not as much under control as they 
will be later. They are not always aware of 
their own strength when they move furniture 
or upset books. If these groups do gather to 
giggle and chatter, what is the librarian to do? 
Dress them down as disturbers of the peace 
and banish them from the library? If he does, 
he admits defeat in the most elementary of 
human relationships. He is not a hunter; he 
is a killer. He has failed to see that the only 
solution is to get acquainted with each of 
these young adults as an individual. He must 
find out what they want, see what they need, 
deal with them patiently, courteously, and 
firmly but always calmly and consistently. 
Young adults are amenable to suggestions 
but rarely to commands. The best guidance 
is unobtrusive and subtle. The human ap- 
proach is nothing more than human consid- 
eration of the worth, dignity, and self-esteem 
of each person. If this seems a “soft” ap- 
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proach, remember that the key words are 
firmly, calmly, and consistently. 


SELECT THE BEST BOOKS 


In addition to studying the quarry he 
seeks, the hunter must study his traps, his 
techniques, and his bait. Our bait is books. 
It is not enough to have a delegated space 
for young adults and a friendly atmosphere. 
There must be books both in the special col- 
lection and in the adult collection of which 
this is a part; there must be books which 
stretch the imagination, tickle the sense of 
humor, intensify appreciation of beauty, add 
to knowledge. We librarians need to make 
two kinds of selection. We must identify the 
books all young people seem to read in their 
advance from childhood and we must pro- 
vide the adult books which open a door to 
the vast world of all literature, science, and 
philosophy. The books most young adults read 
are adult books. The favorite titles are often 
the same for young adults and adults but 
there is a change of focus, a shift of em- 
phasis in their appeal and their use. Here is 
where librarians will get help from Book 
Bait, the annotated list prepared by Elinor 
Walker and her committee for the Young 
Adult Services Division. One word of cau- 
tion about this as about all lists: some librar- 
ians read book lists and reviews rather than 
the books. This is deadly. By all means, let 
us use book lists and reviews to identify books 
which are chosen as good by persons whose 
judgment and experience we trust. Then let 
us read the books ourselves. Book Bait is a 
reading list for librarians as well as for young 
adults. After all, these are books young adults 
like. Anything they like will teach all of us 
something about reading and readers. 

Catching and holding young adults depends 
upon knowing the quarry both through books 
about them and through our own investiga- 
tions of them as individuals with individual 
interests, needs, and abilities. 

It depends upon a trap, a place of their 
own in the library where they are not con- 
fined to an intermediate department but which 
they may use in addition to the full range of 
the adult department in which their own 


* Book Bait (Chicago, ALA, 1957). 
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place is set. In the schools, it depends upon 
a place for browsing, an informal place where 
the pursuit of books for pure pleasure is en- 
couraged. 

It depends upon bait, book bait, carefully 
selected to provide color, variety of interests 
and appeals, varied levels of reading diff- 
culty. It depends upon recognition that al- 
though reading interests of young adults may 
be generalized, the individuals read as widely 
and as critically as their elders and often far 
more voraciously. 


OBSERVE YOURSELF 


Finally, far more than we realize, successful 
catching and holding of young adult readers 
depends upon the hunter. No successful hunt- 
ing could be accomplished by traps alone or 
by bait alone. The most important element in 
this admonition, “First, catch your hare” is 
the hunter, the librarian, you and I. Dele- 
gated space for young adults and a variety 
of books are a start; but only the friendly 
guidance of librarians can spark the real en- 
thusiasm which may turn casual browsing 
into a lifelong pleasure. In a large system, 
such a librarian is a specialist in services to 
young adults—which means time to devote to 
setting acquainted with both books and 
readers, time to encourage the relaxed, un- 
hurried approach to young people’s problems 
and questions (problems which are rarely 
stated in simple, specific terms), time to be 
the interpreter of young adults to the rest of the 
staff and the rest of the staff to young adults. 
As I said before, such services must be paid 
for. They cannot be added by edict to a bur- 
dened staff because they can be properly given 
only when there is either such freedom from 
routines or such skillful management of 
routines that the relationship between librar- 
ian and reader is paramount. Їп this age 
of packaging and self-service stores, trustees 
and city fathers can easily think a library con- 
sists only of books on shelves and the door 
open. But only a librarian with time and in- 
terest can turn this self-service collection into 
dynamic educational force. In a small one- 
man operation, such a librarian is the one 
who works with all ages but has a special 
understanding of the differences in this group 
just becoming adult and is willing to accept 





PETER PRUYN 


Margaret Scoggin and Mrs. Rosamond Du Jardin, 
author of Senior Prom, discuss her book on the 
Young Book Reviewers program, which is broad- 
cast over WMCA in New York. The program 
originates in the Nathan Straus Room of the 
Main Library. 


them as adult while not expecting too much 
of them too soon. 

Let me quote a few comments from young 
adult librarians who love their work and get 
satisfaction from it. Maybe these comments 
describe the good hunter. 

*It is a challenge to talk about books in 
such a way that young people will want to 
know them . . . to meet the variety of indi- 
vidual tastes and reactions. I have been 
amazed to learn how much fourteen-year-old 
boys knew about rescuing a pilot by heli- 
copter and about the sound barrier and other 
subjects which are mysteries to me. . . ." 

*Floor work with young adults remains 
the high spot of any day for me. It is here 
that one comes closest to the young people 
in their infinite variety, from the average to 
the rare and sensitive, from the shy to the 
sophisticated, from the scoffers (‘I never read 
a book but now I want one with softball 
rules’) to the readers who literally swallow 
books. It is here that we indicate directions to 
those who explicitly or unconsciously seek 
them; it is here that the kind of trust is es- 
tablished which results in being shown the 
snapshots of the family in Florida (‘Those 
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two wrecks on the beach are my mother and 
me'); being asked to sign autograph books; 
and being forgiven when one doesn't quite 
hit the nail on the head with suggested titles 
(‘It’s all right, you usually give me good 
ones’). It is here also that the confidence 
shown in the librarian humbles and discon- 
certs and makes one realize that one hasn't 
read enough, never will read enough, and can 
use every book one has ever read." 

By now you may be asking how does work 
with young adults differ from services to any 
group of the adult public. It differs because 
the group itself 1s freshly come to the whole 
world of adult books, because it is peculiarly 
in need of and susceptible to expert reading 
guidance. It differs because this group is less 
ready to approach adults and ask for help, be- 
ing less sure of its reception than other adults 
would be. It differs because this group is at a 
crucial period of development when it can be 
turned from libraries by rebuffs, or swayed by 
a librarian's interest and enthusiasm into a 


lifelong association with books. Reading and 
library use must be pleasurable if they are to 


become lifetime voluntary habits. To the ado- 
lescent, pleasant use of the library depends 
upon his being made to feel welcome, upon 
his finding enjoyable and useful books. Only 
a librarian, a person interested in young peo- 
ple and acceptable to them and willing to read 
all kinds of books interesting and useful to 
them, can give the ыен reading guid- 
ance so mh 

So it is that services to young adults differ 
somewhat from services to adults. And so it 
is that the librarian is vital to the whole pro- 
eram of catching and holding young adult 
readers. We hope to help young adults be- 
come better readers, better citizens, better hu- 
man beings. We start with ourselves, the li- 
brarians, because we know we must be, so far 
as possible, well-rounded human beings with 
standards and values we can express and with 
patience and courtesy toward all points of 
view. We know we must encourage discussion 
by young adults of their likes and dislikes; we 
must encourage the development of such judg- 
ment that they may make their own best 
choices among books, people. and ideas. 









"rough-treatment" 
"eye-appeal''! 


Tear-resistant Mylar* 
protects jacket Paper 
against knocks and blows... 


Seat 


Reinforced edge con- 
struction protects top and 
bottom edges (the greatest wear points) from 
abrasion and scuffing. Book spine is protected 
from weakening effect of pulling from shelf. 


"Lifetime" Cover now supplied Bno- 


in Duplex-Adjustable form for 


odd-size books! 


SETTING THE PACE FOR PROGRESS 
1883 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, с e 


83 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 


*Mylar Polyester Film—reg'd trade mark, E. 1. duPont deNemours & Co. 
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give juvenile and school library books 
protection . . 


Plastic waterproofs and 
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Librarians find dozens of 
uses for the space-saving, 
step-saving BOOK CADDY ! 
Brings books where you 
want them, on silently 
gliding ball-bearing swivel 
wheels. Stores 16 feet of books 
and magazines at convenient 
chairside height... іп only 4 feet 
of space ! Two deep troughs on 
each side...a light touch brings 
any book to your fingertips. 
Durable one-piece welded 
heavy gauge steel, in attractive 
Desert Sand or Mist Green. 

At $52.50, you save 25% of 
the regular price, and we'll 

ship your BOOK CADDY 

freight paid. Order today ! 
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1959 ALA CONFERENCE-Woashington, June 21-27 


The Sheraton Park and Shoreham Hotels will 
be joint headquarters for the Washington ALA 
Conference. Exhibits, registration, and staff 
offices will be in the Shoreham Hotel. General 
Sessions, Council, and other large meetings 
will be in the Sheraton Park Hotel. As many 
meetings as can be accommodated will be held 
in each of these hotels which are in adjoining 


| areas. 


A list of hotels selected for use of confer- 
ence delegates, together with their addresses 
and rates, is listed below. А map showing the 
locations of these hotels within the conference 
area is on page 62. 

A Housing Bureau will be operated for the 
ALA by the Washington Convention and Visi- 


tors Bureau, In requesting hotel reservations, 


please follow directions given in the form on 
page 64, indicating first, second, and third 
choices of hotels. As far as possible, your pref- 
erences will be followed, and all reservations 
will be confirmed. 

Requests for reservations should be made 
after February 1, 1959, the date when the 
Housing Bureau will begin operation. Requests 
for rooms to be occupied by two or more per- 
sons have a better chance of success than re- 
quests for single occupancy. Rates quoted are 
for the room and not per person. 

All requests must give definite date, ap- 
proximate hour of arrival and departure, and 
include names and addresses of all persons 
who will occupy the rooms requested. Copy 
the form on page 64. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., HOTELS AND RATES 











HOTEL SINGLES DOUBLES TWINS SUITES 
Ambassador, 14th & К Sts., N.W.............. $7.50 $12.50 $14.50 $22 
Dupont Plaza, Dupont Circle, N.W............. $10—11 $13-14 313-14 $21-27 


Lafayette, 16th & Eye Sts., N.W............... $9 $12 $13 
Eee House, 16th & L BSts., N.W............ $8-12 — $11.50—15.50 
Mayflower, Connecticut Ave. & DeSales St., N.W. $10-12 $15 $16-18 
Roger Smith, 18th & Pennsylvania, N.W........ $8 $11 $13 
Sheraton Park, 2660 Woodley Rd., N.W........ $9.85-14 — $13.85-18 (P & 1) $19-35 
(P & 2) $45-65 
Shoreham, 2500 Calvert St., N.W.............. $12 — $16 (P & 1) $25 
(P & 2) $75 
Twenty Four Hundred, 2400 16th St., N.W...... $7—9 $11-14 $11-14 $16-26 
— — $15 $25 


Woodner, 3636 100 Sb... DW... Leere 


ALA Announces Special Summer Tour 
of Europe by Chartered Plane 


On June 27, at the close of the Washington Con- 
ference a chartered flight for ALA members and 
their families will leave for London. A 35-day 
tour of England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and France will end in Paris on August 1, 
with an overnight flight arriving in New York on 
the morning of August 2. The tour group, travel- 
ing in their own de luxe Pullman motorcoach, 
will attend specially arranged programs in some 
of the Continent’s most important libraries, relax 
on its fashionable beaches, and enjoy some of the 
most spectacular scenery in the world. This pri- 
vate tour will be offered at a price considerably 


below those for comparable European vacations. 
This is possible through using a chartered plane. 
the cost of which is far less than that of Economy 
Class air transportation while providing the same 
standards of comfort and security. 

C. Donald Cook, of the Columbia University 
staff, is in charge of the tour. 

In the event that the passenger capacity of the 
plane is more than sufficient to accommodate the 
tour group, space will be offered to ALA mem- 
bers who do not wish to participate in the tour. 

Tour arrangements are being handled by Com- 
pass Travel Bureau, Inc., 55 West 42 Street, New 
York 36. Cost and detailed itinerary can be ob- 
tained by writing directly to them. 
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Welcome addition to any library! 
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MACHINE 





The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 





If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 








Mail To: 


American Library Association Housing Bureau 
Convention and Visitors Bureau 

1616 K Street, Northwest 

Washington 6, D.C. 


Please make reservations noted below: Rate preferred: 


lus echoes Bell „еа р) Single room ......................... 
Верона choice hótal oii. cose ccawecknedodesacandoe Double bedroom ...................... 
Third deles ВЫЙ „а оа a a Twin bedroom ........................ 
Parlor, bedroom suite ................. 
| noa EAE E PE ee ee men _ See 6. ie iin eed P.M. 
ШАШ La chance н ie ona Wwe RAW леса beaks 
Names of all occupants: (Bracket those sharing a room) Addresses: 


Mail confirmation to: 
Name (print or type) 
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PROGRESS IN INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION: 2 


The first о] these reports on the current litera- 
ture of interlibrary cooperation appeared in 
the July-August 1958 ALA Bulletin. They are 
compiled by the Committee on Interlibrary 
Cooperation of ALA's Resources and Techni- 
cal Services Division and will appear as often 
as is warranted by new developments. Infor- 
mation on published and unpublished material 
in the field should be sent to George N. Hartje, 
Committee on Interlibrary Cooperation, Pub- 


lic Library, Olive at 13th St., St. Louis 3. 


1. New Jersey Union List. The New Jersey 
Chapter of the Special Libraries Association 
is compiling a list of serial holdings of some 
60 special, public, and university libraries in 
that state. The list will be issued in parts on a 
subscription basis. F. E. McKenna, Air Reduc- 
tion Company, Inc., Murray Hill, New Jersey. 
has further details. 

2. Union lists dissected. Harry Dewey (Pratt 
Institute Library School) in an article in the 
Fall 1958 issue of Library Resources and 
Technical Services points out the bugs in our 
present union lists organization. After liberal 
application of a rather unique insecticide, the 
bugs are eradicated. 

3. Farmington Plan Survey. The Farming- 
ton Plan Survey: An Interim Report by Robert 
Talmadge (University of Kansas Library) ap- 
pears in the September 1958 issue of College 
and Research Libraries. Talmadge is assistant 
director of the survey. 

4. The Hampshire Inter-Library Center. Al- 
though published for local use rather than 
widespread distribution, a limited number of 
copies of the newly published Guide to the 
Hampshire Inter-Library Center are available 
for free distribution. 

5. Cooperation in Rocky Mountain Region. 
The U. S. Department of Commerce, National 
Bureau of Standards, Boulder Laboratories, 
Boulder, Colorado, has issued a list of avail- 
able translation services outside Boulder. 

6. Special Bibliographies on the regional 
and national locations. The Bibliographical 
Center for Research, Rocky Mountain Region, 
encourages scholars to submit bibliographies 


for publication by the Center. After expenses 
are paid the scholar receives one-half the price 
of the bibliography. The latest, just off the 
press, is Music Lexicograph, by James B. 
Coover. See Mountain Plains Library Associa- 
tion Quarterly, Fall 1958. 

7. Filling the Evans-Roorbach gap. Scare- 
crow Press has announced American Bibliog- 
raphy: A Preliminary Checklist 1801-1805, by 
Ralph R. Shaw and Richard H. Shoemaker, 
both of Rutgers. At long last here is an oasis 
in a bibliographic desert. For full details and a 
preprinting of a major portion of the preface 
see Antiquarian Bookman, November 3, 1958, 
р. 1491-92. 

8. Cooperation in Ohio. Recent Ventures in 
Cooperative Library Service in Ohio was 
the heading of an afternoon meeting held at 
French Lick, Ind., on November 6, 1958. Re- 
ports were made on an interlibrary coordina- 
tion demonstration in Hardin County ; on serv- 
ice to rural adult groups and interlibrary de- 
livery in Wood County; and on the Eastern 
Ohio Regional Purchasing and Processing 
Center. The latter will bear watching by pub- 
lic librarians particularly. All of these ven- 
tures were financed by the federal Library 
Services Act. Anyone interested in these expe- 
riences should write to David Griffith, director, 
Carnegie Library, Steubenville, Ohio, or Ruth 
Hess, Ohio State Library, Columbus. 

9. Telereference. Telereference is a term 
coined to describe a method whereby a card 
catalog might be consulted from a remote loca- 
tion. А report of this study, conducted at the 
request of the Council on Library Resources, 
is available from the University of Michigan, 
Willow Run Laboratories, Operations Re- 
search Department, P.O. Box 2008, Ann 
Arbor. 

10. Cooperation in Missouri. On November 
1. 1958, Linda Hall Library (Kansas City) 
was added to the TWX circuit. which already 
included the Missouri State Library in Jeffer- 
son City, the University of Missouri Li- 
brary in Columbia, the St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, and the Kansas City Public Library. 
Statistics for October 1958 showed 451 inter- 
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"library loan requests divided as follows: Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 171; St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, 171; Kansas City Public Library, 
109. 

11. Cooperation in St. Louis. St. Louis Uni- 
versity Library, Washington University Li- 
braries, and the St. Louis Public Library have 
been holding talks leading toward an active 
cooperative program, particularly in the field 
of acquisitions. After an initial survey to de- 
termine relative strengths and weaknesses. 


work is now progressing on checking and re- 
fining the results. 


———— 
Hospital Book Guide Changes Title 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries publication, Hospital Book Guide, has 
changed its scope and its title. Volume 1, Num- 
ber 1 of the new title, Hospital and Institutions 
Book Guide, was issued in October 1958. Volumes 
will run from September to June, and the an- 
nual index will be included in the June issue. 


———————ÓQa 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION NOMINEES, 1959-60 


Resources and Technical Services Division 
For Vice President (President-elect) : 
Metvin J. Vorct, University of California Library, 
Berkeley. 
Gordon WirLiAMs, University of California Library, 
Los Angeles. 


For Director-at-Large—three-year term: 

GERTRUDE D. Epwarps, Library Association of Port- 
land, Ore. 

Mns. Avis ZEBKER, Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Library. 


Acquisitions Section 
For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 


Hanarp Osrvorp, New York Public Library. 
WiLLIAM J. WELSH, Library of Congress. 


For Executive Committee  Member-at-Large— for 


three-year term: 

WiLLIS CARL Jackson, JR. University of Minnesota 
Library, Minneapolis. 

Erte Р. Kemp, Columbia University Library, New 
York. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 
For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 
WesLEY Simonton, Library School, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 
SARAH К. Vann, Carnegie Library School, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For Secretary—three-year term: 

OLiviA FAULKNER, Library of Congress. 

Dons Ransom, University of Cincinnati Library, 
Cincinnati. 


For Executive Committee Member-at-Large—One to 
be elected for one-year term: 

Jessie W. Dype, Queen's University Library, Kings- 
ton, Ont., Canada. 

Lorna D. Fraser, University of Toronto Library, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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One to be elected for two-year term: 

KarHRYN R. Renrro, University of Nebraska Li- 
braries, Lincoln. 

BELLA E. SHACHTMAN, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library, Washington, D.C. 


One to be elected for three-year term: 

Ricwarp О. PaurzscH, Brooklyn (N.Y.) Public Li- 
brary. 

PauL W. WINKLER, School of Librarianship, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Colo. 


Copying Methods Section 
For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 
SAMUEL M. Boone, University of North Carolina Li- 


brary, Chapel Hill. 
Cuartes С. LaHoon, JR., Library of Congress. 


For Secretary: 

Ferris S. RANDALL, Southern Illinois University Li- 
braries, Carbondale. 

Francis К. Spreirzer, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Library, Los Angeles. 


Serials Section 
For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) : 
STEPHEN Fonp, University of Michigan Library, Ann 


Arbor. 
GEoncE №. HARTJE, St. Louis (Mo.) Public Library. 


For Secretary—two-year term: 

FRANCES ArPrRSON, University of Florida Library, 
Gainesville. 

Date L. BARKER, Georgia Institute of Technology Li- 
brary, Atlanta. 


For Executive Committee Member-at-Large—for two- 
year term: 

IRENE L. CRAFT, Oregon State College Library, Cor- 
vallis. 

NELSON А. Piper, University of California Library, 
Davis. 
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NEED HELP? . . . in your 


Cataloging and Processing 


Departments? 


Whether 
serious staff shortage, ALANAR is the answer 
to your problem. By ordering books through 


a temporary emergency or а 


us (at your usual discount) you will receive 
them already cataloged, processed and ready 
for circulation at just a small extra cost. А! 
work is performed under the supervision of 


| professional librarians. 


Write for complete information 


ALANAR 
: BOOK PROCESSING CORP. 


a subsidiary of Bro-Dart Industries 
P. O. Box 955 Newark, N. J. 


ARE qs LE ET UEM T ЯБУ —— t S ON AU APO ORARE SCARE 


MELTZER GALLERY 


38 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. Circle 5-8936 


PRINT ROOM OPEN 11-5 DAILY 


American, European, Scandinavian & Oriental Art 
Prints of all media Drawings Watercolors 


WRITE FOR FOLDER ON TRAVELING 
EXHIBITIONS 


А n———— —— SR A ER 
















Lincoln Library Encyclopedia 


12 Complete Boohs in т or 2 Volumes 


19 $9 
24th 
EDITION 
thoroughly 
revised 
Available 
Feb. 1, 1959 
ORDER NOW 
and up-date 
your Library 
Green 1 vol. $27.00 
2 vol. set $31.00 


Write: FRONTIER Press Co., c/o Dept. А 
Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo 3, New York 











No library is complete 
without this single volume! 
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THE Authoritative 
Foundation 
for SELLING 
REAL ESTATE 


e Factual ө Clear @ Concise 


information on every aspect of Real Estate. 


Prepares readers for passing state licensing 
exams. 


Written by Robert Warren Kent, LL.B. 
and Donald A. Corb, A.A., LL.B., dean and 
president of the Lee Institute for Real 
Estate Training. 


ONLY $10 Order “Practical Real 
Estate Brokerage” NOW! 
from: 


LEE INSTITUTE 


310 HARVARD ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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ALA MIDWINTER MEETING 1959 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


ALA Council? 


( Meetings open to all ALA Members) 
Wednesday, January 28, 10:00 А.м. 
Thursday, January 29, 8:30 р.м. 
Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 
Approval of Council Minutes 


Awards Committee report—Wyman W. Park- 
er, chairman 


Round Table on Library Service to the Blind 


—Charles Gallozzi, chairman 


Appointment of new ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee—Benjamin Е. Powell, president- 
elect 


Constitution and Bylaws Committee report — 
Benjamin A. Custer, chairman 


Council Committee on Chapter Alternates— 
Neal R. Harlow, chairman 


Library Services Act Extension—Roger H. 


McDonough 


Legislative Policy Statement—Roger H. Mc- 
Donough, chairman, LAD Federal Relations 
Committee 


Committee of Five—Frederick H. Wagman, 
chairman 


Council Nominating Committee report—Car- 
lyle J. Frarey, chairman 


Election of Executive Board members 


Committee on Accreditation, Subcommittee on 
Revision of Standards for Undergraduate 
Library Science Programs— Mrs. Florrinell 
F. Morton, chairman 


ALA Nominating Committee report— Lester Е. 
Asheim, chairman 


Treasurer's report—Richard B. Sealock, treas- 
urer 


Committee on Program Evaluation and Budget 
—Lucile M. Morsch, chairman 


Headquarters Location Committee—Gertrude 
Е. Gscheidle, chairman 


* Council and Executive Board will meet in execu- 
tive session Tuesday, January 27, 9:00 р.м. to review 
the Minutes of the Executive Board. 
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OF OPEN MEETINGS 
Meetings of Official Groups 

Attention is directed to the changed character 
of the Midwinter Meeting as determined by 
Council action, making the Midwinter Meet- 
ing a working meeting of Council and of 
committees and boards of official ALA units. 
Except for meetings of the Council, this policy 
is interpreted to indicate closed meetings. 

In accordance with this policy, committees 
and boards of official ALA units, including 
divisions, sections, round tables, chapters, joint 
committees, and affiliated national associa- 
tions, are holding closed sessions. The chair- 
men of these meetings will be notified of the 
times and rooms assigned for their meetings 
and will receive a copy of the schedule of all 
meetings. The chairmen will be responsible 
for sending in advance, to all asked to attend, 
information on the time and place assigned. 
These closed meetings will be listed alpha- 
betically in the Official Program. 





MIDWINTER NOTES 


REGISTRATION 


А registration desk will be maintained by the 
ALA staff in the Passagio, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. All persons attending the meetings are 
expected to register there. The fee for the en- 
tire period is $5 or $2 daily. 


TRUSTEES 


The American Association of Library Trus- 
tees will maintain a Trustees Hospitality Suite 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, beginning Sun- 
day afternoon, January 25. 


PROFESSIONAL DISPLAYS 
There will be an exhibit of ALA publica- 


tions in the West Lounge. 

A Professional Information Center will also 
be located in the West Lounge. Copies of li- 
brary periodicals, reports and surveys, staff 
procedural and users’ manuals, policy : stat&- 
ments and literature on administration proce- 
dures, technical processes, and other subjects 
of interest to librarians will be on display and 
for examination. The Center will be in charge 
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of Evelyn Zahig, Headquarters Library Staff. 


BUILDING PLANS AND MATERIALS 


Materials on the planning of new library 
space and buildings, additions to old build- 
ings, and equipment will be available in the 
West Lounge. Pictures, plans, publicity for 
fund raising, building program statements, 
documents on site selection, and similar ma- 
terials will be displayed at the Professional In- 
formation Center. 

Librarians with experience in building and 
equipment problems will be available for con- 
sultation part of the time during Midwinter. 
The LAD Buildings and Equipment Section 
will have a roster of librarians registered in 
the hotel who are experts on various types of 
building problems, and who will be available 
for informal consultation. Librarians desiring 
such advice are asked to send their requests to 
Hazel B. Timmerman, LAD Executive Secre- 
tary, by January 19. The Section will arrange 
a time and place for an interview with an ex- 
pert. 


India has now joined the countries 


having national bibliographies. 


The 
Indian “National 


‘Bibliography 


is now appearing. Price $17.50 per 
volume.* 


We have been appointed the official 
distributors. Send orders to: 


ALBERT DAUB & CO., Inc. 
257 Fourth Ave. New York 10, N.Y. 


* plus small postage charge. 








(Continued from page 43) 
should result in things which can be measured. 

It is difficult, he said, to set a common stand- 
ard for libraries at different stages of develop- 
ment; but the principle of gradualism can and 
should be accepted and can be written into 
standards of library service. Related to this 
difficulty is the danger of acceptance of a stand- 
ard of minimum adequacy as a final goal to be 
arrived at. He said that standards of library serv- 
ice must establish the principle of emulation 
among libraries of comparable type at a com- 
parable stage of development, and suggested 
publication of accomplishments, perhaps in the 
form of annual statistics, as one of the means by 
which emulation can be stimulated. 

Summary proceedings of the Assembly are to 
be published and may be obtained on request, 
when available, from the Gift and Exchange 
Division of the Library of Congress. A short re- 
port has already been published as an appendix 
to the Library of Congress Information Bulletin 
of November 17, 1958. Robert S. Bray, chief of 
LC’s Division for the Blind, is writing an article 
on important recent developments in library 
service to the blind—one of the subjects dis- 
cussed at the Assembly—for publication in a 
future issue of the ALA Bulletin. 


12,000 


PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


NEW—1959 
WORLD-WIDE 
SUMMER 
PLACEMENT 
DIRECTORY 


EARN, LEARN and TRAVEL 


Fascinating summer opportunities in all states, many foreign 
countries. Vacation with a profit in many flelds of work and 
study. Summer jobs are filled early. Be first so you can pick 
the summer job you want the most. Completely verified specific 
data including salaries. Limited edition. 

Г] $2.00 


PRICE AFTER" JANUARY 15, 1959 2% 


О Air-Mail, add 50€ O Ist class, add 30€ 
U. S. & WORLD-WIDE NON-FEE PLACEMENT 


Each month, CRUSADE, approved monthly NON-FEE place- 
ment journal, informs you about actual U. 8. and Foreign 
educational opportunities at ALL levels and ALL subjects. 
(Teaching, Library, College and Administrative positions— 
Summer Jobs—Graduate Awards—Student Aid.) NO-FEES. 
Apply direct. Members’ qualifications. school and library va- 
eancies listed FREE. 

Г] 2 issues $2.00 [] 11 issues (yearly) $5.00 
Г] 25¢ for SAMPLE RESUME, APPLICATION DATA 

GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES 


П Vol. 1 $3.00, O Vol. 11 $3.00. O Both Volumes $5.00 


CRUSADE, Dept. ALA-9112 


Box 99, Greenpt. Sta., B'klyn. 22, N.Y. 





INTERESTING SUMMER 
EARNING OPPORTUNITIES 
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"It's been circling for two weeks now but as 
to who put it in orbit we have no idea." 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
LIBRARIES NOMINEES, 1959-60 


The following nominations are presented as the 
report of the Nominating Committee of the 
American Association of State Libraries: Harriet 
1. Carter, chairman; Mrs. Constance C. Collins; 


Mrs. Mildred P. McKay. 


Vice president and president-elect 


Mns. Lorera D. Fvaw, librarian, Michigan State 
Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Miss Louise A. NIXON, executive secretary, Ne- 
braska Public Library Commission, Lincoln, 


Neb. 


Member-at-large 


InviNG A. VERSCHOOR, director, Library Exten- 
sion Division, New York State Education De- 
partment, Albany, N.Y. 

HanorD Е. BRIGHAM, director, Indiana State Li- 
brary, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Secretary 


DorotHy Doy Le, consultant, Washington State 
Library, Olympia, Wash. 

ALTON Н. KELLER, chief, Exchange and Gift Di- 
vision, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
Dno. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not less than fifty members of the 
Association. Such petitions must be accompanied 
by the written consent of the nominee and filed 
with the executive secretary, Eleanor A. Fer- 
guson, at ALA headquarters, by March 20, 1959. 
Any person nominated must be a member of the 
division. 
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ADULT SERVICES 





“OUR AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS” 


The third two-page spread on libraries and read- 
ing to which ASD has contributed a list of books 
appeared in the Fall 1958 Sears Roebuck catalog. 
The theme was “Our American Institutions,” and 
the list included 16 titles on a wide range of sub- 
jects, including Congress, political parties, the 
Supreme Court, religion, American art and folk- 
ways, historic places, and education. The list was 
compiled from suggestions made by Howard Hub- 
bard, a student in the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, and by members of the 
Social Sciences and Business Department staff 
of the Chicago Public Library. Sears regrets that 
they are obliged to suspend this activity, and 
cannot supply reprints of the spread, as they 
did with the two which preceded this. It is hoped, 
however, that it will be possible to resume pub- 
lication of these effective pieces at some later 
date. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR GROUPS 


A Guide for Developing a Public Library Serv- 
ice to Labor Groups, a revision of an earlier pub- 
lication, has been issued by the Joint Committee 
on Library Service to Labor Groups. It has been 
sent to all persons on the mailing list for the 
Committee's Newsletter. Others may receive it by 
requesting a copy from the chairman, Mrs. Doro- 
thy K. Oko, Donnell Library Center, 20 West 
53rd St., New York 19, N.Y. 

The mailing list for the Newsletter has been 
revised to include only those persons who re- 
turned a filled-out postal sent with the Spring 
1958 issue. To be placed on the list write the 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups, ALA headquarters. 


PLANS FOR A CONFERENCE INSTITUTE 


Work has begun on plans for an institute on 
library service to an aging population, sponsored 
by the Adult Services Division and the Office for 
Adult Education, to be held during the Washing- 
ton Conference next June. The institute will be 
designed to help librarians recognize and define 
their responsibilities to an aging population, and 
to help them develop their knowledge of some 
types of library services which will carry out 
these responsibilities. Specific attention will be 
given to the part librarians can play in the ргер- 
arations for the White House Conference on 
Aging, which is scheduled for January 1961. 

Sessions of the institute will be held each 
morning from 8 to 9:30 on Monday through Fri- 
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day. According to present plans, librarians will 
discuss with leading authorities the whole subject 
of aging as it affects the individual and society 
and such subject areas as health, housing, em- 
ployment and retirement, and successful aging. 
In the course of these discussions, reference will 
be made to significant library materials, to or- 
ganizational resources and activities, and to 
library services as they relate to each area. 


THE A-V CIRCUIT | 





by Shirley Ellis 


The A-V Circuit has been published since June 
1957 as a regular feature of the ALA Bulletin. 
It was sponsored by the ALA Audio-Visual Com- 
mittee and has been compiled from the beginning 
by Mrs. Shirley Ellis. Mrs. Ellis finds that she 
will no longer have time to write a monthly 
feature, and The A-V Circuit is being discon- 
tinued with this issue. However, the ALA Bul- 
letin will continue to publish articles, features, 
and news notes on audio-visual activities in li- 
braries. 


AMERICAN FILM FESTIVAL 


Librarians will have an opportunity to see some 
of the best films released on 16mm during the 
past two years at the American Film Festival, 
scheduled for April 1-4 at the Hotel Statler in 
New York City. Sponsored by the Educational 
Film Library Association, the Festival will in- 
clude over thirty categories of films and film- 
strips prescreened and selected for showing by 
juror panels of film librarians and other profes- 
sionals in the audio-visual field. Categories in- 
cluding children's films, films on education, the 
fine arts and human relations will be of special 
interest to librarians; the economy of time and 
effort in previewing through four days of inten- 
sive screening should be equally appealing. De- 
tails about the Festival can be obtained from 
EFLA, 250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


MORE ON FILM SOCIETIES AND THE LIBRARY 
*Since the column on film societies and the li- 
brary appeared in the September 1958 ALA 
Bulletin, a number of other reports of film so- 
сїеїу activities under way at libraries have come 
in. 


Last October the Mead Public Library (She- 
boygan, Wis.) initiated a monthly film-discussion 
series conducted along the lines of a Great Books 
discussion and based on foreign features. 

The North Shore Film Society, in cooperation 
with the Highland Park (Ill) Public Library. 
has branched out from its adult programs and 
inaugurated a separate series for children. Al- 
though the library auditorium has a capacity of 
more than 100, overwhelming response to the 
series has necessitated scheduling three showings 
of each program. 

Downers Grove (Ill. Public Library, a real 
veteran, is beginning its fifth annual “Film Festi- 
val" a series of six American and foreign fea- 
tures each programed with shorts. Open City 
(Italy), Bank Dick (U.S.), Where Mountains 
Float (Denmark), Grand Illusion (France), and 
Henry VIII (England) were some of the titles 
shown in past years. The Festival was founded 
by the Board of the Friends of the Library. It 
purchased a projector for the series, supplies a 
ticket sales chairman, and arranges for coffee to 
be served after the screenings. The library sells 
tickets at the main desk, assists in publicity, and 
acts as a central information source. Although 
the project was not intended to raise money. 
there have been profits which have been used to 
buy projectors, a record player, easy chairs, and 
other equipment for the library. Mrs. Frieda 
Humphris, librarian, feels that it is difficult to 
actually measure the value of this cooperation to 
the library, but states: 


I do think it has served to keep the Board members 
together because it gives them a project of interest 
to them. . . . People are beginning to think of the 
library as a “cultural center" and certainly the film 
series contributes to this. . . . Occasionally library 
announcements have been made to the film audience. 
We hope these people will bring in additional votes 
when the library board asks for a referendum to 
raise the library tax rate. 


THE ART OF PROGRAMING 


Some of the best ideas for creative film pro- 
graming we have come across appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Bulletin of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Film Societies in an article by Dorothy 
Burritt and Beatrice Trainor, program chairmen 
of the Toronto Film Society. Although they are 
primarily concerned with feature films, the prin- 
ciples they outline could be easily, and profitably, 
adapted to library programing. 

On the basis of their experience they suggest 
that films will be more stimulating, and their 
overall effect enhanced, by combining them to 
either link or contrast content, mood, or tech- 
nique. By way of illustration they list several ex- 
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"amples of this approach. With a few substitu- 
tions for titles which may be relatively unfamil- 
iar, they are as follows: 

1. Programing for content, to show different 
aspects or treatments of the same subject— True 
Glory and Time Out of War. 

2. Programing for mood, either to build 
towards the mood of the feature and to put the 
audience in the right frame of mind for it— 
Quetico (man alone in the midst of nature) and 
Umberto D (man alone in the city); or to jolt 
the audience through contrast—The Singing 
Street and The Quiet One. 

3. Programing for technique, to present varia- 
tions in the same technique—Marceau, Sennett. 
Keaton, Chaplain in the silent comedy; or to con- 
trast technique—a program of experimental films, 
organized chronologically and showing the vari- 
ety of techniques employed. 

The authors add: 

The order of presentation of films is of the utmost 
importance and must be planned carefully with re- 
spect to mood, pacing and content. . . great care is 
needed to be faithful to mood and content. . . . One 
poor misplacement can kill the next film. . . . As can 
be imagined, programming is a fascinating operation, 
requiring looking at miles of films, thinking about 
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them, analyzing them. . . . In the last resort, [it] 
must rely on instinct rather than set patterns or 
formulae; there is always the danger of overplaying 
or carrying a good idea too far . . . it is the experi- 
ence of sensing audience reaction that is the most 
rewarding—and edifying—part of programming. 


THE NEW TYPE OF “CIRCUIT” 


The concept of the film circuit is now well- 
established. Less common is the film program 
circuit. Through such a circuit arrangement the 
Portland Extension Center, an activity of the 
General Extension Division of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, offered a free ten- 
program series to the public in three coun- 
ties. Each program was given on four successive 
evenings in four different cities. Entilted ‘“Win- 
dow on the World, A Festival of Films of In- 
sight and Delight," both the subjects and titles 
covered a wide range of topics and film styles, 
and represented some examples of film making 
at its best. A partial list of the program themes 
and films grouped about them is: Unique Cities 
— Notes on the Port of St. Francis, City of Gold, 
Rain; The Music and the Sound— Listen to 
Britain, To Hear Your Banjo Play; One World 
of Science—The Rival World, Secrets of the 
Heart; The Challenge of Handicaps—Helen Kel- 
ler, Proud Years; The World of Dance—A 
Dancer's World, Moment in Love; A lighthearted 
View—A Chairy Tale, Song of the Prairie, In 
Paris Parks. 


FOR CHILDREN ONLY 
Cinema 16, the flourishing New York film so- 
ciety, now has a flourishing junior auxiliary, the 
Children's Cinema. Designed for children from 
four to eight, the purpose of the series is: 


. . . to offer children a view of the worlds of reality 
and fantasy, as only the cinema can reveal them; to 
bring to them human and artistic values in entertain- 
ment and fact films from many countries; to encour- 
age them to take part actively in film experience and 
thereby give them an exciting introduction to the art 
of the cinema. 


The first series, notable for its imaginative 
selection of titles, included: Ant and the Grass- 
hopper (Aesop’s fable dramatically retold with 
Lotte Reinigers famed silhouettes); Parade 
(dolls, drawings, and toys marching to Sousa’s 
music, by Charles Eames); Rainbow Dance 
(Len Lye's film experiment); Balloonatics 
(Buster Keaton in a classic silent comedy, a 
struggle with bears. balloons, and forces of ma- 
ture) ; Doggy and Pussy Bake a Cake (Czech 
animation of a story by Karel Capek). Among 
the more familar films were Private Life of a Cat, 
Pacific 231, Corral, and Begone Dull Care. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 


Plans were approved at the San Francisco Con- 
ference for the American Association of Library 
Trustees to continue through 1959 the member- 
ship campaign begun in January 1958. Although 
the campaign got off to a slow start a year ago, 
AALT’s membership has increased greatly. Mrs. 
Merlin M. Moore, president, AALT, has called 
upon state AALT membership chairmen for re- 
doubled efforts to achieve the announced goal of 
the campaign, “At least the chairman of every 
library board in the country a member of 
AALT.” 

Mrs. Moore points out that the state chairmen 
will receive added assistance this year through 
the ALA State Membership Committees, of which 
each state AALT chairman will be a part. This 
work is carried on under the direction of Mrs. 
Grace T. Stevenson, deputy executive director, 
ALA. 

Recognition of the value of membership in 
ALA-AALT is expressed in a letter from a 
Hawaiian trustee, written after Mrs. Moore had 
visited the Islands and addressed their library 
trustees at a meeting in Honolulu. The trustee 
writes: 


The first thing I did after returning from the Hono- 
lulu meeting was to direct our librarian to send in 
memberships for all our board members to ALA. It 
was one of the smarter things I have done, for ALA 
was kind enough to send us all the 1958 issues of 
the ALA Bulletin; the information I have gleaned 
from them is immeasurable. They are excellent read- 
ing, and filled with ideas and bits of information well 
worth applying to our own local problems. I thought 
the article in the June issue, “Too Busy To Think,” 
one of the best I have ever read, and it seems well 
worth publicizing further here. ... Perhaps I should 
mention to you how my thinking has changed in re- 
gard to the need for another branch library here. I 
was not the only one on our board or in our com- 
munity who felt there were other projects needing 
our tax dollars more. But after reading the ALA 
standards, I completely changed my thinking and 
have been able to change the minds of our board 
members and of several community leaders and tax- 
payers. If we all work hard, I am sure the new 
branch can be a reality this coming year. 


All librarians are urged to call the attention 
of their trustees to the importance of AALT 
membership, and to encourage them to join both 
their state trustee organizations and the Ameri- 
can Association of Library Trustees. 


NOMINATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following candidates for 1959 election are 
presented as the report of the nominating com- 
mittee: Noel Beddow, chairman; Mrs. Thomas 
Graham; Irving Siegler. 


President 


Mrs. GLENN BALCH, trustee, State Library Com- 
mission, Boise, Idaho. 

Mns. Raymond Youwc, trustee, State Library, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


First Vice President and President-elect 


Mns. B. W. BrepENHARN, trustee, Ouachita Parish 
Public Library, Monroe, La. 

Roy C. MILLAR, trustee, Public Library, Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis. 


Second Vice President 


EsrHER МАЕ HENKE, extension librarian, State 
Library, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Henry С. SHEAROUSE, associate supervisor, Ex- 
tension Division, State Library, Albany, N.Y. 
Additional nominations may be made by peti- 

tions signed by not fewer than 20 members of 

the American Association of Library Trustees, 
filed with the executive secretary of the Public 

Library Association not later than March 20, 

1959. No person may be nominated by the Nom- 

inations Committee or by petition who is not a 

member of the AALT and whose written consent 

has not been filed with the Nominations Com- 
mittee. 


OPERATION LIBRARY INTERNATIONAL 


The success of Operation Library in the 
United States led to its adoption as an interna- 
tional project of the Junior Chamber Interna- 
tional. John Nesbitt, program director of JCI, 
writes that the project guide has been distributed 
to 4600 Junior Chamber chapters around the 
world. Their purpose is to provide libraries for 
children in underprivileged areas; to increase 
the availability of wholesome reading matter for 
children; and to help with positive action in the 
fight against harmful literature for children. 

The JCI World (June 1958) carries an article 
on the work of the Hong Kong Jaycees. Many 
children there who could not afford schooling 
taught themselves to read. Because there was a 
shortage of books, these young readers turned to 
“horror comics" and unfit literature for entertain- 
ment. Since 1952 the Hong Kong Jaycees have 
established twelve permanent libraries for un- 
derprivileged children. Daily the twelve libraries 
are visited by over 3000 youngsters who pore 
over 1000 to 10,000 volumes in each library. 
Right now, each book averages about twenty cir- 
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e culations a year. In outlying areas, mobile or 


portable libraries have been provided. 


PLA NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as 
the report of the Nominating Committee of the 
Public Library Association: Arless B. Nixon, 
chairman; Roxanna Austin; Mrs. Glenn Balch; 
Wendell B. Coon; Ruth A. Dennis; Albert C. 
Lake; Ransom Richardson; and Mary Sue Shep- 
herd. 

Vice president and president-elect 
Mns. ALLIE Bera Martin, head, Children and 

Extension Dept., Tulsa Public Library, Tulsa, 

Oklahoma. 

ELINOR WALKER, head, Young People’s Work, 

Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than fifty members 
of the Association. Such petitions must be filed 
with the executive secretary, Eleanor A. Fer- 
guson, at ALA headquarters, by March 20, 1959. 
No person may be nominated who is not a mem- 
ber of the Association and whose written consent 
has not been filed with the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS' SECTION 
BYLAWS ADOPTED 

At the membership meeting in San Francisco, 

the bylaws were adopted as printed in the ALA 


Bulletin, April 1958, with one change. The term 
for secretary was changed from two to one year. 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 

The following slate of candidates is presented 
as the report of the Nominating Committee of the 
Armed Forces Librarians’ Section: Elaine C. 
Simpson, chairman; Harry F. Cook; Katherine 
Magraw. 

Vice president and president-elect 
LourRELL E. Cavi, command librarian, Stra- 
tegic Air Command, Offutt Air Force Base, 

Neb. 

NELLIE MCALPINE, command librarian, Head- 
quarters Fourth Air Force, U. S. Air Force, 

Hamilton Air Force Base, Calif. 


Secretary 
EVELYN GiLEs, post librarian, Fort Dix, N.J. 
Котн Н. Рнпллрѕ, post librarian, Fort Carson, 

Colo. 

Additional nominations may be made by peti- 
tions signed by not fewer than five members of 
the section filed, together with the written con- 
sent of the candidates, with the executive secre- 
tary of the Public Library Association by March 


20, 1959. 
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REFERENCE SERVICES 





PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 


The publication committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Robert E. Scudder, Free Library, Phil- 
adelphia, is studying publishing needs in refer- 
ence services, and expects to give attention to 
material now appearing in several publications 
with a view to discovering gaps which need to 
be filled in this special field. In particular, the 
question of a journal for the division and its 
need in the reference field is receiving serious 
study by the committee. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


The RSD Conference Program Committee for 
the Washington ALA Conference is now at work 
on plans for the RSD program in June. The mem- 
bers of the committee are Thomas S. Shaw, Li- 
brary of Congress, chairman; William S. Buding- 
ton: John L. Nolan; Miss Roy Land; Marion V. 
Bell; Estelle Brodman; and Donald J. Barrett. 
Any ideas should be submitted to one of these 
persons. 

PARTNERS IN EDUCATION 


The RSD group meeting in San Francisco 
which drew an attendance of over 400 was the 
one on Reference Service to Students, where 
each speaker emphasized the need for better com- 
munication and cooperation between the teaching 
faculty and the librarian. Of interest to all li- 
brarians serving students is a leaflet issued by 
the Denver Public Library, titled “Partners in 
Education—the Public Library and the Schools.” 
It outlines the services the library offers to teach- 
ers and students, and is being distributed to every 
teacher in the public, parochial, and independent 
schools of Denver. It was prepared at the request 
of representatives from the Denver Public 
Schools, and written by a committee of the Den- 
ver Public Library staff. The library will be glad 
to send a copy on request accompanied by a self- 
addressed stamped envelope. 


CHAPTERS 

Donna D. Finger, Public Library, Kansas City, 
Mo., is chairman of the RSD Chapters Committee 
for 1958-59. The complete list of members of this 
committee is noted in the ALA Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 1958 under RSD organization information. 

Chairmen of chapters reported as now or- 
ganized are as follows: Essex County, N.J.—Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Johnson, Public Library, Bloomfield ; 
Maryland—Marion V. Bell, Enoch Pratt Free 
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Library, Baltimore; Tennessee—Mrs. Gertrude 
Morton Parsley, State Library and Archives, 
Nashville. 
MEMBERSHIP LEAFLET 

The attractive leaflet “What Do You Know 
About RSD?" prepared by Mrs. Jean Bacon 
Bryant, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
RSD representative on the ALA Membership 
Committee, has been reprinted, and supplies for 
use in membership promotion are available on re- 
quest to members of the ALA Membership Com- 
mittee or to the headquarters office. 


SOURCES OF STATISTICS 

The Bureau of the Census has made available 
to RSD a supply of reprints of the Bibliography 
of Sources of Statistics from the 1957 edition of 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States. 
Although the 1958 Statistical Abstract has now 
been published, changes in the bibliography are 
minor and reference librarians may appreciate 
an opportunity to obtain a convenient desk copy 
of the bibliography in separate form. A copy is 
available on request to the RSD office as long as 
the supply lasts. 


ANNUAL SELECTED LIST OF REFERENCE BOOKS 


A new RSD committee has been constituted, 
with Helen M. Focke, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity School of Library Science, Cleveland, chair- 
man, to determine the kind of a general list of 
reference books needed on an annual basis. This 
committee will determine the purpose and scope 
of such a list, and assume responsibility for its 
preparation for publication annually in the 
Library Journal. Other members of the com- 
mittee are William L. Emerson, Edward Fenner, 
Mrs. Tatiana Keatinge, Robert E. Hoag, Thomas 
E. Ratcliffe, Jr., Margaret F. Terwilliger, and 
Anne Sturtevant. 








WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


by John Lorenz 


и STRONGER STATE LIBRARIES 


The Library Services Act has already had a sub- 
stantial effect in strengthening state library ex- 
tension agencies and stimulating improved local 
library service. In fact, the word which is re- 


peated most often in state agency reports on the 
results of the Library Services Act is “amazing.” 

Here is an account of some of those results re- 
cently summarized from state plans and reports 
submitted to the Library Services Branch. 

l. State funds for the extension and improve- 
ment of public library service to rural areas have 
increased 45.8 per cent since 1956. 

2. More than 70 field consultants, and over 100 
other professional librarians have been added to 
the staffs of state library extension agencies, plus 
295 clerks, bookmobile drivers, and other em- 
ployees. 

3. More than 90 bookmobiles have been pur- 
chased and placed in operation on rural roads 
by state library extension agencies. 

4. Approximately 800 counties across the na- 
tion are receiving new or improved library serv- 
ices under the Library Services Act programs. 
Some 80 of these counties had no library service 
within their borders prior to the Library Services 
Act. 

5. Two states (Minnesota and Oregon) 
achieved their first state grant-in-aid programs 
as a result of the Library Services Act, bringing 
the number of states with financial grants for 
public libraries to 22. 

6. Twenty-six states, as a result of the federal 
grants, had funds for the first time with which to 
stimulate and establish library development 
projects. 

7. Twenty-two states improved or expanded 
their physical quarters achieving more and better 
space in which to operate. 


PROJECT TABULATION 


The projects submitted in the state programs 
for fiscal 1958 varied considerably from state to 
state. An analysis by major type of project and 
frequency among the 50 states and territories 
participating resulted in this tabulation: 

Regional library demonstrations—33 

Federated or cooperative library projects—27 

Centralized processing projects—23 

Regional state library branches—14 

In-service training programs—17 

Public information projects—10 

Scholarship projects—5 

Statewide library surveys—2 


REPORTS OF PROGRESS 


Quotations from the reports of the state agen- 
cies illustrate better than any other way the 
progress that is being made. Following are some 
examples reflecting the results of L.S.A. stimula- 
tion: 

ALABAMA. For the improvement of field service, 
two field representatives were added, one based in 
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Montgomery and опе in Tuscaloosa. Travel funds 
were substantially increased. It is almost impossible 
to evaluate how much having these additional field 
representatives has increased our potentialities in any 
statistical, objective way. 

ARIZONA. Local support has materially increased, 
the circulation of books has in many communities 
doubled or trebled, and on the whole the response 
has been extremely encouraging. 

CoNNECTICUT. One of the greatest values of the 
state-federal project has been to focus attention on 
the need for public library development. The State 
Department of Education board, staff, and officials 
were made aware of these needs because a specific 
plan was being presented for adoption. . . . The idea 
of cooperation—community with other communities 
in the area and with the state—is growing rapidly. 

FLorwa. State Library appropriations were in- 
creased from $110,889 in 1955-1957 to $153,073 for 
the 1957-1959 biennium. In October 1957 three coun- 
ties had countywide bookmobile service. During the 
past year inquiries and/or expressions of interest con- 
cerning countywide service have come from thirty 
counties. 

InAno. During fiscal year 1958 the State Library 
purchased approximately $38,000 worth of new books. 
This resulted in approximately 25 per cent increase 
in circulation during the fiscal year 1958. 

Federal aid and the Library Services Act is a 
tremendous asset and stimulant. We have every rea- 
son to feel optimistic about future possibilities. 

Kansas. Until the beginning of fiscal 1958 there 
was only one professional librarian on the staff. А]. 
though not working full time during the entire year, 
three professional librarians have been added to the 
staff. 

MassACHUSETTS. In Massachusetts, the record has 
shown for over eighteen years since the inauguration 
of our first three state-operated regional library 
centers, that supplementary library service from a 
state agency does not curtail or reduce the initiative 
of local communities in providing the first line of 
public library service. It has had quite the opposite 
effect. And Northeast Region is no exception! In the 
past fiscal year, the total public library income from 
local public and private funds of the twenty-five 
towns participating in the Northeast Region increased 
l7 per cent over the previous fiscal year. 

Minnesota. The climate of library development in 
Minnesota has improved immeasurably in a compara- 
tively short time. 

Mississippi. An interesting outgrowth of public li- 
brary interest in Itawamba County: the stimulation 
given to reading and library service by the new 
county public library prompted the county schools to 
want their libraries improved, too. This has resulted 
in high-level planning by the state school library 
supervisor, the director of Mississippi Library Com- 
mission, local public librarians, and local school au- 
thorities. A centralized county school library system 
is being set up—the first in the state. 

Montana. Interest is generally high and attitudes 
excellent toward library development, Unfortunately 
there is in some areas the conviction that Montana 
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cannot afford the many services needed. The feeling 
expressed by most of the citizens however, is that 
rigid economy cannot apply to books and reading— 
that the state cannot afford not to have good li- 
braries. 

NEBRASKA. Bookmobile service began in November 
1957 from the Rock County Library to Keya Paha 
and Loup counties. Its acceptance by the people of 
Keya Paha and Loup counties who have had no local 
library service was immediate and the need of the 
service has not been questioned. That *the people are 
book hungry" is the expression most used by the 
project staff to describe the reception they receive 
at each of the bookmobile stops. 

The Rock County Library has developed during 
the year, due not only to the books and equipment 
added by the demonstration but also to the expanded 
program of the Rock County Library Board, which 
has added more equipment and books. This is a good 
example of what can happen with “seed money" from 
the Library Services Act plus assistance from the 
state and the judicious expenditure of additional 
local funds. 

NEVADA. Our statewide survey and its publication 
was doubtless the most important milestone marked 
in Nevada library development for some years. In- 
creasing interest in library service is very promising, 
and we believe much of this is due to improved serv- 
ices from this library, additional field services and 
contacts, and results of the interpretation program. 

New Hampsuire. The book resources of the Exten- 
sion Division were considerably improved. There were 
98 per cent more volumes added to the collection 
than in fiscal 1957; 18.4 per cent more was spent 
for books in the general division for circulation by 
mail. Bookmobile circulation to local libraries and 
schoolrooms increased 14.1 per cent. Reference ques- 
tions answered by mail increased 16.6 per cent. 

New York. The public library consultant staff has 
been greatly strengthened by the federal Library 
Services Act grant. Seven additional professional li- 
brary positions have been added since the start of the 
federal program in the field services section. For the 
first time our professional staff included specialists 
in work with children and work with young adults. 

Оніо. The major development in Ohio in fiscal 
1958 was the changing attitude of librarians toward 
larger units of service. They are now willing to talk 
about it seriously. A group of 12 libraries have agreed 
to centralize their book ordering and processing. 

TENNESSEE. This year for the first time a staff meet- 
ing of the entire personnel of all regional library 
centers was held. Unanimous verdict of all those at- 
tending was that the meeting was highly successful 
in building morale and increasing understanding of 
the statewide program. 


These excerpts from some of the annual de- 
scriptive reports of the states and territories in- 
dicate a fruitful and busy year with genefal 
stress on aspects of cooperation and larger units 
of service in the extension of public library serv- 
ices to rural areas. Progress towards goals rep- 
resented by the ALA standards is encouraging. 
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FOR SALE 
SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. 


Foreign books and periodicals current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. ‘ 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St, New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

PERIODICALS CATALOG No. 395, 396 just 
out. Offering sets & volumes on exact sciences 
and reference works. If you did not see it, drop 
us a line. ASHLEY-RATCLIFF CORP., 27 East 
21, New York 10, N.Y. 

FILMS for Public Libraries on Art, Literature, 
Music, Public Affairs. Write for FREE Film 
List: BRANDON FILMS, INC., Dept. ALA, 200 
W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities 
since 1952. No fees. Apply direct. Members’ 
qualifications, school and library vacancies listed 
FREE. An important publication for you and 
your library. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, 
$5.00. 

NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACE- 
MENT DIRECTORY. Over 10,000 fascinating 
opportunities in all states, many foreign coun- 
tries. Complete verified information including 
salaries. Excellent for librarians with summer 
free and for your library. Send $3.00 now. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DIRECT- 
ORIES for librarians and educators to subsidize 


the continuation of their education. Stipends 
$200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; Vol. II (just 
published, no duplication) $3.00; Both Volumes 
$5.00. Limited editions. Complete, specific in- 
formation on over 400 awards in U.S. and over- 
seas in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 
99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will 
find Library Placement Exchange an effective 
contact and recruitment medium. Each $12.00 
subscription permits a library to advertise free 
an unlimited number of job vacancies. Semi- 
monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, 
Ben Franklin Sta., Wash., 4, D.C. 

U.S. AIR FORCES IN EUROPE—Nonap- 
propriated fund vacancies for librarians antici- 
pated in France, Germany, Italy, Turkey, and 
Libya. Manager for library program similar to 
small U.S. public library with emphasis on tech- 
nical service to Air Force units. U.S. citizen 
under 40 without dependents. Library Science 
degree from ALA accredited school and one year 
professional experience. Beginning salary $4980 
plus government quarters or quarters allowance. 
Forward U.S. Civil Service Form 57 in duplicate 
to Commander-in-Chief, Hq USAFE, DCS/Per- 
sonnel, ATTN: Command Librarian, APO 633, 
New York, N.Y. 

east 


WANTED CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with de- 
gree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren’s room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 
Larchmont, N.Y. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN—for Concord, 
Mass. Particular emphasis on American history 
and literature. Good opportunity for varied ex- 
perience and assumption of responsibility in 
pleasant library. Starting salary $3300-$3700. 
Write: Mrs. Dorothy Nyren, Concord Free Pub- 
lic Library, Concord, Mass. 

EXTENSION LIBRARIAN needed to provide 
advisory and book service to more than 50 local 
libraries in the lakes and mountain region of 
New Hampshire. New bookmobile, complete with 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertisements 
are submitted for insertion. 
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chauffeur-clerk to handle clerical details. Duties: 
speaking, writing articles and reviews, confer- 
ences and projects with local librarians and trus- 
tees, audio-visual programs, exhibits. One-half 
time spent on bookmobile, other half in advisory 
duties. А splendid opportunity for someone wish- 
ing a position requiring ability and independent 
judgment and initiative. An ideal spot for profes- 
sional growth. 5-day, 37144 hour week; combina- 
tion Social Security and state retirement; sick 
leave and vacation 144 work days each for every 
month worked; optional health insurance; travel 
costs paid by state. Qualifications: graduation 
from accredited library school required, experi- 
ence desirable. Salary to be arranged within the 
scale $4876-$5888. B-165. 

A CHANCE TO HELP Rural and Suburban 
Libraries in a federated system! An expanding 
program of service to cooperating libraries has 
required the establishment of two new field 
consultant positions in the Pioneer Library Sys- 
tem serving Livingston, Monroe, and Wayne 
Counties in New York State—with headquarters 
in the Rochester Public Library. Consultant in 
Children’s Service to all three cooperating county 
systems. Salary range: $5098-$6153. Master’s de- 
gree and experience required. Consultant will 
work with system staff and town librarians to 
improve all phases of service to children. Must 
have car. Assistant Field Consultant in the Mon- 
roe County Library System. Salary range: $4615- 
$5575. Master's degree and experience required. 
Consultant will work with assistant director of 
MCLS and town librarians to improve book col- 
lections and service programs for all age groups 
in 16 town libraries in Monroe County. Both 
Positions: 31V5 hour week, 4 weeks vacation, 
membership in New York State Retirement Sys- 
tem and Social Security. Apply: Harold S. 
Hacker, director, Monroe County Library Sys- 
tem, 115 South Ave., Rochester 4, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITY TO START a new library. 
Director of Greece Public Library. In suburban 
town of 30,000, adjacent to Rochester, N.Y. Li- 
brary is member of the federated Monroe County 
Library System. Centralized book processing, 
inter-library loan and field consultant services 
available to help librarian organize new library 
in 1959. Minimum starting salary: $4800. Mas- 
ters degree and experience required. Member- 
ship in New York State Retirement System and 
Social Security. Apply: Mrs. Arnold Frear, Sec- 
retary, Greece Public Library, 2505 Ridge Road 
West, Rochester 15. N.Y. 

CATALOGER to be in charge of processing 
books for bookmobiles. Supervision of three cleri- 
cal assistants. Position open January 1, 1959. 
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Salary range $4056-$5096. Apply to State Librar- 
ian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 

MADISON, N.J., PUBLIC LIBRARY is look- 
ing for a Junior Librarian—recent graduate of 
accredited library school preferred, or will con- 
sider 1959 graduate. Unusual opportunity, pleas- 
ant environment. Population in area served, over 
25.000. Present annual circulation 200,000 and 
growing. Write Frances Alter Boyle, Librarian. 
Convenient interview will be arranged. Salary 
commensurate with experience. 

ALL POSITIONS: five-day, 3715 hour week, 
four weeks vacation, sick leave, pension, Social 
Security, paid hospitalization. Attractive new 
building in one of New England's most progres- 
sive cities. 

1. Chief, Business, Science and Technology De- 
partment. Salary range $5416-$6016. Library 
School degree required plus suitable experience. 
Staff of four professionals in department. Salary 
dependent on experience. 

2. Chief, Lending Department. Salary range 
$5416-$6016. Library School degree required 
plus suitable experience. Supervises all circula- 
tion at Central Library, also maintains Fiction 
Collection. Staff of ten, including both profes- 
sional and nonprofessional assistants. Salary de- 
pendent on qualifications. 

З. Reference Assistant. Salary range $4046- 
$4886. Library School degree required. Experi- 
ence not essential but preferred. To work in Gen- 
eral Reference Department at Central Library, 
staff of seven professionals. Salary dependent on 
qualifications. 

Address application to: Mr. Magnus K. Kristof- 
fersen, Librarian, Hartford Public Library, Hart- 
ford 4, Conn. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for college library 
45 minutes from Penn Station. Fifth year degree, 
working knowledge of one or more foreign lan- 
guages, at least one year of cataloging experi- 
ence. Faculty rank, T.LA.A. retirement system. 
Social Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
medical insurance, one month vacation, 35 hour 
week. Beginning salary $4300. B-164. 

LIBRARIAN FOR U.S. COAST GUARD 
ACADEMY, New London, Connecticut. Master's 
degree in Library Science, experience in admin- 
istration and organization. Male under 40 for 
military appointment to permanent commissioned 
teaching staff in grade of LTJG, LT or LCDR. 
Apply to Commandant (PTP-2) USCG Head- 
quarters, Washington, D.C., not later than 2 Feb- 
ruary, 1959. 

JUNIOR CHIDREN'S LIBRARIAN for ex- 
panding public library in library-minded com- 
munity of 50,000, 23 miles from New York City. 
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Separate children's room with well-used collec- 
tion of 17,500 vols. 5th year L.S. degree required. 
Starting salary to $4600 depending on experi- 
ence. No cataloging. 35 hour week, vacation, sick 
leave, New York State retirement, Social Secur- 
ity, health plan. Stimulating county organization 
of school and children's librarians. Public Li- 


brary, White Plains, N.Y. 
southeast 
CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. Graduation from 


an accredited library school. Interesting position 
now open. Excellent promotional opportunities. 
Salary $4350-$4950. Retirement, Social Security, 
sick leave and vacation. Five-day, 40-hour week. 
Write Director, Kanawha County Public Library, 
Charleston, W.Va. 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL PROCESSES in rap- 
idly developing library in beautiful Central Flo- 
rida city of 91,000. Only professional cataloguer 
with a staff of one sub-professional cataloguer, 
3 clericals, a library clerk, and a part-time page. 
Opportunity for advancement. $30,000 book bud- 
get. Library degree with cataloging and super- 
visory experience required. Social Security; life 
and health insurance; three weeks vacation; lib- 
eral sick leave; 40 hour, five-day week; and 
retirement in addition to Social Security after 
5 years service. Salary open. Apply: Director, 
Albertson Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 


midwest 


DAYTON UNIVERSITY. ASSISTANT to 
take charge of Reference and Periodicals. Cath- 
ойс co-educational, undergraduate. Library de- 
gree. $4350-$5300. On instructional staff of fae- 
ulty. T.I.A.A. Phone or write: Brother Walter 
Roesch, Dayton 9, Ohio. 

HEAD CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN and Ref- 
erence Librarian. Children's librarian to super- 
vise an extensive program of services. Refer- 
ence librarian for a busy department with excel- 
lent book collection. B.L.S. or M.L.S. required. 
Salary to be arranged. Minimum $4620. 40-hour 
week; 4 weeks vacation; sick leave; 50% of 
hospitalization paid by library. Retirement: 
Municipal and Social Security. Apply to: Marie 
W. Barkman, Librarian, Mead Public Library, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

SCHOOL SERVICE ASSISTANT, Public Li- 
brary Extension Department. To supervise selec- 
tion and distribution of juvenile books for use 
in 40 elementary schools; to provide advisory 
service for principals and teachers. Under 45 
with bachelor and L.S. degrees. Beginning 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experience 
and background, credit for military experience. 
Allowance for additional graduate level train- 


ing. Annual increments, 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. New air-conditioned library as 
part of a new educational-cultural center. 
Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Apply: Per- 
sonnel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

UNIQUE SERVICE opportunity to take books 
to shut-ins in their homes on regular schedule. 
No other library provides this service on scale 
as in Cleveland. Degree from an accredited li- 
brary school required. Ability to drive helpful. 
Salary range $4000 to $5200. Starting salary de- 
pendent on experience. Month’s vacation, retire- 
ment plan, group health insurance. Write Per- 
sonnel Supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

DIRECTOR for Michigan county library. Serv- 
ice to 14 branches, two hospitals, 165 schools. 
Three bookmobiles visit schools in winter; sum- 
mer community program. 43 on staff; 6 profes- 
sionals, two more taking library school extension 
courses. Unusually cooperative group. $5902 to 
start with 6 month increase to $6214. Regular 
salary schedule and pay plan; paid hospitaliza- 
tion, vacation, sick leave, Social Security. Located 
in rapidly developing area of Western Michigan. 
Write Mr. Kenneth Jones, Kent County Library, 
740 Fuller. N.E., Grand: Rapids 3, Mich. 

THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 
professional assistants for work in reference, 
cataloging and circulation. Good promotional op- 
portunities in a busy metropolitan library. Sal- 
aries range from $4080 to $4560 for fifth year 
degree and from $3780 to $4260 for fourth year 
degree, depending on experience. Write to W. B. 
Wood, Assistant Director, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 

BRANCH LIBRARY supervisory position. 
Maximum salary on appointment $5080 per year 
with at least 7 years professional experience. Ап- 
nual increments. Must have degree from ac- 
credited library school. Opportunity for advance- 
ment in position and salary. Retirement and in- 
surance plan. Month vacation. Write Personnel 
Supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy and 
progressive library on North Shore. Library de- 
gree required. Salary $4500 to $5400 depending 
upon experience. Month's vacation, sick leave, 
and retirement benefits. Apply: Joseph M. Pol- 
lock, Librarian, Highland Park Public Library, 
Highland Park, Ill. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN-—Position now 
open in growing, modern library. Training and 
experience required; salary schedule, range 
$4080-$5220; vacation; municipal retirement, 
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Social Security; Blue Shield Plan; sick leave. 
Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for Public Library and 
thriving Red River Valley City of 45,000. Library 
school graduate with experience. Four weeks 
vacation, sick leave, Social Security. Open Feb- 
ruary 1, 1959. Write: President, Fargo Public 
Library Board, Fargo, N.Dak. 

SEVERAL POSITIONS: Children’s librarians, 
subject specialists, branch librarians, catalogers, 
reference librarians for large public library. Li- 
brary science degree; no experience required. 
Entering civil service examination consists of 
qualifications only. Salary $4410 increasing to 
$5010. 5 day, 3715 hour week; 4 weeks' vaca- 
tion; paid sick leave, pension. Apply: Mrs. Char- 
lotte Shabino, Personnel Office, Chicago Public 
Library, Chicago 2, Ill. 


southwest 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR VACANCY. Salary $725- 
$835 per month. Liberal policy on vacation, sick 
leave, pension, medical, and other fringe bene- 
fits. Disposition is one of 13 department heads 
under the supervision of the city manager, and 
has direction over 53 employees, 200,000 volume 
library with two branches. Considerably progres- 
sively responsible. Experience in professional 
library work including supervision of profes- 
sional library personnel, graduation from a col- 
lege or university with degree in library science. 
Apply by January 17, 1959 to Leroy J. Brenne- 
man, Personnel Director, City Hall, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to head well- 
organized department in main library. Degree, 
some experience necessary. Medium-sized city, 
one hour from largest city in South. Wonderful 
opportunity. Salary open. Write Ray M. Fry, 
Librarian, Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Tex. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER to do recataloging 
(Cutter to Dewey). Degree, experience. Salary 
open. White Ray M. Fry, Librarian, Rosenberg 
Library, Galveston, Tex. 


pacific northwest 
CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. Beginning salary 
up to $4800 with L.S. degree. Regional library 
їп Washington's Cascade Mountain area (see 
cover of Nov. ALA Bulletin). Brand new build- 
ing with beautiful children's room. Growing and 
appreciative public. Opportunity to work with 
9-County Library Svc. Act. Demonstration library 
on our doorstep. Apply Librarian: North Central 
Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 
SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in library 
serving capital city of 25,000. Should have library 
training approved college. Prefer degree, experi- 
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ence. Salary open. Would be directly responsible | 
to city library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, Library Board, Helena, Mont. 


far west 
FOR A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE and 


Greater Opportunities, Come to Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. Two positions open, beginning salary 
$3936-$4716, depending on qualifications. Read- 
er's Assistant: Graduates, this is a good place to 
begin and advance rapidly; if you are more ex- 
perienced we have room for your special abili- 
ties in a growing library system. Assistant Chil- 
dren’s Librarian to take charge of children’s 
work in branch; this is a golden opportunity to 
advance your career under a cracker-jack chil- 
dren's supervisor. We have a creative program 
and welcome new ideas. Pomona has liberal va- 
cation and fringe benefits. Both positions apply 
to Raymond M. Holt, Pomona Public Library, 
380 N. Main St., Pomona, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I (A), $376-$436 per month and 
Principal Librarian, Reader's Service (B), $505- 
$613 per month. Req: (A)—B.S. in library sci- 
ence or college graduation plus one year gradu- 
ate library science, (B)—the (A) requirements 
plus 4 years experience (2 years in reader's serv- 
ice program, one of which as a supervisor). All 
Merit System benefits. No residence require- 
ments. Written test given in your locale. Alameda 
County Civil Service, 12th & Jackson, Oakland, 
Calif. 

CITY LIBRARIAN. Friendly Southern Cali- 
fornia community of 10,000. Library school de- 
gree and experience required. Starting salary 
$450 per month. A growing library with a chal- 
lenging future. Write Frederick E. Springate, 
Chairman, Library Board, Sierra Madre Public 
Library, Sierra Madre, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION. Man, Ph.D., 34, 


married. 3 yrs. Head Librarian, liberal arts col- 
lege. Also 4 yrs. exp: cat., ref., rare books. Initi- 
ative, idea man; organizer, circulation and col- 
lection builder. Exp. in building planning. Broad 
teaching, publishing. adm. exp. Available June 
'59. Can be at Midwinter for interview. B 9-W. 

YOUNG WOMAN—4 years experience as 
Bookmobile Librarian. Holds B.S. degree with 
major in Library Science. Midwest or Southwest 
location preferred. B 10-W. 

MAN, 29, M.S. Columbia U., two years public 
library experience, interested in college, business, 
public library post in New York City of Cali- 
fornia. Prefer reference position. B 11-W. 

WOMAN, MALS, catal., science, lang., avail. 
for Michigan. B 12-W. 
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Laboratory School 
at Tangley Oaks? 
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We learn directly from children. We watch their actions and reactions. 


They show and tell us whether our ideas are sound .. . Whether a picture 
has broad appeal and interest . .. Whether subject matter and vocabulary 
are within their understanding and reading ability. 


Our laboratory school enables us to study the needs and interests of 
children at first hand. We are guided by what they want . . . rather than 
what we think they ought to have. 


We believe that this pretesting of materials, supported by further testing 
in the classrooms of neighboring school systems, helps us make better 
books. 


| Publishers of 

us e American Educator Encyclopedia 

| TANGLEY OAKS • Wonderland of Knowledge « My Book House 

| EDUCATIONAL CENTER e Picturesque Tale of Progress e Book Trails 
PUBLISHER’S HOUSE, Lake Bluff, Ш. келик Eee eee 


• World Topics Year Book 





Postmaster: please send notice of 
deliverable copies on form 3579 to 
American Library Association 


50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ш. 





The 1959 World Book Encyclopedia 


Records History as 


As up to date as the 49th state— 
As advanced as a trip to the moon 


World Book Encyclopedia is more than an 
authoritative collection of facts. The 1959 
achievement includes guideposts for the 
future, authentic current information, and a 
rich background of past events. 

‘The new, comprehensive article on Alaska, 
critically reviewed by former Governor 
Gruening, is interestingly illustrated with 
color pictures and maps. Lester Pearson, Ca- 
nadian statesman and Nobel Prize winner, 
wrote the expanded article on the United 
Nations. The completely new article on Space 
‘Travel was reviewed by Wernher von Braun, 
one of the foremost authorities on the subject. 
There are also new articles on conservation, 
weather, rice, and other important subjects. 

Interesting, advanced, informative, the 
1959 World Book Encyclopedia continues its 
leadership in America’s schools, homes, and 
libraries. 
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it Happens 





FREE! Send for the new, colorful article on 
Alaska as reprinted from the 1959 Wor!d Book 
Encyclopedia. Write: World Book, Dept. 1151, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Ill. 


WORLD BOOK 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Ready for the 


NEW STAR! 






ALASKA E^ 
(NEW) 
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САМАРА 
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UNITED STATES 
“The old 48” 


Study Alaska against the back- 
ground of the new Compton pre- 
sentation of North America, Can- 
ada, United States, Mexico, and 
Central America. There are, of course, 
a new article on Alaska and a section 
in the new United States article on 
Alaska as a region. Changes in the 
encyclopedia required by Alaska’s 
admission involve 507 pages. 





(NEW) 


; CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


^ (NEW) 


This 1959 edition of Compton’s 
also includes new articles on State- 
hood, Space Travel, the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, and many 
others. In all, 85 articles have been 
added or rewritten, and 571 articles 
have been revised. There are 1,388 
new illustrations including maps, 
diagrams, and pictures. 942 are in 
color. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Е. E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 N. DEARBORN ST. • CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Visibility 

Colorful, three-dimensional lettering that 
stands out! Gaylord Plastic Display Letters give 
high visibility to signs, displays, section or stack 
identifications, peg-boards. Low first cost is 


made lower still, because Gaylord letters are 
non-brittle, re-usable for many years! 


Two styles: Pin back for porous surfaces; 
plain back for mounting (with a spot or two of 
Micro Solvent) on other surfaces. 





Five heights: 34"; 1"; 12”; 2"; 3" (white only). 


Six colors: White, black, red, blue, yellow, 
green. 


low price: Typical set of 130 letters: 

Té Be DS" Nel. „соьа саьй $8.00 
Pinin Back, 112" high... ааа 4.35 
Micro Solvent (Y? oz. bottle)........... .45 


Postage Paid 
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February 1959 





FEBRUARY COVER 


A scene in the stacks of the Kings- 
port (Tenn.) Public Library— 
seventh-grade students from the 
John Sevier Junior High School 
are shown enjoying a field trip 
following lectures on use of the 
library. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors' 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 


edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 


Jean Benson 
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ALA membership increased 6 per cent in 1958. 
An analysis made as of November 1, 1958, showed 
a total of 21,716 paid members on that date, as 
compared with 20,326 in 1957. There were 3609 
new members on August 31, 1958, as compared 
with 2618 on the same date in 1957, and the 
number of unpaid members declined correspond- 
ingly in 1958. Membership dues paid as of Au- 
gust 31 were $262,674, almost $25,000 higher 
than the year before. 

The 1958 increase is all the more notable be- 
cause total membership in 1957 was only a few 
more than in 1956. There was an actual decline 
in United States memberships in 1957, but this 
was more than compensated for by an increase 
in territorial and foreign memberships. As evi- 
dence that library salaries are increasing, it is 
interesting to note that there were fewer personal 
members in 1957 than in 1956 in all classes pay- 
ing $9 or less in dues, but more in all classes 
paying $10 or more. 


* 


"The Secondary-School Teacher and Library 
Services," report of a research study undertaken 
by the National Education Association at the 
request of the joint ALA-NEA Committee, is 
available from the NEA Publications-Sales Sec- 
tion, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, at 50¢ 
a copy (discount on quantity orders). The study, 
based on questionnaires sent to 5000 secondary- 
school teachers in urban school systems, was car- 
ried out by the Research Division of NEA with 
the advice and help of a special committee of the 
American Association of School Librarians. A 
reprint of the overview of the study, published in 
the NEA Research Bulletin, October 1958, is 
available from the American Association of 
School Librarians at ALA headquarters. Single 
copies free; multiple copies 10¢ each; write for 
discount on quantity orders. A study guide for 
use with the full research study is also available. 


* 


The Children’s Book Council has made available 
a display kit to be used in connection with the 
Newbery and Caldecott awards. It consists of a 
three-part standing poster and two slit cards 
printed in blue, gold, and black, with large re- 
productions of the medals on each. The illustra- 
tion shows the kit in use with last year’s winners. 
Available now at $1.85 from the Council at 50 
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W. 53rd St., New York 19; order before March 1 - 
to insure delivery before announcement of the 
1959 awards on March 20. 





YEARS © 
WINNER 






* 


The Pennsylvania survey made under Lowell 
Martin's direction has been published in two 
volumes under the title Library Service in Penn- 
sylvania, Present and Proposed. Ralph Blasin- 
game, Jr., Pennsylvania state librarian, writes 
that copies have been sent to all state libraries 
and all accredited library schools, but that gen- 
eral distribution cannot be made until Pennsyl- 
vania's needs have been met, possibly by July 
1959. Meanwhile a summary of recommendations 
made as a result of the survey, “Pennsylvania’s 
Public Libraries—What We Have and What We 
Need," is available in limited supply from the 
state library in Harrisburg. 
* 

Libraries will be participating in the celebration 
of the sesquicentennial of Abraham Lincoln's 
birth this year. William E. Baringer, executive 
director of the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Com- 
mission (National Archives Building, Washing- 
ton 25), replied when asked what progress the 
Commission was making: “Half the states have 
their own celebrations planned or under way, at 
our instigation, through State Sesquicentennial 
Commissions or the equivalent. Three Lincoln 
stamps will appear. The National Education As- 
sociation is preparing a packet of Sesquicenten- 
nial materials for distribution to all secondary 
schools; the American Council on Education will 
promote a college program. The President will 
soon issue a Proclamation. . . . The Collected 
Works of Lincoln are being reprinted in a Ses- 
quicentennial edition, popular priced. . . . Soon 
we will begin publishing a monthly newsletter. 
The Commission's major research project is pub- 
lication of a complete Lincoln chronology. en- 
titled Lincoln Dav-by-Day, 1806-1865. The pe- 
riod 1809-61 was covered, 1928-43, in four vol- 
umes published by the late Abraham Lincoln 
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ENCYCLOP/EDIA. BRITANNICA 


"How many times is it used?" Not, 
"How much did it cost?" That is the 
true measure of any investment in an 
encyclopaedia. And there is good reason 
to believe that the 24 volumes of Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica achieve the lowest 
cost per use. 

One reason for this frequent use is 
that Encyclopaedia Britannica covers 
more high school subjects more thor- 

. oughly than any other set. And it is only 


natural that students should turn to the 


encyclopaedia that is so well known— 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA œ 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE eœ 


quoted more than one million times a 
year in television, radio, motion pictures, 
magazines and newspapers. 

Knowledge is priceless, but book 
budgets do have limits. In this light, 
even the original cost of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is low — $5.26 per million 
words, as compared with $7.43 to $17.50 
for other recognized reference sets. 

For information prepared especially 
for teachers and librarians, send a post- 
card to John R. Rowe, Educational Di- 
rector, Dept. 204MC, address below. 
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califone proudly introduces 
the AUDIO CENTER ИТШИШ. 


America’s first Classroom and Library transcription 
playing phonograph designed for group listening! 


features 


e Built-in compartments housing 8 sets of Califone 
Type HP-1002 high fidelity headphones with 
sanitary replaceable ear cushions 

è Each headphone individually adjustable 
to its own volume level 


e Compartments for “clean” and “used” 
ear cushions 


PLUS 


Push-Button Pickup for 7"- 16° recordings, 
9-watt amplifier, апа many other outstanding 
features found only in Califone 


Ideal for Foreign Language Study! 


пит" m 


Dept. ALA-6 


califone! 
1 
[i 


CORPORATION 


1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 





Permanent or portable, the AUDIO CENTER 
provides the ultimate in convenience 

and simplicity of operation for the 
Classroom or Library. 





that's quick and 
easy to use/ 


Demco Unifold Book Jacket 
Covers are the "easiest of all" to use! 
Simply slip book jacket into Unifold 
cover, spot anchor cover to book jacket, 
and make a single fold. It's done in an 
instant! And your book jackets will have 
the finest of all protective covers—easy 
to slide books on and off shelves—saves 
space! You can add one extra book to 
each shelf without crowding! 

Prices? You'll be amazed at the 
low, low price for Demco Unifold Book 
Jacket Covers. In addition to standard 
9". 12", 16" adjustable sizes, Demco offers 
money saving intermediate adjustable 
sizes of 8", 10" and 14". Write today for 
complete information! 


*Crystaljac is tough! 
—needs no space-wasting paper linings 
—needs no reinforcing on edges 


Demo LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WIS. è NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 
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Crystaljac“ 
book jacket 


Covers 
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“we 


Association of Springfield, Illinois. These we are 
revising and reprinting in two volumes, plus 
doing original research for the presidential pe- 
riod, 1861-65, to appear in one or two volumes. 
The Commission is about to go to press with a 
new Lincoln work, of which I have the honor to 
be editor, The Ideals of A. Lincoln . . . gratis to 
anyone interested." 


* 


The fourth Midwest Academic Librarians’ Con- 
ference will be held on April 24-25; it will be 
sponsored jointly by Wabash College, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. and DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind. Friday sessions will be held at Wabash and 
the Saturday program on the campus of DePauw 
University. 


* 


Brotherhood Week will be observed February 
15-22, 1959. The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews (43 W. 57th St., New York 19), 
sponsor of the Week, offers a number of bro- 
chures and pamphlets, including a bibliography 
of materials, which will be valuable to libraries 
and will aid them in setting up displays. 


* 


Columbia University's School of Library Service 
will administer a $95,620 grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to support a four-year training 
program for nine Indonesian librarians. An in- 
teresting feature of the program is that while 
Columbia University will handle admission and 
administration, the students may study at other 
schools than Columbia. After a year's study for 
the M.S. degree in librarianship the student will 
spend a final period of three or four months in 
practical training at an appropriate library in 
the United States, selected on the basis of its 
relevance to the student's future library employ- 
ment in Indonesia. 


* 


The Library of Congress will establish an inven- 
tory of important manuscript collections through- 
out the nation with a grant of $200,000 it has re- 
ceived from the Council on Library Resources. 
The project's immediate goal is to prepare uni- 
form descriptions of some 24,000 collections 
known to exist in about 75 cooperating libraries 
and archives, as well as of 3000 collections, rep- 
resenting millions of individual manuscripts, in 
the Library of Congress. The Library of Congress 
will then print and sell catalog cards describing 
each collection. The announcement of the grant 
said: “The dream of historians for three-quarters 


Globes 


If you cannot have a large physical- 
political globe of your own in the 
library have you ever thought of shar- 
ing one with classroom teachers? If 
so, the D-G Cart-A-Globe is for you. 
Designed to carry a 16" or 24" globe. 

XTCG16 Complete with 16" Globe 
$80.50 

XTCG24. Complete with 24” Globe 
$148.50 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Maps Charts 


In Answer to Your 


" 
er 
т r ° х 


Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 
practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 


and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itself—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S. S. S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


Р.О. Box 3121 • St. Lovis 5, Mo. 





Atlases 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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—SUMMER EARNING ADVENTURES 


AMAZING new 1959 World-Wide Summer Place- 
ment Directory. Over 12,000 fascinating opportuni- 
ties in all States, many Foreign countries. Earn, 
learn and travel while you vacation. Completely 
verified, specific information including salaries. Sup- 
ply limited. Be first, choose the job you want. 


[] $3, Summer Directory [] 50c Extra ( Air-Mail) 


NEW ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


APPROVED monthly NON-FEE placement jour- 
nal contains a wealth of interesting U. S. and 
World-Wide librarian vacancies in schools, colleges, 
public and technical libraries. NO FEES—APPLY 
DIRECT. Members! qualifications, school and librar- 
ian vacancies listed FREE, An important publication 
for your library. Highly recommended since 1952. 
[] 2 issues $2 [] 11 issues (yearly) $5 
[] 25c, Sample Resume, Application Information 


Crusade, Box 99AL, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 





Member of ALA 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 








ES 


CHALLENGER #126 
PENNY PINCHER #132 


STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH 
THE OLD RELIABILITY 


Write for information. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 





1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


8, 








of a century, it is expected to be of invaluable aid 
to scholars seeking the *primary' source materials 
they need for research—in history, literature, 
economics, science, etc. It will enable them to 
determine which collections in the United States 
have bodies of manuscript material written by or 
to particular persons and organizations or dealing 
with particular historical periods, places, topics. 
or events." 


* 


Newspapers and magazines have been reproduced 
in microfacsimile for many years; now one is 
to be published exclusively in microform. The 
magazine is Wildlife Disease, which commenced 
publication as a quarterly on Microcards in Jan- 
uary. Each quarterly issue will consist of about 
four Microcards, each Microcard will contain 
about 47 pages of text, and each issue will be 
accompanied by a leaflet in full-size type, con- 
taining abstracts of the articles. This experiment 
is being assisted by grants from the Council on 
Library Resources and the National Science 
Foundation. 


* 


A personal name index to the 1958 Organization 
and Information Issue of the ALA Bulletin is 
available from ALA headquarters. The index is 
mimeographed. Under each personal name the 
page and column on which the name appears is 
entered (the name of the committee or other 
ALA unit of which the person is a member is not 
given). 

The index was compiled as a volunteer task by 
Elizabeth Miller Shaw and Thomas Shuler Shaw. 
Mr. Shaw is head of the Public Reference Sec- 
tion of the Library of Congress; Mrs. Shaw most 
recently was librarian of the Falls Church, Vir- 
ginia, public library. 


* 


The Library-Community Project and the Kansas 
Traveling Libraries Commission in Topeka have 
published “State Agency Adult Education,” a 
survey of Kansas agencies by Cosette Hutton. 
This is a valuable study of a type not often 
undertaken. Copies are available from the Kan- 
sas Traveling Libraries Commission, 801 Har- 
rison, Topeka. When asked whether the publica- 
tion could be listed in this way, Zelia J. French, 
secretary of the commission, replied: “Both Mrs. 
Hutton and I have been completely amazed at 
the response we have had here in the state, es- 
pecially from the other state agencies.” The 
Kansas Adult Education Association used it over 
the state at area workshops held in January. 


* 
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The Book-of-the-Month Club has established an 
annual Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library Award. 
The first award will go to a library in which 
Mrs. Fisher was personally interested—the one 
in her home town of Arlington, Vermont. The 
ALA is associated with the award in an advisory 
capacity. 

In the brochure announcing the award, Harry 
Scherman, chairman of the board of the Club, 
wrote: “All her life, from her girlhood to her last 
days, one of the deepest concerns of Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher was the wider and ever wider 
dissemination of books. . . . In discussing how we 
might set up a lasting memorial to this beloved 
friend and associate, we felt that it would be 
most representative if it could take the form, in 
some way, of books. Accordingly, it has been de- 
cided that an annual Dorothy Canfield Fisher Li- 
brary Award will be made by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club, with the advice and cooperation of 
the American Library Association. The Awards 
will be made, one a year, to libraries in small 
communities, where it is usually not easy to 
raise money to equip a library properly. The 
Awards will be in the sum of $5000 each, in the 
form of requested books.” 


* 


Eleanor Farjeon is the first recipient of the 
Catholic Library Association’s Regina Medal, to 
be awarded annually at a special luncheon dur- 
ing the CLA conference to “an individual whose 
lifetime dedication to the highest standards of 
literature for children had made him an exemplar 
of the words of Walter de la Mare, ‘only the 
rarest kind of best of anything is good enough 
for the young." Miss Farjeon is the author of 
children's books and verses, and of an occasional 
title for adults. The medal is to be presented 
March 30 in Chicago. 


* 


Seeking Common Ground in Adult Education is 
a summary report by Robertson Sillars of a con- 
ference sponsored by the Adult Education As- 
sociation in 1956. It also contains working papers 
prepared for the conference by a number of na- 
tional leaders in adult education. Adult Educa- 
tion Monograph No. 4, Adult Education Associa- 
tion, 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, 100 pages, 
$1. 
* 


The Special Staff on Aging of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
published a 12-page “Directory of Official State 
Agencies on Aging,” available on request from 


the Special Staff. 
* 


Single copies of *Experimental Projects in Adult 
Education," the evaluative report of the ALA 
Subgrant Project of 1953-54, are available on re- 
quest from Adult Services Division at ALA Head- 
quarters. 

* 
Libraries wishing to display the winners in the 
1958 Southern or Midwestern Books Competition 
are requested to send their application to Law- 
rence S. Thompson, University of Kentucky Li- 
brary, Lexington, listing three months in 1959, 
in order of preference. 

* 


A PROGRAM AND A BUDGET FOR THE 
NORTH CAROLINA RECRUITMENT PROJECT 


The North Carolina Recruitment program, 
launched at a conference held in Raleigh last 
May 10-11 (see editorial in July-August ALA 
Bulletin and note in September issue, page 570), 
has evolved into a Council on Librarianship with 
headquarters in the Charlotte Public Library. 
Hoyt Galvin, director of the library, is chairman 
of the Council, and Mary Frances Kennon of the 
North Carolina Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is secretary. 

Two meetings of the Council have been held 
in Charlotte. At the second meeting, on Novem- 
ber 21, 1958, a program and a tentative budget 
were adopted. The budget contemplates the 
appointment of a full-time director with an office 
staff, and substantial amounts for materials and 
travel. The American Textbook Publishers Insti- 
tute granted $5000 to launch the project, and 
although some of this money is still available, 
obviously much more will be needed. The Coun- 
cil plans to solicit funds from foundations, be- 
ginning with those in North Carolina. The pro- 
gram itself is divided into two parts: a foundation 
program, involving the development of materials 
and an organizational framework basic to all 
recruitment efforts; and action projects, consist- 
ing of special efforts for recruitment among high- 
school and college students and from adult 















Are You Materials Conscious? 
Subject Index 
to Children’s Magazines 


Indexes by subject 40 magazines useful to ele- 
mentary and Junior High libraries. 
Published monthly except June and July. 


Subscription price $7.50 per year; additional 
subscriptions mailed together to the same ad- 
dress at $4.00 each. 


WRITE FOR A SAMPLE COPY 
MERIBAH HAZEN, Editor 


301 Palomino Lane, Madison 5, Wisconsin 
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х hene ORY = ADING 4 aoo woox TODAY 
Э чө senon анат p BIE) vour cocer uon 
NO. 314 NO. 315 NO. 329 





ENCOURAGE GREATER USE of your library — easily — 
economically — by month-to-month display of LIBRI- 
POSTERS as suggested here: 


SCHOOL & COLLEGE LIBRARIES — In corridors, study rooms, 
classrooms, gyms, etc. 


PUBLIC & COUNTY LIBRARIES — In public buildings, indus- 
trial plants, Y's, youth centers, churches, clubs, stores — wher- 
ever people gather. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIES — In barracks, recreation halls, 
PX's, commissaries, mess halls. 


HOW TO ORDER — All LIBRI-POSTERS pictured here are 
available for your selection and immediate shipment. Use 
your Purchase Order form — Letterhead — ог Libri-Poster 


Order Form on back page of our catalog . 

















NO. 316 





She Steals обола. 


UAE ORR LIBRA 












A 





No. 306 No. 308 






2. SUBSCRIPTION (Your Selection) 
One Subject per Month for 6 Months 


1. PACKAGE ORDER 
(Your Selection) Single Shipment 






























PRICES Posters Total Unit Total 
per month Quantity Cost Cost 
10 (min.) 60 15é $ 9.00 
50 204 10.00 25 150 146 21.00 
100 „Апу 154 15.00 50 300 136 39.00 
250 теп 13/4 33.75 100 600 126 72.00 
500 12 months subscription: 596 discount 

















Indicate Poster Nos. desired Quantity desired each month: COPIES 
and quantity of each SIGNATURES AVAILABLE: SCHEDULE DESIRED: 






[C] VISIT YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY Month 
(L) VISIT YOUR PARISH LIBRARY 
[C] VISIT YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
(0) VISIT YOUR COLLEGE LIBRARY 
[C] VISIT YOUR LIBRARY 

[C] VISIT YOUR BASE LIBRARY 

[C] VISIT YOUR POST LIBRARY 

[C] VISIT YOUR COUNTY LIBRARY 
(О VISIT (Blonk — no imprint) 





e ORDERS PACKED FLAT 


MAILED 
SPECIAL HANDLING 
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PLUS . o o These 





PLEASE NOTE: To see 


Libri-Poster 


Selections 


pictures of the Libri-Posters 


listed below, 


write for 


illustrated catalog. 
Poster # Title 


20! FOR DOG LOVERS IN TODAY'S WORLD 
(Information; Stories) (Books help you 
202 TAKE TIME TO understand people) 
READ (Books for 
Spare Hours) 228 COLORFUL 
7 онт В (MM on —— 
‚мА ЫЫ 229 YULETIDE 
HANDICRAFTS GREETINGS 
i i 230 SEASON'S 
205 RECORDS TO GREETINGS 
BORROW (Christmas Poster) 
206 HOME MAKING 101 READ MORE— 
(Building; Plans) i fied yt ding k) 
200 HOW-TO BOOKS (Owi reading beo 
(Home Repair) 102 ENJOY YOUR 
HOBBY 
208 LANGUAGES (Bo оу; model plane) 
(Could you speak 
with these people?) 103A KNOW YOUR 
209 ato Histor etc.) 
(Бохт, еч 104 Lind IN MONA 
210 WHO SAID IT? (Books on Animals) 
211 YOUR LIBRARY HAS 105 YOU ASK 
Loads Of Information QUESTIONS 
(We Have Answers) 
212 DO-IT-YOURSELF 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
(Auto Repair) ы (Books on Subject) 
213 PUBLIC SPEAKING 
IT'S EASIER 
orate иу) >. (When use Books) 
214 LOOKING FOR 
HELP? 108 BIOGRAPHIES 
(Reference Books) (Great men; women) 
215 мом тоф 109 BOOKS ON 
TN Жени) | 110 EE ist 
216 EVERYTHING i , 
FROM A to Z (Ride, Paul Revere) 
111 THERE'S ROMANCE 
217 WHEN YOU WANT 
TO KNOW (Who, IN BOOKS 
When, Where) |2 BIRDS—(Enjoy them 
218 AN ELEPHANT through Books 
NEVER FORGETS 113 LEARN BUSINESS 
(But if you до...) (Through Books) 
219 YOU OPEN THE 114 WANT TO FLY? 
WORLD (when you (Piper Cub Plane) 
"= s PARYS VEn 
220 ALL AT SEA? ooKs оп 
(Borrow a book) Photography) 
116 MUSIC (Enjoy it 
221 SHORT оу Through Books) 
WRITIN 117 A EET idm ED 
222 THE THEATRE 
YOUR HOBBY? STRONGER 
LD MINE 
223 PLAN RETIREMENT ч вуса Um To 
(Books on subject) 
119 VACATION IDEAS 
224 BOOKS ARE (Travel Books) 
WINDOWS TO THE 
120 CHEMISTRY 
WORLD (Books on Subject) 
225 CAREERS IN THE E F THE 
ARMED FORCES mage 
(Books on subject) 
122A TOWARD A 
226 SAW IT ON TV? BETTER WORLD 


(Learn more in books) 





‚ 101 


227 LIVING TOGETHER 


(Current Events) 


Order Your LIBRI-POSTERS From 


IVINS 


Publishers of Libri-Posters 


HADDON WOOD 


Plainfield, New Jersey 





214 West Second St. 


groups in the community, and a community edu- 
cation program. 


WORKSHOPS, INSTITUTES, AND CONFERENCES 


A few of the more substantial special summer 
offerings of the library schools are listed here 
in the order in which they will be held. Further 
information and application forms are available 
from the person or office named at end of listing. 

May 25-29, ĪNSTITUTE ON INDEXING OF PERI- 
ODICALS, Columbia University School of Library 
Service. Chairman, Mrs. Anne J. Richter. Limited 
to 30 persons; fee, $30. Address the dean of the 
school, New York 27. 

June 18-20, CONFERENCE ON METROPOLITAN 
PUBLIC LIBRARY PROBLEMS, Columbia University 
School of Library Service. General chairman, 
John M. Cory. Fee, $10. Address the dean of the 
school. 

June 29-July 10, repetition of last year’s LEAD- 
ERSHIP WORKSHOP ON LIBRARY SERVICE ТО 
YourH. Director, Mary V. Gaver. Address the 
dean of the graduate school of library services, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 

July 6-10, WORKSHOP oN SCHOOL LIBRARIAN- 
sHIP, centered around administrative procedures, 
University of Denver School of Librarianship. 
Director, Mary Peacock Douglas; codirector, 
Lucile Hatch. Limited to 100 students; tuition, 
$28. Address the director of the school. 

July 27-August 14. WORKSHOP COURSE IN 
THEATER LIBRARIANSHIP, Columbia University 


School of Library Service. Instructor, George 
Freedley. Fee, $111. Address the dean of the 
school. 


August 10-12, New DEFINITIONS oF SCHOOL 
LIBRARY SERVICE, 24th annual conference of the 
University of Chicago Graduate Library School. 
Address the director of the conference, Sara I. 
Fenwick, at the school, Chicago 37. 


UCLA TO HAVE GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The regents of the University of California have 
approved the establishment of a graduate school 
of librarianship in the university as Los Angeles, 
and Chancellor Raymond B. Allen has announced 
that the school will be opened in the fall of 1960. 
“Their decision," he stated, “was based upon a 
thorough study of the shortage of trained librari- 
ans, and was made only after consultation with 
directors of the existing library schools and upon 
the recommendation of library educators, school 
and public library groups. and similar organiza- 
tions elsewhere in the Southwest." А one-year 
graduate program leading to a Master of Library 
Science degree will be offered, and a maximum 
of 50 students will be accepted for the first year. 
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YOUR VOCATIONAL ADVENTURE Your 


and first year college-age youth, to acquaint them with 
present-day job opportunities and trends and to help them 


[ 
4 А 

by Jesse C. Burt. A highly readable book for high school | Vocational 
| Adventure _ 


understand the importance of making the right vocational 8 
choices. Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.65 | 


WITH CHRIST IN THE GARDEN »y Lynn J. Radcliffe 

DAILY MEDITATIONS ON THE SEVEN LAST WORDS by с. Ernest Thomas 
DEVOTIONS FOR WOMEN AT HOME by Martha Meister Kiely 
DISCOVERING LOVE by Lance Webb 

PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN SERVICES by Carl A. Glover 

INVITATION TO COMMUNE by Charles Ray Goff 

| BELIEVE IN IMMORTALITY by John Sutherland Bonnell 


| BELIEVE IN JESUS CHRIST by Walter Russell Bowie 


ENJOY YOUR CHILDREN 
by Lucille E. Hein 


ii TALKS FOR CHILDREN ON CHRISTIAN IDEALS 
by Julius Fischbach 9.95 


ABINGDON BASIC COOKBOOK 
by Mary L. Chenault $3.75 


nik E. 
ucut 
| HEIN 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
in Canada: б. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto Іа Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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IN ALL LOVE AND HONOR 
The autobiography of a marriage 

by Scudder M. Parker. When Scud and Bets 
rejected the "rat race" of urban living, they 
moved to the unfamiliar world of a Vermont 
farm. The story of the rich, rewarding life they 
found there will be a delight to all readers— 
especially those who read about the Parker 
family in the Ladies’ Home Journal. $2.95 


GETTING READY FOR TOMORROW 
by Charles M. Crowe. How to build a happier later life—the kind of atti- 
tudes a person should develop, the personal resources he can discover. $2.75 


HOPING TO BE SOMEBODY 


by K. Morgan Edwards. A well-known Pasadena, California, minister shows 
readers why they hope and what they can hope for. $2.50 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY 
by Walter С. Muelder. A comprehensive survey of Christian social ethics in 
relation to some problems of our rapidly changing world society. $6 


THE LARGER PARISH AND GROUP MINISTRY 
^ by Marvin T. Judy. How to set up and operate effective programs of 
co-operation between rural and enlarged congregations. $3 


OUR JEWISH NEIGHBORS 
by Edward Zerin. The "why" of Jewish life and ways—their worship, 
beliefs, and customs—briefly explained for youth. Paper, $1 


STIRRING UP FUN FOR YOUNGSTERS 
by Agnes K. Harris and Louis C. Kuehner. 20 party "recipes" 
for children 5 to 8. Based on the idea of a cookbook, each 
| "recipe" lists games, decorations, and refreshments adapted to 
~$ a basic theme. The results will delight children and will make 
=. party-giving easy and enjoyable for the hostess. 
Cloth, $1.95; paper, $1 


ABINGDON PRESS 


Nashville 2, Tennessee 
in Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto in Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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GAIN ruis мисн > 
CATALOGING SPACE · 





320 MORE CATALOG CARDS 


la Every Card Catalog Drawer... 


You can save valuable cataloging 
space and money by using Bro.Dart 
Catalog Cards in light weight... and 
still get durability sufficient to with- 
stand normal library use! 





The quality and durability of а Cata- 
log Card is not determined by its thick- 
ness . . . but by the stock used in 
manufacture. Bro-Dart’s Catalog Cards 
are made from only the very strongest 
white rag clippings, finely compressed 
for exceptional tear Strength . . . un- 
matched brightness . . . and extremely 
long life. Supplied in 100%, 75956 and 
50% rag stock. 


BRO-DART stocks а COMPLETE - 

LINE of Top Quality Printed . 

ALL WEIGHTS + ALL STYLES - ALL COLORS! 
WRITE FOR 

COMPLETE INFORMATION 





88 East Alpine Street, Newark 5, М, J. 
1883 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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LETTERS 
FROM OUR 


FREE FOR ALL 


READERS 
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Where To Find Out the Price of Everything and 
the Value of Nothing 


The article in the December ALA Bulletin. 
"What Do I Get for My Membership Dues?", 
is quite informative, but when you look into it. 
the question in the title is unanswered. By impli- 
cation, Miss Jones gets the privilege of organiza- 
tional activity. We learn what membership dues 
pay for, and what they do not pay for. Does Miss 
Jones, then, get only the budget report? Surely 
she deserves more than that. 

J. S. Hartin 

Director of libraries 

University of Mississippi 


This criticism of the title of the short plece on 
page 818 of the December ALA Bulletin is cer- 
tainly justified. The article, the tables on page 
619, and the charts on page 820 were intended 
only to explain in a simple way the sources of 
ALA’s income and to tell how it was spent, not 
to set forth the benefits of membership in the 
organization.—Ep. 


Too Timid to Criticize 


Your editorial in the November issue is excellent 
and makes a much needed point. We. as a group, 
have been too timid about commenting realisti- 
cally and honestly on things as we see them. ap- 
parently for fear of hurting each others’ feelings. 
This only results in a general denigration of the 
profession. Searching, constructive, realistic, and 
honest criticism ought to be encouraged and 
fostered. I hope you will pursue this line in sub- 
sequent issues. 

MEREDITH Bross 

Assistant city librarian 


Milwaukee Public Library 


For an example of “searching, constructive, re- 
alistic, and honest criticism,” see Lowell Martin’s 
article on page 112.—Ер. 


More about Circulation Librarians ы 


A hearty Amen to Henry Birnbaum's cry in your 
January issue [Free for All] for some repre- 
sentational entity in ALA for the long suffering 
circulation librarian! He asks a question that I 
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have heard repeated for years at meetings where 
‘most circulation people have always felt like 
children outside the sweet shop with their noses 
pressed flat against the window. 

Princeton has just inaugurated a number of 
changes in its guest borrower policy and is con- 
templating several more, all with the object of 
improving operations. When we first began to 
consider these revisions we found libraries as 
widely scattered as California, Pennsylvania, and 
Western Ontario interested in what we were 
doing. Yet I doubt if we could have checked 
the roster of an annual meeting to find any ses- 
sion on the problems of growing community use 
of college and university libraries and the re- 
sultant circulation pressures. 

I echo Mr. Birnbaum's plea for some uniform- 
ity in circulation statistics and his desire for such 
an organization to serve as a vehicle for exchang- 
ing information on systems and procedures. 
There are myriad problems affecting circula- 
tion and reserve desk operations that need con- 
structive airing. In such a field with facets that 
extend into every professional ability, the lack 
of a professional organization seems a glaring 
one. 

Personally, I feel such an extensive area would 
best serve its professional ethic and itself as a 
separate section, probably under Library Admin- 
istration Division as Mr. Severance observes. But 
section, round table, or what-have-you, most im- 
portantly it deserves recognition. 

WARREN B. Kunn, chief 
Circulation Department 
Princeton University Library 


Bookmobile Service—a Victory for Mediocrity? 


Mrs. Bernice Wheatley wrote about public li- 
brary bookmobile service to schools (April 1958 
ALA Bulletin, page 268): “It is my sincere be- 
lief that it is exactly contrary to the basic prin- 
ciples of public library service to herd 40 chil- 
dren into either a bookmobile or a branch for 
20 minutes every two or four weeks so that they 
сап each be forced to borrow a book, which 
many will never open once they are outside the 
library door.” 

I am heartily on Mrs. Wheatley’s side—we 
have lost sight of first principles completely. It is 
always gratifying to put books into the way of 
children, but my own experience, with three 
systems employing different methods, has led me 
to believe that the snatch-and-grab selection ne- 
cessitated by most mobile unit service inevitably 
promotes poor reading and selection habits of 
a kind very difficult to overcome. Whatever the 
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THE Authoritative 
Foundation for 


SELLING 
REAL ESTATE 


e Factual e Clear 


information on every aspect of Real Estate. 


@ Concise 


Prepares readers for passing state licensing 
exams. 


Written by Robert Warren Kent, LL.B. 
and Donald A. Corb, A.A., LL.B., dean and 
president of the Lee Institute for Real 
Estate Training. 


ONLY $10 Order “Practical Real 
Estate Brokerage” NOW! 
from: 


Lee dinstitute 


310 HARVARD ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. 
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what they write 


Every good library has one or more 
copies of THE WRITER’S MARKET 
because it is authentic, official and 
needed by citizens of every growing 
community. Contains the name, ad- 
dress and rate of payment of 3,000 
markets for writers: plays, poems, 
stories, books, T.V., radio, jokes, syndi- 
cates, crosswords, articles—3,000 buy- 
ing markets. It's endorsed by big-name 
writers such as Fannie Hurst, Erskine 
Caldwell, and Faith Baldwin, who say 
WRITERS MARKET ranks with the 
dictionary and typewriter as a writer's 
basic tool. 450 pages. Cloth bound 
WRITERS MARKET sells for $4.50, 
paper bound $3.50. Do you have the 
1958 edition? X off for 2 copies; 40% 
off, 3 copies or more. Order direct from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Room 604C 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


















attitude at the central library may be, the work 
itself usually degenerates into a triumph of 
quantity over quality; a monthly van-load of 
mediocrity served out with much superficial 
clamor on all sides: reading reduced to a mere 
means of killing time. 

Of course there is more to it than this, and 
more is achieved on occasion, but it is achieved 
by accident. More can be achieved, on purpose, 
by a few good books placed in the right hands— 
a teacher’s, parent’s, or librarian’s—or simply 
made accessible, without loud claims and com- 
mercial-type pressure, where the children can 
give them a fair trial without all the confusion 
attendant upon mobile service. Bookmobile serv- 
ice sounds fine on paper, but I have yet to hear 
of a system in which it does not in the long run 
do a disservice both to books and to children. 

I would go further and say that the kind of 
first principles Mrs. Wheatley wrote about have 
been forgotten by far too many librarians of all 
kinds—not by bookmobile librarians alone. At 
one time there were those who believed that the 
library could bring children from the slums into 
contact with the first-rate; now there seem to be 
few with faith enough to attempt it even among 
children of the prosperous. It is rather ironic 
now, when more children see more books from 
more sources than ever before, that librarians 
should lose sight of the only real justification for 
their existence—to search out and present only 
the most stimulating and rewarding books avail- 
able, so that any child or adult wanting some- 
thing better than the mediocre will be assured of 
guidance and support. 

Janice H. Doum 
Olympia, Washington 


Weed if You Must, but Don’t Destroy 


Frederick Wezeman was probably trying to 
shock branch librarians into action when he 
talked on “Psychological Barriers to Weeding” 
(ALA Bulletin, September 1958). He said many 
fine things; nevertheless, I was startled enough 
to write a few disjointed comments. 

What I resent most in the article is the com- 
parison to a retail store. The library is not a 
store. We do not “wait on customers.” We help 
patrons. We do not try to outdo bookstores and 
drive them out of business. We supplement the 
bookstores and they supplement us. 

If we wanted just to keep things moving, we 
could buy the best-sellers in quantity. But ‘we 
must provide variety where the average bookstore, 
because of high production and distribution 
costs, is forced to push a few highly salable 
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items and sell the left-overs at discount. With 
. high personal incomes, inexpensive club books, 
and excellent, up-to-date paperbacks, the library 
is relieved of much of its responsibility in the 
popular field. 

I don't mean that we should carry only the 
scholarly, the abstruse, the avant-garde. Аз a 
sometime lowbrow, I would rather read trash in 
the library, sitting, than in the drugstore, stand- 
ing. I mean that we must stock up in the in- 
formation *line," as indeed we are doing. Let us 
give the patron a wide choice, let us not be like 
the supermarket, which carries only the most 
popular merchandise—with the result that my 
favorite soups, oxtail and mock turtle, have been 
“discarded.” Our job is to make people read. It 
is only the man of few books who is likely to be 
taken in by the obsolete and the false. 

I think that even the small library should keep 
its share of the nonclassics. Mozart, for instance, 
was a giant of the eighteenth century, but we 
cannot fully understand him unless we know the 
music of some of his contemporaries. We will 
then realize that Mozart, although greater, had 
much in common with others of his period, so 
that in many cases their music could be ascribed 
to the master for almost two hundred years. 

In the old days, we had attics to rummage 
around in. With modern, spaceless housing, such 
]оуз are denied us. But we should not have to 
miss the feel of old things. Too few of us have 
access to antiquarian bookstores. I do not say 
that we should worship the old, but that we should 
preserve as much as we can. If we cannot keep 
outdated books on our regular shelves, let us 
create “period pieces,” let us fill old bookcases 
with books from the same period. 

In the past, many masterpieces of literature 
and music lay forgotten. Indifference alone pre- 
served them until they were rediscovered. The 
constant weeder would have thrown them out 
soon enough. 

America is increasingly interested in the past. 
Old cars are rebuilt—with patrons asking for old 
technical manuals; old movies are shown on 
television; houses are restored; the Civil War is 
refought. Books must play a part in this new 
historic awareness. For this we should have old 
books, not just old books in new printings. Noth- 
ing brings back the past like an old book. 

Instead of having the prospective librarian de- 
stroy a book for practice, as Mr. Wezeman sug- 
gests, let him read the late Charles P. Everitt's 
delightful autobiography, The Adventures of a 
Treasure Hunter (Little, Brown, 1951). 

Joun NEUFELD, cataloging assistant 
Dearborn (Mich.) Public Library 





Books DO Live Longer in 
HOLLISTON 
BINDINGS! 


So, the next time you go to the corner 
drugstore or wherever teenagers congregate, 
don’t be dismayed if you see one of your 
books among the cokes and hot dogs. Just 
be glad you specified it to be bound in 
Holliston Roxite Library Buckram. 


This tough, long-wearing fabric is espe- 
cially designed to meet today’s high-circu- 
lation needs in libraries and to take the 
punishment meted out to so many books. 
It wears longer, stands up better, protects 
more thoroughly and — just as important 
— it makes books attractive and colorful 
as Well as wear-resistant. 


For all library binding problems specify... 


HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 















THE H OLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York * Philadelphia * Chicago 
Milwaukee * San Francisco. 
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BEGINNING- 


TO-READ 
BOOKS 





Four new books in the series of animal tales, funny and imaginative 
stories and real-life experiences that beginners want to—and can—read 
for themselves. Three reading-levels are indicated by e, ee or eee on the 
back cover. Large, clear type is used, with full-color pictures on the vinyl 
covers and throughout. These books are built to withstand the active 
use they invite. 


1959 Beginning-to-Read Award Winner 


THE BOY WHO WOULD NOT SAY HIS NAME 
by Elizabetb Vreeken; illustrated by Leonard Sbortall 


Bobby likes to pretend he is a storybook character. He never says his own 
name. This is funny until it gets to be a nuisance, then a real hazard 
when he is lost in a department store. level ee 


BEGINNING-TO-READ BOOKS 
32 pp. 615 x 8%% Full-color, picture-in-cloth library bindings, side-sewn, 


visible drill joints. *indicates 1959 books. 
198 


*BIG NEW SCHOOL MISS HATTIE 
*THE BOY WHO WOULD AND THE MONKEY 


NOT SAY HIS NAME MY OWN LITTLE HOUSE 


THE FOUR FRIENDS 
*GERTIE THE DUCK NOBODY LISTENS TO ANDREW 


*THE HILL THAT GREW PETER'S POLICEMAN EACH NET 
IN JOHN'S BACK YARD SOMETHING NEW 
MABEL THE WHALE AT THE 700 


W'rite for information about tbe $2000 Beginning-to-Read Award! 


A New Book by 





3 CLARA INGRAM JUDSON 
йм ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Exciting story of the realization of a dream of 
centuries: the St. Lawrence River tamed to enable 
Great Lakes ports to carry on widespread inter- 
national commerce. Many photos, maps and line 
drawings. Teen age and adult. 160 pp., 65% x 9. 
Full-color, picture-in-buckram library binding, 
$3.45 net 





a welcome Judson reprint 
REAPER MAN (Cyrus McCormick) 


illustrated by Paul Brown; cover by Dan Noonan 


Inspiring story of McCormick's struggles and final 
success as a pioneer in farm machinery. "Recom- 
mended for any school library; would be useful 
in social studies classes as well as for general 
reading." LIBRARY JOURNAL. Ages 10-14. 160 
pP. 6 x 8%. Full-color picture-in-buckram library 
binding, $2.85 net 


A DIPPER FULL OF STARS 
by Lou Williams Page 
illustrated by M. K. Hansen 


Revised and enlarged, with chapter added about 
man-made satellites. 110 drawings and photos; 
maps of constellations as seen during each month. 
Teen age. 224 pp. 6 x 814. Picture-in-buckram 
library binding, $2.85 net 


TOM'S BIG STRIKE 


by Irene Schemberger 
illustrated by Mary Stevens 


When Tom's father bought a summer resort in 
Wisconsin, the whole family pitched in to make 
their new home. Fun, work and excitement for all 
add up to a satisfying outdoors story. Ages 9-12 
144 pp, 6 x 8%. Picture-in-buckram library 
binding, $2.85 net x 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY • 1010 W. Washington Blvd. © Chicago 7, Illinois 
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American History 


THE AMERICANS 


By HAROLD Coy. Drawings by William 
Moyers. “Has much of the appeal and inter- 
est of Van Loon’s Story of Mankind.” —M ARY 
V. GAVER, School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University. “Fresh, human approach... 
brings alive the history of America."—Book- 
list. ALA, LJ. Grades six up. $4.50 


LINCOLN'S 
ANIMAL FRIENDS 


By RUTH PAINTER RANDALL. Drawings by 
Louis Darling. The renowned biographer of 
the Lincoln family has written authentic sto- 
ries of the animals in Abraham Lincoln’s life, 
from his boyhood to his days in the White 
House. Together they present a new, intimate 
picture of the great President. 

Grades four up. $3.00 


NKWALA 


By EDITH SHARP. Little, Brown Canadian Book 
Award Winner. Drawings, with color back- 
grounds, by William Winter. The powerful 
story of an Indian boy in the Pacific North- 
west before the white man came. “Beauty of 
word and feeling with continual suspense.” 
—N. Y. Times Book Review. ALA, LJ. 
Grades five up. $3.00 


THE SPLENDID 
LITTLE WAR 


By FRANK FREIDEL. A graphic popular his- 
tory of the Spanish-American War. The noted 
historian has selected more than 300 photo- 
graphs and contemporary drawings to illus- 
trate his text, which also includes much first- 
hand material from participants on both sides. 
ALA. High schools. $8.50 


Freedom Fighter 


World War Il 
WAR FISH 


By GEORGE GRIDER and LyDEL SIMs. A true 
and extremely well-told first-hand account of 
submarine action in the Pacific War. “A book 
that, more than any other, tells the definitive 
story of the submariner’s war beneath the sur- 
face."—N. Y. Times Book Review. ALA. 
High schools. $4.00 


*THE GREY SEAS UNDER 


By FARLEY Mowat, author of The Dog Who 
Wouldn’t Be. In this true story of an ocean- 
going salvage tug, her crew, and her career 
as a rescue ship on the North Atlantic, Farley” 
Mowat reveals little-known facts of war in 
the Western ocean. “Every page smelled of 
the salty seas." — BERNT BALCHEN. Frontis- 
piece and endpaper maps. LJ. 

High schools. $5.00 
Science 


GALILEO AND THE 
MAGIC NUMBERS 


By SipNEY RosEN. Drawings by Harve Stein. 
The dramatic story of Galileo's struggles to 
establish scientific truth based on experiment. 
"Teen-age scientists will find it good reading." 
—Horn Book. ALA, LJ. 

Jr.-sr. high schools. $3.50 


DYNAMITE 
AND PEACE 


By Ерїтн PATTERSON MEYER. A human and 
dramatic biography of Alfred Nobel, the re- 
markable Swedish inventor of dynamite who 
worked for world peace. “Belongs in all 
libraries."—Junior Reviewers. ALA, LJ. 
Jr.-sr. high schools. $3.50 


*BOY ON THE ROOFTOP 


By Tamas SZABO. A fifteen-year-old boy who was a Hungarian Freedom Fighter in 
the thick of the struggle against the Russians tells his own story. Many reviewers have 
compared this vivid and poignant book to the memorable diary of Anne Frank. LJ. 
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Julian Messner 
Shelf of Biographies 


AMERICA’S FIRST TRAINED NURSE: 
Linda Richards 


By RACHEL BAKER March 


THE BILLY MARTIN STORY 
By JOE ARCHIBALD April 


THE DISCOVERER OF INSULIN: 
Dr. Frederick G. Banting 
By I. E. LEVINE April 


THE DOCTOR WHO DARED: 
William Osler 
By IRIs NOBLE April 


Junior Literary Guild Selection 


ELECTRICAL GENIUS: 
Nikola Tesla 
By ARTHUR J. BECKHARD March 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON: 
NATURALIST 
By SHANNON and WARREN GARST 
March 


FRONT LINES AND HEADLINES: 


The Story of Richard Harding Davis 


By Lewis S. MINER April 


PAINTER OF THE WILD WEST: 
Frederic Remington 


By RoBIN MCKowN March 


THE PHIL RIZZUTO STORY 
By MILTON J. SHAPIRO April 


PIONEER SURGEON: 


rse ..g purse Dr. Ephraim McDowell 
cient visiting ake Ву JOSEPHINE RICH March 
warme! $2.95 TECUMSEH: DESTINY'S WARRIOR 

March, By Davip C. Cooke March 

her WINGS OVER ALASKA: 
Y ? experi The Story of Carl Ben Eielson 
ғ MN о By EDWARD A. HERRON April 
ыхас\їй® Со ов Each, $2.95 
Apt $2. 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18 
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new appeal in... 
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SUBJECT: 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


It would be natural to assume that this subject 







has long since been prepared in every conceiv- 
able way. Yet those working closely with children 
complain of the lack of reference material that 
is appealing to young minds. 


Here is how we met this challenge at Tangley Oaks — 


1. Started with a survey of teachers, li- 7. Combined suggestions from pupils and 


brarians, and group leaders to learn teachers. 

their needs. 9. Retested the revised manuscript in the 
2. Examined courses of study. schools. 
3. Prepared a basic outline. 9. Submitted the pretested, tested, and re- 
4. Enlisted the help of an eminent au- tested article to Dr. Nevins for scrut- 

thority, Dr. Allan Nevins. iny and final comment. 


9. Assigned a fine writing team who drew 


upon authoritative sources, Washing- Resutt: A colorful narrative that makes 
ton's private papers and rare Wash- George Washington come alive as mili- 
ingtoniana. tary leader, President, and man. His 

б. Tested the preliminary manuscript in clothing, his habits and manners, life in 
representative classrooms from grade America of his time. Plus “how to observe 
four through grade seven. Washington's birthday." 


A reprint of this article is yours for the asking . . . 


TANGLEY OAKS 


EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
Publisher's House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
Publishers of — 






Me 


THE UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 
Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of the 
George Washington article reprinted from the Amer- 
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е * American Educator Encyclopedia Кыа 


* Wonderland of Knowledge * My Book House 
Street 


* Picturesque Tale of Progress * Book Trails 


* Journeys Through Bookland * World Topics Year Book } 
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DELUXE COLOR LIVENS YOUR LIBRARY 


Building a new library? . . . modern- pick Deluxe library shelving in color 
izing the old one? . . . adding new shelf ...and those somber library stacks will 
space? Pick a color for your cases . . . come to life! 


Only Deluxe shelving combines all these advantages: 


e wide choice of color— (Sandalwood, • Chem-a-Cote* baked enamel finish— 
Mist Green, Canyon Coral, Office Gray ) lasts a lifetime 

—142 other colors available to your * Modern design, distinctive styling 
specifications at slight extra cost. e Open or closed-back sections 


"The newest development—a phosphatized, chemical undercoating 


Choose Deluxe, the ideal setting for your books. Free catalog on request. 


Чо | TU жи: 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., WARREN, РА., A division of Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 
World's largest manufacturer of boltless steel shelving products DM-89-07 
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CONFUSION IN OHIO 


Cleveland’s school children received a strange 
New Year’s gift on January 2. Under a new 
contract between the public library and the 
school board executed on that day, five ele- 
mentary school libraries were closed, $30,000 
was pared from the book fund, and student 
pages were told that they would no longer be 
paid for their services. 

This happened in a city whose public li- 
brary has long been a model among institu- 
tions of its kind, yet the library was a party to 
the action. It happened in a wealthy state which 
supports education generously, yet it was the 
state’s legal structure for library budgeting and 
support which was responsible for the action. 

In Ohio, public libraries are supported by 
revenue from the intangible (classified prop- 
erty) tax; some school libraries are supported, 
at least in part, by public libraries under con- 
tracts for services. This means that funds for 
the support of school libraries appear partly in 
the public library budget, partly in the public 
school budget. The relative amounts appro- 
priated in each of the budgets depend on an 
interpretation of the school board’s responsi- 
bility for supplying school library service. 

In the past these interpretations have been 
made by local budget commissions, but they 
have not been based on accepted principle or 
policy. In practice, they are influenced by the 
school and public library authorities who ap- 
pear before them to defend their budgets. They 
are subject to review by the State Board of 
Tax Appeals, and from the board they may be 
appealed to the state supreme court. 

Last summer the supreme court, in a deci- 
sion on one of these appeals, finally stated a 
principle on which school board responsibility 
for school libraries could be based under the 
state’s laws: “It will be observed that a board 
of education is to pay all or part of the ex- 
pense of the library service, and it is reason- 
ably logical to interpret the statute as meaning 
that, where a board of education can afford to 
pay all the expense, it should do so. . . .” 

On the basis of this dictum, public library 
authorities can hardly be blamed for hesitating 


to continue school library service under con- 
tracts which might easily be invalidated in 
court. Before the beginning of the school year, 
the Cleveland Public Library Board stated that 
it would not continue to pay for school library 
service in its city. The school board at first 
refused to appropriate more money in 1958 
on the ground that the public library had al- 
ready been given the money for this specific 
purpose. 

In September, the schools opened but the 
school libraries did not. The matter was quick- 
ly adjusted on an emergency basis and the 
libraries were opened. It was not until the new 
year that the real cost of this legal hassle 
was revealed. And no one knows yet what the 
eventual cost will be, as new service contracts 
are negotiated elsewhere in Ohio. 

The purpose of this recital is not to look 
for a culprit. Both the school board and the 
public library board did their best in an im- 
possible situation. They, and Cleveland’s school 
children, are the victims of a method of budget- 
ing public educational services which is not 
adaptable to the modern concept of the school 
library as a service and a responsibility of 
the school rather than of the public library. 
Viewed in this light, the state supreme court 
dictum is a big step in the right direction, 
since it puts the burden of school library sup- 
port on the agency that should carry it. 

It should be noted that the legal ties be- 
tween public education and the public library 
are closest in those states which were first to 
recognize their responsibility for the public 
support of education, and which took that re- 
sponsibility most seriously. It is ironical that 
Ohio's historic commitment to support educa- 
tion in schools and libraries has backfired into 
a muddle of this sort. 

In the lead article of this special issue of the 
ALA Bulletin, Lowell Martin argues persua- 
sively for better cooperation between public 
and school libraries. But this situation proves 
that good will, even eagerness to cooperate, 
is not enough. The taxation and budgetary 
structure for libraries of all types must be 
sound. It must make possible the provision of 
enough money for both public and school li- 
braries, and it must make it impossible for this 
money to be drained off for other purposes than 
library support. 
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eee you do better 
with HECKMAN 


TOP QUALITY 


MODERN 
FACILITIES 





Heckman's library binding service fills all your needs. 
Progress has increased Heckman's efficiency making more 
stable prices, finer quality bindings, and faster 

convenient service. Although bookbinding is steeped in 
tradition, progress is necessary to keep up with the growing 
needs of libraries today. Heckman's continuous progressive 


research in library binding is important to you. Write today. 










^ A 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA et 7 
BOUND TO PLEASE 


"A Brief History of Bookbinding", by Heckman—yours for the asking. 
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VICON 


“WRAP-AROUND” 
TOP 






The table you see is Sjóstróm's latest 
library innovation...the "wrap-around" 
table. So named because the VICON top 
wraps right around the edges as shown. VICON is 
resilient—makes a superb writing surface, bounces back when 
banged. It won't glare at you even in intense light. 

It's so tough you can walk on it but never, never would. 
Because it's beautiful. "Wrap-around" tables can 





be rectangular, in various sizes, or triangular as shown. Details : : 
Give groupings 


on this and other library units are waiting for your query. sn intormat air 


ГОА SJÖSTRÖM USA 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





JOHN E. SJÖSTRÖM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 22, РА. 
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to 
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THE STATE OF ALASKA HAS TWENTY-FOUR PERSONAL AND INSTITUTIONAL ALA MEMBERS. THIS 
COLUMN WOULD LIKE TO PRESENT THEM TO YOU AND EXTENO YOUR GREETINGS TO THE FOL- 
LOWING MEMBERS FROM THE COUNTRY'S FORTY-NINTH STATE: 


PERSONAL MEMBERS ~ Mrs. М. Н. CAMERON (KEGOAYAH KozGa PusBLIC LIBRARY, Nome), 
IRENE GRIFFITH (Loussac PuBLIC LIBRARY, ANCHORAGE), Mrs. KATHARINE Н. LAIBLIN 
(KETCHIKAN PUBLIC LIBRARY), MRS. J. HuGH LonGLey (FAIRBANKS PuBLIC LIBRARY), 
Mrse WiLLETTA B. Matsen (Arctic HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER), JOHN S. МЕНГЕН (UNI- 
VERSITY OF ALASKA, COLLEGE), DOROTHY JAYNE PHELPS (ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY 
Service, JUNEAU), Mrs. JOHN L. RaMBEAU (U. S. Ayr Force, ELMENOORF BASE, 
ANCHORAGE), BARBARA RuoNicK (SPENARD BRANCH JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
ANCHORAGE), MRS. WINIFRED А. SuLLivan (U. S. Air Force, EtMENDORF BASE, ANCHORAGE, 
Mrs. MARJORIE THORNQUIST (TERRITORIAL BoaRo OF LIBRARY SERVICE, WRANGELL), Mns. 
RutH E. WESTERLUND (SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, ANCHORAGE), АМО НАВУЕҮ B. 
Wiseman (Нісн SCHOOL LIBRARY, KETCHIKAN); 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS ~ ALASKA HISTORICAL LIBRARY AND Museum (JUNEAU), ALASKA 
DEPARTMENT OF FisH AND GAME, ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SERVICE, FAIRBANKS 
PuBLic LIBRARY, KETCHIKAN PuBLIC LIBRARY, КортАК COMMUNITY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Moose Pass PuBLIC LIBRARY, SHELDON JACKSON LIBRARY (SITKA), WRANGELL LIBRARY 
BOARD, AND THE 2. Je Loussac Ров_ 1с LIBRARY (ANCHORAGE). 


THE TWENTY-FOURTH MEMBER? OUR ADDRESSOGRAPH PLATES FAIL TO IDENTIFY ~ POSSIBLY 
AN APO ADDRESS, | HOPE WE HEAR FROM HIM OR HER, 


THE PRESIDENT'S BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1960 ASKS FOR $5,150,000 For THE LIBRARY SERVICES 
ACT AND PROVIDES UNOBLIGATED 1959 FUNDS OF $850,000 WILL BE CARRIED INTO 1960 
ON THE BASIS THIS WILL ACHIEVE A TOTAL OF $6 MILLION. WE ARE ADVISED, HOWEVER, 
THAT THERE ARE TECHNICALITIES INVOLVED IN THIS ATTEMPT TO CARRY OVER FUNDS. 
PREVIOUS BUDGET REQUESTS AND APPROPRIATIONS: For FisCAL 1957, $2,050,000 Re- 
QUESTED AND APPROPRIATEG® FOR FISCAL 1950, $3 MILLION REQUESTED ~ $5 MILLION 
APPROPRIATED; FOR FISCAL 1959 $5 MILLION REQUESTED ~ $6 MILLION APPROPRIATED, 


THE АСТ AUTHORIZES AN ANNUAL APPROPRIATION OF $7,500,000, ToTaLLING $37,500,000 
FOR THE FIVE-YEAR PERIOD OF THE Аст. $13,050,000 HAS BEEN APPROPRIATED IN THE 

THREE YEARS WHICH IS $9,450,000 LESS THAN THE AMOUNT AUTHORIZED. THE ASSOCIA- 

TION WILL CONTINUE TO SEEK THE FULL AUTHORIZED APPROPRIATION, 


RAYNARD С. SWANK, DIRECTOR OF LIBRARIES, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, HAS ACCEPTED APPOINT- 
MENT TO SUCCEED JACK DALTON As DiRnECTOR OF ALA's INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE. 
HE WILL JOIN THE ALA STAFF ON JuLY 1, 1959, BECOMING DIRECTOR WHEN Ма, DALTON 
LEAVES IN THE FALL or 1959 ro BECOME DEAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
Service. Мя, SWANK WILL BE ON LEAVE FROM STANFORD, THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
OFFICE WILL BE MOVED TO CHICAGO. 


"LIBRARY OPPORTUNITIES UNDER THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION Аст OF 1958 (Риви тс Law 
5- ", ^ TWELVE PAGE BROCHURE DESIGNED TO ВЕ OF AID TO LIBRARIANS, EDUCATORS 
AND ADMINISTRATORS, WAS PUBLISHED BY ALA LATE IN JANUARY, BULK DISTRIBUTION 
BEGAN IMMEDIATELY AFTER PUBLICATION. FOR COPIES WRITE ALA HEADQUARTERS. THE 
PRESIDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS 
COUNCIL AND THE AMERICAN TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE HAVE SENT A JOINT LETTER 


TO ALL CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS OFFERING ASSISTANCE AND URGING THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BOOKS AND OTHER PRINTED MATERIALS IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, 


THE ASSOCIATION HAS BEEN SADDENED BY THE DEATHS RECENTLY OF THREE PERSONS WHO CON- ° 
TRIBUTEO MUCH TO THE ÁSSOCIATION'S PROGRAMS OVER A PERIOD OF YEARS: ALTHEA 
WARREN, PRESIDENT OF ALA, 1942-43; Hower. Murray, ALA ENDOWMENT TRUSTEE SINCE 
1948; Guy E. REED, ALA ENDOWMENT TRUSTEE SINCE 1926. 
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THe Executive ВОАВОЇ!5 VisiTING COMMITTEE SPENT JANUARY 19 AND 20 AT HEADQUARTERS, 
THE COMMITTEE, COMPOSED OF GERTRUDE GscHEIDLE, JOHN HALL JACOBS, AND RICHARD 
B. SEALOCK (CHAIRMAN) INTERVIEWED STAFF AND OBSERVED THE WORK OF HEADQUARTERS, 


THe Aovisory COMMITTEE FOR THE ALA-UNIVERSITY OF RANGOON SOCIAL SCIENCES LIBRARY 
PROJECT (SUPPORTED BY A TWO-YEAR GRANT FROM THE КОНО FOUNDATION) HAS BEEN 
APPOINTED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIESe THE COMMIT- 
TEE IS COMPOSED OF Le Quincy MUMFORD, RAYNARD С. SWANK, AND ROBERT В. Downs 
(CHAIRMAN). 


For $2 PER YEAR BE BETTER INFORMED AND HELP SUPPORT AN IMPORTANT AND NEEDED ACTIVITY. 
SUBSCRIBE TO THE INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM CommiTTee's NEWSLETTER ~ WRITE CIF News- 
LETTER AT ALA HEADQUARTERS. 


THe FLORENCE AGREEMENT HAS BEEN ENDORSED BY THE ALA ExecuTIive BOARD IN THE FOLLOW- 
ING RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE BoaRo's 1958 FaLL MEETING: 

VOTED, THAT THE ExecuTive BOARD OF THE AMERICAN 

LiBRARY ASSOCIATION FAVORS ADHERENCE BY THE 

UNITED STATES TO THE AGREEMENT ON THE IMPORTATION 

OF EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL MATERIALS 

AND URGES THAT THE AGREEMENT BE LAID BEFORE THE 

Uniteo STATES SENATE FOR RATIFICATION AT THE 


EARLIEST PRACTICAL DATE. 


Davio Н. CLIFT 
JANUARY 1959 Executive DIRECTOR 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D. C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, 
June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. 
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THE EAVESDROPPERS 


by Samuel Dash, Robert E. Knowlton, 
and Richard F. Schwartz 


The most important study ever made of the in- 
vasion of privacy by mechanical means. Three ex- 
perts reveal the extent of “eavesdropping” in the 
U. S. and the legal ramifications. Photos, diagrams, 
index. May $6.00 


GOD HAD A DOG 
by Maria Leach 


One of the best-known folklorists in the country 
gives us a complete and fascinating summary of 
canine folklore from prehistory to the present. 
With original drawings by Mamie Harmon. 
June $5.00 


7 Rutgers University Press 


SPRING 1959 


BEEN HERE AND GONE 


by Frederic Ramsey, Jr. 


А new kind of report on the South and its music, 
this superb picture-and-text volume presents the 
Negro music-makers and their living art. With 
175 splendid photographs by the author. 

June $5.00 


THE OCEAN OF AIR 


by David I. Blumenstock 


What Rachel Carson did for the sea, Mr. Blumen- 
stock has now done for the atmosphere in this 
bold and adventurous attempt to illuminate the 
ocean of air that surrounds us. With 14 maps and 
charts, index. June $6.00 


VANISHING CRAFTS AND THEIR CRAFTSMEN 


by Rollin С. Steinmetz and Charles S. Rice 


The authors of The Amish Year have set down a record of people who still—in a 
machine age—pursue ancient craft skills, describing their art and traditions, and il- 


lustrating their work with 70 sensitive photographs. 


JACQUES DE LACRETELLE: 
An Intellectual Itinerary 
by Douglas Alden 
February $6.00 


. THE LIFE OF THE ADMIRAL 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
by His Son FERDINAND 
Translated and with a preface 
by Benjamin Keen 
Illustrated January $7.50 


CAMUS 


by Germaine Brée 
March $5.00 


April $5.00 


PROTECTION IN 
DIAGNOSTIC RADIOLOGY 


Edited by Benjamin Sonnenblick 
February $7.50 


A NEW JERSEY READER 
Introduction by Henry С. Beck 
May $5.00 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


A State's Experience with a National Problem 


by Monroe Berkowitz 
June $6.00 


ANGLO-AMERICAN FOLKSONG SCHOLARSHIP SINCE 1898 
by D. K. Wilgus 
Discography and Index April $7.50 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY PRESS New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Represented in Canada by The Ryerson Press, Toronto, Canada 
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For Spring, 1959 


HOLT announces 


AN EXCITING NEW SERIES 


A Book To Begin On 
DINOSAURS 


By EUNICE HOLSAERT and ROBERT GART- 
LAND. Illustrated in two colors. Beginning 
readers now have a book they can read them- 
selves about the ever-fascinating subject of 
dinosaurs. Accurate color pictures by a Mu- 
seum of Natural History artist highlight a text 
which tells first and second graders what pre- 
ceded the dinosaur, what the first one looked 
like, their amazing variation, and why they 











A Book To Begin On | 
OUTER SPACE 


By EUNICE HOLSAERT and RONNI SOL- 
BERT. Illustrated in two colors. First and sec- 
ond grade beginning readers will need no 
urging to delve into this book, written espe- 
cially for them, about the authentic facts and 
possibilities of space travel. The exciting 
double - page illustrations in color and the 
easy-to-read text make this a completely sat- 
isfying book for little boys and girls who are 


became extinct. 













April. 


Ages 6-8. 


$2.50 


curious about space travel. 
April. 


Ages 6-8. $2.50 


CATHERINE 
OWENS PEARE 


CHARLES DICKENS. Young 
readers will be captivated by 
this exciting biography of the 
great English novelist which 
relates the events of his life 
to his famous books. Illustrated 
by Douglas Gorsline, 

June. Ages 9-12., $2.50 


^" 


po 
E it 


MAY JUSTUS 


BARNEY, BRING YOUR 
BANJO. How Barney manages 
to learn a tune and play it 
with gusto at a Tennessee 
mountain party makes a cheer- 
ful story for beginning read- 
ers, Illustrated by Jean Tam- 
burine, June. Ages 6-9, $2.25 


NATALIA M. BELTING 


CAT TALES. Adventures of cats 
from countries all over the 
world fill this imaginative col- 
lection of folk tales for young 
readers. Illustrated by Leo Sum- 


mers. May. Ages 7-11. $2.75 


rm. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 


NANCY HARTWELL 


WAKE UP, ROBERTA. Still a 
tomboy at sixteen, Roberta 
finds school, socicl life, and 
romance a challenge after a 
childhood spent on Army posts. 

August. Teen-age. $3.00 


SARAH R. RIEDMAN 


CHARLES DARWIN. А timely, 
exciting biography of the ad- 
venturous naturalist whose dis- 
coveries changed man's view 
of life on the earth. 1959 marks 
the centenary of the publica- 
tion of Darwin's The Origin of 
Species. With maps by E. 
Harper Johnson. 

May. Teen-age. 
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WHO IS AMERICA'S 
ROCKET PIONEER?* 
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This question starts the student on a new 
adventure in learning. Collier's Encyclopedia 
has the answer and much more to attract the 
student to related subjects like Rocket Pro- 
pulsion, Space Satellites, Guided Missiles, 
and lead him to such basic sciences as 
Astrophysics and Astronomy. 

Collier's Encyclopedia is a 20-volume, pro- 
fusely illustrated, major reference source. 
Its 50,000 articles are modern in concept, 





Ss. Colliers Colliers 
Жупо- Епсусіо- Eneyelo- 
V. pedia ; 
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NOCYCLOPEDIA 


scholarly in approach, and are kept up-to-date 
through a program of continuous revision. 

Teachers and students will welcome the 
combined authoritativeness, clarity and read- 
ability of Collier's Encyclopedia. 

More Librarians are now consulting 
Collier's Encyclopedia first. 

Collier's Encyclopedia is recommended by 
every Educational and Library Agency that 
evaluates encyclopedias. 


"Goddard, Robert Hutchings; See Collier’s Encyclopedia Vol. 9, Page 143F 
FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum 


2. Space Satellites 


3. Rockets and Satellites 


WRITE TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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by Mary V. Gaver 


Miss Gaver is associate professor in the Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. As past president of the American 
Association of School Librarians she has se- 
lected the special articles in this issue of the 
ALA Bulletin. Part of the material derives 
from a workshop on Leadership in Library 
Service for Youth held under her direction at 
Rutgers University in 1958. 


In spite of long-standing attention by the 
profession, school and public library relation- 
ships continue to be a current and at times 
vexing problem. “LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CURBS 
STUDENT USE" and “CLEVELAND SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES MAY LOSE PUBLIC LIBRARY SUPPORT” 
are only two of the recent headlines which re- 
flect the impress upon school and public li- 
braries alike of our bulging cornucopia of 
human resources—the children and young 
people now in school who need and demand 
library services as never before. Schools are 
bursting at the seams, teachers are making 
more and more assignments that require use 
of many different materials, school boards 
harassed with demands for heavy expenditures 
cut school libraries out of plans for new 
buildings, schools and libraries are short- 
staffed—and children and young people need 
and are reading more and more books. No- 
where in our country have we reached the 
saturation point in providing reading ma- 
terials and library services. 

In recognition of these conditions, the ar- 
ticles in this issue of the ALA Bulletin have 
been gathered with two aims in mind: to pro- 
vide a restatement of, and a fresh look at, the 
principles of library service involved in rela- 
tiomships of school and public libraries and 
to present a number of examples of significant 
practices. Dean Martin and Miss Mahar pre- 
sent in their papers statements of the prin- 
ciples involved in establishing sound relation- 


ships and provide challenges to new achieve- 
ment, especially as librarians develop to the 
fullest extent the opportunities for better serv- 
ices made possible under the Library Services 
Act. 

А series of short articles and notes on a va- 
riety of subjects revolving around the central 
theme have been gathered under the title, *New 
Policies and Promising Practices." The policy 
statements by state and local groups can serve 
as a guide for differentiating the functions of 
school and public libraries. Although the new 
ALA standards for public libraries provide 
an excellent guide in this respect, they must 
be spelled out at many levels in terms that 
are adapted to local needs and problems. 
North Carolina and Washington are among 
the states that have taken steps in this direc- 
tion; the account from Weld County, Colo- 
rado, illustrates in practice a public library 
which initiated a service, based on recogni- 
tion of the school board's responsibility to 
pay for it. The excerpt from the Pacific North- 
west Library Association study, however, re- 
minds us that we still have a long way to go 
in putting such policies into practice. 

No more vexing area of misunderstanding 
exists at present than that of student use of 
public library resources; examples are cited 
which illustrate librarians with imagination 
and foresight developing ways of dealing with 
this problem. The summary of the Reference 
Services Division meeting at San Francisco 
on this topic provides a wealth of further sug- 
gestions. 

Finally, several examples are presented of 


joint work in public relations. The achieve- 


ment of the Tri-County Library seems par- 
ticularly worthy of note because of its success 
in working out the withholding of a kind of 
service to schools which in many cases has 
been used as the selling point for establish- 
ment of bookmobile service. 
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RELATION OF PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
IN SERVING YOUTH 


by Lowell Martin 


This article was read in slightly different 
form as a paper at the workshop on Leader- 
ship in Library Service for Youth at Rutgers 
University s Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, July 1, 1958. Dr. Martin is dean of the 
school. On March 1 he becomes vice president 
and editorial director of the Grolier Society, 


Inc., New York. 


In the past twenty-five years many kinds of 
libraries have grown together; during this 
same period the public library and the school 
library have grown apart. This is not to say 
that they are necessarily antagonistic, although 
even this has oc- 
curred, but simply 
that they have be- 
come quite separate, 
even though they of- 
ten serve the same 
community and in- 
deed the same in- 
dividual readers. A 
recent Pennsylvania 
study in which in- 
formation was ob- 
tained from 309 
communities showed that in only 27, less than 
10 per cent, was there any contact between 
the school librarian and the public librarian 
dealing with relations between their services 
and ways and means of cooperation. 

If there is indifference, or separation, or 
outright antagonism between agencies that 
started from one source and serve the same 
broad purpose, the question naturally presents 
itself, “Who is at fault?" The answer is that 
some blame belongs on one side, some on the 
other, and some is inherent in the situation; 
but enough accrues to individual librarians 
that members of both parties must examine 
first their hearts and then their actions to see 
how the situation can be improved. Surely 
there is room for better relations between 
professional colleagues in the community li- 
brary building and in the school around the 
corner. 


Y» ә cm 
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To begin with the public librarian: His- 
torically, the school library was once his re- 
sponsibility. Then he was told that public 
library aims and methods were not meeting 
the needs of the school curriculum and instruc- 
tional program, and the school library was 
taken from him. Of course, “taken from him" 
is not an accurate description in all cases. 
because in some instances the public librarian 
was glad to give the school libraries away. In 
any event, what had been one family was now 
two, and it is known that cousins sometimes 
feud more actively than complete strangers. 

Once the administrative separation had been 
accomplished, the public librarian was quick 
to use differences in purpose to discredit the 
school library. Thus, one of the stereotypes 
in the mind of the public librarian is that the 
school library has only books the students 
must read for their studies, while the public 
library has the books they like to read. A 
variation on this is that the school library 
has material only on the topics covered in 
school, while the community collection covers 
the whole range of interests. Still another 
variation is that school libraries stand for 
forced reading, public libraries for free read- 
ing. 

A public librarian who really believes that 
there is such a sharp limitation on the modern 
school and school library has evidently not 
read a book on the school for a generation 
and has not been inside a good school library 
for an equal period. Whatever may be wrong 
with the school today, it certainly is not nar- 
rowness of objectives and subject coverage— 
on the contrary, it is under severe fire at the 
moment for precisely the opposite reason. 
There is hardly an interest of the child that 
could not be reflected in the school library, if 
it meets the needs of the school. In many a 
small or medium-sized city, the school co]lec- 
tion is actually broader in scope at this mo- 
ment than is the collection for youth in the 
public library. 

It has been even more disturbing, in the 
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last few years, to come upon a new attitude on 
: the part of the public librarian. Ask a public 
librarian about his current problems. Often 
he will say it is "students," or *school chil- 
dren." I can't resist asking *Oh, you mean 
students don't use your library?" Precisely 
the opposite is on his mind. The problem, it 
seems, is that students are using the public 
library, and in increasing numbers. Carrying 
on my little dialogue, I may ask whether he 
dislikes students and doesn't want to see them 
around the library. Sensing the trend of my 
comments, he then seeks to bring me down to 
practical reality by reporting that there are 
times when there are so many students in the 
library that there is not a place to sit. A 
similar complaint was voiced by a public li- 
brarian in a recent journal article: “I would 
venture to say that almost every public li- 
brary is in the same fix—a lot of students 
coming in after school, in the evenings, and 
on Saturdays to use our facilities. As a result, 
books are worn ош.” 

Evidence accumulates that more school chil- 
dren are using the public library, and par- 
ticularly so when they have libraries in the 
schools. This can create a problem which the 
public librarian has every right to worry 
about, but not until he first offers a quiet word 
of thanks that one of the most important 
groups in his community is using his re- 
sources. І have come upon public library situa- 
tions where steps were being taken at one 
and the same time to limit student use of the 
public library and to mount a public relations 
campaign to inveigle the same individuals to 
start using the library again when they pass 
out of the invidious category of student. 

Most public librarians, of course, have kept 
their perspective, and simply examine student 
use as a practical question of adequate sup- 
port and balanced use of resources. Here 
again a rather negative attitude is sometimes 
prevalent, in that the public librarian com- 
plains that the school system ought to give 
him some money to help meet the increased 
demand. Funds from the tax income acquired 
by schools are a possibility to be considered 
in meeting increased demand, but of course 
this is simply one channel for going to the 


' Citation is omitted because the quotation is taken 
out of context. 
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“It is interesting that one of the 
first topics to be considered in a 
workshop devoted to Leadership in 
Library Service for Youth should 
be relations between the school and 
the public library. Is it that there 
are so many opportunities in this 
relationship that the topic comes 
early to mind? Or is it that relations 
between the school and public li- 
brary have become a problem that 
preoccupies librarians working with 
youth? I suspect that both consider- 
ations may account for the topic 


and its place on the program."— 
Lowell A. Martin 





taxpayers for more money ; no librarian worth 
his salt would ask school authorities to reduce 
the school program in order to help the pub- 
lic library. If additional funds must be found, 
the public librarian has one of the best pos- 
sible arguments for getting his own appropria- 
tion raised. It is well to talk about this with 
the school authorities, but the community 
librarian might also think of getting a photo- 
graph of all those chairs filled by studious 
young people and taking it down to his next 
budget hearing. 

Even among the public librarians who 
welcome increased use by students, there 
comes a querulous note at the level of practi- 
cal operation. Teachers, it seems, dream up 
the most outlandish assignments, assign the 
same topic to every student, give them twenty- 
four hours’ notice, and let them loose on the 
public library. One of the most recent I heard 
was of an assignment to write on the “Life 
Cycle of the Salamander," which the local 
library staff in a mood of gay abandon referred 
to as the “Love Life of Sal and Andrew." 

Then there was the ill-fated experiment in 
locating public library branches in schools. 
For a time it seemed that the gap between the 
two institutions would be closed, with the two 
libraries in the same building. Several factors 
led to disillusionment here, but the most im- 
portant was the simple one that adults just 
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would not come to the facilities in the school. I 
am not sure whether this is a critical com- 
mentary on the schools or on the adults. At 
any rate, no bonds of lifelong friendship were 
forged by the brief and frustrating period 
during which the public library was housed 
in the school building. 

There is one point where the public li- 
brarian has boxed himself off in his relations 
with the schools—the pattern of service to 
schools from county libraries апа bookmo- 
biles. The library extension movement in this 
country has for a quarter-century stressed 
limited book resources for people near their 
homes rather than stronger book resources at 
a little distance and shared by more people. 
We have used the policy of the country gen- 
eral store. or more properly, of the earlier 
vendor on wheels, rather than the policy of the 
strong shopping center. As a result, most 
Americans can get a book of fiction by going 
down to the crossroads, but cannot get a sub- 
ject book even by driving an hour into town. 
Against this background, it is not surprising 
that county libraries, in seeking the most con- 
venient place to reach the largest number of 
potential readers, picked the school. Here the 
children were conveniently assembled, often 
brought in from considerable distances by 
bus; and children in any event respond most 
readily to library service. 

Having started at this promising point, and 
with limited funds, county libraries have often 
substantially ended their service programs 
here, having neither time nor money to go on 
and build up a sound adult and community 
program. Thirty county bookmobiles are now 
operating in the state of Pennsylvania. All 
but six of these do 50 per cent or more of their 
circulation at schools, and almost half of the 
units actually do 75 per cent or more of their 
business at schools. 

In many cases the county librarian would 
now like to get out of the situation, but is 
caught in it. Even the leaders of school library 
development turn on them, reporting that the 
fragmentary bookmobile service at the school 
is providing an excuse for some school officials 
lo postpone setting up their own facilities. At 
this moment I suspect more library service is 
going to elementary schools in this country 
from county public libraries than from any 
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other source, and the person giving the serv- 
ice, the county librarian, is the most unhappy 
about it. 

This may not be the whole catalog of the 
separatist tendencies of the public librarian, 
his mounting sense of antagonism toward the 
school, but this should suffice to support the 
position that “togetherness” has not moved 
from McCall's to the public librarian’s office. 

What of the school librarian? I wish I 
could report that he or she has been a paragon 
of professional virtue, relating all moves to 
existing public library facilities, standing 
ready to cooperate, seeking out plans of joint 
action, On the contrary, I can only report that 
in some respects the school librarian is the 
most clannish of our ilk, holding himself 
aloof equally from his colleagues in the lo- 
cality and in his professional affiliations. 

In most communities the public library was 
there first. It would therefore follow that 
the school library. when it was established, 
should be planned with relation to facilities 
already available in the community. In most 
instances where I have had an opportunity to 
watch the growth of new school libraries, I 
have been struck by the completely independ- 
ent planning of the new facility, as though 
the community library did not exist. Even at 
the official level of standards and national pro- 
nouncements, little attention is given to pos- 
sible variations in school library resources 
depending on the development of the public 
library. The school library near a strong 
public library is evidently expected to have the 
same resources as the school library in a 
community completely lacking the public re- 
source. 

Since the school library has usually grown 
without reference to the public library, and as 
though it did not exist, it is small wonder that 
the next logical step proposed has been that 
the school library take over full or at least 
major responsibility for all library services to 
children. This, of course, has raised the blood 
pressure of the public librarian, if for no other 
reason than that children have been one of his 
most responsive groups. Yet there are certain 
strong arguments for centering library service 
to children in schools: 

The school provides a convenient assembly 
point for reaching children. 
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School personnel get to know children more 
intimately and thoroughly than is usual 
for the public librarian. 

All children can be reached in the school, 
not just those already motivated to use 
the public library. 

At this point the public librarians gather 
their defenses and point to various practical 
problems in concentrating children's service in 
the schools: The schools are not open in the 
evenings and Saturdays, they are not open in 
summer, etc. These are not convincing argu- 
ments, because if it were desirable to do so. 
the school libraries could be open whenever 
they were needed. There are examples of 
schools that keep their libraries open in the 
evenings and in the summers, and even run an 
extra bus schedule to get the students to the 
books. 

There is, however, one compelling reason 
which militates against concentrating all book 
services for children in any one agency or at 
any one point. All evidence indicates that we 
are still very far from the saturation point 
in providing reading for children. Both the 
public library and the school library are 
used heavily, more as each agency becomes 
stronger, so that any argument for concen- 
trating children's service at one or another 
point is at best an argument for economy in a 
period when the crying need is for more serv- 
ice and more service points. We must seek 
strength in coordination rather than by decid- 
ing upon one or the other agency. 

A final word about the separation of the 
school: I get an increasing sense of the school 
standing apart and aloof in the community, 
enclosed in its four walls. There are notable 
instances of the school becoming the center 
of the community, but in the area in which 
I live, and in several states where I have made 
library studies, the school is in but not of the 
community. Both school and public librarians 
report efforts to reach out and plan jointly for 
their related facilities, only to be blocked by 
school officials. In this environment, it is small 
wonder that the school librarian is not the 
most cooperative of persons. 

But enough of this emphasis on separatist 
tendencies between the school and the public 
library. Actually, I think we have simply 


witnessed a period of adjustment on both sides | 





—the older public library adjusting to a new- 
comer that has dynamic qualities; the school 
library over-protecting its separate identity in 
a period when it was getting established and 
recognized. The school library has had an up- 
hill fight proving its worth in the face of a 
facility already available, and the public li- 
brary has had its own fight in trying to get 
increased funds in the face of a new book 
resource for children supported from the pub- 
lic purse. 

The school library is now well established. 
The public library has lost neither patronage 
nor prestige as a result of its sister institution. 
Each is secure and has no need to defend it- 
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JACK ENCEMAN 


The Edmondson High School library ( above) and 
the Young Adult Department of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library (below) serve the same neighbor- 
hood. High-school students are shown using both 
libraries. Both are needed for essential services 
for young adults. 










self against the other. Both can afford to co- 
operate, and each will consolidate rather than 
weaken its position by joint action. 

Cooperation between libraries, like coopera- 
tion between individuals or nations, starts with 
a state of mind. While cooperation is something 
to which we all subscribe, if you analyze for 
a moment the meaning of the term I think you 
will recognize why it often seems so hard to 
get started. Fine words and phrases aside, 
most of us are motivated by the particular task 
or agency to which we are dedicated. We 
truly want to improve the facilities for which 
we are responsible—our library, our home, 
our community, our nation—but we are not 
easily motivated to contribute actively to a 
project involving other libraries, other homes, 
other communities, other nations. It is for this 
reason that I am skeptical of any plan of co- 
operation in which both parties do not get a 
tangible and significant result from the effort. 

We have in the very nature of public and 
school libraries one of the prerequisites of 
cooperation, a common goal. Both institutions 
аге devoted to furthering the growth of 
children through reading. If a sense of com- 
petition is to be avoided, a second step must 
be taken of defining the special contribution 
of each to the common goal. If somewhat 
distinct functions cannot be defined, there will 
be the continuing danger of getting in each 
other's way, of trying to act first rather than 
trying to act together. Once the special role of 
the two parties is defined they are ready to 
devise projects which enable them to comple- 
ment each other. 

What are these special roles? Before de- 
scribing them, it should be made clear that 
there will inevitably be a considerable area of 
overlapping responsibility. There is nothing 
wrong with this. On a broad enough scale, all 
libraries and indeed all educational agencies 
overlap. In this case we need not seek artificial 
distinctions that will make any given book go 
either to the one or the other. 

The distinctive province of the school is 
defined by what is taught in the school. The 
distinctive province of the public library is 
reading for cultural and practical interests 
not specifically taught in the school. By defini- 
tion the school is selective—it decides to deal 
with certain matters and not with others. Dif- 
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ferent schools may make different decisions in 
this regard, and the same school may change its 
selection and emphasis at different times. The 
public library on its side seeks to be more in- 
clusive, rejecting only the classroom textbook. 

Nothing in what has just been said prevents 
the school or the school library from dealing 
with noncurricular cultural or practical inter- 
ests of youngsters. Nor does it prevent the 
public library from providing books on school 
subjects if it wishes to do so. The distinction 
made simply marks off the particular responsi- 
bilities on each side and thus outlines possible 
areas of special contribution by each in joint 
projects. 

One of the difficulties in putting this dis- 
tinction into practice is the recent tendency 
of the school to claim that everything is its 
distinctive province—the “whole child" con- 
cept. If what is meant by this concept is that 
whatever the school deals with, whatever it 
teaches from hour to hour and year to year, 
should be related to the total development of 
the child rather than thought of as an end in 
itself, I have no quarrel with it. This is simply 
to say that specific activities should be related 
to goals. But if the “whole child” concept is 
supposed to mean that the school will deal 
directly with every aspect of the child, from 
his skill at marbles to his relations with his 
parents, then I think the institution has not 
defined any feasible function and is setting it- 
self a grandiose task. Small wonder that in try- 
ing to reach beyond itself, the school has been 
accused of not teaching fundamentals. Any in- 
stitution is wise to seek its special role and to do 
it well, rather than to claim the universe and 
accomplish nothing. Actually, of course, no 
school tries to teach the child everything. 
Every curriculum is a selection, every course 
is a selection, every hour in the classroom is a 
selection. And by what it selects, the school 
defines its immediate aims. The application of 
the suggestion that the school library give par- 
ticular attention to those matters that the 
school has decided to emphasize is simply that 
the librarian comes to know his school and 
work with it, and in cooperative ventures 
with the public library seeks those activities 
that enable it better to serve the needs of its 
school. 

Perhaps a few examples will serve to illus- 
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trate the mutual benefit in genuine соорега- 
tion, Note that in all these examples it is not 
one agency that is expected to make the major 
contribution, while the other gets a free ride, 
nor is it the goals of one only that are fur- 
thered by the project. Both give something 
special to the project, and both further their 
own ends by so doing. The three examples are 
selected from the preschool, elementary school, 
and high-school levels. 

1. Both the school and the public library 
have an interest in the child as he is intro- 
duced to the world of books before he can 
read. The school usually waits until the kinder- 
garten years, while some public libraries carry 
on programs that start earlier. In either case 
a common group of goals is aimed at, extend- 
ing from preparation of the child for reading 
instruction to fostering what might be called 
the “reading home." Here is the possibility of 
a coordinated program, with the public library 
taking youngsters at the ages of three or four 
and introducing them to stories and pictures 
and to a realization that these are conveyed 
through the magic of books. The school would 
take the children at the fifth and sixth years, 
knowing exactly what the public library has 
covered and having some knowledge of prog- 
ress made by individuals. Thus the purposes 
of both agencies are served, the school having 
gained in its task of preparing children for 
reading, the public library serving as the start- 
ing point in the reading life of the individual, 
even as it will later be the primary source for 
him through his life. 

2. By the third or fourth grade the child 
has learned to read and is able to travel in the 
world of books by himself. The school carries 
him into this most exciting of educational ex- 
periences, and then often turns him loose at 
the end of the school year to let his new-found 
skill go rusty by autum. Many public libraries, 
of course, have summer reading programs, 
which serve a small proportion of the children, 
often those with the best reading ability. It 
would serve the purposes of the school if it 
were to cosponsor the summer reading pro- 
eram, with children *graduated" from school 
in June to the privilege of the summer reading 
program in the public library, and with some 
reasonable minimum to be accomplished by 
all. Promotion of the program in the school 


and planning of it with the knowledge of in- 
dividuals that the teacher has would serve at 
once to extend and deepen the usual summer 
reading program. It must be granted that the 
public library would not be able to take care 
of the rush if all or most children were to be 
summer readers, but here again joint action 
may help to meet the situation. Books from 
the school library can be transferred to the 
public agency for a period rather than standing 
unused in the locked school building. It is 
even possible to think of ways for joint use of 
staff. The public library again becomes the 
natural agency that the child turns to as he 
leaves school, in this case for the summer, 
while the school reaps the benefit of having 
its hard-won gains in reading skill fostered 
rather than neglected in the vacation period. 

9. At the high-school level, somehow we 
must meet the need for educated young people 
to come to know how to use libraries and in- 
formational resources. | would go so far as to 
say that some of the current problems in edu- 
cation stem from this source. A school that 
teaches its students how to utilize resources 
does not then have to try to cram ever more 
content into its curriculum, but can concen- 
trate its energies, knowing that other material 
can be acquired as needed by the graduate 
with library skill. We have heard that ten 
years from now many thing will be taught in 
the schools that are not even known today. 
If this is so, how is the graduate of today 
to get that new material unless he has a tool of 
continuing education? Many efforts have been 
made to teach library use, but few seem to 
have been thorough enough to achieve their 
objective. If the school, the school library, 
and the public library were to work at this 
jointly and continuously, in a coordinated, 
constructive program, I think we might be 
able to get somewhere, and not to develop a 
method for temporary use only in the school 
library but a skill for use through life in the 
public library. 

My theme has been in no way unusual— 
really it is no more than another call to 
cooperation. I prefer the term “joint action.” 
But if this is an old theme, I hope I have con- 
veyed the view that this has not been achieved 
on any broad scale between school and public 
libraries, despite the golden opportunity. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT FOR 
SERVICES TO CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


by Mary Helen Mahar 


Miss Mahar is specialist for school and chil. 
dren's libraries in the Library Services Branch, 
U. S. Office of Education, and was formerly 
execulive secretary of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians. This article was 
read, with some additional material, as a 
paper at the same workshop as Dean Martin's 
which precedes it. 





Federal aid to public library service in rural 
areas under the Library Services Act has 
already been an important influence on the 
improvement of public library service to chil- 
dren and young people. In State Plans under 
the Library Services 
Act (U. S. Office of 
Education Bulletin 
1958 No. 10), a 
summary of 36 state 
plans for fiscal 1957. 
seven of the states 
specified the 
strengthening of 
services to children 
and/or young peo- 
ple as a part of their 
programs — Califor- 
nia, Hawaii, Illinois, Minnesota, Montana. 
South Dakota, and Vermont. But I believe that 
many of the most significant developments in 
service to youth under the Library Services 
Act will come in the third, fourth, and fifth 
years of this great national demonstration. 

It is important to realize that in 1956 many 
rural areas had no public library service at all, 
and that others were served by small, inade- 
quate local libraries, staffed in many cases by 
untrained librarians, and open for service only 
a few hours a week. The state library agencies, 
therefore, in developing rural library service 
have been faced with tremendous administra- 
tive problems. The fact that, in two years' 
lime, state agencies have been able to give 
any attention at all to special services for 
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children and young people is a great tribute 
to the devoted work of the staffs of these 
agencies. 

However, it is inevitable that state library 
administrative programs for public library 
development under the Library Services Act 
should have both direct and indirect implica- 
tions for children and young people. In-service 
training of public library personnel for work 
with children and young people is a very im- 
portant aspect of state plans. 

What is being done in this area? Last Feb- 
ruary, Louisiana State University and the 
Young Adult Services Division and the Li- 
brary Education Division of ALA sponsored 
a workshop on Young Adult Library Service 
and had librarians from twelve states in at- 
tendance. Some of these librarians received 
financial help under their state plans for 
attendance at this workshop. 

New York State has added to its extension 
staff two specialists, one in children's library: 
service and one in work with young people. 
These two specialists have been conducting co- 
operative projects in their respective fields by 
holding workshops for public librarians with- 
out professional education in children's and 
young people's work, some of whom have no 
professional training of any kind. These work- 
shops have been held in several counties 
throughout the state. As an incentive to attend- 
ance, grants of $100 each for titles of children’s 
and young people's books have been offered to 
each library represented, In one three-county 
area, a local librarian has been given intensive 
and extensive training in work with young 
adults by the state extension specialist in young 
people's work. Already good effects of this 
training have been noted through the in- 
creased requests from this region for loans to 
the New York State Traveling Library Di- 
vision for books and films suitable for young 
adults. 

South Carolina's state plan calls for expand- 
ing the state staff by adding a consultant for 
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children's and young people's services. Опе 
regional library demonstration in the state of 
Washington is recruiting for a specialist in 
work with children and young people, and 
Colorado has added a specialist in work with 
young people to its state library staff. 

Here are a few examples of public library 
services to children and young people added 
because of the Library Services Act: The 
Rural Library Services staff of the Texas State 
Library is conducting a Young Adult's Sum- 
mer Reading Program, as well as a children's 
program, in three multi-county bookmobile 
demonstrations this summer, 1958. Hawaii. 
where 50 per cent of the population is 23 years 
of age or under, has added about 3500 chil- 
dren's and young people's books for the book- 
mobiles and rural branch libraries from Li- 
brary Services Act funds. Few books for teen 
agers had been available previously. In Mon- 
tana, Whitefish has a new library. and furni- 
ture for the youth section was purchased with 
Library Services Act funds. A Montana parent 
in Lincoln County reported to the county li- 
brarian that her son was beginning to be a 
serious behavior problem until the bookmobile 
started service at the beginning of the summer 
of 1957 and he became interested in reading. 
In Bradford, Vermont, a series of film show- 
ings for children in the public library was 
carried out with Library Services Act funds. 

The improvement of rural public library 
service to youth has also produced new ver- 
sions of old problems in school and public 
library relations, Fortunately, the Library 
Services Act has focused new attention on this 
old problem. In some of the county and re- 
gional bookmobile demonstration areas, book- 
mobiles are serving children and young people 
by stopping at schools. Librarians providing 
this service explain that in many instances 
there is no other book service to children and 
no other place to reach them. They do not 
regard the service as a substitute for school 
library service, but as direct public library 
service to children at a place where they are. 
It is also sometimes stated by public librarians 
providing this service that the books on the 
bookmobile are for recreational reading, dif- 
fering from school library books—a rather 
common misunderstanding of the nature of 
school library collections. Furthermore, public 
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| Mrs. Vernah Scott (standing), a Dallas school 
librarian, and Nina Spearman (seated), а li- 
brarian in the Young Adult Department of the 
Dallas Public Library, are examining new books 
to select for purchase. This exhibit is a joint 
project of the Public Library and the Dallas 
schools. 
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| At the Anson Jones Elementary School, Dallas, a 
mother of one of the students is taking orders 


for books which she will bring from the public 
library. Each class sends a representative to the 
public library with a list of the books it wants. 
These orders are taken once every two weeks. 
This practice is followed in several elementary 
schools in Dallas. 
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librarians, justly anxious to encourage support 
of public library development, know that in- 
crease of services to children and young 
people has strong influence on adult interest 
in strengthening local tax support of public 
library service. 

On the other hand, many state, regional, 
and county librarians are alarmed at the 
amount of time and expenditure going into 
this service at schools, at the expense of serv- 
ice to adults or to children in out-of-school 
time. In some of the county and regional book- 
mobile demonstration areas, it is a matter of 
policy not to stop at schools. One state is pro- 
ceeding on the theory that to obtain con- 
tinuing financial support for public library 
service, adult service must be stressed. 

Recently, states have been formulating new 
policy statements, or reviving former state- 
ments on school and public relationships.' 

There is a great need for further interpreta- 
tion of fundamental principles in school li- 
brary and public library service, and exchange 
of professional views by leaders in the two 
fields. No one answer can apply to all states 
or all communities, and studies need to be 
made of varying patterns of cooperation be- 
tween school and public libraries. Rural areas 
differ widely in character, and library service 
problems in different types of rural areas are 
accordingly varied. 

For example, in some of our western states 
there are vast rural areas which still maintain 
hundreds of one- and two-room schools. Al- 
though some of these schools could be con- 
solidated, many of them are too far apart to 
make consolidation possible. The consolida- 
tion of three schools with a total of 30 pupils 
over a radius of 100 miles is impractical. The 
resulting consolidated school would not be 
much better than any one of the three and 
most of the children would not be able to 
travel to the school anyway. Most of these one- 
and two-room schools have no school libraries 
—only very meager and poorly selected col- 
lections of books, and sometimes no books at 
all. These schools are often the only existing 


' A number of these, including the North Carolina 
statement which Miss Mahar summarized in her 
paper, are included in later pages of this issue of 


the ALA Bulletin.—Epb. 
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community centers. At this type of school, the 
bookmobile stops every two weeks or so to 
give service to children and adults. 

It is not difficult to understand why public 
librarians schedule the bookmobile for these 
schools. If the children in these schools, how- 
ever, lived in communities of 2000 or more in 
the same states, thev would be likely to have 
well-stocked school libraries with the services 
of professional school librarians, all day, every 
school day. In addition, these children would 
have health and guidance services and teach- 
ers in special areas such as art, music, and 
physical education—services lacking in the 
one-room schools. 

The Department of Rural Education of the 
National Education Association has examined 
this problem of unequal opportunities for boys 


and girls resulting from geographical location. 


Their solution resembles the thinking in the 
development of rural public library service. In 
The Community School and the Intermediate 
Unit, 1954 Year Book of the Department of 
Rural Education, Intermediate Units for edu- 
cational services to schools in rural areas are 
advocated. The intermediate unit may be a 
county, region. or multi-county organization, 
but whatever the size or shape of the unit, a 
board of education for the intermediate unit 
would provide services in school libraries, 
health, guidance, etc., to the rural schools 
within the area. In school librarv service. 
for example, one or more itinerant profes- 
sional school librarians would work with the 
teachers and children in selecting library 
books and other materials for the programs of 
the individual schools, provide permanent 
and changing collections for the one-room 
schools, and give consultative service to the 
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teachers and children in their use. They would 
hold in-service workshops for the teachers and 
cooperate with the other specialists of the 
intermediate unit in improving the quality of 
education in the one- and two-room schools. 

In some of our states with large rural areas 
this idea has attracted the attention of not 
only school boards, superintendents, teach- 
ers, and school librarians, but public librar- 
ians as well. The library association of at 
least one state is beginning to encourage the 
state department of education to consider the 
development of intermediate units, and the 
leaders in this association are actively con- 
cerned in programs under the Library Services 
Act. The principle of equal school library and 
public library service to all children has been 
acknowledged and steps taken for putting it 
in practice. 

In other states, however, the principle has 
not yet been recognized, or even explored. 
Boards of education, or county superintend- 
ents, accept the services of the county library 
bookmobile as school library service, and pub- 
lic librarians—with the best of intentions— 
continue to supply the service. Sometimes 
school boards and library boards make con- 
tractual agreements for services to schools and 
consider that these arrangements solve the 
whole dilemma. In these situations, the ad- 
vantages of school library service internally 
administered by school boards in close co- 
operation with school programs are often not 
understood. 

The Library Services Act does not provide 
for school library service. The joint state- 
ment of the American Association of School 
Librarians and the Public Library Associa- 
tion of the American Library Association 
clearly underlines this fact (ALA Bulletin, 
February 1958, page 124). However, since 
the Library Services Act does include public 
library service to children and young people 
in rural areas, it is important that the develop- 
ment of this service should be based on sound 
principles. The incentive provided by the 
Library Services Act to redefine the comple- 
mentary and separate functions of the school 
libfary and the public library in their services 
to rural children and young people is one of 
its more salutary effects on service to youth. 
It has encouraged both school librarians and 
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High-school students using catalog and catalog- 
ing information service at main library. 











public librarians to take a new look at what 
constitutes good service to children and young 
people in school libraries and public libraries. 
In providing this service, standards for school 
libraries and standards for public library 
service to children and young people must be 
employed or evolved. 

When complex problems need to be re- 
solved, a convenient device is to raise difficult 
questions for others to answer. Here are a few 
of these questions: 

If public library bookmobile service to 
schools does not meet the need, what is good 
public library service for rural children and 
young people? In some rural areas public 
library branches, stations, or community cen- 
ters where book service can be given to chil- 
dren do exist, but in others there are no exist- 
ing library centers of any kind. If one of the 
functions of the school library is to train chil- 
dren and young people in the use of the public 
library as a continuing agency for self-educa- 
tion, how can this function be carried out 
where there are no public libraries except 
bookmobiles? Do these questions have impli- 
cations for the establishment of public library 





Reprints of this special section are available 
without cost from the American Association of 
School Librarians, ALA headquarters. 
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branches in rural areas, as well as bookmobile 
service, as a next step in the development of 
public library service to rural areas? 

How can school librarians demonstrate to 
county and state boards of education the 
need for centralized libraries in rural schools 
and for county and state school library super- 
vision? Involved in this question is the need 
for professional national and state school li- 
brary associations to give professional assist- 
ance and support to school librarians now 
serving in states with large rural areas. County 
and state boards of education are often inter- 
ested in school library development and look 
to the school librarians of their state for 
leadership in promoting programs of school 
library service. Too often these school librar- 
ians are working in isolation from leaders in 
their profession and are out of touch with 
new concepts of school library functions. 

How can school librarians and public li- 
brarians serving children and young people in 
rural areas cooperate with the Department of 
Rural Education of the National Education 
Association in promoting library services to 
youth? The Department of Rural Education 
has had long experience in working with rural 
school teachers, superintendents, and boards 
of education in rural areas, and its work is 


closely related to the promotion of school li- 
brary service and out-of-school community 
services. When library associations and educa- 
tion associations work together, their recom- 
mendations to state and county boards of edu- 
cation carry weight. 

There is need for both rural and urban 
school and public librarians to join forces 
with other agencies working for children and 
young people—not only educational associa- 
tions, with whom librarians have to some ex- 
tent developed cooperative relationships, but 
with social service agencies as well. Com- 
munity organizations working in various as- 
pects of child welfare, and most recently in 
struggling with the problems of juvenile de- 
linquency, have not been made aware of 
school and children's libraries as social agen- 
cies. President Eisenhower has called a White 
House Conference on Children and Youth for 
1960. Our programs of library service to chil- 
dren and young people should be clearly de- 
fined and dynamic, not only within our 
schools and libraries, but also in relation to 
the programs of other agencies. The incentive 
provided by the Library Services Act to im- 
prove these programs can also serve to 
broaden our own concepts of the purposes of 
libraries for children and young people. 





“What Are Our Common Goals?" 


A statement on the objectives of public library 
and school library service to youth and on 
the similarities and differences between the 
two types of libraries was prepared at the 
end of the Rutgers University workshop at 
which Dean Martin's and Miss Mahar's papers 
were read. The following is an excerpt from 
the statement: 

"The establishment of cooperative relations 
is extremely important. Since situations vary, 
there is no prescribed approach—the librarian 
must ‘play it by ear.’ Either librarian may 
initiate cooperative action, and the librarian 
in the less-developed institution. should not 
hesitate to take the first step. Individual per- 
sonnel contacts and cooperative acts should 
lead to a comprehensive. written plan of co- 
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operation. 

“Teachers, school librarians, and public li- 
brarians should develop cooperatively a written 
guide to areas of cooperation necessary for 
effective use of the facilities of both libraries. 
Such a guide should include suggestions for 
the interchange of information on curriculum 
development, required reference work, teach- 
ing the use of the library, and reading guid- 
ance. It should follow or evolve from ventures 
in cooperation attempted or carried out over 
a period of time. The group feels, however. 
that such ventures should be continuously 
attempted and, in order to become a perma- 
nent program of action and not remain spo- 
radic, must eventually be formally stated in a 
guide to cooperative action." 
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NEW POLICIES AND PROMISING PRACTICES 





HELPING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


by Dorotuy OrwsrEAD, librarian, Genesee 
County Library, Flint, Michigan. 

The Genesee County Library serves 100,000 
people in the area around the city of Flint. 
Michigan, with its rapidly growing popula- 
tion. The county library has given the school 
children of this area extensive book service 
ever since it was established in 1942. The ma- 
terials provided are those of any good chil- 
dren's department of a public library. The 
library tries never to stock the basic texts, 
though supplementary texts often make pleas- 
ant general reading. There is little planned 
correlation with the curriculum. 

In 1951 the school and teacher-librarians 
met at the county library headquarters to dis- 
cuss the training of student assistants with the 
school consultant from the Michigan State Li- 
brary. From this developed the  Genesee 
County chapter of the Student Librarians As- 
sistants Association of Michigan. For several 
years the student assistants attended a train- 
ing session each semester. This training was 
given by the county library staff, while the li- 
brarians who accompanied them were allowed 


For a note on the contents of this series of articles, 
see page 111.—Ер. 





SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sixth-graders using the central library of the 
Park Hills Elementary School. 
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“СЕТ ON THEIR OWN FEET" 


time to work with library consultants from 
the state library and from the University of 
Michigan. These consultants have always given 
generously of their time. By 1958 the student 
assistants and their school librarian advisers 
were handling the entire program and the 
county library headquarters was merely a con- 
venient place to hold their Council meetings. 
The county librarian is still a member of the 
Advisory Council. 

All through this period the schools were 
developing libraries of their own. Requests 
for help and advice came with increasing 
frequency and in 1956 a school consultant was 
added to the county library staff. Strengthen- 
ing the school libraries is the goal of this serv- 
ice. The consultant gives advice to school li- 
brarians, organizes workshops for school per- 
sonnel, acts as liaison to administrators, ar- 
ranges book fairs, and arranges exhibits. This 
is a very different type of help from the direct 
book service of the branch libraries, mobile 
units, and deposits. Miss Frances Hodgkins 
who served as school consultant from August 
1956 to June 1958 reports as follows in the 
Michigan Library News, Fall 1957, Vol. 17, 
No. 1: 


A happy outcome has been a cohesiveness, an 
ability of school librarians to meet, plan, and 
work together on professional problems. . . . 
We announced consultant service but offered it 
only on invitation from librarian and school 
administrator. During the year the consultant 
worked extensively in nine schools and to a lesser 
extent in three more, while she maintained con- 
tacts апа did some planning in almost all of 
the twenty-three school systems. 

Policies were established which provide that 
the Genesee County Library would supplement, 
not supply the book collection; that there should 
be a responsible person in charge of libraries re- 
ceiving book deposits; that the consultant would 
work with administrators and librarians to in- 
terpret accreditation standards; that the con- 
sultant would give on-the-spot help in planning 
and in teaching library techniques; that the 
County Library would take leadership in general 
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professional improvement of school librarians; 
and that the County Library, with its branches, 
would serve as a resource center. ... 

Obviously, if the librarians can meet together, 
workshop techniques are worthwhile, especially 
if outside consultant service can also be offered. 
. . . [One workshop gave help in reference ma- 
terials—how to choose and how to use them; 
another workshop was on the audio-visual ma- 
terials; and a very interesting meeting was on 
annual reports. | 

А Newsletter issued each month, informed the 
librarians of meetings, new materials and activi- 
ties.... 


A handbook of the most needed facts, prin- 
ciples and patterns in school library management 
was worked out. ... 

What gains can we see? . . . An increased 
consciousness in schools of the importance and 
service of the school library; a higher level of 
professional library spirit; interest of more 
young people in the possibilities of library work 
as a career; a change in the demands made on 
County Library resources, as schools begin to 
"get on their own feet"; a recognition of the 
county library as a source of leadership and 
practical help. 





WICHITA, KANSAS 





A group of first-grade children listen to their librarian, Dorothy Freeman, in the River- 
side Elementary School library in Wichita, Kansas. A live lion cub provides meaningful 
experiences for the group; the librarian is reading the book Lion, by William Pene 
DuBois; many art, science, and language arts projects followed this introduction. 
Riverside is one of 79 elementary school libraries administered by Crystal McNally, 
director of Elementary School Libraries for the Wichita Public Schools. Nine years ago, 
when the responsibility for elementary school libraries was transferred from the public 
library to the board of education, there were 38 elementary schools in Wichita and a 
staff of eight to administer their libraries; in 1958 there are 79 elementary school li- 
braries, and a staff of 64, with centralized procedures, and with each librarian serving • 
no more than two schools. The elementary school library budget for 1958-59, exclusive 
of salaries and Bond Building Fund Basic Collection for each new school, is over 


$100,000. 
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A PUBLIC LIBRARY DISCONTINUES SCHOOL SERVICES 


Бу Mrs. HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR, director, 
Free Public Library, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 

The Board of Education in Bloomfield, New 
Jersey, has unanimously adopted a plan for 
the establishment of elementary school librar- 
les. 

This was the result of action by the Public 
Library’s Board of Trustees. For some years 
there had been a growing desire to discon- 
tinue the public library’s unsatisfactory 
branches—really deposit stations—located in 
the schools, which might well have been oper- 
ated by eighth-grade students instead of the 
two public library staff members assigned. 

To study the situation completely а com- 
mittee was formed, including the superin- 
tendent of schools, a representative from the 
state library bureau, the children's librarian 
from the public library, the director of child 
guidance in the public schools, the director 
of instruction and curriculum, and elementary 
school principals. From this group a smaller 
working committee was chosen to survey pub- 
lic library services to elementary schools and 
the elementary school situation; to create a 
picture of personnel, duties, book collections 
on hand, circulation statistics, space require- 
ments and lacks; and to explore professional 
standards for librarians in both schools and 
public libraries. 

The director of the public library explained 
current duplication of library service: in some 
areas there was bookmobile service, classroom 
library service, and a so-called branch in the 
school. This meant that hours of opening and 
service to children and young people had to 
be critically curtailed at the main library. In 
addition, the book budget was deplorably in- 
adequate because of the drain imposed upon it 
by school requirements. 

The children's librarian addressed all par- 
ent-teacher groups involved in the branch 
library schools, because the principals had 
protested the closings. The library director 
discussed the situation individually with each 
principal. 

.Because many of the schools had their own 
book collections in addition to classroom li- 
braries, teachers were asked to survey the 
number and kinds of books in these col- 


lections. They were invited to submit sugges- 
tions and statements of needs for elementary 
school libraries. 

Although the Board of Education was defi- 
nitely not in favor of the cleavage, it accepted 
the decision of the library's Board of Trus- 
tees unanimously, at a regular meeting. The 
trustees gave the 8000 books in the branches 
to the Board of Education and announced 
the withdrawl of public library service from 
the schools at the end of the term. With this 
action. the Board of Education, which for 
years had provided excellent libraries in 
junior and senior high schools, assumed the 
maintenance of elementary school libraries. 

Concluding its thoughtful and at times diffi- 
cult work, the committee made written recom- 
mendations to both boards, recommending 
the duties and qualifications of an elementary 
school library supervisor to be employed by 


МААРАГА 


The Public Library Should Have Its Own 
Independent Governing Authority. 


The public library and the public school 
are companion educational agencies, but 
their responsibilities differ in scope and 
function. Each deserves high-level adminis- 
tration devoted wholeheartedly to its special 
purpose. 


61 If the tax district of a public library cor- 
responds with that of a public school, the 
library should have its own board and 
funds. 


62 If the public library is called upon to pro- 
vide service in the schools, additional 


funds should be made available for this 
function. 
Public library service to schools is not a 
substitute for a library within the school. 
The public library activities should be de- 
signed to encourage the growth of school 
libraries. 


— From the public library standards (Public 
Library Service, ALA, 1956). 
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"the Board of Education, and additional pro- 
fessional help on the staff of the public li- 
brary's Junior Department. 

As a result of this action the public library's 
budget was not cut, but in fact has been in- 
creased. One elementary school librarian was 
employed by the school board, which ex- 


pressed its intention to add more; the first of 


five annual allocations of $8000 was made by 
the School Board in 1957-58, and this sum 
is estimated, at present prices and anticipated 
enrollments, to be sufficient to bring the ele- 
mentary school collections up to five volumes 
per child. The consensus has been that these 
arrangements are fair both to elementary 
schools and the public library. 


THE SYCAMORE PLAN OF YOUNG ADULT SERVICE 


By ELIZABETH SIMPSON, head of the Browsing 
Room and Young Adult Service, Public Li- 
brary of Cincinnati and Hamilton County. 

Sycamore is a county junior-senior high 
school about fifteen miles from Cincinnati with 
an enrollment between seven hundred and 
eight hundred. For the past two years in mid- 
March, the English teacher has sent us a list 
of eleventh and twelfth grade students with 
each student’s topic for his or her research 
paper. Along with this list is a request for a 
day on which the students may come to the 
library. The date is two or three weeks in ad- 
vance because the teacher must get school 
buses for transportation and the library must 
plan the work. 

The list is copied on individual slips, two 
for each student; one set of slips is divided 
by subject and sent to the subject department 
where the student will do his work, where we 
ask that one or two books or periodicals deal- 
ing with the subjects be set aside. No fiction, 
nor encyclopedias are reserved. Having some- 
thing to put in their hands prevents a tangle 
at the main catalog and gets them settled. The 
second set of slips we keep to use on the day 
the students come. Sample topics include: 
A study of the style of Christopher Fry; a 
comparison of medieval guilds with modern 
unions; leaders of the Reformation. 

The students arrive at ten o'clock accom- 
panied by their teacher and the high-school 
librarian. They go to the auditorium, where 
we give them a few simple directions about 
working in the library. Using our second set of 
slips we divide the students by subject, take 
them to the department where they are to 
work, introduce them to the librarian on duty, 
and they start to work. With thirty minutes al- 
lowed for lunch, they study until 1:45 when 
the buses come for them. 
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We can take care of from 100 to 125 stu- 
dents in this way. Regimentation? Yes. But 
the research paper is their very life's blood; 
they are not looking for the joy of reading 
on this day—they want facts and they are 
very willing to learn where they are. This plan 
will, we feel, help in some measure; because 
many of the students come for more than a 
single day's work, it may also help to relieve 
the situation which Dr. G. Robert Carlsen de- 
scribes in his article *From High School into 
College" (English Journal, October 1956): 
“I found student after student in my group 
who admitted that he wandered into the uni- 
versity library but had found it so overpower- 
ing and baffling that he had not been back... . 
One really learns to use a library when, in 
the normal course of life problems, he has 
need for it and is helped to use it." 


LIBRARIES OPEN BEYOND THE SCHOOL DAY 


Because of the crowded schedule during the 
school day and the emphasis on the use of 
library materials and research, several librari- 
ans throughout the country are opening high- 
school libraries in the evening or on Satur- 
day experimentally. 

Ralph Folcarelli, librarian at Pennsbury 
High School, Yardley, Pennsylvania, has a 
regular attendance of from 30-40 students 
each night Monday through Friday until 8:30 
P.M. The high-school library in Plainedge. 
Long Island, Pauline O’Melia, librarian, re- 
mains open to students Monday through 
Thursday evenings from 7:00 to 9:00 р.м. At 
Alexander Ramsey High School, St. Paul. 
Minnesota, Librarian Naomi Hokanson ex- 
perimented in the fall of 1958 with keeping 
the library open Saturday mornings for stu- 
dents working on senior research papers. 
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STUDENT ASSIGNMENTS WORRY LIBRARIANS, TOO 


By Marian Scorr, librarian, Westfield ( N.J.) 
Senior High School (on leave 1958-59). 

"Why don't teachers give us advance warn- 
ing of assignments?" *Why don't they tell us 
of their work plans?" These queries are heard 
wherever school and public librarians gather. 
And we all know that there is no one simple 
answer; the building of a good working pro- 
eram between library and classroom more 
nearly resembles the labors of Hercules than 
a quick cure-all. And since in the building we 
all need help, it is good to share any of the 
devices which, through use, have been found 
workable. 

One such device that we have used at West- 
field High School over a period of six years 
is a form that we call, unimaginatively enough. 
the Library Marking Period Requisition Form. 
It is a full-page. mimeographed sheet in color. 
Color is important to make it stand out from 
the quantities of papers that find their way 
over the teacher's desk. 

The top half of the paper is a simple form 
to be filled in by the teacher; it asks for such 
information as the unit of work to be covered 
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This window display on a public school theme 
appeared at the Enoch Pratt Free Library. The 


photograph is taken from Effective Library Ex- | 


hibits (Oceana Publishers) by Kate Coplan, 
chief, Exhibits and Publicity Department, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. 








in the marking period, the number of students 
involved, group or special reports to be given. 
and book reports assigned. 

The lower half is a check list of library 
services available to the teacher, such as class- 
room collections, book talks, lesson on related 
reference tools, collateral reading list, reserve 
shelf in the library, audio-visual materials— 
any service that the librarian is prepared to 
give the classroom teacher. This, of course, 
the teacher checks according to his needs. It 
has a double benefit in that it allows the 
librarian to plan her work schedule for the 
days ahead knowing what will be demanded of 
her: at the same time, the teacher will be re- 
minded, every marking period, of the different 
kinds of help the library can give him; it may 
nudge him gently into calling for services he 
has never used before. 

As for the mechanics of it: the requisition 
forms are sent to the individual teachers 
shortly before the beginning of each marking 
period—one form for each different subject 
he teaches. He is asked to return them to the 
library within three days. A reasonable time 
must be given, but actually the shorter the 
time limit, the better the returns. Inevitably 
some forms are not returned at the specified 
deadline; then a library council member is 
sent on a polite collection tour. 

We are often asked, “Is this foolproof?" 
*Do you get 100 per cent returns?" Of 
course, not. Very seldom is a teacher indif- 
ferent, but in the pressure of work he some- 
times neglects to fill in the form or worse yet, 
he fills it in without careful planning and 
thought. And one must always expect that 
any teacher worth his salt is going to have un- 
foreseen situations arise in the classroom 
which will make sudden and unexpected de- 
mands on the library. But within these limita- 
tions this is the most helpful single thing that 
we have worked with so far. 

Its advantages are obvious. It is a repeated 
reminder to the teacher of available library 
services. It gives the librarian a very necessary 
overall picture of the work being done in the 
classroom within a certain specified time. It 
also gives her the opportunity of bringing to 
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KANSAS TRAVELING LIBRARIES COM MISSION, TOPEKA 


OSAWATOMIE, KANSAS 


During open house at the Osawatomie, Kansas, 
Public Library, after the adult section had been 
redecorated these high-school boys studied all 
evening as if nothing else were going on around 
them. 








the teacher's attention any relevant materials 
in the library which he may have overlooked. 
And finally, it enables both the school and the 
public library to get ready for the students’ 
demands, while relieving the teacher of the 


== | necessity of informing two agencies about his 


plans. 

Perhaps the form's best feature is that it 
provides concise information to hand on to 
the public library. As she goes over the request 
sheets for her own planning, the school li- 
brarian finds it an easy matter to keep the 
public librarian up to date on school assign- 
ments. For the unexpected, or imminent rush. 
it is best—and kindest—to use a quick phone 
call to alert the public library. For regular 
assignments, we list the unit plans according 
to subjects with a notation on the grade and 
any necessary explanatory notes. For instance, 
we try to give the approximate reading level 
of the group for book reports, or perhaps the 
time limits a teacher has in mind when he says 
"a modern play." We also try to include any 
bibliographies and book lists we may be using. 
and we gratefully receive any like material 
from the public library. 





A COUNTY LIBRARY "SELLS" TECHNICAL PROCESSING 
TO SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


By Mrs. ErizaBETH. ApCOCK, librarian, Weld 
County Library, Greeley, Colorado. 

The Weld County Library, Greeley, Colo- 
rado, has initiated a central purchasing and 
processing plan designed to help school li- 
braries meet accreditation standards and to 
allow teacher-librarians to spend all their time 
in working directly with students. It was 
started in the spring of 1955 after a pre- 
liminary meeting with school administrators. 
The report of the librarian for January 1, 
1958, states that 24 school libraries represent- 
ing 16 school systems, and two public libraries 
are now sharing in the benefit of the service. 

The County Library provides an exhibit of 
new books in February of each year, with 
titles ranging from preschool through high 
school. As teachers, librarians, and school ad- 
ministrators visit the exhibit, they receive 
order cards; these they fill out and return by 
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April 15 to the county library, along with a 
letter of authorization from the school super- 
intendent. Gaylord multiple order forms and 
Wilson printed catalog cards are used. When 
books are completely processed, including ac- 
cessioning required by state accreditation. 
they, along with the cards arranged in catalog 
and shelf order. are delivered to each school 
by two county library staff members. 

At present, charges for this service are 
based on actual cost of the book, cost of all 
supplies used, and prorated cost of clerical 
labor. At the request of the County Library 
Board five cents per book was added to this 
amount last year to cover “costs not easily 
determined." It is hoped that eventually the 
project will grow until a full-time professional 
staff member is working on it, enabling the 
county library to accept and fill orders of any 
size at any time during the year. 
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HOW NOT TO GIVE BOOKMOBILE SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 


By Ерютн Е. EsrABROOKS, regional librarian 
of the recently established Tri-County Library 
Services Center, Bridgeton, New Jersey. Miss 
Estabrooks’ article is unusual in that it tells 
how and why something was not done. Denial 
of service—in this case bookmobile service to 
schools—is always a difficult problem. Robert 
Staples is the bookmobile librarian who 
worked with her in the information project 
described here. 

In our first conferences with residents of 
the Tri-County area who did not have public 
library service we encountered two popular 
misconceptions: first, that using a library was 
simply a recreational activity, nice for chil- 
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The Junior League of Kingsport conducted a 
library orientation for junior-high and senior- 
high school students. League members furnished 
transportation to the library for students of the 
city schools. A League member was used in each 
of four sections of the library to explain the 
functions—reference, children’s books, catalog- 
ing and processing, and receiving library cards. 
Adults shown are Mrs. Louis Close, Junior 
League; Harold R. Jenkins, librarian; and La- 
Wanda Curtis, Sevier Junior High School librar- 
ian, 





dren and people who had time to read stories; 
and second, that the Center would serve 
schools. When we explained the Center’s legal 
function as that of public library development, 
we often faced loss of interest. On the other 
hand, county school administrators agreed 
with us that if we scheduled regular book- 
mobile stops on school grounds, public under- 
standing and support of good elementary 
school library service might be jeopardized in 
this area where it was gradually developing. 

When delayed delivery of the bookmobile 
postponed initiation of service for three 
months, we embarked upon a program of 
interpreting the public library’s informational 
and inspirational role, its adult services and 
materials, and the distinct functions of public 
and school libraries in service to children 
and young adults. We met with county exten- 
sion and county school personnel to describe 
and interpret the Center’s program and to 
receive advice about the area. Through such 
consultation a list of some two hundred com- 
munity leaders was compiled. These leaders 
received a letter from the State Commissioner 
of Education, introducing the Tri-County 
project and personnel and soliciting help in 
the planning and promotion of bookmobile 
service for their locality. Subsequently, we 
contacted personally about 150 of these key 
people, describing the forthcoming service, 
discussing its problems and methods, and seek- 
ing opportunities to meet with local groups. 
Our approach to these contacts was informal 
—to the point of helping dig foundations or 
dry dishes while we talked in backyards or 
kitchens. 

Out of these visits and through the under- 
standing, support, and informal sponsorship 
of county agents and helping teachers, we met 
with about 65 adult and school-age groups to 
promote the bookmobile's acceptance locally 
and to stress that public library service was 
worthwhile for all the family. Two meetings 
with rural elementary school principals, ar- 
ranged by county superintendents' staffs, were 
particularly noteworthy for the rapport and 
cooperation that developed. Aware that the 
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bookmobile would not stop at schools and 
regular classroom visits would not be en- 
couraged, and that 65 per cent of the collec- 
tion was geared to adult interests, they never- 
theless appreciated its value for both parents 
and children and gave it their enthusiastic and 
practical support. 

When service was to be launched, educa- 
tional groups assisted in many ways; high- 
school students in rural districts publicized 
bookmobile exhibitions by means of articles 
and schedules in their papers; county PTA 
eroups mailed fliers and schedules to all mem- 
bers; elementary school principals prepared 
notices, stressing materials and service for all 
the family, and sent them home with the chil- 
dren; county helping teachers distributed 
schedules and fliers to schools so that every 
child attending an elementary school in a 
community without a public library had a 
schedule and description of bookmobile serv- 
ice and procedures to carry home. 

Meanwhile there were other community 
activities. Extension agents mailed county- 
centered schedules to home and club leaders 
throughout each county and included sched- 
ules in other mailings over a two-month 
period; local ministers placed notices in their 
bulletins; local library staffs told their non- 


resident borrowers about the service, alerting 
them to convenient times and places; all area 
newspapers carried articles; radio stations 
regularly broadcast the schedule and carried 
spot announcements frequently each day in 
the week before the bookmobile went on the 
road. 

The success of all this hard work is shown 
by the fact that after seven months of service, 
which included summer vacation, some 12.000 
attractive, up-to-date books had been loaned 
50,000 times for the information and pleasure 
of 4500 adults and children who had not en- 
joyed such materials until the project began. 
It was noted also that children's books were 
in constant demand; that adult registration 
and circulation were about 40 per cent of the 
totals; that adult use of nonfiction was gratify- 
ing, running about 41 per cent of adult loans. 
with heaviest circulation in books to help these 
borrowers in their homes, hobbies, and occu- 
pations. 

School officials and community organiza- 
tions know that they have played a major role 
in advancing awareness and acceptance of 
another educational service and that they have 
helped promote appropriate demands upon it. 
They share our pleasure in the success of our 
tri-county program, 


———— ———— —————— —— — —— ———— 


SCHOOL ASSIGNMENTS AND PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE 


When making assignments, teachers should know 
what libraries can provide, and should alert stu- 
dents to their limitations. Librarians, both school 
and public, should feel free to ask teachers for 
information relevant to the assignment and for 
advance notification, especially of assignments 
involving large numbers of students. 

In the spring of 1957, staff members of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library gathered information 
about difficult assignments and met with rep- 
resentatives of the public schools, including the 
Supervisor of School Libraries, to discuss the 
problems. Four difficult types of assignment were 
identified: 1) assignments made to large num- 
bers of students, e.g., a lengthy music assignment 
given to 1100 junior high students at one time; 
2) those requiring multiple references, e.g., ап 
assignment requiring each third-grade student 
to find three books about trees; 3) those made 


difficult by lack of material at the class reading 
level, e.g., a fourth-grade assignment on artificial 
satellites; and 4) those of local interest for 
which references were extremely limited, e.g.. 
an assignment on Chesapeake Bay crabs. 

Following the conference, the Director of In- 
structional Services in General Secondary Educa- 
tion sent a memorandum to secondary teachers to 
inform them of some of the difficulties in supply- 
ing library materials for assignments. In the fall 
the Supervisor of School Libraries and the 
School Service Consultant from the Pratt Library 
were invited to speak to more than two hundred 
English teachers at their annual departmental 
meeting, and to the heads of social studies de- 
partments in the numerous secondary schools. 
—Peggy Sullivan, School Service Consultant, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 
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REFERENCE SERVICE TO STUDENTS 


At the San Francisco Conference the Refer- 
ence Services Division sponsored a panel dis- 
cussion, Reference Service to Students, How 
Much and by Whom. Public, school, and uni- 
versity libraries were represented on the panel. 
The following report of the meeting has been 
edited from one prepared by THOMAs S. SHAW, 
head of the Public Reference Section of the 
Library of Congress, for publication in the 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin. 

At the beginning of the discussion it was 
pointed out that in all but school libraries the 
student reader as a segment of the whole refer- 
ence program of the library is but a part of 
the programs for adults, children, research. 
general reader, special subject divisions, etc., 
and that he must not receive more than his 
share of attention. It was also recognized that 
some young readers, because of their excep- 
tional ability, are already in need of adult 
services. 

Reasons for student use of reference facili- 
ties in other than school libraries were given: 
school libraries are usually not open during 
hours when students wish to use library fa- 
cilities; other libraries are nearer to the homes 
of the students; students like to get away from 
the locale of the educational institution where 
they spend so much of their waking hours; 
students are likely to get more reference as- 
sistance in other libraries. 

The most pressing problem, according to 
reference librarians, is the size of the group. 
Some find that at term paper time more than 
90 per cent of the room space is filled with 
students, leaving no space for the use of adult 
patrons. As a solution to this problem, two 
suggestions were made: 1) educate teachers 
not to give assignments to the average student 
that cannot be answered in the school library; 
2) educate teachers to discuss with the li- 
brarian all term paper subjects before as- 
signing them, in order to make sure that they 
can be answered through the facilities of 
the local libraries. It was also suggested that 
a written statement by the reference librarian 
explaining why the library could not assist 


the: student, be given to the student to take 
to his instructor. 

Special problems that arise in reference 
work with students were pointed out as arising 
because of a lack of communication between 
student and teacher, student and librarian, and 
teacher and librarian. Cards sent to teachers 
asking them to fill in titles of term papers 
have usually not been returned to the refer- 
ence librarian. Personal contacts might prove 
to be more successful. 

Telephone and mail requests by students 
were other specific problems discussed in some 
detail. The feeling of the group seemed to be 
that the library has the right to refuse such 
service, but that it is obligated to suggest 
some source for the information. 

The difficulties arising when parents come 
to the library to get material for their children 
were described as being further complicated 
because of lack of understanding or misinfor- 
mation on the part of the parent. 

In reply to a question about the amount 
of work the reference librarian should do for 
the student, it was recommended that the li- 
brarian refuse to do the student's work for him 
even in cases where it would be easier to find 
the answer than to show the student how to 
find it, because the student must cultivate a 
feeling of self-reliance in the library. 

The viewpoint of the school librarian was 
presented. It was pointed out that the school 
librarian is actively interested in helping to 
solve these problems by teaching students to 
read with a purpose, guiding students to the 
best books for each of their problems, teach- 
ing the use of the library, supervising students’ 
research, and integrating the use of the library 
with regular courses. School librarians believe 
that reference librarians in other libraries 
have the right, before answering student in- 
quiries, to ask students if they have used 
their school library, or, in the case of very 
large school libraries, their local public li- 
brary, and to refuse them service until they 
have exhausted the resources of their school 
and local public libraries. 
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PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


In 1958 a joint committee of the Washington 
Library Association and the Washington State 
School Library Association presented a state- 
ment on public and school library services 
for children and young people, which was ac- 
cepted by their respective associations. In 
part it was stated: 

"The school and the public library have 
much in common; their differences comple- 
ment each other. The school library has a 
definite responsibility to support the cur- 
riculum, and to teach the skills involved in 
the use of books and libraries. It must afford 
varied experiences through group activities 
and also encourage individual exploration 
through books and personal growth in read- 
ing. The public library may offer greater 
range of reading through its resources and 
the freedom of approach to books may be 
more appealing to young people who find 
the answer to their needs in independent ac- 
tivities. Children are usually greatly rewarded 
if they learn early the habit of going to a 
library for books especially if they find there 





a librarian who can transmit to them some of 
the power and magic of books. 

*For both the public and school library. the 
limits of service are boundless when imagina- 
tive and inquisitive minds have been reached. 
Neither public nor school library can by it- 
self offer the complete answer to reading needs 
but together they can help youth to achieve a 
measure of happiness, and to be at home in 
the world." 

The joint activity of school and public li- 
brarians which resulted in the foregoing state- 
ment is continuing in 1958-59, with the result 
that librarians now have a monthly book page 
in Washington Education, This state educa- 
tional publication reaches more than 22.000 
members of the teaching profession in the 
state. A Book Policy Committee composed of 
an elementary and a high-school librarian, a 
public librarian, a specialist from the state 
library, and a curriculum director determines 
the interests and areas to be covered, both 
for teachers and for children, and selects con- 
tributors for each issue. 





THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOLS 


By HENRY T. DRENNAN, assistant director of 
the Pacific Northwest Library Development 
Project, and Louise B. WENBERG, librarian, 
Issaquah Junior High School, Issaquah, W ash- 
ington. This is a summary by Miss Wenberg 
of the chapter on “The Public Library and 
the Schools" in the four-volume report of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Development Proj- 
ect to be published in 1959 by the University 
of Washington Press. 

"The public library-school relationship. 
when surveyed in the Pacific Northwest ex- 
emplifies the law of uneven development, with 
particular instances exhibiting every level of 
the relationship. . . . Little evidence of com- 
plementary buying by the public and school 
libraries to offset duplication in book collec- 
tions could be found. . . . An estimate made іп 
1958 for the costs of servicing classroom col- 
lections to some forty rural schools by a re- 
gional library finds 53 per cent of all funds 
devoted to services for children being spent 
on services to schools. There is strong reason 
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to believe, also, that the school administrations 
have no clear concept of the costs of such 
operations to the public library. .. . The public 
librarians gave the following reasons for their 
involvement in giving library service to 
schools: 1) the professional ideal of seeing 
that children have books; 2) the feeling that 
school personnel were not numerous enough 
or adequately trained to provide library serv- 
ice for their students; 3) providing classroom 
collections due to public library's own in- 
adequate distribution system; 4) garnering 
students as potential adult patronage; 5) use- 
fulness of circulation statistics; 6) school serv- 
ice provides a political connection useful to 
the public library. 

“Throughout the region it proved difficult 
to find any formalized connection between 
the public library and the schools. . . . What is 
perhaps more significant is the tendency of 
county and regional libraries generally to be 
committed to the idea of service to schools, 
while metropolitan and state libraries are con- 
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sidering or implementing a reduction in serv- 
ice. . . . None of the departments of education, 
state or provincial, have a school library 
supervisor on their staffs. . . . The heavy de- 
mand upon the children's librarian's time by 


school visits and the supervision of school * 
library service (with the accompanying severe 
shortage of children's librarians) makes the 
dream of some public librarians to furnish 
school library service seem very unrealistic.” 





Bookmobile Services 


A statement of policy on School and Public 
Library Relationships in North Carolina State 
Department of Public Instruction 


North Carolina has had a series of confer- 
ences of school and public librarians on school 
and public library relationship with particu- 
lar reference to bookmobile service. As a re- 
sult, the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction has sent a letter and a statement to 
all county and city superintendents of schools. 
The letter stated, in part: 

"Over the years public libraries, especially 
through bookmobile services, have contributed 
well to the public school program and can 
continue to do so. It is the conclusion of all 
parties concerned that public library services 
can never replace the distinctive functions of 
the school library such as—1) providing 
books and other materials selected and organ- 
ized to meet school needs; 2) providing li- 
brary quarters for reference and research; 
3) assisting pupils and teachers in using the 
library; 4) teaching library and study skills; 
and 5) giving individual reading guidance. 
Essentially, bookmobile service to schools 
should be of a supplementary nature." 

Excerpts from the statement follow: 

“It is recognized that public library services 
are directed toward meeting the reading needs 
of the general public, whereas school library 
services are concentrated upon meeting the 
curricular and personal reading needs of 
school-age children. There are many areas of 
mutual interest for public and school libraries, 
and promising practices can result from co- 
operation in such areas as book selection 
(sharing book reviews and identifying subjects 
and titles in demand) ; reading stimulation 
activities (book exhibits and fairs, displays, 
and other publicity) ; public library visits by 
students; and school visits by public librari- 
айа.... 


“The schools, with their total book resources 
of 5.5 million volumes, must not exploit the 
resources of the public libraries, whose total 
of 3.2 million volumes must serve a much 
larger population of users... . 

"Both public and school library personnel 
have recognized disadvantages in the practice 
of scheduling class groups or teachers to visit 
the bookmobile. Such scheduling creates a 
disruption in the school day. The bookmobile 
staff is unable to give students individual read- 
ing guidance, due to pressure of time and to 
lack of information concerning individual stu- 
dents. It is difficult for students and teachers 
to select books which will supplement, rather 
than duplicate, titles already available in the 
school library. One study of titles borrowed 
by students from the bookmobile found that 
over 90 per cent of the titles borrowed were 
already on the school library shelves. Han- 
dling scheduled class groups in the bookmobile 
constitutes a severe physical burden to the 
bookmobile staff, and the time required for 
this service tends to reduce time available 
for services to the general public. 

"[f any school feels a need to supplement 
its library resources with loans from the pub- 
lic library, the following recommendations 
from the Handbook for Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Schools, p. 168, should be considered 
carefully: 

1. ‘Bookmobile service to schools should 
be based on an agreement between the school 
board and the public library. 

2. ‘Service to any school may not count as 
meeting any part of book requirements for 
accrediting the school. 

3. ‘Loans from the bookmobile should be 
made to the school library, and the books 
should be placed on the shelves in the central 
library. These books should be circulated from 
the central library, just as the other books 
in the library are circulated.’ ” 
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SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY RELATIONSHIPS: 
A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by Eleanor E. Ahlers, Executive Secretary 
American Association of School Librarians 


BATCHELDER, MILDRED L. “Public Library In- 
fluence on School Libraries," Library Trends, 
1:271-85, January 1953. 

A comprehensive historical summary of the 
development of school libraries from their begin- 
ning under the public library to their present-day 
status. 


Bookmobile Service Today; edited by Dono- 
THY STROUSE. (PLD Reporter, No. 7.) Chi- 
cago, ALA, 1958. 44p. 

Reprints of a series of articles originally pub- 
lished in the ALA Bulletin. That the bookmobile 
must not be used as a substitute for a school 
library is emphasized by most of the writers. 


HENNE, FRANCES. *The Basic Need in Library 
Service for Youth," Library Quarterly, 25: 
37-46, January 1955. 

A brief historical summary of developments 
during the preceding 25 years in library service 
for children and youth; problems relating to the 
accessibility of library service from public and 
school libraries. 


HENNE, FRANCES, and FRANCEs L. SPAIN. “The 
School and the Public Library,” Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 320:52-59, November 1955. 

In this survey of relationships between school 
and public library service to children and youth, 
it is pointed out that effective service requires 
both school and public libraries, standards, and 
ways of implementing them. 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, INDIANA LI- 
BRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION, and INDIANA 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS ASSOCIATION. Library Ac- 
tion Committee. Joining Forces for Library 
Services to Youth. Report of the committee 
on public library-school library relationships. 
Indianapolis, Indiana State Library, 1955. 
46p. 

The major purpose is that of clarifying the 
roles of school and public libraries in their serv- 
ice to youth; philosophies, functions, areas of 
responsibility, and financial support. Recom- 
mendations are given in order to present a pic- 
ture of library service to schools and young 
people in Indiana. 
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JoiNT COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION AND THE AMERICAN Li- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION. Schools and Public Li- 
braries Working Together in School Library 
Service. Washington. D.C., National Education 
Association, 1941. б4р. 

An explanation of eight principles of school 
library service; examples of cooperation in se- 
lected communities; emphasis on the need for 
school libraries as the basic responsibility of the 
board of education; suggestions for strengthen- 
ing school and public library relationships. 


КЕЕ, S. ЈАМІСЕ, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, and 
Mary HELEN Manag. Public Library Branches 
in School Buildings. Chicago. ALA, 1955. 5p. 
( Mimeographed.) 

Examples of findings in several cities are cited 
to show that in most instances public library 
branches in school buildings planned for service 
to both school and community have proved un- 
successful. 


SATTLEY, HELEN R. “Children Come First." 
Library Journal, 77:670-74, April 15, 1952. 

A thoughtful analvsis of the place of the chil- 
dren's department of the public library in service 
to children in relation to that of the elementary 
school library. Stress is placed on the need for 
elementary school libraries and for improved 
training of children's librarians. 


WIESE, BERNICE, ELIZABETH GROSS, and MAR- 
GARET Epwarps. “We Work Together." Li- 
brary Journal, 76:2052-55, December 15, 1951. 

An account of cooperative library service in 
Baltimore told by the supervisor of school li- 
braries, Department of Education, and the co- 
ordinators of work with children and young 
people in Enoch Pratt Free Library. Emphasis 
on cooperative policies in book selection, prepa- 
ration of lists, and visits to schools. 


WINSLOW, Amy, and ALICE L. RoBiNsow. “The 
Public Library and the School Library: Simi- 
lar Ends but Different Methods," Top of the 
News, 12:40-45, December 1955. 

Public and school library services are differen- 
tiated, and possible interrelationships and co- 
operation indicated. 
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Whittlesey House Books for young people . 
Spring [б жө, STOP IT, MOPPIT! 


By GERALDINE Ross. Pictures in three colors by Kurt Werth. A 
beguiling mixed-up Easter bunny accidentally invents the best 
Easter game of all. Told in the same tongue-teasing rhymes as the 
author's Scat, the Witch’s Cat. Ages 4-8. 7% x 975. 

February $2.00° 


A FISH IS NOT A PET 


Ву May NATALIE TABAK. Illustrated in three colors by Roger Du- 
voisin. Children will chuckle over this story of a search for a pet 

. and they will love the one who meets all requirements. Ages 4-8. 
7%x9%, 32 pages. February $2.50*? 


THE LITTLE DONKEY 

By OLEG ZINGER and ILsE WINDMULLER. Adapted by FRANCES 
Frost. Full color illustrations throughout by Oleg Zinger. A little 
donkey proves he can be useful on the farm in this captivating story. 
Ages 4-8. 11 x 8-1/16, 32 pages. February $2.50 


TONY THE PONY 


By LiLiAN Moore. With pictures on every page by Wesley Dennis. 
This story of the marvelous day Tony, the adventurous pony, explores 
the zoo makes a particularly attractive, easy-reading book. Full 
color frontispiece. Ages 5-9. 6% x 8%, 48 pages. April $2.50? 


SOUNDS ALL AROUND 


By TILLIE S. PINE and Josern Levine. Pictures in two colors by 
Bernice Myers. The authors of The Chinese Knew and Magnets and 
How to Use Them, explains what makes sound, why some sounds are 
deep and others high, etc. With easy-to-do experiments, Ages 7-11. 
6% x 81%. 48 pages. February $2.50? 


OFF INTO SPACE! 
Science for Young Space Travelers 
By MARGARET О. Hype. Illustrated by Bernice Myers. An exciting 
book of essential knowledge for the young readers who may be our 
future space travelers. Ages 8-12. 6 % x 934, 64 pages. May $2.50 


FRESHMAN FORWARD 

By C. P. and О. B. Jackson. Illustrated by Robert Henneberger. A 
new, fast-moving, action-packed basketball story by the popular 
Jacksons. Teenage. 5% x 8, 160 pages. February $2.95 


STONEWALL’S COURIER 

The Story of Charles Randolph and General Jackson 

By VIRGINIA Hinkins. Based on the true story, here is the account of 
Charles Randolph of the famous Virginia family — how he ran away 
from home, was catapulted into war and became Stonewall Jackson’s 
courier. Teenages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. April $3.00 


HOW WIDE THE HEART 


Ву ELISABETH OGILVIE, author of Blueberry Summer and The Fabu- 
lous Year. To marry or not to marry is the question which faces Ellen 
in this new novel. Teenages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. May $3.00 


PUSH AND PULL 


The Story of Energy 

By PauL E. BLackwoop. Illustrated by William D. Hayes. What is 
energy. where does it come from, how can we use its many forms, 
and other fascinating questions about energy are discussed by Paul 
Blackwood, Science Specialist in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Simple experiments. Teenages. 5% x 8, 192 pages. 


April $3.00 


TELEVISION WORKS LIKE THIS 
Third Revised Edition 

By JEANNE and RoBERT BENDICK. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. 
The latest data on video tape, television around the world, pay 
television, etc. has béen added in this completely revised edition of 
this very popular book. Teenages. 6% x 94, 64 pages. 


February $2.75 
LOUIS PASTEUR: 


Fighting Hero of Science 

By Dr. MADELEINE P. GRANT, author of Wonder World of Microbes. 
A story of science in action—the one young people’s biography of 
Pasteur that gives readers a special understanding of his work with 
vaccines, fermentation, microbes, and crystals, Teenages and Adults. 
5% x 8, 224 pages. April $3.50 


ATOMS TODAY AND TOMORROW 
New Revised Edition 
By MARGARET О. Hype. Illustrated by Clifford N. Geary. Library 








All books are clothbound, Publication Journal gave the first edition of this book two stars. The revised 
dates and prices are tentative. Write for edition of this important book contains dramatic new material on 
free catalog. *Special library editions atomic farming, atomic travel, the effects of bomb tests on weather, 
available etc. Teenages, 53% x 8, 160 pages. February $3,00 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE * Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co. * 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, М.Ү. 
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the story of 


DINOSAURS 


by Stanley and Barbara Brown 
4 pages in Full Color 

Illustrated by Donald Bolognese 

Cloth $2.95 Grades 4 up 
Illustrated book about Dinosaurs—the giant 
plant-eaters, the carnivores, flying reptiles, an- 
cient sea serpents, and the other creatures of the 
Age of Reptiles. 
Pronouncing guide—full index—bibliography. 
Dr. Stanley B. Brown, School of Education Staff, 
University of California, Berkeley, is an author- 
ity on the teaching of science at the elementary 
and secondary school levels. Barbara M. Brown, 
is consultant in science education for the same 
university. 





the Arctic. 


Large easy-to-read type... 
Grades 3 and 4 











the story of 


MATHEMATICS 


Introductory Geometry and Algebra | 
by Hy Ruchlis and Jack Engelhardt | 
8 pages in Full Color 
Illustrated by Frank Angelini 
Cloth $2.95 Grades 6 up 


Illustrated book on plane and solid geometry, 
and simple algebra. 





How to use a protractor and other mathematical 
tools—Puzzles—How to make the shapes of 
solid geometry. Index. 


Hy Ruchlis is well known in educational circles 
as the author of many science books. 


Easy-to-read science 


9 
Illustrated by Robert Gartland, 


Life in the ARCTIC American Museum of Natural History. 
Planned and edited by Herman and Nina Schneider 


The story of Arctic life. Authentic information about the people and animals of 


Cloth 82.50 
v 


by Gaylord Johnson 


the story of ANIMALS 7,73 ia Full Color 


The mammal families of the world, whether ‘they live in the seas, under the 
ground or in trees—all are here: the pouched mammals of Australia; the wonder- 
ful cat family; horses and their cousins; the strange egg-laying mammals; the 
whales and their relatives. 

Where they live—how they get their food—how they care for their young, and 
how they have changed from their early ancestors. 

Index—bibliography. 

Gaylord Johnson is well known for his many science juveniles. 

Reinforced binding $2.95. Cloth. Illustrated by Donald Bolognese. 

Easy-to-read science for the 8 to 12 year old 


ANIMALS 








Thank you, MR. SUN by Hy Ruchlis 


The impact of the sun on every aspect of our lives—whether it is the food we 
eat, the water we drink, the gasoline that drives our cars, the clothes we wear or 
the synthetics we make. 

The sun is seen as a prime mover in sustaining life. 

The child will get his first glimpse of the meaning of energy, and the relationship 
of the sciences of chemistry, physics and biology. 
Large easy-to-read type. Color on every page. 
Illustrated by Alice Hirsh 

Age: 6-10 years 


What makes me TICK 


2 colors throughout . . . How people and cars work. 


The similarities and differences between a human body and an automobile. 
Food for Jimmy is like gasoline for the car. 


The car must be driven, but Jimmy is free to think and do. 
Mr. Ruchlis, educator, is also well-known as the author of several books on 


science. Large easy-to-read type. 
Age: 6-10 years 





Cloth $2.50 
Ф 





by Hy Ruchlis 
Illustrated by Christopher Williams 





Cloth $2.50 





HARVEY 
PUBLISHERS 





HOUSE 
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LIBRARY COUNCILS 


A New Force For Library Improvement 


by Alex Drogichen 





Mr. Drogichen describes a citizens organi- 
zation that despite its youthfulness has 
provided a full-strength demonstration of 
effective action on behalf of libraries. 
Through the joint efforts of the Library 
Councils of more than one borough of 
New York City, powerful support was 
given to the requests of the library ad- 
ministrations and of the United Staff 
Association, resulting in much-needed 
salary increases for librarians. 

This type of citizens group goes beyond 
cultural ties with its library and lends 
dynamic support to its educational role in 
present-day society. The example set here 
may well open a significant door in the 
endeavor to establish on a nationwide 
scale a firm basic recognition of the edu- 
cational role of public libraries. 
HAROLD W. TUCKER, chief librarian 
Queens Borough Public Library 


eee ees aes" 


A flood of demands by press, public, and in- 
terested organizations for better salaries for 
New York City’s librarians; thousands of tele- 
grams and letters to the mayor from school 
principals, teachers, clergymen, and parents; 
and finally, climaxing a dramatic series of pub- 
lic hearings, announcement of a new salary 
schedule for the world’s largest complex of 
public library systems, embodying the biggest 
pay increase in recent years for any group of 
New York City employees—this is not a day- 
dream but an exact account of what has just 
happened in New York! 

How did we make the salaries of our librar- 
ians a public responsibility? By turning the 
city into one huge “fan club” for our public 
libfaries, through a clearinghouse kind of ac- 
tivity called a Library Council. This is an in- 
dependent, voluntary citizen group which un- 
dertakes to coordinate the thinking and the ef- 


forts of all segments of the community toward 
popularization and achievement of higher 
standards of public library service. 

The organization of a Library Council fol- 
lows a simple formula. A group of responsible 
citizens meets, enacts a constitution, holds an 
election, sets up committees, establishes pat- 
terns for community contacts, and seeks 
strength by increase in numbers, meanwhile 
educating itself for the development of a pro- 
gram of objectives. Financially self-sustaining 
by collection of modest dues from individuals 
and organizations, it quickly becomes a whole- 
some and effective force in the life of the com- 
munity, an autonomous and influential member 
of the civic family. 

The recipe for this palatable organizational 
shortcake might have been copied almost ver- 
batim from the pages of the ALA Bulletin. In 
the June 1958 issue John S. Robling, National 
Library Week Director, wrote: “More than we 
have perhaps realized, people everywhere in 
America have a profound respect for libraries, 
books and reading—indeed an emotional af- 
fection for them—and a deep anxiety about the 
quality of intellectual life in America. We have 
here a latent resource of almost unimaginable 
power. If we appeal to it with dignity and sin- 
cerity, but forcefully and clearly, it can be a 
tremendous ally.” In an article in the May is- 
sue, New York State Supreme Court Justice 
Francis Bergan wrote, “There is a dawning 
community awareness of the range and im- 
portance of the public librarian’s services and 
the standards which guide them; but it is a 
very rudimentary public concept, and needs 
for its crystallization the strength and impetus 
of community leadership.” The statement en- 
titled “Libraries Today” which the ALA Coun- 
cil adopted last year [ALA bulletin, March 
1958, p. 180] expressed the compelling need 
to enlighten the people of America on their 
libraries’ problems and potentials, so that they 
might willingly furnish the support needed for 
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NEW YORK CITY LIBRARY SALARIES—THE OLD AND THE NEW 








а $ OLD 
CLASSIFICATION GRADE 

LIBI. LL uias ha nada Faure Ebr a 8 
senior Libráariam. оаа 10 
Supervising Librarian............ 13 
Principal Librarian. „аааз 16 
Coordinating Librarian.......... 18 
Assistant Chief Librarian........ 21 





the achievement of the highest library goals. 


GUIDANCE FROM THE PROFESSIONALS 


Because we are laymen, our knowledge of 
library problems and affairs comes to us by 





On November 7, 1958, the New York City 
Career and Salary Appeals Board made com- 
promise recommendations on appeals for sal- 
ary increases for New York City's libraries. 
The recommendations were rejected as a disas- 
ler by the administrations of the New York, 
Brooklyn, and Queens Borough public librar- 
ies and the United Staff Association repre- 
senting the three boroughs, which had made 
the appeals jointly. Immediately а dramatic 
campaign. in support of the original requests 
for increases was launched through the news- 
papers and educational and civic organizations. 
The Library Journal of December 15 pub- 
lished a comprehensive story on the situation 
at that date. On December 18 the New York 
City Board of Estimate approved the salary 
increases as originally requested. 

Throughout the campaign it was obvious 
that the Library Councils of Brooklyn and 
Queens were serving as focal points for the 
mobilization of community sentiment and were 
working effectively through other civic groups, 
performing a function which in other cities 
is often undertaken by Friends of the Library. 

In the accompanying article, Alex Dro- 
gichen, president of the Queens Library Coun- 
cil and cochairman of the Metropolitan Li- 
brary Council Liaison Committee, tells how 
and why the Councils were organized, and how 
they worked in this crucial situation. Mr. Dro- 
gichen is regional manager in Queens for 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia. 
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OLD ee. NEW 
SALARY à SALARY 
RANGE URADE RANGE 

$4,000- 5,080 10 $4,550- 5,990 
4,550- 5,990 12 5,150- 6,590 
5,450- 6,890 14 5,750- 7,190 
6,400- 8,200 17 6,750— 8,550 
7,100— 8,900 20 7,800— 9,600 


8200-10, 300 24 9 400-11 ,500 


consultation with the chief librarians of the 
boroughs in which Library Councils have been 
formed. To their wise guidance we owe the sta- 
bility which has characterized the growth of 
the councils as dynamic, useful adjuncts to our 
public libraries. If these scholarly educators 
and administrators have a fault, it is the mod- 
esty which seems to be an occupational char- 
acteristic of their profession. When we assess 
what they have been able to conjure up for 
our city in the way of library service out of the 
meager budgets of past and current years, we 
are awed by what they and their staffs have 
done. 

In our meetings, in our monthly newsletters 
and meeting announcements, at membership 
meetings of other groups which we address, in 
our press releases and organizational corre- 
spondence, we tell the library story to the 
public. We identify the problems, stress the 
needs, and motivate people to want what they 
ought to want in their public libraries. This is 
a selling job. Because education today is en- 
joying a seller's market, this is a strategic time 
to build a library-minded citizenry. We or- 
ganize our tactics carefully, align our strengths, 
and popularize our aims. As a by-product of 
each campaign, more and more people become 
aware of library potentials; they then become 
an increasingly broader base for sustaining ef- 
forts to obtain the means with which these 
ends can be achieved. 


SUPPORT FROM OTHER EDUCATORS 


Logically, we have found our strongest sup- 
port among school people—principals, teach- 
ers, and officers of parent groups. More Шеп 
most people, they undertand how much the li- 
brary means to every student, from prereaders 
to those pursuing postgraduate studies in our 
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universities. They make good allies; they are 
experienced in budget-jousting and dedicated 
to the improvement of education in general. 


WHO HOLDS THE PURSE-STRINGS ? 


The ugly word that looms up in every for- 
ward move for the libraries is “budget.” We 
in the Library Councils have learned not to 
be frightened by it. We have found that we 
do not need to scrape timidly at the doors of 
those who hold the strings of the public purse; 
instead, we take the library's case to the people, 
the owners of the purse and its contents. As a 
farm boy, I learned early that cows don't give 
milk, you have to take it from them. But com- 
pared to the placid bovine, government officials 
at all levels are just plain unmilkable, unless 
there is available when necessary the organ- 
ized and intelligently guided will of the people, 
to put civic muscle behind worthwhile pro- 
grams. 


BETTER SALARIES IN NEW YORK CITY 


Finding that in New York librarians’ sal- 
aries were our most pressing problem, we em- 
barked on a systematic campaign to implement 
requests for salary increases already submitted 
by the chief librarians to city authorities. The 
Metropolitan Library Council Liaison Com- 
mittee, a joint group, submitted a long brief 
covering the question to the New York City 
Salary Appeals Board. This submission was 
followed by personal visits to the board’s of- 
fices by council representatives to interview 
commissioners of the board, 

Meanwhile, a sequence of press releases was 
issued, and our regular newsletters were aug- 


“The great warmth of public and press 
response to our staffing crisis is unique 
in my experience. I believe this is what 
convinced the city, hard-pressed as it is 
financially, that the library service must 
be allowed to grow. 


"This city, its people and its press have 
given us a wonderful New Year gift. In 
return we will try to give them what they 
tleserve—the finest library service in the 
world."—Francis R. St. John, Chief Li- 
brarian, Brooklyn Public Library. 





mented by special “action bulletins," sent out 
to school principals, clergymen, and organiza- 
tion presidents, spelling out specific things to 
be done. These gave addresses to which tele- 
grams and letters were to be sent, a timetable, 
requested volunteers for particular committees, 
and included telephone numbers to be called 
for information and further instructions. Huge 
delegations attended departmental and public 
hearings on the question, and visited city 
councilmen and other government officials to 
solicit commitments in favor of salary in- 
creases, 

Every voice in the community has, in some 
measure, been raised in our behalf. The medi- 
cal societies, the bar associations, the business 
organizations, civic groups, fraternal, veteran 
and church clubs, teacher organizations, the 
clergy—all have shown some degree of will- 
ingness to set their own activities aside, at 
least momentarily, to rally to our banner. For 
example, one Queens school principal, address- 
ing a faculty conference, said: “Every one of 
us must write to the mayor, urging this salary 
increase for librarians. This is a group of pro- 
fessional people in education, who are entitled 
to look to us especially for support of their 
career status." 

Early trial-balloon offers by the city govern- 
ment were ridiculed as being worse than no 
increase at all. The Library Councils took full 
advantage of the chance to be audacious with 
impunity—a tactic the librarians themselves 
could not have employed graciously. We drew 
dire pictures of what might happen to our li- 
braries with a dwindling, underpaid staff —and 
we made it quite plain who would be held re- 
sponsible if the worst happened. 

Some of us pressed the city fathers so sorely 
that at one point, in arranging the final nego- 
tiating meeting, the city budget director re- 
fused to provide for Library Council represen- 
tatives to attend. In the meantime, back at City 
Hall, mail from indignant citizens continued 
to pile up on the mayor's desk. At last, under 
the gun of public opinion organized and 
aroused, the city officials granted the request 
of the chief librarians. 

The Library Councils, strengthened by this 
victory, are now planning for the next objec- 
tives in the program of library expansion and 
improvement. 
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RELIGIOUS GROUPS SUPPORT NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK . | 
by Roland E. Burdick 


This year librarians will find that thousands 
of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish clergymen 
in cities and towns throughout the country are 
already alerted to the potentialities of National 
Library Week, both as a community event and 
as an unusual opportunity to encourage 
greater religious literacy. 

The National Library Week staff enlisted 
the early support of the Religious Publishers 
Group, comprised of the leading religious 
book publishers in the country, to plan the 
strategy for relating the objectives of the 
Week to those of the organizations of 10,000 
or more members affiliated with the three 
major faiths. The response of these organiza- 
tions has been overwhelmingly enthusiastic, 
and is involving denominational bodies on the 
national, state, and local levels. 

The Protestant Church Owned Publishers 
Association, representing 32 denominational 
magazines, pledged full cooperation at the out- 
set. On the local library level this means that 
Protestant clergymen in your community will 
have been apprised of the Week through these 
magazines and will be able to utilize these 
articles among their laymen. Librarians may 
want to use such articles as a part of their 
displays. 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference 
news service, one of the first groups to offer 
cooperation, will syndicate special material by 
Father Harold C. Gardiner to its 4,000,000 
readers of local parish newspapers. Again. 
priests and laymen will know of the Week 
through this and many other channels. Father 
Gardiner's article will also appear in the maga- 
zine America. 

In the Jewish field, Rabbi Samuel Silber, 
speaking for the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations and affiliates has officially en- 
dorsed National Library Week and is asking 
cooperation at all levels. 

At its December meeting, the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in'the U.S.A. joined enthusiastically in the 
support, and asked each of its departments 
and divisions to cooperate fully. Thus, not 
only this national body, but also state and lo- 


cal Councils of Churches will be aware of 
the mutually shared goals. Reprints of the 
"Churches and Church Groups" page pre- 
pared by the Religious Publishers Group, 
which appears in the 1959 National Library 
Week Handbook, are being mailed to the sev- 
eral hundred local Councils of Churches, to 
supplement the National Council's own internal 
promotion at the grassroots level, which counts 
most for you. 

Among the many network radio and tele- 
vision programs in support of National Li- 
brary Week already scheduled, two are among 
the most popular in religious appeal—the 
"Christophers" with Father James Keller and 
"Christians in Action," both on ABC. 

What does all this—which is only sketchily 
outlined and only the beginning of clergy 
support—mean for the librarian? The Reli- 
gious Publishers Group's three-point appeal to 
the clergy of all faiths embraces these specific 
objectives: make religious books the core of 
the home library; strengthen the church li- 
brary; support the religious section of your 
local library. While no *control" can be ex- 
erted upon any religious publication, organi- 
zation, or clergyman, the RPG is trying to 
spell out this library support objective in 
terms of giving of up-to-date religious books 
(not discards inherited from Aunt Hettie). 
basic reference books, and magazine subscrip- 
tions—all in consultation with the librarian. 

One of the most dramatic ideas suggested 
so far along these lines is the establishment by 
an individual or church or synagogue group 
of a “memorial shelf” or “memorial section” 
of books purchased and replenished for the 
local library, in memory of some outstanding 
clergyman or layman. This is not a new idea 
to librarians, of course, but is being presented 
freshly in this setting. This can be a most 
fruitful, budget-saving source of good reli- 
gious books. Once initiated, it can inspire other 
individuals and groups to follow suit. Libraries 
might well be the central display center for un- 
usual or rare religious books loaned by indi- 
viduals, churches, or synagogues, or for re- 
ligious books and magazines appealing to spe- 
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cific age levels. It need hardly be said that a 
display appealing especially to teen-age boys 
and girls would be warmly welcomed by all re- 
ligious leaders in the community. 

One of the most important considerations 
in working with clergymen for National Li- 


brary Week planning is that their view of re- 
ligious books should not be restricted to those 
dealing with theology, church history, and 
similar subjects. Most religious book and 
magazine publishers consider equally impor- 
tant their many publications and articles relat- 





CHURCH AND CHURCH GROUP PARTICIPATION IN NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


Reprinted from the 1959 National Library W eek 
Organization Handbook 


Almost every member of a National Library 
Week local committee is associated with some 
church; every church member is also a member 
of other groups in the community. The interest 
of clergymen and church workers in building a 
good church library collection and promoting 
reading as a means of spiritual growth for each 
church member should be coordinated with the 
total community program for NLW. Reading 
materials are fundamental tools in religious edu- 
cation. Capitalize on the fact that the entire com- 
munity—libraries, organizations, schools—will be 
focusing on reading as a resource in every phase 
of daily living, to raise the religious literacy 
of your community. 

1. Each clergyman, church librarian, ог 
church library committee should be asked to 
make sure that leaders of church groups—men’s, 
women's, youth, etc.—and church school teach- 
ers in his own church are informed about the 
objectives of NLW. 

2. The clergyman in each church might ap- 
point a layman to work with him on develop- 
ing a church library program, to start a church 
library if none exists or strengthen an existing 
one. If a committee is appointed for this pur- 
pose, it should familiarize itself with the re- 
ligious collection in the public library, urge its 
use by church members, and emphasize religious 
books and periodicals as the core of home li- 
braries. 

3. A lay committee might prepare and cir- 
culate a list of books available in the church 
library or in the public library by categories re- 
lated to the interest of women's groups, en- 
gaged couples, teen-agers, retired people, etc. 

4. Request your bookseller to stage a book 
event under the sponsorship of your church. 
Ask your local citizens’ committee to furnish 
streamers, posters, etc. 

9. Ask clergymen of each of the major faiths 
and denominations in the community to issue 
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their own Basic Religious Reading list of books 
and periodicals for the home library. 

6. Set aside April 12, the first Sunday (or 
April 18, the Sabbath) of NLW as Religious 
Library Sunday (or Sabbath) throughout the 


community. 
7. Suggest to clergymen that the need for 
good religious reading. and books that 


strengthen religious faith and development, be 
stressed in a sermon during National Library 
Week. 

8. Conduct a workshop for church school 
teachers and parents on children's religious 
reading. Prepare a list of books that can help 
parents share in children's religious training. 

9. Plan an exhibit of illustrations from books 
and periodicals that can help to develop under- 
standing and belief in religious precepts in 
young children. 

10. Younger children in church school classes 
will enjoy making posters for Library Sunday (or 
Sabbath). 

11. Have an evening of readings that inspire 
faith and deepen religious conviction. Youth 
group members, members of the women's 
auxiliary, а couple from the young married 
group, the clergyman might all read their own 
selections—poetry, passages from great writers, 
ес. 

12. If you have a regular meeting of church 
school teachers, stress at this meeting reading 
that will make better teachers. 

13. Be sure that NLW and its meaning to 
church members is mentioned in church bul- 
letins during NLW. 

14. Members of each church group or club 
might be asked to collaborate on a list of inspir- 
ing books (not necessarily religious) or a list 
of "Books That Strengthened My Faith" for 
distribution to all church members during NLW. 

15. Using books available from the church 
library, or borrowed from the public library, 
make a display at the church entrance; have 
an exhibit of appropriate books at all church 
group meetings during April. 
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ing to basic life problems, from sex and 
family life education to vocational choice. 
Both Protestant and Catholic publishers have 
issued religious-based materials in both of 
these areas, and Catholic publishers have is- 
sued a significant body of materials on Chris- 
tian vocations. These are obvious items for 
inclusion in any well-rounded displays of re- 
ligious resources that can have a strong im- 
pact on every family. 

There is still time to procure from the Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ (297 Ath 
Ave. New York 10), the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference (1312 Massachusetts Ave. 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C.), and the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations (938 5th 
Ave. New York 21) —ог from the state or 
local representatives—their carefully selected 


bibliographies which will not only guide the 
librarian in his selections but might also be 
distributed through cooperation of the three 
faiths, so that the vast majority of your com- 
munity would be reached directly by church, 
synagogue, and library. 

Approach the clergy early on an interfaith 
basis for fullest cooperation. Present National 
Library Week to them as a golden opportunity 
to encourage religious literacy, and to realize 
the three specific objectives outlined by the 
Religious Publishers Group. If difficulties are 
encountered, appeal quickly to the National 
Library Week staff who will bring prompt 
help from the Religious Publishers Group or 
one of the several national religious groups 
which have already promised their whole- 
hearted support. 





LIBRARY WEEK ACTIVITIES FROM HERE AND THERE 
by John S. Robling and Virginia H. Mathews 


Mr. Robling is director, Miss Mathews assistant 
director of National Library Week 1959. 

InpIANA: Members of the Indiana Library As- 
sociation, the Indiana Library Trustees Associa- 
tion, and the staff of the state library are working 
with an energetic committee of citizens headed 
by Harry Schacter, president of Banner-White- 
hill Corp., to plan an ambitious program to aid 
library development in Indiana. “Library Week 
will be only the beginning of a program that may 
take years to accomplish. Objectives: to bring 
complete library service to all the people of the 
state." Emphasis will be on the inseparability of 
libraries and education. To stimulate and engage 
the thinking of the 800 ILA members and 1500 
members of the Trustees Association, Chairman 
Schacter has offered a $250 prize to the librarian 
or trustee who produces the best plan for imple- 
mentation of the program. 

Maine: Bond Wheelwright, president of the 
Bond Wheelwright Company, reports a fascinat- 
ing statewide affair planned for NLW. Governor 
Clinton Clauson has accepted the invitation of the 
state committee to be guest of honor at a tea at the 
state library on the afternoon of April 14, at 
which a number of other state officials, organiza- 
tion leaders, etc., will be gathered. Simultane- 
ously *open house" teas will take place in li- 
braries throughout the state. The door prize for 
someone attending each library tea will be a 
telephone conversation with the governor at the 


library. Statewide press and TV coverage is as- 
sured and this is an excellent chance to dramatize 
the services of the state library to small libraries 
all over the state. Presidents of each of Maine's 
five colleges as well as the State Commissioner of 
Education are members of the state committee. 

MassaAcHUsETTS: Christian Science Monitor 
editor, Erwin D. Canham, has again undertaken 
chairmanship of the state committee and an out- 
standing job has been done, organizing the state 
into areas each with its own sub-chairman. The 
support of organizations, business and industry, 
education, and communications has been enlisted 
at the state and local level. A personal letter from 
Mr. Canham to the librarian of every public li- 
brary in the state urged organization of local 
citizens’ committees for NLW. Local chairmen 
have been asked to attend an orientation and 
planning meeting early in the year to coordinate 
local plans. 

New York: Colgate University has scheduled 
the dedication of its new library for April 13. 
The director of public relations for the university 
and the librarian are working with the NLW staff 
and the New York State Committee, chaired bv 
New York Supreme Court Justice, Francis Ber- 
gan, to make the dedication a focal event in the 
states NLW program which will attract national 
and regional press attention. Norman Strouse, 
vice president of the NLW Steering Committee, 
will be one of the featured speakers. 
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PENNSYLVANIA: Chairman Bernard Litvak. 
executive head of Lit Brothers Department Store 
in Philadelphia, and his committee are empha- 
sizing a library card for everyone through indus- 
trial and labor leaders and organizations of all 
kinds. Leaders throughout the state received let- 
ters from Mr. Litvak asking them to take specific 
action to encourage reading and library registra- 
tion among members and employees. Hotel men, 
retailers and other trade as well as civic, edu- 
cational, religious and professional organizations 
—more than 100 of them—are cooperating. With 
several college presidents serving on the commit- 
tee, a Campaign to encourage reading by college 
students will be another facet of the program. 
Statewide effort will be made to encourage chil- 
dren to get their parents to the library and appli- 
cations for library cards will be carried home 
from school in Philadelphia and other communi- 
ties. 








The March ALA Bulletin will have articles on 
РТА cooperation in National Library Week by 
Mrs. Aaron E. Margulis, National Chairman of 
Reading and Library Service of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and on Wash- 
ington State's celebration by Elizabeth Wright 
Evans of the Seattle Public Library staff. 
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Libraries are important business and must 
be run as such — good business practice The 
requires that the greatest return be ob- 


tained for each dollar spent. H. R. HUNTTING cO., Inc. 


When it comes to purchasing binding — offers 
whether in the form of prebound new 


books or rebinding of old books — | PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 





















greatest value is obtained by placing 
your orders only with Certified Binders SERVICE 
who are obligated to process your work and 


according to the "Standards" issued by 


the Library Binding Institute. GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


Of all the literature published by LBI on 

these "Standards" are the most important 

and a MUST reading for every librarian. BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
Other LBI material includes lists of 

Certified Binders, Brochures, Posters, IN ALL BINDINGS 
Educational Slides, Movies, etc. All of 
these are available to you without charge 


or obligation. We urge you to write today. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON 9, MASS. 





Catalogs on Request 






29 WORTHINGTON STREET 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
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BOORKS 


This exciting new line of fine books for children and young people is 
published by McDOWELL, OBOLENSKY. The ASTOR BOOK imprint will be 


limited to books of special distinction and merit, imaginative in content, 


colorfully illustrated, and superbly produced. Here are the first four: 




















HOW TO MAKE 
ORIGAMI by ISAO HONDA 


A beautiful book, printed in color 
in Japan, on this fascinating age- 
old art of paper-folding. With 
step-by-step directions for making 
many imaginative figures, 
and a finished sample of 
each. Ages 8-up. 


March 83.95 





THE PIEBALD ent к 
by IRINA KORSCHUNOW 
Illustrated by Gerhard Oberlander 





What happens when three re- 
sourceful outcasts—a piebald dog, 
a black sheep and a timid rabbit— 
set out to-see the world. Illustrated 
insix colors. Ages 6-10 April $2.95 


OSWALD THE MONKEY 


Written and illustrated by 
EGON MATHIESEN 


An engaging, read-aloud story 

about an easy-going monkey who 
starts a revolution in the for- 
est when he rebels against a 
bully. Four-color drawings. 


Ages 4-8 April $2.95 


CANTANKEROUS CROW 


by LENNART HELLSING 
Illustrated by Poul Stroyer 


Lively six-color pictures tell the 
story of a spunky, wayward little 
crow. The beginning reader will 
find the easy text irresistible. 
Ages4-8 May $2.95 





_ McDowell, Obolensky. Inc. 219 East 61 St New York 21, N. Y. 


In Canada: George McLeod, Ltd., "Toronto 2B 
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PUBLISHERS OF THE BEST IN CHILDREN'S BOOKS FOR ALMOST A CENTURY 





Grandíather and I 


By HELEN E. BUCKLEY. Illustrated 
by Paul Galdone. Everybody's in 
such a hurry these days. Only Grand- 
father has time to spend with a little 
boy—and what a happy time it is for 
them both! 814 x 974. Ages 4-8. 
February $2.75 


Hurrah for Maxie 


By Peccy GULICK. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Dresser: Poor Maxie 
couldn't do tricks. He was just a 
work elephant, and no one ever 
shouted “Hurrah for Maxie!” until 
one day—with the assistance of a 
little dog—he rose to fame. 8 x 975. 
Ages 4-8. March $2.50 


Clean Clarence 


By PRISCILLA AND OTTO FRIEDRICH, 
authors of The Easter Bunny That 
Overslept. Illustrated by Louis 
Slobodkin. Clarence the Clean Pig 
changes into Clarence the fairly 
clean pig, and has a lot more fun. 


654 x 9. Ages 4-8. February $2.95 


Trudy’s First Day 
at Camp 


By PAULA HENDRICH. Illustrated by 
Adrienne Adams. Sometimes a day 
can sum up a summer. And that was 
true for Trudy the first day she went 
to camp. 6% x 978. Ages 5-9. 

April $2.75 


Catrina and the Cats 


Written and illustrated by GEORGIA 
Turrs. Fifteen cats lived with Catrina 
and they didn't like dogs. So it was 
a real CATastrophe when one morn- 
ing an orphaned puppy was left in a 
basket on their doorstep. 65/g x 97%. 
Ages 6-10. April $2.75 


The Pointed Brush 


By PATRICIA MILES MARTIN. Illus- 
trated by Roger Duvoisin in full 
color and gold and black. Little Sixth 
Son writes a very polite letter with 
his pointed brush and proves to his 
father that learning is important. 634 


x 97%. Ages 6-9. February $2.75 
Jonathan D 


By CONSTANCE FRICK IRWIN. Illus- 
trated by Kurt Werth. The rhythm 
of galloping hoofs and the fresh 
brilliant colors of the race track com- 
bine to make Jonathan D one of the 
gayest books of the season. 65% x 
974. Ages 6-10. March $2.75 


Fly Redwing Fly 


Written and illustrated by LLOYD 
Lozes GOFF, author of Run Sand- 
piper Run. From nestlings to court- 
ship dance, this book tells the story 
of the red-winged blackbirds. 7 x 10. 
Ages 7-11. March $2.75 


Prairie Winter 


By ЕЕ К. FELD. Illustrated by 
Bernard Case. A rare and completely 
authentic adventure in pioneering. 
Every small detail of life and land- 
scape is re-created in the clear, bright 
light of a poignantly remembered 
childhood. 515 x 814. 

January $3.00 


Run Away Home 


By ALINE HAvarp. Illustrated by 
Ronni Solbert. A little girl who has 
been packed off to visit her aunt 
undertakes to get back home to 
Greendale, Conn. Befriended by 
actors in a summer theatre her ad- 
venture—after some suspense—ends 
happily. 514 x 814. Ages 7-11. 
April $3.00 


The Colt from 
the Dark Forest 


By ANNA BELLE LOKEN. Illustrated 
by Donald Bolognese. The appealing 
story of a boy’s determination and 
struggle to keep a red colt he res- 
cued from death in the forest. 514 x 
814. Ages 8-12. March $3.00 


Kites: How to Make 
and Fly Them 


By MARION DowNeR. Illustrated 
with photographs; drawings in color 
by the author. Bow kites, box kites, 
bird kites, flying wedges—here are 
clear diagrams and directions for 


making them all. 8 x 1034. All ages. 


March $3.00 


Texas Treasure 


By КїтА PuTTCAMP. Illustrated by 
Kurt W'ertb. Several generations had 
searched for the treasure buried long 
ago by the ancestors of Pedro Barillo. 
Then one summer, Pedro and a 
friend find something more valuable 
than buried jewels and coins. 514 x 
814. Ages 10-14. February $3.00 


Ages 8-12. 


Seventh Son of 
a Seventh Son 


By WILLIAM LITTLEFIELD. Illus- 
trated by Harold Berson. “Seventh 
sons are considered lucky and sev- 
enth sons of seventh sons are even 
more remarkable." But in this story 
à seventh-son-of-a-seventh-son is con- 
sidered just a ne'er do well—until 
he makes his own luck. 514 x 814. 
Ages 11-15, March $3.50 


Lookout Summer 


By AILEEN LonBERG. Vickie Noble 
gains а new perspective on her prob- 
lems when she spends a summer as 
a fire-spotter in the Cascade Moun- 
tains, and begins looking out instead 
of in. 514 x 8Y4. Ages 12-16. 
April $2.75 


Triple Play 

By ROBERT SIDNEY BOWEN. When 

the second baseman snaps his leg 

during a mid-season game of a tight 

pennant race, a 19-year-old kid gets 

his big chance. 55% x 8. Ages 12-16. 
April $2.75 


Jungle Roundup 


By ROBERT ANDREW AMES. 16-year- 
old Chico, son of an Indian princess 
and an American doctor in Mexico, 
travels miles through the jungle to 
round up a herd of pygmy cattle and 
save a starving village. 515 x 814. 
Ages 12-16. April $3.00 


Welcome Love 


By NicoLETTE MEREDITH. The love 
affairs of a romantic teen-ager are 
handled with unusual skill in this 
light-hearted novel, with its glamor- 
ous California setting in Carmel-by- 
the-Sea. 515 x 814. Ages 12-16. 
April $3.00 


College: The Life 
of a Student 


By JACK ENGEMAN. Uniform with 
Student Nurse, Annapolis, West 
Point. The fifth in a series of ever- 
increasing popularity, designed to 
help boys and girls in high school 
make up their minds what to do 
next. 84g x 1034. Ages 12-16, 
May $3.50 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., INC. 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 





The FIRST BOOKS 

The TERRIFIC TRIPLE TITLES 
Informational non-fiction 
for all ages 


Quality story and picture books 
for boys and girls of all ages 





Helps tor Libraries 


in books planned for maximum library use 


ALL non-fiction indexed 


ALL non-fiction checked and double-checked for accu- 
racy and authority 


ALL non-fiction of 98 pages or less supplied in the 
Watts Guaranteed Library Binding 


ALL books supplied in a genuine cloth binding guaran- 
teed satisfactory for library use (except a few special publica- 
tions otherwise noted) 


ALL our non-fiction, of all age groups, makes a signifi- 
cant contribution to the knowledge and understanding of a 
subject, at the age level for which it is published 


IN original new fiction Watts books are about children’s 
primary interests today ...the best in writing and editing for 
boys and girls of all ages 


Available now... 


NEW Dewey Classification Catalog 


of all Watts books in print as of Dec. 31, 1958. Send for your 
copy if you haven’t already received one. Address us on your 
library letterhead to get the above and our current new books 
catalog. 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 


A Division of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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here's the man behind the 


men who tell you about 


OUR WONDERFUL WORID. 


. . . Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D.—a man who has achieved 
eminent success in developing and proving ways of enticing 
young people to learn about and understand the world 
they live in. Authorship of over sixty books—all of them 
in the juvenile field—including such familiar titles as 
YOUR FOOD AND YOU, THE GREAT WHALES, SHOOTING STARS, 
and the delightful GOLDEN GUIDE SERIES (Trees, Birds, 
Rocks, Minerals, etc.), attests to his dedication to his 
chosen work. As Editor-in-Chief of OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD, Dr. Zim has presented what educators have long 
been seeking—curriculum resource materials modelled after 
the philosophy and psychology a modern teacher uses in 
his work—and so intriguing to young students that they 
stay with the volumes to read and read—and learn and 
learn. 

Thats why school systems all over the country are 
using OUR WONDERFUL WORLD to bring Dr. Zim's skillful 
guidance right into the classroom. Thats why you should 
talk about OUR WONDERFUL WORLD personally with... 


. .. Your Spencer Press representative. He is an experienced 
educator who can tell you about the philosophy behind 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD and how these eighteen volumes 
can capture and broaden the reading and learning interests 
of your young people. If you would like to have him out- 
line a new world of help in your work with OUR WONDER- 
FUL WORLD, write to the address below. 


этш Spencer Dress, inc. 


and School & Library Division Norton H. Gilbert, Director 


Library 179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Division x 





A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Company 


Publishers of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 





RARE BOOKS IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 





Miss Bevis is associate professor in the School 
of Librarianship, University of Washington, 
Seattle. This article was read in somewhat 
different form as a paper at a meeting of the 
College Libraries Section of the Association 
of College and Research Libraries at the San 
Francisco Conference. 

Although Miss Bevis focuses attention on 
one type of library, much of what she says ap- 
plies to library service in general. 


Universities, in their ideal and intended state, 
are centers of research where libraries provide 
materials far beyond the current content of 
curricula and where scholars may come for 
primary sources in many fields. Since many of 
these primary sources will be in books and 
papers and periodicals long since out of print, 
in materials never printed, in notes and mar- 
gins of personal rev- 
elation, in ephemeral 
broadsides and bro- 
chures, in the fabric 
of ephemera, and 
perhaps even in the 
marks of the paper 
itself or the imprint 
of the type, the uni- 
versity library is 
well acquitted in the 
argument for owner- 
ship of rarity. These are the materials of re- 
search; these are the extension of knowledge; 
these are the manna of discoverable fact. 

The question has been about the college li- 
brary. We think of the college of today as a 
four-year institution, usually granting the lib- 
eral arts degree and supported by private en- 
dowment (for the purposes of this paper I 
am not discussing the two-year college). It 





by Dorothy Bevis 


has more frequently than not developed from 
a small denominational school. Also, for the 
most part, the college has now departed from 
its denominational beginnings, has placed its 
emphasis upon the humanities—so broad a 
term in this usage that not only are the fine 
arts present and the majority of studies that 
deal with man as an individual and man as a 
group member, but also many of the natural 
and pure sciences which affect the well-being 
of man. The college restricts the numbers who 
enter, believing that intelligence and potential 
must be present in the beginning in order that 
discrimination and judgment and social value 
should be there in the end. Therefore the col- 
lege offers small classes and close relationship 
to teachers and books. 

In this relationship, intimate and intellec- 
tual, the college library bears its great part. 
Here are the materials for study; here are the 
materials for enrichment. It is going a little bit 
far to say that here is the college itself, though 
some have said that a college is no better than 
its book collection . . . which may be an en- 
largement upon the old remark, “You know 
a man by his books." 

The college library, like the university li- 
brary, must follow the educational aims of its 
school. There is no difference of purpose in this 
need and certainly no difference of quality. 
There may be difference in quantity and differ- 
ence of subject scope. The university library 
may also hold great depth of research materi- 
als, vast resources for the search of new knowl- 
edge or new interpretations of old knowledge. 
The college library will not have these re- 
sources to so large a degree. 

And there, as far as I am concerned, the 
differences should end . . . for this under- 
graduate, this four-year student, is a very im- 
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portant person, and I, for one, wish that he 
could be taught more frequently from primary 
sources, more frequently from materials to 
which we sometimes arbitrarily attach the 
word “rare” . . . which means that the college 
library should have its “rarities.” 


RARITIES FOR THE UNDERGRADUATE 


It is in these undergraduate days that the 
spark of intellectual inquiry should be kindled 
—the spark of initiative in independent read- 
ing and thinking, of following through the 
materials of his inquiry until it can be an- 
swered. In many cases this means handling the 
original materials—gently, carefully, tenderly 
—until the period, the thinking, and time are 
one, and all forever a part of that undergradu- 
ate. To read about something is always simply 
to read about it. To look in a glass case and 
see a first edition of “All For Love” is merely 
to look in a glass case. But to hold an original 
Babylonian tablet in one’s hand is to push 
back for a moment through the haze of 3000 
or more years and approach the ziggurat 
temple in our desert robes and engage the 
scribe to impress our transaction on the soft 
wet clay with his stylus . . . this tablet we hold 
in our hands. No reading about, no picture in 
all the world will give us the continuity of time 
as will the tactile sense of this small piece of 
baked clay—the original. 

The original is not necessary to research, 
say some of the scholars. Well, perhaps not. 
And since the major part of research is done 
in the university libraries, why not then give 
all the facsimiles and the photostats and the 
microfilms to them, and the originals to the 
college libraries, where the world is opening 
to the undergraduate student! 


SOURCES OF RARITIES 


Since the university libraries may not be 
amenable to this plan, we turn to the sources 
by which a college library may build its col. 
lection of rare materials. They are the usual 
three: by purchase, by gift, and by exchange. 
Paltry few will be received by exchange be- 
cause libraries just do not exchange rare 
books. But some of the materials received by 
exchange may in their time become rare. And 
it should be the librarian who recognizes this. 

The librarian, the faculty committee, the 
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teaching purposes of the college will govern 
the proportion of money that can be spent for 
what we term rarities. It is here that the vision 
and belief of the librarian show forth for 
what they are. These are not rarities; they are 
the materials of study. They go beyond cur- 
rent reference, beyond literal assignments, be- 
yond ordinary expansion, into learning itself 
which calls for strange books, out-of-the-way 
books, scarce and expensive books which come 
alive in the hand and in the heart. Read 
Robinson Crusoe in its early editions, Look at 
the light, soft paper of the early 1700's and 
the rather muggy type, the brown ink, and 
the copper engravings with their tawny tinge 
—1hen turn to the page that tells about 
Robinson's first swim back to the wrecked 
ship in search of supplies. “I pulled off my 
cloaths and took to the water," saye he. And 
a paragraph later, when he had reached the 
ship, *I went to the bread-room and filled my 
pockets with biscuits." A convenient sort of 
skin for a shipwrecked sailor? Modern re- 
prints of Robinson Crusoe do not reproduce 
that mistake; indeed, the early publishers 
soon corrected it. A college library should 
have this edition, not because it is rare and 
should be locked up. but because it shows the 
haste and necessity of Defoe the author, and 
gives us a warmth toward Defoe the man and 
a chuckle over the picture it creates. 

A more important example of the value of 
rare books is Martin's Milton (Paradise Lost 
and Paradise Regain’d, illustrated by John 
Martin, 2 quarto volumes in the first edition). 
Why the first edition, which appeared in 
1827? I myself own a one-volume copy which 
appeared 35 years later. Why isn't that ade- 
quate? Because every time I talk about Milton 
with my students and show this book to them 
I try to explain all inadequately in words the 
magnificence of the first appearance of these 
plates, when the mezzotint was sharp and the 
contrast of black and white so profound and 
so ethereal that hell was hell and heaven was 
heaven and the velvet black through which the 
figures appear was velvet and yet translucent. 
A later edition is an attractive thing to see, 
easy to put down. The first edition holds you 
spellbound in experience. And this becomes a 
part of you. Of course the college library 
should have such a book! It is a legitimate 
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- purchase for it is a part of the humanities. 
This is a book of the spirit. This is a book of 
the flesh. And no reproduction will do. Again, 
try The Castle of Otranto in an early edition 
and see how much more “gothick” it is there 
than when read in an anthology in modern 
typeface! 

A part of the budget should be put aside 
and actively used for these books and ma- 
terials. Perhaps only one or two at a time, and 
not always those things already established 
as rare, but those materials, a part of art 
and literature and the world in which we live, 
which may very readily become rare. Remem- 
ber the Grabhorn Americana series when it 
was first published at $3.50 to $5.00 a vol- 
ume? True, these were Grabhorn Press items 
which even in the depression days of the 
early °30°ѕ made them collectible. But even 
more important was the material they re- 
printed, usually completely unavailable in any 
other way to an average library. 

Librarians must have vision and imagina- 
tion to recognize the beginnings. Watch the 
early printings of new presses, young typog- 
raphers. Those who possess the first Ward 
Ritchie items are fortunate indeed. He is one 
of the distinguished names in western print- 
ing, and his distinction is not limited to the 
west. Equally important is the fact that Ward 
Ritchie frequently printed first appearances of 
the poems of distinguished writers, and some 
of these poems are no longer found except in 
the Ritchie broadsides or brochures. These are 
the elements of study, the elements of the 
humanities. 


RARE BOOKS ACQUIRED BY GIFT 


The third and in many ways the most 
happy of the methods to acquire rare books 
for the college library is by gift. The word 
*rare," in the sense of irreplaceability, in- 
cludes not merely Constance Missals and Bay 
Psalm Books but the more likely content of 
a collection which is the uncommon and the 
scarce. Visitors walk into the office of a 
professor friend of mine and say “Oh, what a 
beatitiful collection of rare books you have!" 
And he bridles a bit because he does not con- 
sider himself a collector. These are simply 
the books he cannot live without and that he 
uses constantly for his own pleasure and for 


the pleasure of his students. One of them may 
be a Kerver printed Book of Hours, one of 
them may be a 1603 Dissertation between a 
Doctor of Lawes and a Doctor of Divinitie, 
one of them may be a 1719 Aesop's Fables 
printed in Lima, Peru, one of them may be a 
calf-bound edition of Boston's first medical 
periodical . . . but none of these are rare. Most 
of them are not even scarce. They are merely 
uncommon. Апа these are the books which 
could be of value in the college library. 


BOOKS AS A PART OF LIFE 


This is the professor's own library. How 
will he decide to give these books to the col- 
lege library? Or will he so decide? Only if he 
feels sure that the books will have the kind of 
housing and care that he has given them him- 
self over a period of years, and only if he feels 
sure that the books will be allowed to remain 
alive. This is the feeling of any potential donor 
of a collection. The collecting has been a joy. 
Each book has yielded its own adventure— 
the shop where it was purchased; the book- 
seller, his personality, his knowledge; the 
particular quality which made that book more 
desirable than all others; the intriguing hours 
of turning its pages, reading it, tasting its 
content, its typography, its binding; sharing 
its pleasures with friends; letting it fill its 
own distinctive and particular place on the 
shelves. The books will retain these values only 
if the librarian cares as the collector has done. 
The librarian's care must go even further 
and provide housing in a building that really 
hasn't any space, provide organization that 
may mean a divergence from the norm, see 
the possible uses—integration with courses, 
availability for individual study, exhibits 
which teach in themselves but more important 
still which are provocative and lead the stu- 
dent on until further knowledge is irresistible. 
One private library happily accepted and well 
cared for upon its arrival brings another, but 
the sight of crumbling bindings, broken 
spines, heavy string with catalog tags, stamped 
library marks, and obvious disuse will dis- 
courage a would-be donor more quickly than 
any word of mouth. 

І have put the responsibility where it should 
rest, directly upon the librarian's shoulders. 
Only as the librarian leads will his administra- 
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* tion follow. Only as he demonstrates will the 
gift collections arrive. These may be small 
local collections of memorabilia, study col- 
lections of out-of-print materials on a subject 
emphasis of the particular college, or spectacu- 
lar collections of early printing, fine bindings, 
oriental block books, lovely color plates, the 
New York edition of Henry James, autograph 
letters of warmth and human experience. 

Many the collector who can put the librarian 
to shame with his bibliographic knowledge. 
Source materials, books about books from the 
earliest days, bibliographies, biographies, 
dealers’ catalogs are all a part of the study 
of each individual book that he has made his 
own—and lucky the librarian who receives the 
collector’s notes on his library when he re- 
ceives his books. 

The ideal which we all know and too seldom 
meet is the donor who endows the care and 
the augmentation of his collection as he gives 
it. I know a donor who is looking for a place 
to put his very fine—and some of it uniquely 
rare—collection of western Americana. He is 
willing to endow the yearly salary of a li- 
brarian to catalog and process the books 
properly and to be responsible for them on the 
regular staff thereafter. The day of the angel 
is not over. 

The actual issues of rare book room versus 
cage versus stacks, the methods of cataloging 
and marking, the means of support and con- 
trol are problems which the new Rare Book 
Section of the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries can well explore, and from 
such careful scrutiny a certain uniformity of 
policy and method may well be developed. 
This is an important year then for the Ameri- 
can Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, and it could well be an important 
year for rare books and materials, for we are 


going to have to think more about them. 
While “thinking is like loving and dying, 
every man must do it for himself"—we are 
going to do some thinking together and some 
feeling together, remembering that the col- 
lege is humanity conscious, that books are the 
heart of the college and its library, and that 
rare books and materials have vitally to do 
with ideas, information, and the understand- 
ing of the human spirit. 


INFORMAL BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


In spite of the fact that the American Library 
Association is only now organizing a separate 
Rare Book Section within the Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, there has been an 
interest in rare books which has constantly come 
to the fore. Lawrence Clark Powell’s article on 
the “Functions of Rare Books” appeared in the 
first issue of College and Research Libraries, 
December 1939. Generously sprinkled through 
the issues of CRL from that time on are bits and 
pieces and separate articles until eventually we 
come to 1949 and the emphasis of the entire 
issue on Rare Books and the University Library. 

The Library Quarterly has always been a 
friend to rare books. Randolph Adams drew his 
poniard in 1937 in its pages about librarians, and 
William Warner Bishop, Lawrence Thompson, 
Pierce Butler, and others have presented their 
humanistic views about the living book, old or 
new. In late years the Journal of Cataloging and 
Classification has had highly intelligent remarks 
to make about the cataloging of rare books and 
special collections, the Library Journal has re- 
ported talks about rare books, and Library 
Trends climaxed all with its Rare Book issue of 
April 1957. 

When spasmodic publication in state and pro- 
vincial library journals and separate reports from 
many of the libraries themselves are added to 
all this, one has a healthy body of material to 
consider. 


THE BOOK COLLECTOR AND THE LIBRARIAN 


Another contributor from the Northwest, WIL- 
LIAM H. CARLSON of the Oregon State College 
Library, writes of one collector's love of his 
books, and incidentally reveals why that col- 
lector chose the Oregon State College Library 
as a permanent home for her treasured col- 
lection. Reprinted from the Oregon State Col- 
lege Library newsletter. 
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The largest single group of memorial books 
we have received is the Mary F. Burrell Li- 
brary of some 3000 volumes given us by Mrs. 
Burrell in memory of her protégé, Narval 
Craigie Carnie (Oregon State College 17), 
who lost his life in World War I. This li- 
brary did not reach us all at once. Mrs. Bur- 
rell of course wanted us to have her books, 
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and had given careful thought to making them 
a memorial for her young friend. She was, 
‘however, as had been her husband, a person 
who loved and treasured books. The extensive 
library she had accumulated over the years 
had been built with pleasure and had given 
her deep satisfaction. The moment of parting 
with these old friends, hastened by a diminish- 
ing fortune and the necessity to move to a 
more modest home, came hard. 

I had called at Mrs. Burrell's lovely Port- 
land home several times in the contacts pre- 
liminary to the giving of this library. On one 
of these visits Mrs. Burrell told me that she 
must sell her home, that she was making our 
library her residual legatee and that she was 
ready to give us her library, with the excep- 
tion of some volumes which she would like to 
retain for further reading. We made arrange- 
ments to bring a truck to take the library to 
Corvallis. When we appeared to take the 
books, however, Mrs. Burrell's resolution fal- 
tered. As we went from room to room the 
books she hoped to read or read again be- 
came more numerous and those she wanted 
us to have at that moment became fewer and 
fewer. I was definitely, апа uncomfortably, 
witness to and a part of the parting of a true 
book lover from her books. I immediately 
offered to return at some future date, perhaps 
when the house had been sold, to take the li- 
brary. It did not quite come to this but the 
net result was that we came home with a pretty 
skimpy truck load of books, no more than 1 
could have brought in my personal car. 

In each instance the parting was difficult, so 
much so that a substantial part of the library 
accompanied Mrs. Burrell to her new and 
smaller home, not to come to us until after her 
death. This was a poignant example of the 
great significance of books in the life of a 
true book lover. To Mrs. Burrell each of her 
books was separately treasured and loved, and 
she continued to hope to read each one again. 

During my years as a librarian I have gone 
into many homes to receive books, always with 
a sense of excitement that here might be the 
finding of a rarity or a treasure, the kind of 
thing that, when it happens, always happens 
to other people. The closest I have ever come is 
a first edition of Huck Finn, but not, I hasten 
to add, the first edition. It has always been 
easy to tell, in these contacts, whether the 


books concerned were impediments or treas- 
ures. Some, too many, have represented noth- 
ing more than a weak moment with a subscrip- 
tion book seller. Others have been minor and 
unvalued parts of an estate; having them 
carted off to the library has merely saved the 
trouble of a trip to the city dump. Others, 
fewer in number, have like the Burrell books 
been treasured possessions. These, whether 
duplicates or not, we have treated with the 
respect and dignity their owners would ex- 
pect. These things all who love books will 
understand. 
* 

The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, through its Foundation Grants Commit- 
tee, has awarded subgrants to 76 college librar- 
ies. Applications were received this year from 
nearly 300 institutions. The awards made this 
year are generally indicative of areas in college 
and university library collections in need of the 
most active reinforcement: 17 are for science 
materials, 14 for materials in business admin- 
istration, 8 in art and music, 7 in literature 
and the classics, and 5 for Russian studies. In 
the four years it has been in operation the 
ACRL grants program has distributed more than 
$165,000 to over 300 college libraries. 


5 you a 
SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


or а 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN? 


Do you buy books, in addition 

to your many other responsibilities? 
Then YOU will find MB NUBOOK 
CARDS a boon. 


Write for full information to 


NUBOOK(YB CARDS 


Marie Bergren 
P.O. Box 585A 
Oak Park, Illinois 
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_ Art Natal servor... 





FOR LIBRARY PLANNERS 


For 70 years Art Metal has helped librarians and architects 
build better libraries by building better equipment. Our experience 
gained through the design and installation of many of the largest 
institutional and industrial libraries in the country has produced 
valuable data which can help you solve your library problems. 


Whether you plan to build a complete library or just add a 
new wing or equipment, you will save time and money by consult- 
ing Art Metal during the initial planning stages. You will find 
that our suggestions and data can be profitably incorporated into 
your own plans. In addition Art Metal designers are available 
for consultation with your Library Planning Board or architect. 
Write today for more information on this free service! 


The nation’s leading Library Division 

rt Natal 2 bx, conan 
manufacturer o 
monufaerurer ol от | CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK JAMESTOWN 25, NEW YORK 


(CA.M.C. CO. 1959 
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GENERAL JIM, by 
Hazel H. Davis. Biog- 


raphy of James A. 
Garfield. Illustrated. 


Ages 10-up. $3.00 


From the publishers of: 


NO SOUTH OR NORTH 





by Roger H. 
Crook. Racial 
strife is analyzed 
by a white South- 
ern teacher. He 
reviews segrega- 
tion history and 
outlines present 
Negro status. 
Ready April. 128 
pages. $2.50 


ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR, by 
Grace W. McGavran. 
Brief devotionals for 
ages 8-12. Illustrated. 


$2.50 


Teens to 21 


and The 7 Teen Years, by Alberta Z. 


Brown, and The Teacher and Young 
Teens, by Louise B. Griffiths, $1.75 each 





BETHANY PRESS 







NEW FRIENDS FOR PEPE 


by Anne Halladay; illustrated by Janet 


Smalley. Little boy goes to new home. 
Ages 3-5; 32 pages. Ready March; $1.75 


БАШ 


by Ella Huff Kepple; illustrated by Jan Ross. А 
Mexican boy and his pet burro, Balti, lead an ad- 
venturous life. Spanish glossary. Ages 7-11. 96 
pages. Ready March. $2.50 





OUR HAPPY FAM- 
ILY, by Mabel Nied- 
ermeyer McCaw. 
Story of 5-year-old 


girl. Illustrated. Ages 
3-5, $1.50 


CACTUS, by Vir- 


ginia W.  Struble. 
Story of lonely porcu- 


pine. Illustrated. Ages 
6-9. $1.75 


order your copies now 


Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 





Reprint of an important early American novel— 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Charles Brockden Brown 


WIELAND 


Or The Transformation 


together with 


MEMOIRS OF CARWIN THE 
BILOQUIST 


A Fragment 


Edited with an introduction by 
Fred Lewis Pattee 


(No. 17 of the Hafner Library of Classics) 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World’s Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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HOW-TO-TAKE THE WORK OUT OF 
LIBRARY PLANNING 
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equipment available today. 


for literature containing complete 


associated library equipment. 


Globe-W ernicke 


makes business а pleasure 








Whether you're planning a new library 

or expanding and reorganizing an existing one, 
you can put all your problems in the lap 

of Globe-Wernicke's competent Library Planning 
Staff. By doing this, you not only get the 

free service of trained specialists, but 

you also obtain the highest quality library 


Consult Globe-Wernicke's Library Engineering 
Staff for personal service or write Dept. Q-2 


information on bookstacks, study carrels, and 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. * CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
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. THE 
RACINE 
PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 
PRESENTS 





Miss Hoyt is publications librarian of the Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, Public Library. 





One of the bridges from the Racine Public 
Library to the Racine community is the pub- 
lications program of the library. Initiated by a 
progressive library administration, it found a 
ready response among community leaders and 
library patrons. 

Its purpose is fourfold: to be of direct serv- 
ice to library patrons; to acquaint the com- 
munity with the resources, services, and facili- 
ties of the library ; to interpret the total library 
program to the 
community; and to 
provide an avenue 
of communication 
within the library. 

Publications de- 
signed and produced 
in the library cover 
the range of library 
services, schedules, 
special events, and 

| “sa resources, plus а 
few special publishing projects that are serv- 
ices in themselves. Many library forms and 
letterheads are also printed here. The Publica- 
tions Office, staffed by a two-thirds time pro- 
fessional librarian, a full-time clerical assist- 
ant, and a part-time student Multigraph opera- 
tor, ‘publishes an average of two titles a week 
for public distribution, in addition to handling 
the exhibits, news releases, radio programs, 
and other public relations activities. 





PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM 


OF THE RACINE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


by Beryl E. Hoyt 


The library’s “best seller” is the Calendar of 
Festivals. This special annual publication lists 
events in the state and in the fringe areas of 
surrounding states. Material is gathered from 
Chambers of Commerce or other sponsoring 
agencies, and about fifty different festivities 
from Indian dances to beauty pageants are 
listed. It is distributed to libraries, news- 
papers, and official groups; individuals may 
receive it upon request. Of the 5000 copies 
printed in 1958, all but a few were distributed 
in the first months of the year. 

Another popular calendar in This Month in 
Racine, published on the first of each month 
and listing events in the city during the 
month. It is compiled by the library and 
printed commercially. This calendar covers in- 
dividual programs and meetings, plays and 
sports events, and includes a long list of or- 
ganizations that meet regularly weekly or 
semiweekly. It is addressographed to nearly 
900 names, to make it available for posting in 
public places, and is picked up by an equal 
number of individuals. The Welcome Wagon 
distributes it to newcomers in the city. 

The new library building sparked several 
publications. While it was under construction, 
the Woman's Club and the library cooperated 
in preparing a bookmark giving figures com- 
paring the old and the new buildings. АП the 
banks in the city distributed these with their 
monthly statements to depositors. As the big 
day drew near, another bookmark announced 
the calendar: moving day, closing to get set- 
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tled, dedication, opening for service, the spe- 
cial open house for boys and girls. Flyers of 
invitation to the dedication were sent to the 
addressograph mailing list while other flyers 
about the children's festivities were distrib- 
uted in the schools. Notes about the construc- 
tion and equipment of the new building were 
prepared for all staff members and given to 
visitors upon request. The formal invitations 
and the programs for both occasions were 
commercially printed. 


BOOK LISTS 


Book lists account for a large part of the 
library's regular publications. Ideas for them 
come from many sources. Some are periodic 
subject lists of books, e.g., “New Books for 
Business," *New Books in Psychology and 
Education," *New Religious Books," *New 
Books for Young Adults." Some are lists re- 
printed (with permission) from other publi- 
cations, e.g., “Western Americana for 1956," 
"Outstanding Books in Industrial Relations," 
"Science for Everyman,” “Good Reading for 
Summer," *A Year of Books on the Civil 
War," “Books on Business,” “Interesting Adult 
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Covers of Racine Public Library book lists. 


Books of 1957 for Young People." These are 
mailed to interested agencies or individuals, 
such as schools, churches, and manufacturers. 

Some lists are subject lists compiled on our 
own initiative, For National Library Week 
we made a list of books on “Feminine Inter- 
ests" (personal beauty, the gracious hostess, 
flower arranging, etc.) to distribute to wom- 
en's groups. That suggested a companion 
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list and for the new library open house we had 
"Books for Men." *'Vacation Time" con-: 
tained books on places to go, where to eat and 
sleep, how to handle the money problems, etc. 
“Looking Forward," distributed to engaged 
girls by the Welcome Wagon, includes wed- 
ding etiquette, homemaking, and cooking. A 
small flyer promoting the use of *A Parent's 
Guide to Children's Reading" was sent to 
schools and РТА groups. 

Requests for book lists frequently come 
from community groups. The Astronomical 
Society asked for a list on “Astronomy”; the 
Association for Mental Health cooperated in 
“Recommended Books for Mental Health 
Reading." adapted from the national list. The 
nursing school wanted “So You’re Going to 
Be a Nurse" for their students. Two PTA 
presidents assisted in the selection of books 
about adolescents for a list called “Books for 
Their Parents." One of the reference librari- 
ans who is a member of the local historical 
society compiled a bibliography of local his- 
tory, “Racine and Racine County.” The list 
proved very popular and was distributed not 
only to the society but also to a Racine his- 
tory class, at the County Fair, and by the 
usual individual pickup. 

“World Trade” was a list prepared for the 
World Trade and Racine Day sponsored by 
local business groups. An investment club 
and the Vocational and Adult School instruc- 
tor in Investments combined their request, and 
“Helps for Investors” was compiled for them. 
Just at the close of the school year we pre- 
pared “Summer Reading for High School Stu- 
dents.” The titles were selected by the Lan- 
guage Arts Consultant for the schools and the 
list distributed through the schools as well as 
the library. 

A regular user of library reading lists is the 
County Home Agent. During the winter she 
holds monthly Homemakers Days for the wom- 
en in the county, each time studying a dif- 
ferent subject. Some of the lists prepared for 
these days are: “Money Matters for Home- 
makers,” “Drapes and Curtains,” Beauty and 
Makeup,” “Dressmaking Made Easy,” “Home 
Decoration and Furnishings,” “Making a 
Will,” *Housecleaning," and “Outdoor Cook- 
ery.” Many of these are also popular for Wel- 
come Wagon distribution. 
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LIST FOR EXTENSION CLASSES AND SCHOOLS 


The University Extension Center in Racine, 
frequently in cooperation with other com- 
munity groups, offers a wide and varied pro- 
gram of adult classes. The library has a stand- 
ing invitation to prepare reading lists for 
these courses, and does so for many of them. 
"Books for Parents" was compiled for the 
Fathers’ Class, and was later used also by the 
YWCA for their Expectant Mothers’ Class. 
"Gems," prepared for the Gem Identification 
Class, was also supplied to the Geological So- 
ciety. “Stagecraft” was useful both to the uni- 
versity class and to the Theatre Guild. *Pro- 
gram Planning," “Leadership,” and “Group 
Discussion Techniques” were found suitable 
for several occasions. “Talk a Blue Streak” 
was the list slanted to the popular Semantics 
Course, while “Demands Immediate Publica- 
tion” and “For the Radio-TV Writer” sug- 
gested readings for the Publicity Class and the 
Radio-TV Workshop. “Production Planning 
and Control" “Public Utilities,” and “Farm 
Law,” while less imaginative, were equally to 
the purpose. The instructor in the Opera Ap- 
preciation Course came to the library and 
gratefully assisted in the selection of books 
for a list for her course. 

Before the public schools open in the fall a 
news sheet, From the Library Desk to the 
Teacher’s Desk, outlines general information 
about the library and describes the special 
services for teachers. These sheets are given 
to new teachers at their orientation meeting 
sponsored by the Board of Education. At 
about the same time the flyer, Programs for 
Your Club, is mailed to club presidents. This 
flyer delineates the 400 programs available in 
Racine that are listed in the library’s speakers 
file. Another autumn project is the Great Books 
Discussion Group. A flyer encouraging mem- 
bership and the calendar of readings to be 
discussed are mailed to a selected group. 
Flyers promoting other courses, such as the 
Patent Class and the Reading Rate Improve- 
ment Course (“Is Your Reading Piling Up?”) 
are also mailed at appropriate times to selected 
persons and all are available for pickup from 
the library’s circulation points. 

Each year the library publishes a selected 
list of magazines received, classified by sub- 
ject. A blotter sent in quantity to the hospi- 
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Cover of a book list 


tals calls the attention of the patients to the 
library service available to them. Any other 
special service, such as the “Return Books by 
Mail” envelopes, receives attention in the form 
of a small flyer or other suitable format such 
as bookmarks. 

The library’s Emily A. Lee Lecture Series 
brings four nationally known speakers to the 
city each year. The publicity for them usually 
includes a series announcement and individ- 
ual flyers set in Fototype and featuring pic- 
tures of the speakers. 

A Film Catalog listing the library’s film 
holdings was published in 1956. Supple- 
ments to this list indicate the films that have 
been added and announced the films that the 
library has secured for limited periods. Other 
flyers list films by subjects, for example, Civil- 
ian Defense Films, or advertise noteworthy 
films such as The Great Adventure. 


LIBRARY INFORMATION 


Current information about the library as an 
institution is dispensed through publications. 
Schedules are continually revised, and book- 
marks emphasize the changes in hours. Last 
summer nearly a dozen stores in West Racine 
cooperated in distributing thousands of book- 
marks calling attention to new bookmobile 
service in their area. Other bookmarks re- 
minded patrons of the changes in the fines 
schedule and suggested ways “to get time for 
reading.” 

The erratically scheduled staff bulletin has 
recently been revived as “Herkimer’s Jour- 
nal,” Herkimer being the friendly bookworm 
who resides in the Publications Office. Staff 
members and the Staff Association are en- 
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1959 SUPPLEMENT 


CIVIC EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Compiled by 
Robert Horwitz and Carl Tjerandsen 


—A compendium of organizations 
working in the field of civic educa- 
tion 

—Indexed and arranged by group of 
major concentration: Adult, Col- 
lege-Youth, Youth 

—Together with the original Directory, 
which is now being re-issued, it con- 
stitutes a unique reference of this 
kind 

PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER 


Cloth, $4.00 for both SUPPLEMENT 
and DIRECTORY, SUPPLEMENT 
$2.00, DIRECTORY $3.00 


OTHER BUREAU PUBLICATIONS 


HOW THEY BECAME GOVERNOR. 1957. 
JOSEPH A. ScHLEsINGER. The political careers 


of all Governors elected in the U.S. between 
1870 and 1950. Paper $1.00, Cloth $2.50 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS OF JUDI- 
CIAL DECISION MAKING. In press, 
Spring 1959. GLENDON А. ScHuBERT. The 
first extensive exploration of Supreme Court 
Justices and other judges by means of sta- 
tistical observation, scaling and other tech- 
niques. Cloth $6.00 

POLICY CHANGE IN PRISON MAN- 
AGEMENT. 1957. RicHarp Н. McCLeery. 
A study of communication processes and re- 
gimes in two penitentiaries considered as 
small scale political communities. Paper $.50. 
THE MICHIGAN ONE-MAN GRAND 
JURY. 1957. Ковеһт С. ScicLiANO. Michi- 
gan’s unique experiment in the administra- 
tion of justice described as part of the po- 
litical process. Paper $1.00, Cloth $2.50 


Send for complete publication list to: 


BUREAU OF SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL RESEARCH 


College of Business and Public Serv- 
ice, Michigan State University 


East Lansing, Michigan 
(Make checks payable to 
Michigan State University) 
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couraged to contribute news and articles. 


EQUIPMENT AND TECHNIQUES 


Publications equipment includes an electric 
typewriter, a Multigraph Duplicator, and a 
folding machine. Paper masters for the Multi- 
eraph cost only a few cents, but their content 
is restricted to typing, hand lettering, and line 
drawing. Metal masters cost $4 or more and 
permit any content that can be photographed. 
A supply of various sizes and styles of Foto- 
type is kept for use on special publications. 
Commercial services are used to supplement 
the library's equipment. For instance, the 
title page of the Calendar of Festivals is set in 
Fototype in the library, the composition of 
the Varitype text is done commercially, and 
the entire publication is run in colored ink 
on the library's Multigraph. 

The Addressograph machine, operated by 
the Technical Processes Department, does the 
addressing. The plates contain a classified 
mailing list of nearly 800 schools, churches, 
manufacturing firms, professional men, social 
service agencies, etc. This list is used for 
selective distribution. 


BUDGET 


The budget for the department was $650 in 
1957; in 1958, when we dedicated a new 
building and entertained the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association. it was $900. This budget 
covers plates, paper, and other supplies for the 
production of publications; small commer- 
cial printing items; the purchase of already 
printed materials such as National Library 
Week posters and bookmarks; and miscel- 
laneous items such as signs, exhibit materials, 
photographs, advertisements, and Christmas 
decorations. 

This budget is supplemented by income 
from a memorial fund which finances the 
commercially printed larger publications, and 
by the Emily A. Lee Fund, which provides 
speakers for the library lecture series and also 
pays for the publicity related to them. 

All in all, some 75,000 copies of various 
library publications for public distribution 
rolled off the Multigraph during a ten-mpnth 
period in 1958. And the best part of it is that 
most of them found their way into the hands 
of library patrons. 
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New Harper Books of Interest to School Libraries 


AMERICAN ACES: In Great Fighter Battles of World War II. By 

EDWARD Н. SIMS. Foreword by General Nathan Е. Twining. Illus. $3.95 
GRAF ZEPPELIN: The Adventures of an Aerial Globetrotter. By J. GORDON VAETH. 
The story of a famous airship. /llus. $4.00 


THE WORLD OF NIGHT. By LoRUS and MARGERY MILNE. Animal 
life after dark. Illustrated by T. M. Short. $3.75 


PATHS ACROSS THE EARTH. By LoRUS and MARGERY MILNE. The story 
of plant and animal migration. Illustrated by Henry B. Kane. $3.75 
THE LIVING FOREST. By JACK MCCORMICK. Revealing the forest as 
the constantly changing product of many influences. Illus. $3.95 


ARCTIC WILD. By Lors CRISLER. The story of a Disney “True Life" 
team on a new frontier. Illus. $4.95 


SCIENCE IN EVERYDAY THINGS. By WILLIAM C. VERGARA. Clear answers 
to intriguing scientific questions. из. $3.95 


A TREASURY OF SCIENCE. Edited by HARLOW SHAPLEY, SAMUEL RAPPORT 
and HELEN WRIGHT. Fourth revised edition of a famous introduction 
toscience. $6.95 

THE MAKING OF A MOON. By ARTHUR C. CLARKE. The story of the earth 
satellites. Revised edition. llus. $3.50 


VOICE ACROSS THE SEA. By ARTHUR C. CLARKE. The story of the deep-sea 
cables. Illus. $3.75 


A NEW WAY TO BETTER ENGLISH. By RUDOLF FLESCH. Expert advice on 
how to write relaxed, informal English. $3.00 

DIRECTING THE PLAY: From Selection to Opening Night. by JOHN 
Wray YOUNG. "An invaluable guide.”—RALPH BELLAMY. $3.50 


GUIDE TO CAREER INFORMATION. Prepared by CAREER INFORMATION 

SERVICE, N. Y. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. $3.00 

SO YOU WANT TO BE A DOCTOR. By ALAN E. NOURSE, M.D. $2.75 

SO YOU WANT TO BE A LAWYER. By WILLIAM B. NOURSE and ALAN E. NOURSE. 
To be published in January. $2.75 

SO YOU WANT TO BE A NEW YORKER. By LERoy С. PROVINS. $2.95 


REVEILLE FOR A PERSIAN VILLAGE. By NAJMEH NAJAFI and HELEN 
HINCKLEY. A Persian woman's efforts to improve the lot of her 
people. /llus. $4.00 


THE PHANTOM MAJOR: The Story of David Stirling and His Desert 
Command. By ViRGINIA COWLES. The daring exploits of a British major 
in Africa in World War II. Maps. $3.95 


THE VOYAGE OF THE LUCKY DRAGON. By RALPH E. LAPP. The story of 
the Japanese fishermen who were the first victims of the hydrogen 
bomb. Illus. $3.50 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PARTY BOOK. By THE EDITORS OF Good 
Housekeeping. Covers every kind of party, including teen-agers'. 
Index. Illus. $4.95 


FAMILY FUN AND ACTIVITIES. By MARGARET E. MULAC. Inexpensive ideas and 
projects that the whole family can enjoy. Index. Illus. $3.95 


THE WORD GAME BOOK. By WILLIAM and MARY Morris. Hundreds of fascinating 
word games forallages. $3.95 
HARPER & BROTHERS, М. Y. 16 
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Two important library references... 


The new, bigger - than - ever 


WHO'S WHO 1959 - 


This world famous guide to world famous 
figures is now in its 111th annual issue. Con- 
taining more up-to-date, indisputable facts on 
more people than ever before, this compre 


hensive international reference provides the 
background, life history and interests of over 
40,000 distinguished personalities in all fields. 
Year after year. WHO'S WHO has proved 
itself a reliable standby · for all libraries. 
Order your COPY now ...the supply i$ limited! 
3,315 double-column pages 6 x 8% 

Prob. $19.50 





ORIGINS 


A Short Etymological Dictionary of Modern English 


By ERIC PARTRIDGE 


Just as WHO'S WHO is an indispensable 
source for accurate life histories of outstand- 
ing people, $9 ORIGINS will be an invaluable 
reference on the histories and meanings of 
words. Included here i$ а thorough treatment 
of 12,000 basic words plus hundreds of cross 
references. . 

" .. a notable achievement. Its author sets 
a new fashion in the presentation of an old 
science. Ву rigorous selection and skilful 
organization he has succeeded in giving 
word-lovers а compact lexicon that is both 
abundantly informative and delightfully 
readable.’ —The Times Literary Supplement 


970 double-column pages 73A x 10 $16.00 
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YOUR PATRONS WILL 
WITH THESE ALA PAMPHLETS 


Wale ир sud Kad 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK PAMPHLETS 


The best brief statements now available of the needs and purposes of 
the three main types of American Library . . . each written with master- 
ful authority by one of the distinguished librarians of the present time 
. . - Books and Libraries; Tools of the Academic World, by Flora 


B. Ludington 


. . . Every Child Needs a School Library, by Mary 


Virginia Gaver .. . Fountains, Not Reservoirs; The Public Library, 


by Arthur H. Parsons. 


Sold only in quantities: 5 copies, any one pamphlet, 
$1.25; 10, $2; 25, $3.75; 50, $6.50; 100, $12 


Assortments: Get copies of all three pamphlets for use in National 
Library Week. On orders for 100 or more of any one pamphlet 
placed before April 1, you may order 25 or more of either or both 
others at a straight charge of only $3.00 for 25. 


HOW ABOUT YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY? 


A brief account of the officially-adopted standards for public libraries, 
as embodied in Public Library Service ($1.50). 
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With Your Library's 
Own IMPRINT! 


This year, order any of the 
above pamphlets imprinted 
with your library’s name and 
address—or any other copy 
you supply—for only $2.00 
per hundred additional for 
a three or four line imprint 
(minimum: $5.00 per title). 
Orders for imprinting must 
be received by March 1. All 
imprinted orders will be de- 
livered about March 15—in 
plenty of time for National 
Library Week in April. 
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Sold only in quantities: 25, $1.25; 50, $2; 100, $3.75; 
250, $7.75; 500, $15 


Also available: A Discussion Manual Based on Public Li- 
brary Service (65¢, 40¢ with single copies of Public Library 
Service, free with five or more copies; 5 copies separately, $1.75; 
10, $3.25) . . . A Plan for Better Public Library Service (5 
copies, $1.25; 10, $2; 25, $3.25; 50, $6; 100, $11) . . . Your 
Public Library—Island or Peninsula? (color filmstrip with 
33145 rpm recorded commentary, $13) 


Friends of the Library 
Who They Are, What They Do 
А simple and inexpensive way to arouse the interest of the entire 
community in the functions and needs of your public library. 


Sold only in quantities: 50, $1.50; 100, $2.50; 500, $10; 
1000, $18.50 


A Rewarding Career Is Waiting for You— 
It’s in School Librarianship 
What better time than National Library Week to interest people 
in the library profession? What better way to start than with this 


handsome new recruiting leaflet, designed especially for the po- 
tential school librarians among your friends and patrons? 


Sold only in quantities: 25, $2; 50, $3.25; 100, $5.50: 250, 
$12.75; 500, $25 


American Library Association, Dept. Al 
50 East Huron St. 
Chicago 11 
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JD esigned for utmost library efficiency by 
our technical staff, every Standard piece is built 
by furniture craftsmen... finished by fine- 
furniture specialists. Matching pieces in great 
variety or complete equipment for any 
library insure heavy duty, efficient service. 






Selected by the New York Public Library, Board 
of Education, and scores of other institutions 
for functional excellence, appearance, ease of 
maintenance. Accepted as standard for 
furniture in libraries, schools, colleges, hospitals, 
public buildings throughout the country. 
Consult Standard Specialists. 

Send for fully-illustrated catalog, sent FREE. 
Plans submitted without obligation. 
STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORPORATION; 


LIBRARY DIVISION 
COLISEUM TOWER, 10 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* Please visit with us in Booths J23-25, NEA Show, Atlantic City." 





cat. no. 
126-30 





For Quality Library Binding 


Call Your The College Bindery 


UNITED LIBRARY BINDERY и TP 


Shenandoah Valley Bindery 
New Market, Virginia 





Capital City Bookbindery 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


School Service Bindery 
Columbus, Wisconsin 


Maplewood Bookbindery 
Hutchinson, Minn. 


Berrien Bindery 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 


Angwin Book Bindery 
Angwin, California 


Golden Rule Bindery 
Escondido, California 


The College Place Bindery 
College Place, Washington 
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ADULT SERVICES 





NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The following nominations are presented as the 
report of the Nominating Committee of the Adult 
Services Division: Mrs. Elsa Smith Thompson, 
chairman; Mrs. Ruth L. Howard; Sarah Maret; 
Ruth Shapiro; and Eunice Wolfe. 


Vice president and president-elect 


ESTHER MAE HENKE, executive state librarian and 
extension librarian, Oklahoma State Library, 
Oklahoma City. 

MARGARET E. MONROE, associate professor, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Service, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Secretary 


MRS. LILLIAN MOORE BRADSHAW, coordinator, 
Work with Adults, Dallas Public Library. 
Dallas (incumbent). 

DOROTHY M. NAUGHTON, public library consultant, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madison. 


Director 


WALLACE J. BONK, instructor, Department of Li- 
brary Science, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

FLORENE JORDAN, librarian, Columbia-Lafayette 
Regional Library, Magnolia, Arkansas. 


Additional names may be made by petitions 
signed by not fewer than 50 members of the Di- 
vision. Such petitions must be filed with the 
president of the Division, Hannis S. Smith, Li- 
brary Services Division, Department of Educa- 
tion, 369 State Office Building, St. Paul, Minn., 
by March 15, 1959, No person may be nominated 
who is not a member of the Division and whose 
written consent has not been filed with the Nomi- 
nating Committee. 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1958 


The Notable Books Council, which was trans- 
ferred to the Adult Services Division in January 
1958, completed work on *Notable Books of 
1958" during the Midwinter Meeting. Again this 
year, the list will be released on March 1, which 
will allow libraries time to plan for exhibits of 
the books during National Library Week, April 
12-18. The annotated list will appear in the ALA 
Bulletin for March, and for those libraries which 
need this information before the release date, a 
copy of the release will be available on request 
to the office of the Adult Services Division after 
February 15—with the understanding that the 
release date of March 1 will be safeguarded, and 
that there will be no publicity before the list is 


released in the press. The work of the headquar- 
ters office will be greatly expedited if requests for 
releases are accompanied by a stamped, self. 
addressed +10 envelope. 


ADDITIONAL COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Mrs. Agatha L. Klein, librarian, Main Li- 
brary, St. Paul Public Library, St. Paul, Minn., 
has accepted appointment as chairman of the 
Committee on a Handbook for Adult Education 
Sections. 

Felix Hirsch, librarian, Trenton State College, 
Trenton, N.J., has been added to the Committee 
on Standards on Adult Services. 

Mariana Thurber, assistant chief for Book 
Selection, Library Section, Special Services Di- 
vision, Department of the Army, Washington 25, 
D.C., is chairman of the committee listed in the 
December ALA Bulletin as the Lippincott Series 
Advisory Committee. At the recommendation of 
the chairman, the scope of the committee’s work 
is being broadened, and its title will be changed 
accordingly. Further information on the mem- 
bers and work of the committee will appear in 
an early issue of this department. 


PERSONNEL RESOURCES IN ADULT EDUCATION 


The Committee on Personnel Resources in 
Adult Education wishes to obtain the comments 
or suggestions of ASD members regarding the 
recommendations on the personnel resources file 
which the committee is developing for submis- 
sion to the Board of Directors. The chairman, 
Roger DeCrow, has prepared the following state- 
ment about the committee’s plans: 


Agencies sponsoring adult education workshops for 
librarians need help in locating suitable resource peo- 
ple. The personnel resources file constructed in 1955 
to fill this need is now unhappily out of date. Hoping 
to discover a means of reactivating the file, this com- 
mittee has been thinking of the following plan which 
might salvage some of the still useful entries in the 
file, bring it into working shape, and provide for 
maintenance with less than the heroic labor required 
by the present file. 

It seems to the committee that the workshops tend 
to cluster around certain subjects, e.g., community 
study, book selection, ete, Standard plans for work- 
shops in these areas might be prepared or adapted 
from successful workshops held in the past. Each situ- 
ation, of course, would require modification or tailor- 
ing of these “packaged” plans. The resources file, then, 
would list persons in each state (or region) qualified 
to serve as consultants, speakers, or leaders of these 
workshops. The other resource people occasionally 
needed could be located through a network of scouts 
or informants, adult education councils, librarians, or 
others well acquainted with the personnel resources of 
their own local communities. Search for a qualified 
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Your Library NEEDS the 


Journal of 
COUNSELING 
PSYCHOLOGY 


to Meet the Demands of 
Title V of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL FOR 


PSYCHOLOGISTS, EDUCATORS, 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL WORKERS 
CONCERNED WITH COUNSELING 


Annual Subscription: 
$6.00 Domestic, $6.50 Foreign 


JOURNAL OF COUNSELING PSYCHOLOGY 
10 Student Services Bldg. 
The Ohio State University 
COLUMBUS 10, OHIO 





person would begin by applying to the local infor- 
mant and would spread through the network until the 
need was filled. This procedure would supplant the 
present attempt to list a profusion of possible re- 
source people throughout the country in a central file 
of names. 

Three assumptions underlie this plan: 1) the num- 
ber of adult education workshops for librarians will 
отоу; 2) librarians or others well acquainted with 
their communities are willing to assist their colleagues 
find resource people; 3) the number of requests for 
such assistance in any locality will not be great 
enough to impose a great burden on the volunteer 
information. 


Comments on the assumptions and the plans 
should be sent to Mr. DeCrow at the Center for 


the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 4819 
S. Greenwood Ave., Chicago 15, Ш. 





A reprint of the April 1954 issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, which was devoted to adult education, 
is still available in quantity from the Adult Serv- 
vices Division office. Among the features which 
are still useful are the three articles expressing 
varying views on the library’s role in adult edu- 
cation by Messrs. Cory, Hamill, and Greenaway; 
a statement by Gerald Johnson; another by Harry 
A. Overstreet; and a history of the ALA adult 
Education Board. 


A THOUSAND HANDS HAVE PROVEN 
Plasti-Kleon’ “REGULAR” BOOK JACKET COVERS 


M Decrease Rebinding Costs 
M Increase Book Circulation 


Relied upon by thousands of libraries, "REGULAR" 
Book Jacket Covers have proven to be a worthwhile 
investment resulting in substantial budget savings. 
Durable Acetate Film adds ‘sparkle’ and appeal 
while it protects . . . Paper backing cushions binding 

. no-bleed fibre edging fortifies book's edges and 
spine. 


OTHER PLASTI-KLEER COVERS... 
Lifetime? and Duplex-Lifetime: For heavy-duty 
protection. 

SimplexT^ Adjustable: In sheets or rolls for extra 
convenience. 


IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries 
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(Canada) 
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REGULAR 
One-piece 
cover in 


DUPLEX-] REGULAR 


Two-piece, 
adjustable cover 


all book sizes. imi ing. 
Ito ant INDUSTRIES AP dut 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


ө 
to eliminate book measuring 


Newark 5, N. J 
Limited 


909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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REFERENCE SERVICES 





15 ANOTHER JOURNAL NEEDED? 


“When will the Reference Services Division have 
its own publication?” is perhaps the question 
most often asked concerning RSD’s program, for 
the journals of some of the other divisions, such 
as Library Resources and Technical Services 
and College and Research Libraries (one pub- 
lished by a type-of-activity division, the other by 
a type-of-library division) are greatly valued by 
their members. (Many of us in RSD are, of 
sourse, among those members, some paying 
additional dues to belong to RTSD.) Some ALA 
members of other divisions have pointed out that 
they have selected those memberships mainly 
to receive their journals. There is some reason 
to believe that a number of reference librarians 
have joined other type-of-activity divisions than 
RSD for this reason. 

А new division does not spring to full growth 
at birth, but must develop steadily and achieve 
maturity through good works. The Reference 
Services Division has sought to build a sound 
and useful program for its members during its 


formative period. It can point to successful estab- 
lishment of a number of regional and local chap- 
ters, through which reference librarians may 
work on matters of immediate and local concern 
as well as participating in the national program 
of the division. 


WORK OF THE DIVISION UP TO NOW 

The RSD's Committee on New Reference Tools 
continues the important work of an earlier com- 
mittee which functioned under the former ALA 
organization. The division continues to sponsor 
the committee to study the Wilson indexes. It 
has assumed responsibility for preparing a se- 
lected list of reference books for the Library 
Journal. Its Committee on Interlibrary Loans has 
prepared a statement of procedures to be fol- 
lowed in international interlibrary loan transac- 
tions. It has presented programs at annual con- 
ferences at Kansas City and San Francisco which 
have appealed to a variety of interests in refer- 
ence work. These are some of the ways in which 
the RSD has sought to make itself useful and to 
provide a focus of interest for its members dur- 
ing its first year or so of existence. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT PUBLISHING 
But although much has been said about the 
value of a publishing program and the necessity 
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for communicating regularly with its members, 
this part of our program is still at a deliberative 
stage, for we are carefully studying our needs 
and the best way to meet them. As announced 
in this department last month, the Publication 
Committee, under Robert E. Scudder's chairman- 
ship, is giving particular attention to the ques- 
tion of establishing a journal in the reference 
field, and is attempting to discover gaps which 
need to be filled in this area. 

We are all certain we do not want to start 
a new journal just for the sake of having an 
official publication. Many of us are concerned 
at the number of library periodicals already in 
existence, and would like to see greater attention 
paid to improving the quality of library literature 
rather than merely adding to its quantity. This 
is actually a question for all librarians to ponder, 
and particularly for the ALA to consider, with 
regard to its total publishing program. 


WHAT WOULD GO INTO A JOURNAL? 


The Publication Committee is concerning it- 
self mainly with the question of what reference 
librarians believe they most need to find in а 
publication directed to their interests. It is some- 
times suggested that reviews of reference works 
and subscription books might well be concen- 


trated in such a journal. Papers prepared for 
presentation at meetings of the RSD would some- 
times lend themselves to publication (such as 
James D. Hart’s “Search and Research: The Li- 
brarian and the Scholar,” published in College 
and Research Libraries, September 1958, and 
Glenn S. Dumke's *Digging History Out of 
Journalism, Mugbooks, and Chambers of Com- 
merce," which appeared in Wilson Library Bulle- 
tin, December 1958—both of which were pre- 
sented by the RSD at the San Francisco Con- 
ference). Direct communication of news and 
matters of business with our members, now pro- 
vided through this page in the ALA Bulletin, 
would properly be handled through a division 
journal. 

There is also the question of whether through 
a periodical directed toward our special interests 
we might be better able to seek out and inspire 
articles and studies which are not now being 
published because we lack a suitable medium. 
There can be no simple or immediate answer to 
this one. 

These are among the questions our Publication 
Committee is working at conscientiously. We 
expect to be able to offer at least some first 
tentative answers before many months.—£verett 
T. Moore, president, Reference Services Division. 
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OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


“The most comprehensive American work.” Guide to Reference 


Books, by CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL. 


“Provides the most comprehensive list of American notables, 
living and dead, available in any one source.” Basic Reference 


Sources, by Louis SHORES. 


NOW SHIPPING: VOLUME XLII 
More than a cyclopedia of biographies, White’s presents a pan- 


50 Volumes 
Since 1888 


orama of American history as unfolded in the lives of the people 
who have made it. The comprehensive and detailed subject index is 
the key to thousands of facts in the fields of human endeavor, for 


example: the development of the modern reaper; the story of 
World War Г Lost Battalion; the date of the first appendectomy; 


culture. 





the design of the bathysphere. 

Volume XLII, the latest volume of the permanent series, adds to the 
continuing record of American history contained in the biographies 
of men and women who have contributed to our national life and 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY « 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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WASHINGTON 


REPORT 





by Germaine Krettek 


The first session of the 86th Congress convened 
on January 7. Since this is a new Congress, it is 
expected that committee assignments will take 
considerable time and that consequently there 
will be little actual consideration of new legisla- 
tion for some weeks. Because the November elec- 
tions produced significant changes in both the 
Senate and the House, there will be new mem- 
bers on most committees, but there appear to be 
no changes in chairmanships concerned in any 
way with education. 

The President’s budget message customarily 
goes to Congress about the middle of January. 
At this writing, we do not know what figure is 
included for the Library Services Act for fiscal 
1960 (July 1, 1959-June 30, 1960). It seems 
highly unlikely, however, that the full amount of 
the authorization will be recommended in view 
of repeated statements from the White House in- 
dicating “a more intensive budget-cutting drive” 
than usual. The Washington Office is prepared 
for a consistent, day-to-day effort to obtain the 
full $7,500,000 authorized by the Library Serv- 
ices Act, but the active support of librarians, 
trustees, and friends of libraries is even more 
important. Direct communication from the con- 
gressman's own district or state is of major con- 
cern. He wants to know about the results of the 
library program in his particular area and the 
reasons why he should support the full author- 
ized appropriation. He appreciates specific in- 
formation from his own state to back him up 
when he talks to Appropriation Committee mem- 
bers and to supplement the facts and figures we 
can supply him on the overall national program. 
Mail to representatives is important now since 
the House hearing will probably be held this 
month. 


ALA REPRESENTED AT GOVERNMENT MEETINGS 


ALA has been represented at a number of 
meetings in Washington on the National Defense 
Education Act. A special briefing session on the 
implications of the law for libraries and librari- 
ans was held on November 14 by Commissioner 
of Etlucation Lawrence Derthick and was at- 
tended by the following ALA members: Emer- 
son Greenaway, president; Margaret Rufsvold, 
Executive Board member and director, Library 
Science Division, Indiana University; David 






































A Note to Librarians 


IN THE BELIEF that a library is de- 
signed for people seeking INFORMA- 
TION THAT IS ACCURATE AND UP- 
TO-DATE— 


IN THE BELIEF that Current History 
is performing a public service with 
ORIGINAL STUDIES OF CURRENT 
AFFAIRS, with a DOCUMENT SEC- 
TION reprinting the texts of treaties and 
other documents, with a CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE MONTH IN REVIEW, with 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS, with MAPS 
illustrating current problems— 


IN THE BELIEF that for the smaller 
library with a limited budget Current His- 
tory’s continuing studies of contemporary 
problems provide information not dupli- 
cated elsewhere in handy, useful volumes— 


IN THE BELIEF that for larger li- 
braries Current History puts the most re- 
cent and hard-to-find information at your 





fingertips—we urge you to... 


TRY OUR 





SPECIAL INTRODUC- 
TORY OFFER-worth 3$1.95-AND 
SEE FOR YOURSELF. 





With your yearly subscription to СОК: 
RENT HISTORY at our regular rate of 
$7 for 1 year, $13 for 2 years, we shall give 
you 3 FREE issues for a 15-month sub- 
scription. Take advantage of our free gift 
coupon for librarians by mailing the 
coupon below today! 


CURRENT HISTORY 
108 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 





[] 12 months at $7 plus 3 free issues 
[] 24 months at $13 plus 3 free issues 
МИНЕ сыбаайба жы ЙН D T IT. oe Te ae 
Address 


эзе 6 өзә 9. Бевафо Rh à $45 5^4 235595 5»1€-49909 O28 





BEIM дад иза аала a Add 25 for Canada. 


Add 506 for foreign, including the Philip- 
pines. 
[] Check enclosed [] Send bill. CHALA259 
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ЈІМ RABBELOCH 


Етіс Р. Kelly, Newbery Prize winning author 
(Trumpeter of Krakow, 1928) discusses the book 
scene in Youngtown, Arizona, with State Book- 
mobile Librarian Ben Vance; Maricopa County 
Librarian Gertrude Thayer; and State Extension 
Librarian Catherine Chadwick. Youngtown, a 
modern oasis exclusively for older retired people, 
is visited on a cooperative program of demonstra- 
tion, made possible by the Library Services Act, 
between the state of Arizona and the Maricopa 
County libraries. State bookmobiles serve coun- 
ties with demonstration runs while maintaining 
another regular eight-week route over the entire 
state. 


Clift, executive director; Richard Harwell. as- 
sociate executive director and executive secretary 
of the Association of College and Research Li- 
braries; Eleanor Ahlers, executive secretary, 
American Association of School Librarians; Ger- 
maine Krettek, director of the Washington Office; 
Mae Graham, supervisor, School and Children's 
Libraries, Library Extension Division, Maryland 
Department of Education; and the Reverend 
James J. Kortendick, head, Department of Li- 
brary Science, Catholic University. Representa- 
tives of the American Book Publishers Council 
were also present. 

ALA President Greenaway attended a confer- 
ence on higher education called by Dr. Arthur 
5. Flemming, the secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, at which time 
Mr. Greenaway called attention to the impor- 
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tance of libraries at all levels of education and 
the problems of adequate financing. He pre- 
sented as a specific goal—$3 per capita expendi- 
ture for public library service with 60 per cent 
to come from local sources, 25 per cent from 
state sources, and 15 per cent to come from the 
federal government. This proposal evoked ap- 
plause from the presidents of the other national 
organizations present at the meeting and a com- 
ment by Dr. Flemming that the goal was cer- 
tainly outlined in concrete terms. 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAL RATES 


Effective January 1, 1959, the following inter- 
national surface postage rates will apply to 
Books and Sheet Music: 1) to member countries 
of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain: 
2¢ for the first two ounces or fraction thereof 
апа 14 for each additional two ounces or frac- 
tion thereof; 2) to all other countries: 3¢ for the 
first two ounces or fraction thereof and 114¢ for 
each additional two ounces or fraction thereof. 

Packages of books or sheet music mailed at 
the revised international printed matter rates 
must endorse the address side of the envelope or 
wrapper “Printed Matter—Books” or “Printed 
Matter—Sheet Music.” 

For further information including second class 
publications and prepayment regulations, con- 
sult the Postal Bulletin for December 11, 1958, 
page 6. 





PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 







PUBLIC LIBRARY REPORTER 


Three issues of the Public Library Reporter (for- 
merly PLD Reporter) are planned for 1959. 
"Plans for Six Public Library Buildings” (Public 
Library Reporter No. 8) based on the 1958 meet- 
ing of the Architecture Committee for Public 
Libraries is being published shortly. 

Information is being sought on instances of 
citizen group cooperation with public likraries 
and on written policy statements regarding per- 
sonnel, gifts. administration, etc. Reporters num- 
bers nine and ten will be compilations of 
this material. The division is interested in con- 
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tributions from any librarian who knows of ma- 
terial that will add to the value of the publica- 
tion. 


FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS 


One of the Public Library Association's most 
interesting and rewarding responsibilities is co- 
operation with the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs’ program called “Know Your 
Library.” Mrs. H. A. Felder, chairman, Division 
of Libraries of the GFWC, has distributed an 
outstanding newsletter to the state GFWC chair- 
men. In it she describes a day she spent on а 
bookmobile. 


One beautiful October day I went riding on one of 
the three bookmobiles of the Snohomish County Li- 
brary (Washington), the newest and best, inci- 
dentally. It was a wonderful experience. We made 
stops at three country schools where children came 
out with books—twos, threes, and dozens. Some of 
them were first graders, and some were eighth 
graders, but all were busy reading. 

Teachers, too, came in for books reserved, and 
to see “What you have on board today.” 

We stopped at country stores, post offices, and 
homes where men and women in housefrocks, jeans, 
and overalls came hurrying up to return shopping 
bags and cardboard cartons full of books, and to 
take out as many more for all members of the family. 
And one logger, for this was in the high-timber area, 
asked for that new Nobel Prize book by the Russian. 
“If he got a prize, it must be good.” And the li- 
brarian wrote down a reservation for Dr. Zhivago. 

I urge you, not only to visit all the great and well- 
established libraries you possibly can, but also to 
arrange to go bookmobile riding. It will give you a 
real insight into the part books and reading can play 
in the lives of people in the isolated areas of our 
country. 


1959 CITATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


Two outstanding library trustees will be 
awarded citations at the ALA Conference in 
Washington. Nominations are to be submitted to 
the chairman of the jury, Mrs. Emily Miller 
Danton, before April 1, 1959. These may be made 
by a library board, state extension agency, indi- 
vidual trustee, state trustee organization, Or 
by the Trustee Section of the Public Library 
Association. By action of the PLA Board of 
Directors. an entire board may be cited in addi- 
tion to, or instead of, a single trustee. This is 
not to be interpreted as a general policy but 
makes it possible to take into account unusual 
cireumstances where a whole board should be 
cited. 

Nominations should not be longer than five 
double-spaced typed pages, and should describe 
in detail the achievements and qualifications of 
the trustees nominated, including their contribu- 





tions to state and national, as well as local 
library progress. Nominees must have been in 
active service on a library board for at least part 
of the year 1958 to be eligible. For more com- 
plete information on this award see the ALA 
Bulletin December 1956, page 714. 

Members of the Jury on Citation of Trustees 
are: Trustee members: Mrs. Margaret Culkin 
Banning, Duluth, Minn.; James A. Gary, Juss 
Baltimore; Mrs. Frank C. Churchill, Puuene, 
Maui, Hawaii. Librarian members: Miss Mary 
Louise Giraud, Tensas Parish Library, St. Jo- 
seph, La.; Mrs. Emily Miller Danton, 2118 S. 
14th Ave.. Birmingham 5, Ala., Chairman. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY STANDARDS 


Since the publication of Public Library Serv- 
ice, the association has been concerned about 
its use and continuing re-evaluation. The Board 
of Directors voted at the San Francisco Con- 
ference to terminate the old Committee on Pro- 
motion of the Revised Standards and to establish 
an overall Committee on Standards. Subcom- 
mittees or special committees would be con- 
cerned with revision of the basic document, im- 
plementation or amplification and use, and pro- 
motion of use of the standards. 


LIBRARY TRUSTEE HOME STUDY COURSE 


A new home study course for library trustees 
has been prepared by Miss Tommie Dora Barker, 
special library consultant and former dean of 
the Library School, Emory University. The ten 
lessons cover such topics as state laws, financing 
library service, staff, and evaluating the library's 
services in relation to standards. The readings 
and comments of the instructor would be valu- 
able to both the new and old trustee. Further 
information may be obtained from the Home 
Study Program, Georgia Center for Continuing 
Education, University of Georgia, Athens. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
{Р others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


QUT-OF-PRINT^:S.:45 BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this fleld as ploneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate ealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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_Announcing 


JAZZ, A Quarterly of American 
Music, Now in Its Second Issue 


The definitive jazz magazine; 80 pps. mini- 
mum; 6 x 9, book stock; scholarly and serious 
studies of jazz and jazz musicians. Reviews of 
important jazz LPs, full listing each quarter 
of all JAZZ LPs issued; Reviews of jazz 
books; interviews with jazz musicians, critical 
articles, sociological studies, and etymologies 
of jazz terms, Contributions from the major 
writers in the jazz field; including Andre 
Hodeir, Henry Pleasants, Louis Gottlieb, Al- 
bert J. McCarthy, John Hammond, Ralph J. 
Gleason, Studs Terkel, George Frazier, etc. 
Already subscribed to by numerous of the 
leading public, college and university libraries 
as an invaluable and standard reference work 
on this vital American art form. 


$3 per year, $1 per issue 


JAZZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
2110 Haste St., Berkeley 4, Calif. 








Jor DUMB WAITERS + BOOK 
LIFTS • MONEY LIFTS . 
RECORD CARRIERS 


Write for catalogs, specs, details 





D. A. MATOT, INC. 


1533 W. Altgeld Lincoln 9-2177 Chicago 14, Ili. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our special- 
ties. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352. White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 


13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 


SCIENTIFIC and Technical Journals wanted 
to buy and sell. A.L.A., Ashley, 27 East 21. New 
York 10, N.Y. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS in l6mm Sound- 
film. Full-length feature for permanent lease. 
"Extraordinarily Good. . . ." The Sat. Review. 
For rate and brochure write: BRANDON 
FILMS, INC., Dept. ALA, 200 West 57th 5L. 
New York 19, N.Y. 


SCHOLARLY, Scientific; Medical. and Tech- 
nical Journals and Periodicals. Buy and sell. 
send list of your duplicates. Denster Company, 
303-4th Ave., New York 10. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 


translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern 
foreign language classics. Interlinear Editions: 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 


first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations or Virgil’s 
Aeneid. Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of 
other translations. TRANSLATION PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


WANTED TO BUY 


U.L.O.S. Union list of serials. 2nd edition and 
supplements 1943, 1941-1943, 1944-1949. Con- 
tact: Miss Jacqueline Meeks, Flint College Li- 
brary, University of Michigan, 1321 E. Court St., 
Flint 3, Mich. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, ete. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities 
since 1952. No fees. Apply direct. Members’ 
qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. An important publication for you 
$5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACE- 
and your library. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, 
MENT DIRECTORY. Over 10,000 fascinating 
opportunities in all states, many foreign coun- 
tries. Complete verified information including 
salaries. Excellent for librarians with summer 
free and for your library. Send $3.00 now. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE. GRADUATE AWARD DI- 
RECTORIES for librarians and educators to 
subsidize the continuation of their education. 
Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; Vol. 
II (just published, no duplication) $3.00; Both 
Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, spe- 
cific information on over 400 awards in U.S. 
and overseas in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. 
AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange; a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
tion. Each $3.00 subscription entitles a librarian 
to one free Position Wanted listing. Blind ads 
$1.00 extra. 24 issues; nationwide coverage of 
jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben 
Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


U.S. AIR FORCES IN EUROPE—Nonap- 
propriated fund vacancies for librarians antici- 
pated in France, Germany, Italy, Turkey, and 
Libya. Manager for library program similar to 
small U.S. public library with emphasis on tech- 
nical service to Air Force units. U.S. citizen 
under 40 without dependents. Library Science 
degree from ALA accredited school and one year 
professional experience. Beginning salary $4980 
plus government quarters or quarters allowance. 
Forward U.S. Civil Service Form 57 in duplicate 
to Commander-in-Chief, На USAFE, DCS/Per- 


sonnel, ATTN: Command Librarian, APO 633. 
New York, N.Y. 


east 
WANTED CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN with de- 


gree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren's room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 


Larchmont, N.Y. 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN—for Concord, 


Mass. Particular emphasis on American history 
and literature. Good opportunity for varied ex- 
perience and assumption of responsibility in 
pleasant library. Starting salary $3300-$3700. 
Write: Mrs. Dorothy Nyren, Concord Free Pub- 
lic Library, Concord, Mass. 


EXTENSION LIBRARIAN needed to provide 
advisory and book service to more than 50 local 
libraries in the lakes and mountain region of 
New Hampshire. New bookmobile, complete with 
chauffeur-clerk to handle clerical details. Duties: 
speaking, writing articles and reviews, confer- 
ences and projects with local librarians and trus- 
tees, audio-visual programs, exhibits. One-half 
time spent on bookmobile, other half in advisory 
duties. A splendid opportunity for someone wish- 
ing a position requiring ability and independent 
judgment and initiative. An ideal spot for profes- 
sional growth. 5-day, 3744 hour week; combina- 
tion Social Security and state retirement; sick 
leave and vacation 114 work days each for every 
month worked; optional health insurance; travel 
costs paid by state. Qualifications: graduation 
from accredited library school required, experi- 
ence desirable. Salary to be arranged within the 
scale $4876-$5888. B-165. 


CATALOGER to be in charge of processing 
books for bookmobiles. Supervision of three cleri- 
cal assistants. Position open January 1, 1959. 
Salary range $4056-$5096. Apply to State Librar- 
ian, Maine State Library, Augusta, Me. 


ASSISTANT CATALOGER for college library 
45 minutes from Penn Station. Fifth year degree, 
working knowledge of one or more foreign lan- 
guages, at least one year of cataloging experi- 
ence. Faculty rank, T.I.A.A. retirement system, 
Social Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
medical insurance, one month vacation, 35 hour 
week. Beginning salary $4300. B-164. 


JUNIOR CHIDREN’S LIBRARIAN for ex- 
panding public library in library-minded com- 
munity of 50,000, 23 miles from New York City. 
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Separate children's room with well-used collec- 
tion of 17,500 vols. 5th year L.S. degree required. 
Starting salary to $4600 depending on experi- 
ence. No cataloging. 35 hour week, vacation, sick 
leave, New York State retirement, Social Secur- 
ity, health plan. Stimulating county organization 
of school and children's librarians. Public Li- 


brary, White Plains, N.Y. 
CHILDREN'S SPECIALIST at State Regional 


Library Center in Greenfield. To serve children 
and young people in 38 towns located in beauti- 
ful Connecticut Valley and along Mohawk Trail. 
Require library school graduate, preferably with 
experience. Salary $4043 to $5213. Write: As- 
sistant Director, Massachusetts Division of Li- 
brary Extension, 200 Newbury Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 


LIBRARIAN GRADE IV (rank of Instruc- 
tor). Position open March 1, 1959 in Serials 
Department of University Library. Master's de- 
gree or the equivalent and some experience with 
serials or documents, in a university, college, or 
reference library. Duties: To assist the Depart- 
ment Head in acquisition, exchange, and servic- 
ing of serials and periodicals. Salary range: 
$5237-$6809, with annual increment of $262. 
38% hours work week. One month's vacation. 
Compulsory State Retirement. Optional hos- 
pitalization. Write: Donald Е. Cameron, Li- 


brarian, Rutgers University Library, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 


DIRECTOR WANTED. New Southern Tier Li- 
brary System serving Steuben, Yates, and Alle- 
gheny counties. Headquarters in progressive 
Corning. Challenging position for qualified per- 
son with administrative skills who wants oppor- 
tunity to build own organization. Minimum 
requirements: library degree and six years ex- 
perience. New York Civil Service applies. Start- 
ing salary approximately $8000. Write Mrs. 
Campbell Rutledge, Jr., 17 East Fifth St., Corn- 
ing. N.Y. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN with ex- 
perience and degree to head staff of Sharon Pub- 
lic Library. Growing community, expansion 
planned, combined circulation Children & Adult 
Depts. over 100,000, cooperative school program. 


Salary commensurate with qualifications. Write 
F. J. Fleming, Box 392, Sharon, Mass. 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT HEAD for 
busy suburban library of over 100,000 vols. near 
New York City. Widely varied and appreciative 
public; cooperative staff. Salary: $5300-$6100 ac- 
cording to experience. College and library school 
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degrees plus reference experience required. Good 
book collection, salary schedule, retirement, So- 
cial Security, health plan and usual employee 
benefits. B-167. 


southeast 
CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN. Graduation from 


an accredited library school. Interesting position 
now open. Excellent promotional opportunities. 
Salary $4350-$4950. Retirement, Social Security, 
sick leave and vacation. Five-day, 40-hour week. 
Write Director, Kanawha County Public Library, 


Charleston, W.Va. 
THE MODEL CITY, Anniston, Ala., has open- 


ings for Assistant Public Libraries Director: 
Children's Librarian; and Bookmobile Librarian. 
City Library service includes central library, 5 
branches and bookmobile, serving 33,000 popu- 
lation. Salaries open depending upon training 
and experience. 5-day, 40-hour work week, paid 
sick leave and vacation. Ideal working conditions 
in beautiful Southern city. Apply to: John D. 
Hyatt, Public Libraries Director, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Anniston, Ala. 


LIBRARIAN for one of Florida's most beauti- 
ful and modern libraries in the fastest growing 
county of the U. S. Addition to library set for 
early 1959. Challenge for one with experience, 
ability, and initiative. Cooperative Library Board. 
Apply: Melbourne Public Library, Melbourne, 
Fla. 


midwest 


DAYTON UNIVERSITY. ASSISTANT to 
take charge of Reference and Periodicals. Cath- 
olic co-educational, undergraduate. Library de- 
gree. $4350-$5300. On instructional staff of fac- 
ulty. T.L.A.A. Phone or write: Brother Walter 
Roesch, Dayton 9. Ohio. 


HEAD CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN and Ref- 
erence Librarian. Children's librarian to super- 
vise an extensive program of services. Refer- 
ence librarian for a busy department with excel- 
lent book collection. B.L.S. or M.L.S. required. 
Salary to be arranged. Minimum $4620. 40-hour 
week; 4 weeks vacation; sick leave; 5095 of 
hospitalization paid by library. Retirement: 
Municipal and Social Security. Apply to: Marie 
W. Barkman, Librarian, Mead Public Library, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


SCHOOL SERVICE ASSISTANT, Public Li- 
brary Extension Department. To supervise selec- 
tion and distribution of juvenile books for use 
in 40 elementary schools; to provide advisory 
service for principals and teachers. Under 45 
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with bachelor and L.S. degrees. Beginning 
salary up to $5950 depending upon experience 
and background, credit for military experience. 
Allowance for additional graduate level train- 
ing. Annual increments, 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. New air-conditioned library as 
part of a new educational-cultural center. 
Rapidly expanding city of 200,000. Apply: Per- 
sonnel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 


DIRECTOR OF LIBRARY, University City, 
Mo. (suburb of St. Louis). Full charge of ex- 
cellent library in suburban residential community 
of 58,000. Salary range $6000-$6900. College and 
library school graduate. Submit resume to Mrs. 
W. L. Chandler, 7031 Waterman Ave., University 
City 5, Mo. 


THE ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 
professional assistants for work in reference, 
cataloging and circulation. Good promotional op- 
portunities in a busy metropolitan library. Sal- 
aries range from $4080 to $4560 for fifth year 
degree and from $3780 to $4260 for fourth year 
degree, depending on experience. Write to W. B. 
Wood, Assistant Director, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, 1301 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


BRANCH LIBRARY supervisory position. 
Maximum salary on appointment $5080 per year 
= with at least 7 years professional experience. An- 
nual increments. Must have degree from ac- 
credited library school. Opportunity for advance- 
ment in position and salary. Retirement and in- 
surance plan. Month vacation. Write Personnel 
Supervisor, Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Position now 
open in growing, modern library. Training and 
experience required; salary schedule, range 
$4080-$5220; vacation; municipal retirement, 
Social Security; Blue Shield Plan; sick leave. 
Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


Large automotive concern in Detroit needs 
recent female Library Science graduate to do 
general library work. Must have ability to cata- 
logue and handle reference work. Central loca- 
tion, many fine benefit programs. Minimum 
rate $5200 per annum. Please state education, 
age, experience and salary requirements. Reply 


B-166. 
CATALOG LIBRARIAN: Michigan State Li- 


brary has opening for an experienced Cataloger. 
Salary ($5011-$6305) is subject to adjustment, 


depending upon qualifications. Require graduate 
degree in Library Science plus at least one year 
of suitable experience. State civil service position 
which offers Social Security and state retirement 
benefits (hospitalization and life insurance avail- 
able), longevity pay, sick leave and 13 days an- 
nual vacation, 40-hour, five-day week. No evening 
hours. Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assistant State 
Librarian, Michigan State Library, 125 E. Shia- 
wassee Street, Lansing, Mich. 


ACQUSITIONS LIBRARIAN (the job is 
OK'd for fulltime now)! BA and BLS required. 
Salary $4719 to $5356 in 4 steps; start higher 
than beginning rate, for prof. experience in 
Acquisitions or related work. 40 hr. week, good 
working conditions, very congenial staff. Apply 
to: Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac City 
Libraries, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, Mich. 


WANTED: Head Librarian, City Library with 
Bookmobile. Must have library degree with ex- 
perience in handling public relations. Salary 
$6000 and up depending on experience and quali- 
fications. Month's vacation and paid sick leave. 
Illinois Municipal Retirement Fund and Social 
Security. Apply to: Charles D. Ehlert, M.D., 604a 
East Broadway, Alton, Ill. 


LAKE COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY located 
in Northern Indiana near Chicago serving popu- 
lation over 100,000 (projected) through nine 
community libraries, book trailers at schools, and 
bookmobile has professional positions for staff 
specialists and public service librarians. Diversi- 
fied experience with advancement opportunities 
in a new system. Opportunity to bring into reality 
ALA principles of coordinated library service 
with adequate support basis. Salaries open. Re- 
tirement. 40-hour, 5-day week. Director, Lake 
County Public Library, Merrillville, Ind. 


southwest 
BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for multi-county 


demonstration in Texas under LSA. Qualifica- 
tions: L.S. degree required; experience. Sick 
leave, optional hospitalization, vacation at end 
of demonstration year, Social Security, state re- 
tirement. Demonstration begins February 1, 
1959, Salary $4500. Write to: W. B. Harwell, 
State Librarian, Austin, Tex. 


SUPERVISOR OF FIELD SERVICES on the 
staff of the Rural Library Service, Texas State 
Library. Exciting and challenging work in the 
development of new library systems through 
demonstrations under the Library Services Act. 
Two other supervisors are on the staff. Forty- 
hour week, 18 days sick leave and 10 days vaca- 
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tion per year, Social Securitv, state retirement, 
optional hospitalization insurance. Travel costs 
paid by state. Qualifications: Graduation from 
an ALA accredited library school, experience in 
rural library extension, a knowledge of regional 
library service, ability to plan and conduct 
workshops. Salary $6500. Write W. B. Harwell, 
State Librarian, Austin, Tex. 


pacific northwest 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. Begnning salary 
up to $4800 with L.S. degree. Regional library 
in Washington's Cascade Mountain area (see 
cover of Nov. ALA Bulletin). Brand new build- 
ing with beautiful children's room. Growing and 
appreciative public. Opportunity to work with 
9-County Library Sve. Act. Demonstration library 
on our doorstep. Apply Librarian: North Central 
Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in library 
serving capital city of 25,000. Should have library 
training approved college. Prefer degree, experi- 
ence. Salary open. Would be directly responsible 
to city library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, Library Board, Helena, Mont. 


OREGON STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL Ref- 
erence Librarian needed with background in 
work with young adults. Bibliography, reference 
and consultant work with school and public 
libraries. Degree required and four years pro- 
fessional experience. Civil Service, State Retire- 
ment, Social Security. Salary $4560-$5760. Ap- 
ply: Miss Eloise Ebert, Oregon State Library, 
Salem. 


far west 
FOR A BETTER PLACE TO LIVE and 


Greater Opportunities, Come to Pomona, Cali- 
fornia. Two positions open, beginning salary 
$3936-$4716, depending on qualifications. Read- 
er's Assistant: Graduates, this is a good place to 
begin and advance rapidly; if you are more ex- 
perienced we have room for your special abili- 
ties in a growing library system. Assistant Chil- 
dren’s Librarian to take charge of children’s 
work in branch; this is a golden opportunity to 
advance your career under a cracker-jack chil- 
dren’s supervisor. We have a creative program 
and welcome new ideas. Pomona has liberal va- 
cation and fringe benefits. Both positions apply 
to Raymond M. Holt, Pomona Public Library, 
380 N. Main St., Pomona, Calif. 


COLLEGE REFERENCE LIBRARIAN with 
knowledge and interest in music and recordings. 
Position also includes supervision of audio serv- 
ice in library and cataloging of recordings. Suc- 
cessful college reference experience desirable. 
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Must be graduate of ALA accredited library 
school. Special, general secondary or Junior Col- 
lege. California teaching credential required. Po- 
sition open September 1959, Salarv schedule 
$5100-$9870. Letter of application should be as 
complete as possible listing all educational and 
professional experience. Write: Mrs. Edla R. 
Walter, Librarian, College of San Mateo, San 
Mateo, Calif. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA, CITY LI- 
BRARY has immediate opening for experienced 
cataloguer as Assistant in the Catalogue Depart- 
ment of the Main Library. Cosmopolitan com- 
munity. Congenial staff and progressive admin- 
istration. Liberal sick leave, vacation, health in- 
surance and other civil service benefits. State 
retirement plan. Salary $5220 to $5793. LS de- 
gree required, and three years of professional 
cataloguing experience. Send to Personnel De- 
partment, City Hall, Santa Monica, Calif., for 
application and further particulars. 


hawaii 
DOES HAWAII APPEAL TO YOU as a place 


to live and work? Would you like to join the 
hundred or so professional librarians who have 
found a satisfying career at the Crossroads of the 
Pacific? We have openings for adult bookmobile 
librarian, fine arts assistant, senior cataloger. 
salary up to $5124. We also need a competent 
and experienced man or woman to head our Sci- 
ence and Industry Section, salary up to $5532. 
Accredited library school required, 45 or under. 
Month vacation, sick leave, retirement plus So- 
cial Security. Write enclosing photo, to Library 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


Salary 
Minimum Maximum 
Librarian I $331 $394 
Librarian II 364 427 
Librarian III 398 461 
Catalog Librarian I 364 427 
Catalog Librarian II 364 461 
Catalog Librarian III 398 496 
Children's Librarian I 364. 427 
Children's Librarian II 398 461 
Children's Librarian III 434 496 


Appointments to positions in these classes may 
be made at any salary interval between the mini- 
mum and maximum of the range at which quali- 
fied persons can be recruited, Recruitment is on 
a continuous basis until needs are met throughout 
the Territory of Hawaii. Contact the follewing 
for information and application: Mrs. Loretta 
Fukuda, Recruiting & Examining Supervisor, 
Department of Civil Service, Territory of Hawaii, 
825 Mililani St, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 
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HOSE who read this column 

know that sometimes I remi- 

nisce a bit. So you won't be 
surprised if I approach the Civil 
War through the Black Hills of 
South Dakota where I was born 
and spent my girlhood. Perhaps I 
should explain here that I didn't live in the 
Black Hills during the Civil War. Until 
1876 that area was inhabited solely by Sioux 
Indians. I came along considerably later, 
and before me there were, of course, my 
parents, both New Yorkers. 

During its frontier period few Middle 
Westerners had come to the Black Hills. 
Among our neighbors in Rapid City were 
New Englanders, New Yorkers, Texans, 
and a liberal sprinkling from other eastern 
and southern states. Many southerners came 
by way of Wyoming, having driven cattle 
there from Texas. 

All these pioneers came to the Black Hills 
to help build a new country, and they didn’t 
waste much time in argument about past dif- 
ferences. As I recall the adult conversations 
when neighbors gathered under the trees in 
our yard, most of the masculine wrath was 
concentrated on the "boys east of the River 
(Missouri)’’ who it seemed were bent on 
doing the Black Hills wrong. 

I know now that for some sections of the 
United States different history textbooks 
were prepared—some for the North, others 
for the South. As I recall, our study of the 
war was pretty much limited to dates and 
the names of a few battles. We did celebrate 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday, and I don't 





remember that there were any dis- 
senters. We probably would have 
celebrated Robert E. Lee's birthday 
too if that had been an official 
school holiday in South Dakota. 

Our great hero was Teddy 
Roosevelt because of his "Rough 
Rider" days. He had spent a lot of time in 
the Black Hills and we named a mountain 
after him. 

Since I actually knew little about the Civil 
War until I was an adult, I have read with 
special interest Compton articles on the 
Civil War, its aftermath, and its heroes. So 
objective and dispassionate is their treat- 
ment that no major complaint or criticism 
has ever come to us from any section of the 
country. 

The main articles dealing directly with 
the Civil War and its aftermath are, of 
course, The Civil War, American; The Re- 
construction Period; and The Confederate 
States. The first two were rewritten and re- 
illustrated in 1955. Since then there have 
been new biographies of Abraham Lincoln 
and Robert E. Lee. The biography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln is one of the best in our new 
presidential series. 

Listed in the Compton Fact-Index under 
Civil War is a long list of other biographies; 
including Jefferson Davis and Ulysses S. 
Grant. There are separate articles on the 
chief battles (also listed in the Fact-Index) 
and numerous other articles which cover 
special phases of the war. Our new article 
on the History of the United States devotes 
a section to this period in our history. 
ETE. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
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Doubleday Publications The Literary Guild of America, Inc. Garden City Books 
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APRIL COVER 


This photograph came from the 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, public li- 
brary, as did the illustration on 
page 300. This library has an 
active and successful public rela- 
tions program. Libraries could 
well use more photographs oj 
this type in their publicity. 
Newspaper and magazine edi- 
tors accept them readily and 
readers always like them. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors' 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. А microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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WRITER'S MARKET 


HELPS 
PEOPLE 
SELL 


what they write 


Every good library has one or more 
copies of THE WRITERS MARKET 


because it is authentic, official and 





needed by citizens of every growing 
community. Contains the name, ad- 
dress and rate of payment of 3,000 
markets for writers: plays, poems, 
stories, books, T.V., radio, jokes, syndi- 
cates, crosswords, articles—3,000 buy- 
ing markets. It's endorsed by big-name 
writers such as Fannie Hurst, Erskine 
Caldwell, and Faith Baldwin, who say 
WRITERS MARKET ranks with the 
dictionary and typewriter as a writer's 
basic tool 450 pages. Cloth bound 
WRITER'S MARKET sells for $4.50, 
paper bound $3.50. Do you have the 
1959 edition? % off for 2 copies; 40% 


off, 3 copies or more. Order direct from 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


Room 604D 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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THE BULLETIN BOARD 





The ALA Nominating Committee solicits sugges- 
tions from the membership for candidates for 
the offices of vice president (president-elect) ; 
second vice president; councilors-at-large. Your 
suggestions may be sent to any member of the 
committee: Rutherford D. Rogers (chairman), 
chief assistant librarian, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C.; Hoyt Galvin, director, 
Public Library, Charlotte, N.C.; Frances Henne, 
associate professor, School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, New York 27; Ruth 
Rutzen, director, Home Reading Service, Detroit 
Public Library, Detroit 2; or Lawrence Clark 
Powell, librarian, University of California Li- 
brary, Los Angeles. Calif. 


* 


This Week Magazine, as a part of its participa- 
tion in National Library Week, April 12-18, will 
publish on April 12 a special article by Clifton 
Fadiman called “А Lifetime Reading Plan." The 
article lists 100 books that Fadiman says every 
American should plan to read. Librarians may 
obtain an advance confidential copy of the list 
from Richard L. Neale, This Week Magazine, 
485 Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 


* 


The Council on Library Resources has granted 
$15,000 to the National Microfilm Association to 
be used in several projects centering around its 
eighth annual meeting, which is being held in 
Washington April 2-4. Part of the money will 
be used to pay part of the expenses of selected 
archival and library technical personnel who 
are attending the meeting from distant parts of 
the country; part to bring experimental, special 
purpose and other non-commercial equipment to 
the annual meeting for display; and the rest for 
preparation of a Guide to Micro-Reproducing 
Equipment, to be edited by Hubbard W. Ballou 
of the Columbia University Library. Much of the 
equipment described in the guide will be on 
display at the meeting, and the Guide will be 
distributed without charge to registrants and to 
libraries. 

The theme of the meeting is A Century of 
Microfilm Progress, 1859-1959, commemorating 
the centennial of the first microfilm patent, 
granted in Paris, June 21, 1859, to René Prudent 
Patrice Dagron. It was Dagron who developed 
the use of microfilm during the Franco-Prussian 
War, when more than 300,000 letters and dis- 
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TREASURE TROVE... 
Helps you serve young readers better! 


You've probably seen it often in your library. Youngsters scanning the 
shelves, looking for certain types of stories and passing up dozens be- 
cause the title words did not define the kind of story in the book. That's 
why Treasure Trove illustrates the title panels. Is the youngster looking 
for sea stories? A boat, a ship's wheel or other easily recognizable symbol 
catches the young reader's eyes . . . tells him what title words so often 
cant... shows him your shelves are alive with reading treasure and 
keeps him coming back. Whatever types of stories youngsters want, 
Treasure Trove illustrated title panels help them find them quickly, easily. 
Then, Treasure Trove covers, faithful reproductions of the original dust 
jacket art in magnificent color, further stimulate the urge to read. Books 
look exciting. Youngsters want to take them home. 


And, they can take Treasure Trove bound books home more often be- 

cause Treasure Trove bound books have more circulations in them. Extra 

strong buckram and durable printing inks plus the craftsmanship of 

your Treasure Trove binder give books extra long life. With all this, 

Treasure Trove bound books cost no more than ordinary ones. 

In every way, Treasure Trove helps you serve young readers better. 
Write for a free list of authorized Treasure Trove binders today. 
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See Treasure Trove at the ALA Conference, June 21-26 
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patches were reproduced on microfilm and flown 
by carrier pigeon into Paris after the city had 
been surrounded and cut off completely from 
communication with the outside world. 
| * 
In *The Effective Location of Public Library 
Buildings" Joseph L. Wheeler makes a number 
of trenchant statements on what he regards as 
misconceptions about the placement of libraries. 
Notably, he takes an unequivocal stand against 
placing the library *in a civic center, or 'coordi- 
nated' with other civic or cultural buildings, to 
fulfill some theoretical relationship." Number 52 
of the University of Illinois Occasional Papers, 
this is one of the first of the series to be sold 
rather than given away. The price: $1.00. 
* 

The Library of Congress is offering a free service 
designed to help all libraries using the Dewey 
Decimal Classification keep the sixteenth edition 
up to date. А new publication, called Decimal 
Classification Additions, Notes and Decisions, is 
to be published quarterly, or more often when 
necessary. It will correct errors discovered in the 
sixteenth edition, add new classification numbers 
and new interpretations of old numbers, suggest 
new index entries, and, generally, keep the Deci- 


mal Classification up to date on the basis of new 
literature and of books classifed (LC now as- 
signs Dewey numbers from the sixteenth edition 
only). The publication will be edited by the 
Decimal classification office. headed by Benjamin 
A. Custer. 
* 

An institute on regional and multi-county library 
service is being held at the University of Minne- 
sota library school, April 10-11. For information 
write Frederick Wezeman at the school, Min- 


neapolis 14. 
* 


Seymour Lubetzky has been named as the second 
United States representative to attend the plan- 
ning meeting for the proposed International Con- 
ference on Cataloging. (Wyllis Wright had al- 
ready been appointed.) The planning meeting 
will be held in London in July 1959. Summer 
1961 is the present proposed date for the con- 


ference. 
* 


The American Council on Nato, 22 East 67th 
Street, New York 21, is taking the initiative in 
organizing observance of the tenth anniversary 
of the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty. Al- 
though the anniversary occurs on April 4, activi- 





Now ! 


INDEX LEXICORUM 
Edited by Gert A. Zischka 


A UNIVERSAL BIBLIOGRAPHIC GUIDE TO ALPHABETICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS AND SPECIAL DICTIONARIES 
IN ALL FIELDS 


The first comprehensive bibliography of general and special encyclopedias and 
special dictionaries of all fields published throughout the world since the invention 


of printing. Lists over 7,000 works. 


Arranged by title in subject greups with a detailed index by author and key word. 


The most important works in each subject have been marked with an asterisk. 


XLIV, 320 pages Vienna 1959 


cloth, $12.00 


large octavo 


STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 East 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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ties have been planned to extend through 
September, including a traveling railroad exhibit 
called *Schoolroom Progress, U.S.A." The Coun- 
cil has published a materials list and order form 
which libraries may use in ordering community 
activities kits, club and school kits, resource lists, 
films, filmstrips, displays, and speakers kits. 
* 


Mental Health Week is being observed April 26- 
May 2. One of the purposes of the Week is to 
promote a better understanding of the mentally 
ill as people, of their needs, and to reduce the 
stigma of mental illness. The National Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, 10 Columbus Circle, New 
York 19, is distributing a leaflet which tells how 
organizations can participate in the observance, 
which this year is called *Operation Friendship." 
Жж 
Henry Birnbaum, chief circulation librarian of 
the Brooklyn College Library, reports an enthusi- 
astic response to his letter in the January ALA 
Bulletin urging that circulation librarians be rep- 
resented in the ALA organization. Warren B. 
Kuhn's letter on the same subject was printed in 
the February issue. Mr. Birnbaum asks that all 
interested librarians write him as soon as possible, 
letting him know whether they favor petitioning 
for a division, a round table, or a section of ALA, 


and, if a section, in which division. The Brooklyn 
College Library is at Bedford Avenue and Avenue 
H, Brooklyn 10. 
* 

Margaret Scoggin’s “First Catch Your Hare: Li- 
brary Service to Youth" (January ALA Bulletin) 
is being translated for publication in the Swedish 
library journal Biblioteksbladet; is being re- 
printed as a separate by the National Association 
for the Advancement of Science; has already 
been quoted in Vogue. This is evidence of the 
value of the article and of the universality of in- 
terest in its subject. eoo 


FOREIGN 
CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


Ф FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY USE. 
Invaluable to students. 


* BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, appealing to 


every reader. 
* A PROJECT SPONSORED BY ALA 
For catalog write to: 
PACKAGE LIBRARY 
69-41 Groton Street, Forest Hills 75, N.Y. 








The New York Public Library 


a pre-eminent research library 
84 branches & bookmobiles, 


urban and suburban 


invites applications from 


Recent library school graduates 


© Salary without experience $4550 
increments to $5990 


© Liberal leave & retirement plans 


© In-service training in specialized services 
and for promotion to higher-paying senior 


& supervisory positions 
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Visit the NYPL booth, ALA Conference, Washington, D.C. 


Apply Alan L. Heyneman, Personnel Officer, The New York Public Library, N. Y. 18, N.Y. 
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HEROES or AMERICA SERIES 
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These outstanding fifty titles portray the common man of all our early American 


ANDY JACKSON by Polly Angell 

BACK OF BEYOND hy George Franklin 

THE BELLS OF CARMEL by Edith Blackburn 
BIG BRIDGE TO BROOKLYN by Frances Browin 
THE BIG COUNTRY by Edward Herron 
CAPTIVE ISLAND by August Derleth 

CAPTURED WORDS by Frances Browin 

THE CHALLENGERS by Jo Lundy 

CHEROKEE STRIP by Aileen Fisher 

COONSKIN FOR A GENERAL by Alma B. Weber 
COUNTRY OF THE HAWK by August Derleth 
COWMAN'S KINGDOM by Edmund Collier 

DAY OF GLORY hy Philip Spencer 

DE SOTO: CHILD OF THE SUN hy Wm. Steele 
EMPIRE OF FUR hy August Derleth 

THE FIGHTING QUAKER by Frank Latham 

A FLAG FOR LAFITTE by Frederick Lane 

FIRST ADMIRAL by Frederick Lane 

GRAY BONNETS by Slater Brown 

GRAY RIDERS by Manly Wellman 

THE GREATEST ADVENTURE by Frederick Lane 
GREEN GROWS THE PRAIRIE by Charlie Simon 
HOMESTEAD OF THE FREE by Aileen Fisher 
JED SMITH: TRAIL BLAZER by Frank B. Latham 
KING OF THE CLIPPERS by Edmund Collier 


as well as the advanced. 

Especially directed to children between the ages of 10-16, grades 4-10, these 
books make excellent supplementary reading for a broad curriculum area. 

Each is attractively bound in sturdy library bindings. Only $81.50 for fifty titles. 
$1.75 each if you order individual titles. 


forefathers as the real heroes, who with courage, vision and perserverance molded 
this great land of ours into the world's greatest democracy. 
These high interest level and low vocabulary books are ideal for the slow reader 


LAND OF GRAY GOLD hy August Derleth 

THE LAW OR THE GUN hy Frank Latham 

LET THE MOON GO BY hy Emma Sterne 
LITTLE GIANT OF SCHENECTADY hy D. Markey 
LONG BLACK SCHOONER hy Emma Sterne 
THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER hy Frederick Lane 
MARK TWAIN hy Blaise Lane 

MEDALS FOR MORSE hy Jean Latham 

MEN OF FLIGHT hy Charles Verrall 

ONE BIT OF LAND hy Edith Blackburn 
OVER-MOUNTAIN BOY hy Wm. Steele 
PASSAGE TO TEXAS hy Iris Vinton 

PAT & THE IRON HORSE hy Polly Angell 
PRINTER'S DEVIL hy Emma Sterne 

RETURN OF THE ALASKAN hy Edward Herron 
RIVER OF GOLD hy Clifford Cheshire 

SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY hy Wilbur Granberg 
STORY OF ELI WHITNEY by Jean Latham 
TIMBER! by Aileen Fisher 

WAGON WHEELS hy Wm. Breyfogle 
WATCHTOWERS AND DRUMS by Emma Sterne 
WHEAT WON'T WAIT by Adele Nathan 
WILDCAT, THE SEMINOLE by Electa Clark 
WINDS OF CHANGE by Rhoda Wyngard 

WITH SWORD AND PEN by Bradford Smith 


SEND ORDERS OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO: 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 


1024 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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fifteen feet 
Of book space 





You get fifteen feet of portable book space with this modern 
Gaylord Book Truck. Handsomely finished and sturdily con- 
structed. Smooth-acting, ball-bearing casters for quiet, easy 
operation. Bolted, three shelf construction assures greater 
rigidity and longer life. Overall length, less than three feet 
with ample space between the 14/4” shelves. Available in 
fight or dark finish on oak or maple. Transportation paid. 


Write for complete information and prices 


No. 23-5 and other Gaylord Book Trucks - 
may be ordered with 4 swivel casters or 
2 fixed and 2 swivel casters. 


f £ 








library | Gaylord Bros. Ino. | 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 





“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service" 
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Books DO 
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Live Longer An | 


HOLLISTON 





тне HOLLISTON MILLS, iuc. 
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BINDINGS ! 


So ... there's really no reason why 
you should get those tell-tale “Librar- 
ian Lines" in your face! Not when 
you specify Holliston Roxite Library 
Buckram for all your library binding 
problems. 

Here is an especially designed bind- 
ing fabric that is made for one par- 
ticular purpose — to withstand the 
day-in, day-out hard usage that books 
get in libraries. It is wear, scratch, 
tear and moisture resistant and can 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth. Its 
wide range of bright and attractive 
colors gives books a new look which 
starts and keeps them in circulation. 

Whatever your particular book 
binding problems are, you can solve 
them by specifying 


HOLLISTON 


ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 





NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York * Philadelphia * Chicago 
Milwaukee * San Francisco - 









LETTERS 
FROM OUR 


FREE FOR ALL 


READERS 


Confusion Compounded in Ohio 


Your editorial [Confusion in Ohio, February is- 
sue| was of particular concern to the trustees 
of this library and myself, because it was a tax 
appeal suit by this library which sparked the 
supreme court ruling which is now causing 
Cleveland such soul-searching. We had appealed 
the allocation for the year 1958 which the county 
budget commission made, and the board of tax 
appeals found in our favor. The question of pay- 
ment by schools for library services had come 
up during the hearing, but was not an issue. 
Following the ruling of the tax board, the city 
of Chillicothe appealed to the supreme court, 
making the contention that the county library 
was charging the schools less than the cost of 
providing services, and therefore was asking the 
budget commission for money which, said the 
city solicitor, rightly belonged to Chillicothe. 

[ After the needs of the schools and libraries in 
each county are met, the rest of the proceeds from 
the Ohio intangible tax goes to the municipal- 
ities and to the county government itself.—E». | 

So it wasn’t this library, or any other, or any 
school, which stirred up the whole mess. In fact, 
there is harmony (maybe not perfect) between 
the county library and the schools of the county 
as far as library services are concerned. The 
trustees of this library have always felt that 
school children are as much a part of our public 
as their parents are, and the tax board in its 
opinion made approximately the same statement. 
We consider service to children, including young 
people of high-school age, as part of our proper 
field. 

Ray ЕмвкеЕ, librarian 
Ross County District Library 
Chillicothe, Ohio 


A Village Library 


Even though “Overdue Finds” has been discon- 
tinued, you may find use for the following quota- 
tion. It is so very true of any village library. 
“Before he began visiting the library, Yuri 
Andreievich had only rarely been to Yuriatin; he 
had nothing in particular to do there, and he 
hardly knew it. Now, as the reading room gradu- 
ally filled with local people, some sitting down 
near to him and others farther away, he felteas if 
he were getting to know the town by standing at 
one of its bustling intersections, and as if 
not only the people but also the houses and the 
streets in which they lived were coming into the 
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room.”—Doctor Zhivago, by Boris Pasternak, 
page 288. 
Mns. EvELYN MACFARLAND, director 
Merrick Library 
Merrick, L.I., N.Y. 


This quotation is being printed as an acknowl- 
edgment of the many contributions to “Overdue 
Finds" which continue to come in, although the 
feature was discontinued more than a year ago. 


—En. 


The February Issue 


I found Dr. Martin's article to be an especially 
clear and cogent analysis of the many problems 
of policy and service which both the public li- 
brary and the school library must face. I hope 
that the February issue will stimulate more li- 
braries to investigate the possibilities of coopera- 
tion within the community. 

I have recommended that every member of our 
staff, both professional and clerical, read this 
issue of the Bulletin. We hope to discuss some 
of the questions which it raises at a future staff 
meeting. 

Tuomas J. Garvin, chief librarian 
Abbot Public Library 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 





Coming in May... 


GOOD BOOKS 


FOR CHILDREN 
edited by Mary K. Eakin 


For parents, teachers, and above all li- 
brarians—a guide to 1,000 outstanding 
children’s books published in the last 
decade. 

In recent years, increased awareness of 
the responsibility of the reviewer of chil- 
dren’s books to his audience has resulted 
in greater critical assessment, more spe- 
cific gradings, and more concern with the 
potential usefulness of a book. 

The Bulletin of the Center for Chil- 
dren’s Books has pioneered in this area. 
Good Books for Children is a convenient 
selection of 1,000 books recommended 
by the Bulletin. 

Each book is listed by author, and also 
һу age level in a subject classification 
which includes curricular uses as well as 
general content areas. 368 pages $5.95 


The University of Chicago Press 
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Designed for beauty 
--- built to last 


Recently redesigned by the combined tal- 
ents of our technical staff and consulting 
designers of the New York Public Li- 
brary System, Standard offers one of the 
most complete lines of institutional and 
library furniture. 


And it is a quality line. Made of the 
finest northern hard maple... mortise 
and tenon joints prevail: drawers and 
trays dovetailed ...cast brass hardware 
... three finishes, all hand-rubbed to a 
stain patina. And every item in our line 
is guaranteed against warping, splitting 
or faulty workmanship for one year! 


A complete planning service at no ob- 
ligation will help you meet your most 
exacting needs. Meanwhile, send for our 
latest catalog which describes the entire 
line in detail. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


LIBRARY DIVISION 


10 Columbus Circle 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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versatile 
GLOBE-WERNICKE More students can work better in a smaller area with 


Globe-Wernicke free-standing study carrels, Providing ample 


study carrels privacy for distraction-free study, carrels are easily assem- 
bled with standard components into various arrangements, 


put all your to fit any space. They offer the most favorable working 
conditions in a minimum of floor area. Designed for smart 
space to work 


appearance and efficiency, Globe-Wernicke study carrels may 





be wired to provide electrical outlets for fluorescent lighting. 
А You'll find G/W study carrels easy to disassemble and ге- 
arrange to meet expansion or reorganization | | 





demands. Modular equipment gives unlimited 
flexibility to suit your personal requirements. 






Globe-Wernicke 
makes — 
business a pleasure 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 


^R) 


ЁО, 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. e Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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the story of 


DINOSAURS 


by Stanley and Barbara Brown 
4 pages in Full Color 


Illustrated by Donald Bolognese 





Cloth $2.95 Grades 4 up 


(^ 22 


"Accurate information in simple language 
abundantly illustrated"—Science News Letter 


Pronouncing guide—full index—bibliography. 
ЕЈ 


Written by Eunice Holsaert 


animals of the Arctic. 


Large easy-to-read type... 
Grades 3 and 4 


the story of ANIMALS 


The mammal families of the world. 





Where they live—how they get their food—how they care for their 
young, and how they have changed from their early ancestors. 


Index—bibliography—pronouncing guide. 


Reinforced binding $2.95. Cloth. Illustrated by Donald Bolognese. 


Easy-to-read science for the 8 to 12 year old 


Illustrated by Alice Hirsh 
Age: 6-10 years 
a 


The Story of ROCKS 
and MINERALS 


Illustrated by L. Oviatt Welcome 
A Guidebook for Young 


Collectors 


by David M. Seaman, American 
Museum of Natural History 


4 pages in Full Color 








Index-Glossary-Pronouncing Guide 
156 illustrations, Large easy-to-read type. 
10-14 years. Cloth $2.95 


HARVEY 








by Gaylord Johnson 
4 pages in Full Color 





Thank you, MR. SUN 


The impact of the sun on every aspect of our lives—whether it is the 
food we eat, the water we drink, the gasoline that drives our cars, the 
clothes we wear or the synthetics we make. 


“Recommended for science collections, for grades 2-5.”—Jr. Libraries 
Large easy-to-read type. Color on every page. 











the story of 


MATHEMATICS 


by Hy Ruchlis and 
Jack Engelhardt 


8 pages in Full Color 


Introductory Geometry 
and Algebra 


Illustrated by Frank Angelini 
Cloth $2.95 Grades 6 up 


Index 


Easy-to-read science 





* 
Illustrated by Robert Gartland, 


Life in the ARCTIC American Museum of Natural History. 
Planned and edited by Herman and Nina Schneider 


The story of Arctic life. Authentic information about the people and 


Cloth $2.50 





by Hy Ruchlis 


Cloth $2.50 


The Story of 
SHELLS 


Illustrated by 
Christopher Williams 


A Guidebook for Young 
Collectors 


by Curtis Martin 
4 pages in Full Color 





Index-Glossary-Pronouncing Guide 
9-12 years. Cloth $2.95 


Large easy-to-read type. 139 illustrations. 
* 


HOUSE 


PUBLISHERS 
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WASHINGTON 


REPORT 





by Germaine Krettek 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


HEARINGS before the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on the appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor and of Health, Education, and 
Welfare began in February. Included in the 
budget is the following recommendation for the 
Library Services Act: Grants for Library Serv- 
ices, $5,150,000 (unobligated 1959 funds, esti- 
mate $850,000, will be carried over into 1960 to 
achieve the same level in 1960 as in 1959). 

ALA is presenting testimony in support of the 
full authorization of $7,500,000. In view of the 
concentrated drive by the administration to main- 
tain the budget recommendations, it will take a 
great deal of effort by librarians, trustees, and 
friends of libraries to induce the Appropriations 
Committee to increase the amount for the Li- 
brary Services Act. This can be done, however, 
as shown by the experience of the last two years. 
In both years, the President recommended 
$3,000,000, but for fiscal 1958 Congress increased 
the amount to $5,000,000, and for fiscal 1959 the 
budget figure was doubled and $6,000,000 was 
appropriated. 

The amount of $5,150,000 for fiscal 1960 was 
arrived at by estimating that $850,000 of the 
$6,000,000 appropriated for fiscal 1959 will not 
be requested by about fifteen states which do not 
have sufficient matching funds available. This 
reasoning does not stand up under an examina- 
tion of facts, however, since all funds appropri- 
ated under the Library Services Act are allocated 
to the states even though a state does not use its 
full allotment. These allocations remain availa- 
ble to specific states for one succeeding fiscal 
year unless the state certifies that it will not be 
using its funds (as did Indiana and Wyoming in 
fiscal 1958). To date no state has made such a 
certification for fiscal 1959. 

Over 30 states already have sufficient funds 
available to match for allotments under the full 
$7,500,000 authorization. 

Those states which have been using their 
full allotments under this year's $6,000,000 ap- 
propriation will have less money available under 
an appropriation of $5,150,000 in fiscal 1960. 
Only those states which have 1959 unexpended 
balances on June 30, 1959, will have these carry- 
over funds to add to their allotments under a 
$5,150,000 appropriation in fiscal 1960. 
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Although this $5,150,000 is an increase of 
$2,150,000 over what the President recommended 
last year ($3,000,000), it is still $2,350,000 less 
than the full authorization of $7,500,000 and is a 
14 per cent decrease from the $6,000,000 ap- 
propriated by the Congress for this current fiscal 
period. 


DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 


Since 1957 the method of distributing U. S. 
Government publications through the Depository 
Library System has been under study by a sub- 
committee of the House Administration Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Representative 
Wayne Hays (D., Ohio). Regional hearings on 
proposed legislation to revise the depository 
laws were held in the fall of 1957 and in Wash- 
ington in the spring of 1958. A bill (H.R. 13140) 
introduced by Representative Hays was passed 
by the House on July 21, 1958, but reached the 
Senate too late for consideration before the 
close of the Eighty-fifth Congress. 

A new bill, H.R. 519, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Hays in January of this year, has the 
identical text of H.R. 13140 and has been re- 
ported favorably by the House Administration 
Committee. Early approval by the House is ex- 
pected. The bill will then go to the Senate for 
consideration by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


CHARITABLE GIFTS TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


А bill of great importance, especially to public 
libraries is H.R. 3667, introduced by Representa- 
tive Lee Metcalf (D., Mont.) to amend section 
170(b)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to certain charitable contri- 
butions to libraries. An identical bill, H.R. 2444, 
has also been introduced by Representative J. 
Ernest Wharton (R., N.Y.). 

This legislation would grant public libraries 
the same benefits under the Internal Revenue 
Code that are available to college, university, and 
school libraries. Under the Code, individuals 
making contributions to educational institutions, 
churches and hospitals receive an additional 10 
per cent deduction for such gifts from their in- 
come tax. Unfortunately, a public library is not 
classed as an “educational institution" because it 
does not have a faculty and a student body. 

Previous efforts to remedy this situation have 
been unsuccessful. Senator Eugene McCarthy 
(D., Minn.), then a house member and a mem- 
ber of the House Ways and Means Committee. 
introduced bills in both the Eighty-fourth and 
Kighty-fifth Congresses to amend the code to in- 
clude libraries, but no action was taken on the 
bills because of lack of interest on the part of 
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members of the House Ways and Means Сош- 
mittee which considers tax legislation. Strong 
letters urging early consideration of the present 
bills by this committee are essential. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Legislation to amend section 203 of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to provide for the donation of surplus 
property to libraries which are tax supported 
wholly or in part has again been introduced in 
the Congress by Representative A. S. J. Carna- 
han (D., Mo.), H.R. 4254, and by Senators Kerr 
and Monroney (D., Okla.), S. 155. The Senate 
and House bills have both been referred to their 
respective Committees on Government Opera- 
tions. 

At the present time public libraries are eligi- 
ble for the donation of surplus real property but 
are not eligible for personal property, since 
they are not considered educational institutions. 
The same restriction applies here as in relation 
to charitable contributions, namely, that non- 
profit institutions must be exempt from taxa- 
tion under Section 501(c) (3) of the 1954 In- 
ternal Revenue Code to be able to acquire gov- 
ernment surplus property. eee 
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Н. В. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on Request 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


"The most comprehensive American work." Guide to Reference 


Books, by CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL. 


"Provides the most comprehensive list of American notables, 


living and dead, available in any one source." 
Sources, by Louis SHORES. 


50 Volumes 
Since 1888 


Basic Reference 


INDEX VOLUME 
THE KEY TO AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Personal and topical reference to more than 35,000 biog- 
raphies of leaders in every field of American endeavor. 





PART I 


FOURTH EDITION—VOLUMES I-XL 
NOW PRINTING 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY х 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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with the 
VICON 


“WRAP-AROUND” — 
TOP 





The table you see is Sjóstróm's latest 
library innovation...the "wrap-around" 

table. So named because the VICON top 

wraps right around the edges as shown. VICON is 

resilient —makes a superb writing surface, bounces back when i 
banged. + won't glare at you even in intense light. | 

It's so tough you can walk on it but never, never would. 
Because it's beautiful. "Wrap-around" tables can 


be rectangular, in various sizes, or triangular as shown. Details 





Give groupings 


on this and other library units are waiting for your query. an: tatardal ei 


SJOSTROM USA 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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School 


and 


Library 
Division 


here’s the man behind the 


men who tell you abou 


OUR WONDERFUL WORLE 


. .. Herbert S. Zim, Ph.D.—a man who has achieve 
eminent success in developing and proving ways of enticin, 
young people to learn about and understand the worl 
they live in. Authorship of over sixty books—all of ther 
in the juvenile field—including such familiar titles a 
YOUR FOOD AND YOU, THE GREAT WHALES, SHOOTING STAR: 
and the delightful GOLDEN GUIDE SERIES (Trees, Bird: 
Rocks, Minerals, etc.), attests to his dedication to hi 
chosen work. Аѕ Editor-in-Chief of OUR WONDERFU 
WORLD, Dr. Zim has presented what educators have lon 
been seeking—curriculum resource materials modelled afte 
the philosophy and psychology a modern teacher uses i 
his work—and so intriguing to young students that the 
stay with the volumes to read and read—and learn an 
learn. 

That's why school systems all over the country ar 
using OUR WONDERFUL WORLD to bring Dr. Zim's skillfu 
guidance right into the classroom. That's why you shoul 
talk about OUR WONDERFUL WORLD personally with .. . 


‚ .. Your Spencer Press representative. He is an experience 
educator who can tell you about the philosophy behin 
OUR WONDERFUL WORLD and how these eighteen volume 
can capture and broaden the reading and learning interest 
of your young people. If you would like to have him out 
line a new world of help in your work with OUR WONDER 
FUL WORLD, write to the address below. 


Spencer Dress, inc 


School & Library Division Norton H. Gilbert, Directo 
179 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois 





A publishing affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Compan, 


Publishers of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD, THE AMERICA 
PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE CHILDREN'S HOUR. 


Perfect. , » FOR JUVENILE, 


& TEEN AGE BOOKS 


PLASTI-KLEER® 
BOOK PROTECTION 


No need fo tell you how quickly 
juvenile books require rebinding or replacement. You 
can lengthen the shelf life of these books by protect- 
ing them, when new, with Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket 


Covers. 






PAPER BACKING . . . Cushions binding — pre- 
vents breakage from knocks, blows and falls ... Speeds 
jacketing . . . Prevents book jacket from “creeping”. 





REINFORCED EDGE . . . Prevents damage to 
spine when book is pulled from shelf . . . Resists ab- 
rasion, protecting book's edges and corners... Edge 
beneath plastic to eliminate picking — facilitate shelving. 


TOUGH POLYESTER FILM . . . Amazingly tear 


resistant . . . sparklingly clear plastic protects against 
moisture, liquids and perspiration . . . Adds "eye appeal" 
attracting children to bright dust wrapper. 


“LIFETIME” * BOOK JACKET COVER... 


Supplied in all sizes. Slips over dust wrapper to provide 
complete protection and add sparkle. 














Bro Devt sos 


"DUPLEX-LIFETIME"" BOOK JACKET 
COVER... Supplied in just three sizes (small, medium 
& large) that telescope to fit any book. Eliminates 
measuring — yet provides same high quality protection. 


88 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey * 1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, California 
IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 
909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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Write for information 
on complete line of 
Plasti-Kleer Covers. 
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memo 
to 


members 





APRIL 12-18, 1 WILL SEE THE SECOND EDITION OF NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK. WITHIN A FEW 
DAYS WE WILL SEE SOME OF THE RESULTS OF THE CAREFUL PLANNING, THE НАНО WORK, THAT 
HAS BEEN GOING ON ALMOST FROM THE DAY THE FIRST OBSERVANCE ENDED IN MARCH, 1958. 
SOME OF THE RESULTS, BUT NOT ALL, FOR THE GOOD EFFECTS OF THIS BROAD PUBLIC RELA= 
TIONS PROGRAM ARE BEST SEEN AT LONG RANGE IN THE INCREASED INTEREST IN AND UTIL= 
IZATION OF BOOKS ANO LIBRARIES THAT HAVE BEEN SO MARKEDLY MOVED AHEAD BY THE 
EFFORTS THAT МАМЕ CREATED NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, PRINTERS! INK HAS REPORTED THAT 
NLW WILL HAVE EVEN GREATER SUPPORT THIS YEAR: "THE SECOND OBSERVANCE OF NATIONAL 
LIBRARY WEEK SEEMS ASSURED OF MORE SUPPORT FROM EVEN MORE FIELDS THAN IT RECEIVED 
LAST YEAR. IT WILL ВЕ A REMARKABLE DISPLAY OF PUBLIC SERVICE BY MEDIA, BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS, RETAILERS, AND POLITICAL AND SOCIAL LEADERS. THE OBJECTIVE: A 
STRONGER AMERICA THROUGH BETTER INFORMED AMERICANS", FOLLOWING THE WEEK WILL 
COME A TIME OF ASSESSMENT IN WHICH THE VALUE AND RESULTS OF NLW AND THE MEANS 
FOR CARRYING IT ОМ IN THE FUTURE WILL BE CONSIDERED. THe ALA, WHICH COOPERATES 
IN THE PLANNING AND IN THE OPERATIONS LEADING TO THE WEEK, WILL STUDY THESE 
MATTERS WITH THE NATIONAL Book COMMITTEE THROUGH A COMMITTEE OF THE АГА CouNCIL 
WHICH WILL REPORT TO THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON. M MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL 
COMMITTEE ARE: PRESIDENT GREENAWAY, PRESIOENT-ELECT POWELL, AND MARY Ve GAVER, 


LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY: A STANDARDS PROGRAM ON SUPPLIES АМО EQUIPMENT, DESCRIBED IN THE 
March, 1959, ALA BULLETIN, WILL GET UNDER WAY ON MAY 1, 1959. Frazer Ge POOLE, 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, HAS BEEN 
APPOINTED DIRECTOR OF THE PROJECT, Forrest CARHART, CHIEF OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
DIVISION OF THE Us. S. Atr Force ACADEMY LIBRARY AT COLORADO SPRINGS HAS BEEN 
APPOINTED SENIOR EDITORIAL ASSISTANT. BECAUSE OF A LACK OF SPACE АТ ALA HEAD- 
QUARTERS, THE PROJECT WILL HAVE RENTED QUARTERS NEAR Firty East Huron STREET, 
POLICY AND ADMINISTRATIVE GUIDANCE WILL COME FROM THE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
DIVISION THROUGH AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE CONSISTING OF: KEITH DoMS, CHAIRMAN; 
RALPH BLASINGAME, DONALD CONEY, JOHN Н. OTTEMILLER, AND BERNICE WIESE, 


THE MiowiNTER MEETING POLICY, EFFECTIVE FOR THE 1959 MIDWINTER MEETING, HAS PRODUCEC 
A NUMBER OF REACTIONS, FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE» PRESIDENT GREENAWAY, AT THE 
CONCLUSION OF THE MIDWINTER MEETING, URGED MEMBERS TO SEND IN THEIR VIEWS, AND 
YOU ARE AGAIN ENCOURAGED TO DO SO. THESE WILL BE STUDIED BY THE ExtECUTIYE BOARD 
WITH А VIEW TO REPORTING TO THE COUNCIL., 


PLANS ARE UNDER WAY TO HOLD MiowiNTER 1960 over A PERIOD THAT INCLUDES SATURDAY 
AND SUNDAY, TENTATIVE DATES BEING TUESDAY, JANUARY 26 THROUGH MONDAY, FEBRUARY 1. 
Counctt MEETINGS WOULD BE HELD ON SATURDAY AND SuNDAY, 


THe ALA HEADQUARTERS BUILDING COMMITTEE, ANNOUNCED IN THE MARCH MEMO To MEMBERS, 
HELO ITS FIRST MEETING IN CHICAGO ON MARCH 12. THE COMMITTEE WILL BE CONCERNED 
BETWEEN NOW AND THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE WITH THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING 
PLANS, SELECTION OF AN ARCHITECT TO BE RECOMMENDED TO THE EXECUTIVE BOARD, AND 
AN EXPLORATION OF SOURCES OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE. 


ue yeast 


Davio Н. CLIFT 
MARCM 17, 1959 Executive DIRECTOR 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, 
June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. 
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А 
NEW 
DIMENSION 
IN 


lu - 
s 


S У 


чы 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Deliberately departing from conventional 
encyclopedia practice, the editors of Collier's 
Encyclopedia have grouped all bibliographies 
as a separate unit in the first 177 pages of 
Volume 20. This unique concept in encyclo- 
pedia publishing presents in a single bibliog- 
raphy, under 1,132 clearly defined subject 
headings, more than 10,000 reference books 
encompassing every field of knowledge. Titles 
under the various subject headings are care- 
fully graded, from the simple to the complex, 
and all books were selected because they are 
readily available in libraries and bookstores, 
because they are up-to-date, and because they 
are printed in English. In many cases, brief 
comments are provided to show the scope of 
the book and to indicate the nature of the 
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COLLIER'sS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WRITE FOR additional information, price catalog and curriculum-aid booklets. 
Educational Division, Collier s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





contents. In addition, through the 400,000 
entry Index, each volume is coordinated with 
the text of the encyclopedia. 

Because of the growing professional 
acceptance by librarians and educators of this 
new dimension in encyclopedia bibliographies, 
the publishers of Collier's Encyclopedia pay 
tribute to the librarians who conceived and 
who continuously up-date this valuable 
reference tool. 

Chief Bibliographer: Robert Earnest 
Kingery. Associate Bibliographers: Reginald 
R. Hawkins, Beatrice Bergen Libaire, and 
William J. Roehrenbeck. Assistant Bibliog- 


raphers: Herbert T. Cahoon, Gilbert A. Cam, 


Carol Selby, and Elizabeth H. Weeks. Library 


Consultant and Advisory Editor: Louis Shores. 





April 1959 


GOALS FOR ACTION 


of the American Library Association 


ADOPTED JANUARY 29, 1959, BY THE ALA COUNCIL 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION recog- 
nizes its obligation as an organization devoted 
to the service of our society to adapt its pro- 
gram of action to the changing needs and prob- 
lems with which our nation contends. The 
stresses that characterize many aspects of our 
national life today have produced an unpre- 
cedented demand for informational resources 
and effective library services to aid research 
and support education at all levels. Access to 
books and availability of information for all 
our people have never had more crucial im- 
portance for the security and well-being of our 
country. 

In the past, American libraries have made 
praiseworthy contributions to education and 
research and to the intellectual and cultural 
growth of our nation. The library profession 
has reason to take pride in its achievements. 
But despite all past accomplishments and pres- 
ent strength the library system of our country 
still suffers from grave deficiencies. To achieve 
the standard of service that our society re- 
quires and that we have given it cause to ex- 
pect, we adopt the following goals for action: 


1. Library collections and services for 


every school, college and university that 
will support the instructional program 
and stimulate student interest in reading 
and in continued self-education. 


a. State and federal grants to stimulate and 
help support the development of adequate li- 
brary collections and services for all schools 
that lack them. 

b. Appointment of a state school library con- 
sultant in every state. 

c. Adherence to American Library Associa- 
tion standards for school libraries by boards 
of accreditation. 

d. Establishment and implementation of 
standards for college and university libraries. 

e. Instruction of future teachers and school 
administrators in the effective use of school 
libraries. 

f. Recognition by state boards of education, 
state legislatures and college administrators of 
increased library needs arising from growing 
college and university enrollments and expand- 
ing curricula. 

g. Inclusion of libraries in the programs of 
business and industrial organizations for sup- 
port of higher education. 





Two important and far-reaching reports, stating 
ALA's goals for action and its federal legislative 
policy, were adopted at the Association's Mid- 
winter Meeting held in Chicago. These two state- 
ments give each member of the Association 
sights to set for himself and official documents 
that can be used to inform lay people of ALA's 
goals and the legislation needed to achieve 
them. 

*Goals for Action" emphasizes the require- 
ments of the individual which a library can meet, 
the needs of the library itself, and the continuing 
defense of freedom of the press and freedom to 
read. The importance of a vigorous public rela- 


‚ tions program is also accented. This is a platform 


that can be used locally, statewide, or nationally 


to acquaint people with the needs and sfandards 
of modern library service. 

The Federal Legislative Policy Statement pre- 
sents ALA’s present federal legislative program, 
points out where further legislation is needed, 
and proposes new legislation. Although some of 
these proposals relate only indirectly to libraries, 
all are vital to libraries and librarians. Position 
statements on policies and activities of the fed- 
eral government affecting its libraries and on 
intellectual freedom are included. 

These two statements were unanimously ac- 
cepted by Council and merit the personal atten- 
tion of each Association member.—Emerson 
Greenaway, president, American Library Associa- 
tion. 
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‚2. Public Library service that will help 
every Ámerican discharge his obligations 
as ап informed citizen and achieve full 
sel f-development. 


a. Support for the Library Services Act or 
further legislation until all rural areas have 
good library service. 

b. Strengthening of the state library agen- 
cies through legislation and adequate appro- 
priations. 

c. Vigorous implementation of the ALA 
standards for public libraries. 

d. Development of systems of public li- 
braries serving population groups large 
enough to provide a sound economic base for 
support of a full range of library services. 

e. State and federal legislation and grants 
to assist with the financial problems of public 
libraries in metropolitan areas where there are 
changing bases of tax support and increasing 
demands for service from suburban areas. 


3. Availability to all citizens of the refer- 
ence and bibliographic services and re- 
search materials needed at various levels 
of enterprise in all communities. 


a. Establishment on a regional or nation- 
wide basis of coordinated reference, biblio- 
eraphical and loan systems to meet the full 
range of informational and research needs of 
our people from the seeker after general in- 
formation to the advanced scientist and re- 
search worker. 

b. Furtherance of cooperative programs to 
acquire and organize for use all foreign pub- 
lications potentially valuable for research. 

c. Encouragement of business, industry, and 
other organizations to develop strong special 
libraries and integrate their services with those 
provided by the research libraries of the coun- 
try. 


4. Strengthening of the library profes- 


sion. 


a. Intensified recruitment of personnel for 
library service adequate in number and quali- 
fied for the services required of them. 

b. Inclusion of library science students in 
federal and state scholarship programs. 

c. Adoption of standards for undergraduate 
education in librarianship. 

d. Increased in-service training opportuni- 
ties for library workers. 

e. Increased membership in the American 
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Library Association through more active re- 
cruiting. 

f. Greater participation by library trustees 
and “friends of libraries” in American Library 
Association activities. 

g. Improvement of salary scales and fringe 
benefits for librarians to raise them to levels 
attained in comparable fields of activity. 


5. Increased participation in the develop- 
ment of libraries and librarianship 
throughout the world through independ- 
ent action and through cooperation with 
international organizations such as IFLA, 
AFLA, and Unesco. 


a. Encouragement of education for librari- 
anship. 

b. Increased support for exchange of librari- 
ans between the United States and other coun- 
tries. 

c. International cooperation in cataloging, 
bibliography, techniques of documentary re- 
production and interlibrary loan. 


6. Improvement of library operations 
and procedures. 


a. Increased library cooperation toward 
centralization of acquisitions, cataloging, and 
bibliography on state, regional or national 
bases. 

b. Continuous study of current technological 
developments to determine the possibility of 
their application to library procedures. 

c. Establishment of standards and testing 
services for the materials and equipment used 
by libraries. 

d. Continued attack on the problems of un- 
manageable growth of research library collec- 
tions and the preservation of deteriorating 
older research publications. 

e. Cooperation with learned societies, scien- 
tific associations and other groups to investi- 
gate the possibility of improving and simplify- 
ing present methods of publishing the results 
of scholarship and research and of organiz- 
ing them for use in libraries. 

f. Increased research into the professional 
areas of librarianship where a more substan- 
tial body of information is still needed and 
support for such research in the graduate li- 
brary schools. У 


7. Continuing defense of freedom of the . 


press and freedom to read. 
a. Availability on our library shelves of 
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materials which reflect all points of view on 
important controversial questions. 

b. Immediate support of any librarian whose 
position and livelihood are jeopardized Бе- 
cause he has taken a stand in defense of these 
freedoms. 


8. A vigorous program of public rela- 
tions to make the American public in- 
creasingly aware of the contributions of 
libraries to our society, and to further 
programs of library service nationally 
and locally. 


a. Increased cooperation by ALA head- 
quarters, state library associations, state li- 
brary agencies, and individual libraries with 
national and local educational, social service, 
civic and cultural organizations to enlist the 
energies of such organizations in the achieve- 


ments of these library goals and to assist in. 
furthering their programs for social better- 
ment. 

b. Maintenance of close relationships with 
American publishers, advertisers, industry, the 
mass media, education and lay groups to pro- 
mote the cause of good reading, of books, 
and of libraries as essential agencies in our 
democracy. 

c. Vigorous support for, and participation 
in, National Library Week by all members. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF FIVE 
FREDERICK H. WAGMAN, chairman 
MARY V. GAVER 
ROGER H, MCDONOUGH 
ARTHUR H. PARSONS, JR. 
EILEEN THORNTON 





FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE POLICY 


of the American Library Association 
ADOPTED JANUARY 29, 1959, BY THE ALA COUNCIL 


FOREWORD 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY — ÁSSOCIATION— 
founded in 1876 and incorporated in 1879 
under the laws of Massachusetts—is an organ- 
ization of libraries, librarians, library trustees, 
and others interested in libraries and in their 
contributions to the educational, social, and 
cultural needs of society. 

Its development has paralleled that of the 
popular library movement and of the growth 
of librarianship as a profession in America. 
With members in every state, in every Cana- 
dian province, and in many other countries, it 
is the chief spokesman for the modern library 
movement in North America. It is affiliated 
with more than fifty other library associations 
in this country and abroad and works closely 
with many other organizations concerned with 
education, research, recreation, and public 
service. 

Government at all levels is becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the educational and social serv- 
ices that libraries provide. To facilitate li- 
brary cooperation and to assist in interpreting 
library needs as they relate to the federal gov- 
ernment and its agencies, the Association main- 
tains an office in Washington. Similar work 
with state and local bodies is carried on by 


state and local library associations, but at the 
national level, the American Library Associa- 
tion is the only nongovernmental organization 
representing all libraries. | 


Objectives 


The Association aims to promote library 
services throughout the United States by in- 
creasing the accessibility of books and libraries 
to all, by improving the professional standards 
of librarianship and thereby assisting in mak- 
ing books and ideas vital forces in American 
life. It endeavors to improve the services of our 
public, school, college, and university libraries 
and those of the special libraries serving gov- 
ernment, the armed services, commerce and 
industry, hospitals, and other institutions, It 
promotes the coordination of all library re- 
sources for research, the establishment of li- 
brary services for special groups, the improve- 
ment of the role of libraries in the education 
of adults, and the raising of professional stand- 
ards through better professional education. 
working conditions, salaries, and the enactment 
of state certification laws. It encourages the 
creation, production, and distribution of books 
and other library materials to meet the needs 
of the people. 
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These objectives are rooted in the belief that 
an informed citizenry is essential to our demo- 
cratic society, that only through a continuing 
educational process can we attain our maxi- 
mum competence and satisfaction as individ- 
uals and as citizens of our community, state, 
and nation, and that the free, ready access to 
the accumulated knowledge of man is basic 
to our way of life. 

Libraries, as integral institutions in the total 
educational structure in our democracy and 
as the primary depositories of man's knowledge 
and ideas, have direct responsibilities in mak- 
ing good books and other materials of com- 


munication available in quantity to all Ameri- 
cans of all ages, races, creeds, and circum- 
stance. In performing this essential work, li- 
braries require and deserve adequate public 
support. 

Peace among nations is dependent upon mu- 
tual understanding, and understanding, upon 
information. Important contributions to world 
peace, therefore, can be made by promoting 
the development of libraries in other nations, 
by encouraging the interchange of ideas, in- 
formational materiale, and persons with all 
nations, and by advancing research and schol- 
arship which know no national boundaries. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


As one of the means through which it can 
achieve its objectives, the American Library 
Association is concerned with federal legisla- 
tion which relates directly to these objectives 
or which establishes a climate favorable to their 
promotion, principally in the following areas: 


I. Direct Services to Libraries 
A. The Library of Congress 


The Library of Congress, one of the principal 
libraries of the world, performs services which 
are essential to the activities of other libraries 
and to research in the United States, particu- 
larly the catalog card distribution service and 
other publication programs which may be sub- 
scribed to and paid for by individual libraries. 
The Association supports the improvement and 
extension of these important services, 


B. Library Services Branch— 

U. S. Office of Education 

Adequate educational services and facilities, 
and the equalization of educational opportu- 
nities are essential to our national welfare. As 
a primary agency in promoting the cause of 
education, the U. S. Office of Education, in- 
cluding its Library Services Branch, should 
receive annual appropriations adequate to 
carry out an effective program. The Library 
Services Branch gives advisory and technical 
assistance on extending and improving the re- 
sources, services, and facilities of school, col. 
lege, university, research, state, special, and 
public libraries; prepares valuable statistical 
compilations and other essential library publi- 
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cations; and administers the Library Services 
Act program. This important national library 
service, begun in 1938 at the request of the 
ALA, has never had adequate funds and staff 
to reach its full potential. The Association is 
vitally interested in and gives support to a fully 


developed program by the Library Services 
Branch. 


C. Library Services Áct 


More than twenty-five million Americans do 
not have access to local public library service 
and some fifty million more receive only inade- 
quate service. The passage of the Library Serv- 
ices Act, in June 1956, was a significant step 
toward improving this situation. The annual 
appropriation of $7,500,000 authorized under 
the Act is urgently needed to permit the states 
to demonstrate effectively the value and impor- 
tance of good library service to their rural in- 
habitants. 


D. Depository Libraries for 

Federal Publications 

The Depository Library System makes cer- 
tain federal documents available free to those 
libraries of the country designated as Deposi- 
tory Libraries. These depositories, in turn, 
maintain a network of information centers 
through which citizens may request and use 
federal documents. This is a sound program. 
Its improvement and extension is essential to 
an informed citizenry. 


E. Library Services to the Blind 
Substantial progress has been made in the 
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development of specialized library service to 
the blind. The Association will support legisla- 
tive proposals to strengthen and expand these 
services not only to the blind but to other 
handicapped groups as well. 


F. Public Works 


Аз a means by which library facilities may 
be extended and improved, the Association 
favors the inclusion of libraries in legislation 
providing for programs of public works. 


G. Surplus Property 


The Association urges that libraries, like 
other educational institutions, be made eligible 
to receive federal surplus property, such as 
books, shelving, desks, chairs, vehicles, and 
other items of equipment. 


II. Indirect Services to Libraries 
A. Postal Rates 


The Association favors the widest possible 
dissemination of information to achieve the 
well-informed electorate essential to our na- 
tion's welfare. For this reason, the Association 
believes in low postal rates on all informa- 
tional, cultural, and educational materials. It 
recognizes the assistance given by Congress in 
establishing the Educational and Cultural Ma- 
terials rate and the special Library Materials 
rate and in designating these rates as public 
service functions of the Post Office Department. 


B. Customs Regulations 


The easy importation of foreign books and 
other library materials for scholarly and re- 
search purposes and the continuance of cus- 
toms policies which permits library materials 
to enter duty free under simplified customs 
regulations should be continued.! 


C. Internal Revenue Taxation 


The present narrow definition of an educa- 
tional institution by the Internal Revenue 
Service as "an educational institution having 
a faculty and a student body" affects some 
libraries adversely. It discriminates against 
thee public libraries in terms of charitable 


1 See also reference to *Agreement on the Importa- 
tion of Educational, Scientific and Cultural Mate- 
rials" under section IV.B. Unesco. 


contributions because a prospective donor is 
more likely to make his contributions to a 
school or college when such a contribution 
will permit a larger personal deduction. Since 
this ruling tends to serve as a precedent for 
other federal agencies, it deprives the public 
library of benefits and services to which it is 
properly entitled; e.g., public works, surplus 


property. 


D. Copyright 


The United States copyright law should be 
adapted to changing techniques of communi- 
cation in the interest of interposing the few- 
est possible obstacles to the communication of 
ideas consistent with preserving the funda- 
mental constitutional purpose of encouraging 
creative endeavor. 


E. Federal Aid to Education 


Federal aid to public education is needed 
to assist the states and their local subdivisions 
in establishing and maintaining adequate edu- 
cational services and facilities and in equaliz- 
ing educational opportunity. This assistance 
should also include school and library con- 
struction. 

l. SCHOOL LIBRARIES. The Association be- 
lieves that library service is an essential and 
integral part of every school program, whether 
at the elementary, junior, or senior high 
school level and that the federal and state 
governments have a responsibility to stimu- 
late greater effort and support at the state 
and local levels so that all school children 
may have adequate school library service. 

2. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES. Li- 
braries are a vital part of higher education. 
Federal scholarships and loans, special grants, 
research contracts, aid to college building pro- 
grams, and tax exemptions for educational 
institutions benefit the whole country by rais- 
ing the general level of support for college 
education. Increased support of college and 
university libraries must be a part of, or a 
corollary to, increased support of higher edu- 
cation. 

3. PUBLIC LIBRARIES. The public library is 
a vital part of our total educational structvre 
and supplements the program of formal edu- 
cation at all levels. The success of the Library 
Services Act clearly demonstrates the value 
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of federal stimulation grants to improve li- 
brary service. The Association recommends 
that federal assistance be provided to the 
states to stimulate public library develop- 
ment, not only in areas having less than ten 
thousand population, but also in all areas 
where library service and facilities are below 
standard or do not now exist. 


F. Social Security 

The Association supports a strong federal 
social security program as an important con- 
tribution to, and as a basis for, actuarially 
sound retirement programs for libraries. 


III. Policies and Activities of the Federal 
Government Affecting Its Libraries 
and Library Employees 


A. Personnel Policies 

1. GENERAL. In order to fulfill the library's 
function of serving as an unbiased nonparti- 
san bureau of information, the Association 
supports a library personnel program based 
on the following: 1) a sound position classi- 
fication plan; 2) selection and promotion 
based solely on merit, with persons chosen for 
their educational, professional and personal 
qualifications; 3) well-organized plans for in- 
service training and merit rating; 4) condi- 
tions of employment, including vacations with 
pay, paid sick leave, and provisions for group 
insurance, to promote job satisfaction and 
high morale; 5) an equitable and adequate 
pay plan to attract and hold men and women 
of marked ability; 6) an actuarially sound re- 
tirement plan supplemented by, or including, 
federal social security; 7) security of intellec- 
tual freedom; and 8) tenure with protection 
against discharge and demotion without ade- 
quate cause and a fair hearing. 

2. CIVIL SERVICE. The effects of a strong, 
flexible federal civil service system extend be- 
yond the federal system. It establishes a stand- 
ard for library positions everywhere. Con- 
tinuing efforts should be exerted toward pro- 
fessionalization of the federal library service. 

3. RECRUITING OF LIBRARIANS. Along with a 
strong, flexible civil service system there 
should be an aggressive recruiting program 
for librarians on the part of the federal gov- 
ernment. The government should not be con- 
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tent to fill library positions with unqualified 
employees through default. 


B. Federal Libraries 


Certain libraries in the federal government, 
namely, the Library of Congress, the Library 
of the Department of Agriculture, and the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine, are recognized as 
having a national responsibility for collecting, 
organizing, and servicing research materials 
in their fields. Adequate funds should be pro- 
vided to permit these and other federal li- 
braries to carry out their national responsi- 
bilities. 

IV. International Programs 


A. United Nations 


The Association supports participation by 
the United States in those programs of the 
United Nations and of its specialized agencies 
which, in fulfillment of the objectives of the 
Charter, relate significantly and constructively 
to books, reading, and libraries. The Associ- 
ation will support legislation implementing 
U. S. participation in the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies toward these ends. 


B. Unesco 


The Association supports the principles of 
Unesco as stated in the Unesco constitution 
and endorsed by the Government of the United 
States. Through its representation in the U. S. 
National Commission for Unesco and through 
the work of its various committees and indi- 
vidual libraries and librarians, it seeks to 
assist in the implementation of the Unesco 
program in this country and abroad, particu- 
larly those aspects of it involving the develop- 
ment of library services and bibliographic ac- 
tivities throughout the world. It favors ade- 
quate support for the Unesco Relations Staff 
in the Department of State to facilitate this 
work. 

The American Library Association favors 
the early ratification by the United States of 
the Agreement on the Importation of Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Materials. 


C. Exchange of Persons 

The International Exchange of Persons pro- 
eram which has done much to better interna- 
tional understanding should be continued, and 
foreign visitors under the program should be 
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given the opportunity to observe our libraries 
and to understand their contribution to Ameri- 
can life. The exchange of librarians between 
this and other countries should be encouraged. 


D. Exchange of Publications 
The interchange of publications between the 


United States and other countries is important | 


for the friendly interchange of ideas and for 
international understanding and should be 
fostered in every way possible. 


E. International Copyright 

The establishment of reciprocal copyright 
relationships with other countries through 
appropriate international arrangements such 
as the Universal Copyright Convention should 
be encouraged. 


F. International Postal Policy 

The optional provision in the Universal 
Postal Convention permitting reduced rates on 
educational and cultural materials should be 
adopted. The several proposals made by Unes- 
co for the modification of the Universal Pos- 
tal Convention to encourage wider and easier 
international distribution of educational and 
cultural materials should be supported. 


G. U.S. Information Libraries 


The American Library Association believes 
that American libraries abroad are one of the 
most effective means of providing information 
about the United States to other peoples and 
that they should be administered by profes- 
sionally trained, experienced, American li- 
brarians. The Association, therefore, urges 
that the U. S. Information Services program 
receive sufficient support to carry on an effec- 
tive program. 

H. Technical Assistance Programs 

The program of technical assistance to un- 

derdeveloped countries should be continued 


and should include professional library assist- 
ance. 


V. Intellectual Freedom 


The Association believes that the freedom 
to read, guaranteed by the Bill of Rights of 
the, United States, is essential to our democ- 
racy and must be preserved. The Association's 
position is clearly set forth in its “Library 
Bill of Rights" adopted by the ALA Council 
in 1948: 


LIBRARY BILL OF RIGHTS 


The Council of the American Library Association 
reaffirms its belief in the following basic policies 
which should govern the services of all libraries: 


1. As a responsibility of library service, books 
and other reading matter selected should be 
chosen for values of interest, information, and en- 
lightenment of all the people of the community. 
In no case should any book be excluded because 
of the race or nationality, or the political or reli- 
gious views of the writer. 

2. There should be the fullest practicable pro- 
vision of material presenting all points of view 
concerning the problems and issues of our times, 
international, national, and local; and books or 
other reading matter of sound factual authority 
should not be proscribed or removed from library 
shelves because of partisan or doctrinal disap- 
proval. 

3. Censorship of books, urged or practiced by 
volunteer arbiters of morals or political opinion 
or by organizations that would establish a coer- 
cive concept of Americanism, must be challenged 
by libraries in maintenance of their responsibility 
to provide public information and enlightenment 
through the printed word. 

4. Libraries should enlist the cooperation of al- 
lied groups in the fields of science, of education, 
and of book publishing in resisting all abridg- 
ment of the free access to ideas and full freedom 
of expression that are the tradition and heritage 
of Americans. 

5. As an institution of education for democratic 
living, the library should welcome the use of its 
meeting rooms for socially useful and cultural 
activities and discussions of current public ques- 
tions. Such meeting places should be available on 
equal terms to all groups in the community re- 
gardless of the beliefs and affiliations of their 
members. 

By official action of the Council on February 
3, 1951, the Library Bill of Rights shall be in- 
terpreted to apply to all materials and media of 
communication used or collected by libraries. 


FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SECTION 
LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 
ROGER H. MCDONOUGH, chairman 
CORA P. BOMAR 
JOHN EASTLICK 
MRS. ELIZABETH HOUSE HUGHEY 
EDMON LOW 
LUCILE NIX 
HELEN SWEASY 
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et's All Sing 


By 
JAMES F. 
LEISY 


Chosen because they are fun and easy to sing, these 153 songs 
include many old favorites and some that are less familiar. With 
melody lines for each song, the selections include folk songs from 
our land, songs of the sea, folk songs from other lands, songs of the 
heart, hymns and spirituals, and Christmas songs. In most cases 
there is a brief introductory note about the background of the selec- 
tion. There.are also indexes of titles and first lines. For the song 
leader, the program index will be especially helpful. 

Cloth, $2.95; paper, $1.75 


Your Family 
Goes Camping 


By DORIS T. PATTERSON 


This practical manual should be the first step for those planning 
to be among the thousands of camping vacationers in this country. 
Mrs. Patterson begins in the planning stage, tells what to take along, 
how to take it, and what to do with it upon arrival. There are recipes, 
illustrations, crafts, and an entire chapter devoted to taking baby 
to camp in safety and comfort. Here is 
everything a family needs to know for 
an average camping trip. Also included 
is an appendix with six suggested tent 
tours and another which tells where to 
write for information on state and na- 
tional parks in the U. S. and Canada. 

Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50 


ABINGDON PRESS мю york е мни 


Publisher of The Fun Encyclopedia In Canada: 6. R. Welch Co. и, Toronte 
and other fine recreation books ia Australasia: Themas С. Lethian, Melbeurae 
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Coming April 6 


A PRIVATE HOUSE OF PRAYER 


Leslie D. Weatherhead. An invitation by Dr. Weatherhead 
to visit in his private house of prayer for 31 days. $3 


ADULTS AT WORSHIP 


Wallace Fridy. 23 meditations that will appeal to mature 
Christians. For group or private use. $1.75 


SERMONS PREACHED 
IN A UNIVERSITY CHURCH 


George A. Buttrick. The long-awaited first collection of 
sermons by one of the world’s most influential preachers. 


$3.75 
A NEW MIND FOR A NEW AGE 


Alan Walker. In this new age is Christianity still relevant? 
The author's answer is an emphatic yes! $2.50 


THE CHRISTIAN SHEPHERD 


Seward Hiltner. An analysis of certain areas of concern 
in pastoral care. $3 


600 IN MY LIFE 


Lloyd C. Wicke. Ап exploration into the inner life of a 
Christian, his beliefs, and the basis for them. SI 


Ready 


CHRISTIAN FAMILY LIVING 


Hazen G. Werner. Husband-wife relationships, childhood 
development, sex education, etc., in the Christian home. $1 


UNDERSTANDING AND PREVENTING 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Haskell M. Miller. An authoritative account of one of so- 
ciety’s most perplexing problems. Cloth, $2.75; paper, $1.25 





ABINGDON PRESS 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: In Australasia: 
G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Look what’s пем in children’s books! 












Once Upon A Holiday 


Lilian Moore. Illus. by Gioia Fiammenghi. 
Eight stories and four poems capture, in a 
wonderful mixture of realism and fantasy, all 
the fun and excitement of eleven holidays that 


children love. Ages 5-9; Grades K-III. $2.50 


Lars-Peter's Birthday 


Virginia Allen Jensen. Illus. by Ib Spang Ol- 
sen. Lars-Peter wants a bicycle so he can do 
grown-up things. But he discovers that it is 
nice to be just a little boy who can play at 
being grown up. Ages 2-6. $1.75 
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Little Bruin Keeps House 


Writ. and illus. by Haaken Christensen. Little 
Bruin and the irrepressible Michael, the fox, 
set up housekeeping and do all the things chil- 
dren love to do when they play house. Ages 
3-6; Grades K-I. $1.75 


Folk Plays for Puppets 
You Can Make 


Writ. and illus. by Tom Tichenor. Fairy tale 
puppet plays written in an easy-to-read manner 
for young children to use. Also general and spe- 


cific information about making the puppets. 
Ages 7-11; Grades II-V. $2.25 


Luther Burbank, 
Nature’s Helper 


Lillian Bragdon. Illus. by Frederick T. Chap- 
man. The life of this brilliant, but shy, man is 
vividly retold—from his childhood days in 


New England through his great experiments in 
California. Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $1.75 


God, Help Me Understand 


Dorothy LaCroix Hill. Illus. by William A. 
McCaffery. This book will help. children 
understand some things about God that may 
puzzle them, and will help them think con- 
structively. Ages 10 up; Grades V-IX. $2.50 


ALL BOOKS PUBLISHED MARCH 9, 1959 


New York—Nashville 


In Canada: б. В. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
in Australasia: Thomas С. Lothian, Melbourne 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES 
TO CHILDREN | 


THE CHILD AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


by Elizabeth H. Gross 


Miss Gross planned this special issue and 
wrote the editorial headnotes to some of the 
articles. An assistant professor in the Western 
Reserve University School of Library Service, 
she is the director of the study of organiza- 
tional patterns of public library service to chil- 
dren described on page 292. 


IN A PAPER PRESENTED in 1876 by W. I. 
Fletcher for inclusion in a special report pub- 
lished by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education 
on Public Libraries 
in the United States, 
the question of their 
responsibility to 
serve children was 
raised. Since that 
time, public library 
service to children 
has been a growing 
and dynamic force 
keeping pace with the continuing and broaden- 
ing development of public library service as a 
whole. Аз a young nation we have placed a 
high value on childhood, considering it a sig- 
nificant period for itself and for the future. In 
keeping with this attitude, children's librarians 
have sought: 1) to develop an appreciative un- 
derstanding of children, their philosophy of 
life, their needs, and their interests; 2) to build 





wisely chosen and discriminating collections of 
books; 3) to recognize the knowledge and skill 
needed to introduce a child to the right book; 
and 4) to bring the pleasures and satisfactions 
of reading to more and more children every- 
where. 

With increasing numbers of children in the 
population, and the belated but now imperative 
respect for learning, it becomes immediately 
evident that the resources of the public li- 
brary, combined with those of the school li- 
brary, are of the utmost importance. There 
have been few periods in our history in which 
children have been confronted with such a 
starkly realistic world; as a result, they are 
more and more in need of the stability and 
idealism that books can convey. 

At present the full weight of our endeavor 
is devoted to a knowledge and development of 
all areas of science. Every resource of gov- 
ernment, industry, and education is directed 
toward this end. It may well be, as Lillian H. 
Smith says so persuasively in her article in 
this issue, that libraries will be the leveling 
factor with children, in keeping alive the rec- 
ognition that the humanities, which speak to 
the heart, spirit, and mind of man, are like- 
wise important. Nobel acknowledged this alli- 
ance when he established prizes for the arts as 
well as science in his quest for peace. 

In this age of conformity, the rights and 
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opinions of the individual should be of seri- 
ous consideration. For years the public library 
has held to be one of its contributions to our 
society its service to the individual, regardless 
of his position within the group. Certainly the 
library, in its relationship with children, must 
continue this philosophy. Although children in 
groups participate in story hours, film pro- 
grams, and class visits, it is the individual 
child who is the public library's greatest re- 
sponsibility. Here is where the librarian's 
knowledge of children and of books, as well 
as her ingenuity and enthusiasm, must be put 
to good use. In the public library there is in- 
dependence and freedom; the child may stay 
as long or short a time as he likes and browse 
at his own pace. Who is to say what matters 
most in a child's association with books—a 
quiet satisfaction, a hearty laugh, a greater 
awareness of his world, or a source of com- 
fort in his distress? 

As each individual child is important, so 
are children as a part of our society. How 
could it be otherwise, when the success and 
permanence of our form of government de- 
pend upon the wisdom and acumen of all its 
citizens? And the library, with the school, is 


a. 


well aware of the admonition given by Gilbert 
Highet: *Education must never forget the po- 
tentiality of greatness." 

Libraries report large increases in circula- 
tion; children and high-school students en 
masse are making use of their facilities. The 
influence of mass media of communication, 
the stiffening attitude in regard to homework. 
and greater emphasis on encouraging each 
child to reach intellectually as far as he is 
able, together with the natural curiosity and 
wonder of children living in a highly complex 
age—all have stimulated the use of libraries 
by children and issued a challenge to li- 
brarians. 

Because of the increased necessity for edu- 
cating every boy and girl to his highest level 
of attainment, it has seemed opportune to in- 
clude in this issue of the ALA Bulletin articles 
which emphasize various aspects of public 
library service to children, Public libraries 
have always been important to the success of 
the democratic form of government, but to- 
day their role—especially in regard to the 
masses of children and young people who 
could and do make use of their services—is 


greater than ever before in our history. °°® 





A modern children’s reading room in a public library. This is in the Rogers Park Branch 


of the Chicago Public Library. 
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TOLEDO TIMES 


IN AN AGE OF ARTIFICIAL SATELLITES, atomic 
missiles and nuclear fissions and fusions, there 
is much to bewilder and dismay us. Urgent 
voices are heard through every means of mass 
communication our technical culture has 
achieved, warning us that only by a single- 
minded drive toward more and more scien- 
tific and mathematical emphasis in education 
can we avoid disaster. 

Living as we do in the midst of international 
as well as national tensions and crises, even 
the best minds among us may lose a sense of 
proportion, forgetful of the axiom written up 
in the temple at Delphi and quoted by Plato, 
"Nothing in excess." 

The humanists have not been silent in the 
face of those extremists who advocate, in the 
interests of science and mathematics, the 
abandonment of studies in the humanities. I 
once read that Lord Bryce had pointed out 
that, in a time of moral crisis, it is no great 
help to be able to reflect that the angles at the 
base of an isosceles triangle are equal. It is 
true that, materially, we all “live better elec- 
brically” (in the words of the radio and tele- 
vision commercials), and we recognize our 
debt to science and admit its place in our cul- 
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“The impressions of childhood 
are those 
that last longest 


and cut deepest.” 


WHAT BOOKS 
MEAN TO CHILDREN 


by Lillian H. Smith 


ture; but still we cherish the humane and 
spiritual resources that have come to us from 
the great humanistic tradition of the ages to 
our own era. 

Conflicting ideas and the controversies they 
invite have significance for all of us insofar 
as they disturb and trouble our complacency, 
or apathy, into a new awareness of the values 
our experience of life has shown to be valid. 
The process is often one of turmoil, but it is 
not conflict, but emptiness only, which is to be 
dreaded. We realize how little outward circum- 
stances are within our control—Shaw's *bru- 
tality of facts" and the hydrogen bomb—but 
there is an inner circumstance which we can 
mold to the extent of our capacity, and in it 
find our own individual safety and security 
notwithstanding. *Drink waters out of thine 
own cistern, and running waters out of thine 
own well" In these days of mass-medium 
pressures, the individual can discover his own 
sustaining and strengthening wells from those 
books which illumine and refresh and excite 
the individual mind and spirit. 

The new kinds of knowledge resulting from 
the splitting of the atom are measurable and 
demonstrable. “The materials of the humani- 
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ties," said Dr. Douglas Bush of Harvard, “аге 
the products of great individual minds, and 
they work directly upon individuals—although 
it is not front-page news if a rocket goes off 
in the mind of John or Mary Smith, if he or 
she, through absorbing a poem, becomes a 
person of richer imaginative and moral in- 
sight, of finer wisdom and discrimination and 
stability." 

Since scientists and mathematicians stress 
the value of the new kinds of knowledge in 
the education of youth as a preparation for 
life in an atomic age, should we not, even 
more enthusiastically than in the past, bear 
witness to the light for youth in the humani- 
ties which have been the basis of all educa- 
tion through the centuries to the present time? 

“The impressions of childhood," says Vir- 
ginia Woolf in her essay on Defoe, “аге those 
that last longest and cut deepest." When, as 
grownups, we reread the great favorites of 
childhood, there is no need to be apologetic 
about the absorbing interest they can have for 
us. There is no need to condescend to the 


Like her writings, Lillian H. Smith's career 
is an inspiration. Between 1912 and 1952 
she created and brought to international 
distinction the Toronto Public Library's 
services to children with their center in the 
famous and unique Boys and Girls House. 
A pioneer in children's work, she served 
as chairman of the ALA children's librari- 
ans’ section in 1923-24 and again in 1942. 
43. 

Her work so impressed Edgar Osborne, 
English librarian and book collector, that 
in tribute to her he chose Boys and Girls 
House as the permanent home for the col- 
lection of children's books he had spent a 
lifetime bringing together. The beautiful 
catalog of the collection, just published by 
the Toronto Public Library, does credit to 
all who were concerned with this gift. 

Among Miss Smith's own writings, The 
Unreluctant Years, which the ALA was 
privileged to publish in 1953, has become 
the classic statement of the value and sig- 
nificance of children's literature and its 


relationship to universal literature.— 


Mildred L. Batchelder, executive secretary, 
Children's Services Division. 
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fully mature minds that have given to us, 
children and adults, Robinson Crusoe, David 
Copperfield, Alice in Wonderland, Treasure 
Island, At the Back of the North Wind, The 
Wind in the Willows, The Jungle Book, Huck- 
leberry Finn, and a host of others. We recall 
C. S. Lewis’ comment that “no book is really 
worth reading at the age of ten which is not 
equally (and often far more) worth reading 
at the age of fifty,” and we must admit to our- 
selves that here is a literature that has mean- 
ing and wisdom and beauty for us at any age. 

Those of us who remember the books read 
and loved in our childhood are aware, if we 
know ourselves at all, that we owe to them 
much of the bent of the mind, the inclination 
of tastes that shaped our maturity. But the im- 
pressions from early reading that cut deeply 
into the minds of those children who later be- 
come creative writers point more directly, 
perhaps, to their effect in the development of 
cultural and humanistic values. 

For instance, we know that Sir Walter Scott 
absorbed in childhood all the Scottish ballads, 
legends and tales within his reach. Charles 
Dickens gives us a hint of his early reading 
in the opening chapters of David Copperfield: 


[ believe I should have been almost stupefied, but 
for one circumstance. It was this. My father had 
left a small collection of books in a little room 
upstairs, to which I had access. . . . From that 
blessed little room, Roderick Random, Peregrine 
Pickle, Humphrey Clinker, Tom Jones, the Vicar 
of Wakefield, Don Quixote, Gil Blas, and Robin- 
son Crusoe, came out, a glorious host, to keep me 
company. They kept alive my fancy, and my hope 
of something beyond that time and place—they. 
and the Arabian Nights and the Tales of the 
Genii—and did me no harm; for whatever harm 
was in them was not there for me: / knew nothing 
of it. 


It is a temptation to quote further as he tells 
of the imaginative life, the “great expecta- 
tions,” prompted by his early reading and 
realized later in his creative writing. 

Not all books we enjoyed in childhood have 
the power to cut so deep an impression that it 
remains a part of our mental and moral.fiber 
after we grow up. It is something that hap- 
pens between the writer and the child who 
reads, the communication that opens the eyes 
and ears of an individual child to see and hear 
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more beauty and meaning and wonder in the 
familiar commonplaces of life, creating larger 
horizons for their imaginings. 

In Surprised by Joy, C. S. Lewis tells how 
his reading of Squirrel Nutkin changed in 
some degree the course of life. Of all the 
Beatrix Patter tales, this one evoked the mood, 
the poignancy of autumn, and he returned to 
Squirrel Nutkin again and again to reawaken 
the impression. When he came upon the Е. 
Nesbit “magic” books, it was The Amulet 
which “first opened my eyes to antiquity, the 
dark backward and abysm of time. I can still 
re-read it with delight.” Still another experi- 
ence of pure joy came to him when turning 
the leaves of poetry he happened on Long- 
fellow’s translation of Tegners Drapa and 
read 


I heard a voice that cried, 
Balder the beautiful 
Is dead, is dead 


and was in an instant himself translated into 
the immensity of Northern skies. “Who that 
has been a child” says Quiller-Couch, “has 
not felt this surprise of beauty, the revelation, 
the call of it?” 

J. R. R. Tolkien’s essay on fairy tales gives 
some light on the childhood tastes of the au- 
thor of a book so beloved by so many chil- 
dren, which he called The Hobbit. He tells us 
that as a child he was enthralled by the stories 
of Arthur and Merlin and the forest of Bro- 
celiande. Best of all to him was the “Northern- 
ess" of Sigurd of the Volsungs and of the 
dragon Fafnir. *I desired dragons with a pro- 


found desire," says Tolkien—but adds he did 





“Although the library is an important aid to our 
rapid progress in science and technology, a po- 
tential danger exists to which you, the librarians, 
must be ever alert. Because of the increasing 
emphasis in these fields, you, the wardens of re- 
corded knowledge, should be extremely watchful 
in maintaining a proper balance between the sci- 
ences and the humanities. It is vital that we not 
lose sight of the value of history, philosophy, 
good fiction, in order that science doesn't over- 
shadow our cultural reading."—From Connec- 
ticut Governor Abraham Ribicoff's message to 
"the 1958 conference of the New England Li- 


brary Association. 
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not wish to have them in the neighborhood. 
Bilbo, the Hobbit, is somewhat timid of drag- 
ons, too, but his heart is strong when he leaves 
the safe homeliness of his hillside and travels 
to the far mountain at whose root lies Smaug, 
the dragon. 

A friend of mine has a young relative, a 
brilliant mathematician, to whom as a child 
The Hobbit had opened a new dimension, Last 
Christmas, remembering this, she gave him the 
first volume of Tolkien’s distinguished trilogy, 
The Lords of the Ring. He brought it back to 
her, saying “You surely know the kind of 
reading I like, but I bought all three volumes 
for myself as they were published.” 

Many people seem nonplussed when a dis- 
tinguished author of adult books produces a 
book for children. They ask why. We think at 
once of Stevenson and Kipling, Mark Twain 
and John Masefield, Willa Cather and Eric 
Linklater, Rumer Godden, C. $. Lewis and J. 
R. R. Tolkien. There are many others. Why 
do they write books for children? Some of 
them, we know, wrote a book to please a par- 
ticular child. Others have given different an- 
swers. When Rumer Godden was asked this 
question during an interview she said she 
wrote her children’s books for discipline— 
they are harder to write than adult novels. 
C. S. Lewis, in an address to The Library 
Association on “Three Ways of Writing for 
Children," says, “There may be an author 
who at a particular moment finds not only 
fantasy but fantasy-for-children the exactly 
right form for what he wants to say. ... I am 
not quite sure what made me, in a particular 
year of my life, feel that not only a fairy tale, 
but a fairy tale addressed to children was ex- 
actly what I must write—or burst." 

Adults who read these books for children, 
whether of Narnia, or Hobbits, or whatever 
these writers have written for children, are apt 
to be even more nonplussed by their impres- 
sion of the importance and vitality of this 
literature. They must reflect —without preju- 
dice—that these books which children take to 
their hearts nourish the hopes, loves, admira- 
tions by which we live, growing with their 
growth into a firm hold on the heritage of the 
written word which we cherish for the in- 
sight, wisdom, and grace that have illuminated 
the darkest hours of all humanity. eee 
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TWO STUDIES OF PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES TO CHILDREN 


By Maxine LaBounty, coordinator of children's 
services, District of Columbia Public Library. 

The Old Dominion Foundation, Inc., has 
granted $16,000 to the American Library As- 
sociation to begin two studies on public li- 
brary services to children. The first study, 
Organizational Patterns of Library Service to 
Children in Public Libraries, is now under 
way and is being carried out in cooperation 
with the Western Reserve University School 
of Library Science, with Elizabeth Gross serv- 
ing as director. The second study, Personnel 
Study of Children’s Service, is being conducted 
under the supervision of the headquarters 
offices of the Library Administration Division, 
with Mrs. Rezia Gaunt serving as research 
worker. 

These two studies are part of a larger proj- 
ect originally proposed by the ALA Children's 
Library Association and approved by ALA 
Executive Board for seeking foundation sup- 
port. Funds for the entire study could not be 
obtained, but the Old Dominion Foundation 
expressed its interest in this area if a smaller 
study could be proposed. At the Kansas City 
Conference the officers of the Children's Li- 
brary Association turned the project over to 
the Library Administration Division, since it 
came within that division's field of responsi- 
bility under the ALA reorganization. The 
president of LAD appointed an advisory com- 
mittee composed of Maxine LaBounty, chair- 
man, and the following members: Clara Beed, 
Elizabeth. Burr, James C. Foutts, Helen D. 
Hutchinson, Rosemary E. Livsey, Elizabeth 
Nesbitt, and Louis M. Nourse. 

This committee held its first meeting in Chi- 
cago during Midwinter, where reports by Miss 
Gross. Mrs. Gaunt. and Hazel B. Timmerman. 
executive secretary of Library Administration 
Division, were heard. 

The organization study was begun in June 
with a letter to all state agencies, Alaska and 
Hawaii, requesting 1) information as to wheth- 
er there was any librarian in the agency whose 
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sole responsibility was to develop public li- 
brary service to children, 2) information as to 
what types of cooperation and service were 
rendered to the schools by the public libraries, 
and 3) suggestions of possible areas to visit. 
It was decided to sample municipal, county, 
and regional libraries serving populations of 
3500 to more than 100,000 people. Three 
questionnaires were compiled. One was ad- 
dressed to libraries serving less than 35,000 
population, the other two to administrators 
and heads of children's work in libraries serv- 
ing 35,000 or more. The administrators ques- 
tionnaire was expected to give a general pic- 
ure of the library structure while the one to the 
heads of children's work concentrated on the 
internal organization of the children's depart- 
ment. In all, 949 libraries of varying sizes and 
types received questionnaires. The director of 
the survey is also making visits to a small 
number of libraries, selected on the basis of 
size, type, and geographical location. The 
tabulation, interpretation, and analysis are in 
process. 

The Personnel Study, undertaken because 
of the critical shortage of children's librari- 
ans, will concentrate its efforts on determining 
why the shortage has been so constant, why 
more people are not entering this area of li- 
brarianship. what causes children's librarians 
to leave this field, and what methods and tech- 
niques must be developed and employed to 
attract, recruit, and retain high caliber per- 
sonnel for public library service to children. 
This study, too, is being made by means of a 
questionnaire, supplemented by field study. 
observation, and discussion. Data, informa- 
tion, and opinions will be obtained from ad- 
ministrators; from children's librarians at su- 
pervisory and nonsupervisory levels in all 
units of library systems which provide service 
to children; from individuals formerly in chil- 
dren's work who have transferred to other 
fields of librarianship; and from library school 
faculty and students. өөө 
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ADMINISTRATION OF CHILDREN'S LIBRARY SERVICES 
by Harry N. Peterson 


Mr. Peterson is librarian of the District о} 


Columbia Public Library, Washington, D.C. 








PUBLIC LIBRARIES have served children since 
the turn of the century. From its inception this 
service has been considered an important as- 
pect of public library work. Basically, the ob- 
jectives of service to children are the same as 
those for adults. These can be summarized as 
education, informa- 
tion, research, cul. 


tural enrichment. 
and recreation. 
To those who 


question the inclu- 
sion of research as 
an objective of chil- 
dren’s work, it 
should be pointed 
out that the chil. 
dren's department 
serves parents, teachers, church workers, and 
social workers. However, the research aspect 
of the program applies particularly to work 
with authors, illustrators, and students inter- 
ested in children’s literature. 

At any rate, library service is obviously a 
fundamental factor in the education of chil- 
dren. The public library is in fact a supple- 
ment to the public education facilities of any 
city. This is actually stated in the Organic Act 
of the District of Columbia Public Library. 
But it is true whether or not the basic law so 
specifies. A public library which fails to recog- 
nize this obligation to supply the material for 
informal education should certainly 
examine its objectives. 

Obviously, by providing children with the 
books they need for their development. li- 
brarians contribute to the cultivation of their 
minds, help them to become better acquainted 
with the world they live in, and prepare them 
for the world of tomorrow. Beyond that, such 
service also offers an unusual opportunity to 
introduce the child to the world of imagina- 
tion, fantasy, and beauty. The value of the 
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e tontribution made by the public library has 


been clearly stated by Dr. George D. Strayer, 
in a report of a survey of the District of Co- 


lumbia public schools: “The schools recognize 
the public library not only as a valuable, in 
fact, indispensable aid in the school program, 
but also as an important educational institu- 
tion for the whole community in its own 
right.” 

While at one time library service to chil- 
dren was the exclusive province of the public 
library, this situation changed as new methods 
of teaching were developed and school li- 
braries came into being. That there are bene- 
fits to the children from this development goes 
without saying. Formal education is the job 
of the schools and the school library is a part 
of that process. But teaching children how to 
use library tools and facilities is not only im- 
portant in connection with their formal educa- 
tion, it also serves as preparation for the life- 
long continuation of learning through reading. 
As one school librarian observed, “You never 
graduate from the library.” 

Even though school libraries now exist, 
service to children is still a major responsibil- 
ity of the public library and is so identified 
in the new ALA standards. However. it should 
not be assumed that there is conflict or compe- 
tition between school libraries and the chil- 
dren’s department in the public library. Prop- 
erly considered, their programs complement 
each other. As the new standards state. There 
should be continuous joint planning between 
those responsible for school and public library 
service, based on realistic recognition of the 
functions of each agency, in order to provide 
complete library service to children and young 
people” (Public Library Service, p. 23). Un- 
fortunately, there is evidence that such co- 
operation has sometimes been lacking. despite 
the fact that, as Dr. Lowell Martin has pointed 
out, “We have in the very nature of public 
and school libraries one of the prerequisites of 
cooperation, a common goal. Both institutions 
are devoted to furthering the growth of chil- 


'U.S. Congress, House and Senate Subcommittees 
on District of Columbia Appropriations, *Report of 
a Survey of the Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia," [George D. Strayer, director], 1949, p. 
399. 
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dren through reading." 

In this connection, there is one considera- 
tion which cannot be ignored if the best inter- 
ests of the children and the taxpayers are to 
be served. Obviously the wealth of reading in 
the children's rooms of the central building 
and a relatively few branches in a public li- 
brary system cannot be duplicated in every 
school except at prohibitive expense. Close co- 
operation is not only desirable but vital. 

In 1950 Dr. Robert D. Leigh noted that 
children *borrow more than half the books 
which public libraries circulate each year."? 
Annual and other reports make it clear that 
the circulation of children's books has in- 
creased since that time. Unfortunately, al. 
though adult reference work and advisory as- 
sistance are very important aspects of library 
work, no satisfactory means of measuring 
such services has been developed for public li- 
braries. In the case of work with children 
however, there is a close correlation between 
reference and advisory work and the circula- 
tion of books for home reading. Consequently 
it can be assumed that the increasing circula- 
tion figures indicate growing demands for ай 
aspects of children's service. 

In view of the volume of work to be done, 
it is necessary to give serious consideration to 
the organization of children's work in order 
to get the best possible results from the funds 
available for the program. Obviously the kind 
of organization needed for a children's depart- 
ment depends on such factors as the size of 
the city, the number of children to be served, 
and the educational facilities available. Cog- 
nizance must be taken not only of the require- 
ments of public school children but also those 
attending parochial, private, and special 
schools. Naturally. the larger the city and the 
larger and more varied the clientele, the more 
complex the organization is likely to be. But 
basic principles apply to all situations. With- 
out reviewing the literature on the subject or 
anticipating the findings of Miss Gross's sur- 
vey described in the article on page 292, suf- 
fice it to say, that whatever the form of or- 


*“Relations of Public and School Libraries in 
Serving Youth," ALA Bulletin, February 1959, p. 
116. 

! The Public Library in the United States, 1950, p. 
99, 
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ganization, as E. W. and John McDiarmid 
have indicated: 


Three important conditions must be met be- 
fore any organization for children's work can be 
effective: (1) there must be a workable division 
of authority; (2) this division must be clearly 
understood by all concerned; (3) there must be 
mutual confidence and a sincere attempt to make 
the arrangement work.* 


Several years ago the District of Columbia 
Public Library organizational structure was 
reexamined with a view to obtaining the most 
effective pattern. In view of the limitation of 
available funds, this had to be done if exist- 
ing and anticipated demands were to be satis- 
fied. The Children's Department was natu- 
rally involved in the changes that were made. 

In order that the place of the children's 
service in the system can be better understood, 
it is necessary to review briefly the over-all or- 
ganization. As background it should be noted 
that there are three main categories in which 
activities may be grouped for purposes of or- 
ganization: the geographic, the commodity, 
and the functional.’ Most organizations re- 
quire more than one of these classifications. 
The District of Columbia Public Library now 
uses all three. Branch libraries are obvious 
examples of the geographic category, and any 
library with more than one unit would there- 
fore have this type of organization. Grouping 
by commodity can be illustrated by the di- 
vision of public library functions into adult 
and juvenile departments, or into circulation 
and reference work. Another example is the 
classification of books according to subject. 
Perhaps the best illustration is the arrange- 
ment of services and materials on the sub- 
ject divisional plan, which is in operation in 
many of the central buildings of the larger 
systems throughout the United States, includ- 
ing the District of Columbia Public Library. 

Relatively little attention has been given to 
the use of the functional type of organization 
in the administration of public library serv- 
ices. As Dr. Marshall E. Dimock observed, 


“the functional method finds its particular 


* E. W. and John McDiarmid, The Administration 
of the American Public Library, 1943, p. 89. Е 
*“The Place of Organization in Institutional De- 
velopment” in Current Issues in Library Administra- 


tion, ed. by Carlton B. Joeckel, 1939, p. 77. 
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province in overhead co-ordination at head- 
quarters.’ 

Under this plan as it is applied in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Library the Assist- 
ant Librarian serves as a command officer; all 
other key people performing the various head- 
quarters functions (e.g., book selection, over- 
all coordination of reference services, budget, 
personnel, etc.) are staff officers who report to 
the Librarian. However, each has certain line 
responsibilities and deals directly with the 
heads of public service agencies regarding 
matters under their jurisdiction. Similarly, 
there is no intermediary between the central 
and branch librarians and the staff officers. 
They communicate with the Budget Officer, 
for assistance regarding the budget, or the 
Personnel Officer concerning personnel. Cen- 
tral advisers and branch librarians deal di- 
rectly with the Coordinator of Adult Service 
with respect to book selection, reference work, 
etc. There is the same relationship between 
the Coordinator of Children’s Service and the 
children’s librarians in the central library, 
branches, bookmobiles, Schools Division, and 
institutional service. Incidentally, there is no 
branch supervisor. 

As indicated, the Coordinator of Children’s 
Service is a key position on the District of 
Columbia Public Library staff. Along with 
the Coordinator of Adult Service, this officer 
stands in third place in the organization, just 
under the Assistant. Librarian with respect to 
grade, salary, and authority. The following 
excerpts from the Coordinator of Children’s 
Service job description not only define the 
duties and responsibilities involved in the 
position but also serve to indicate the scope 
of children's work and show how its various 
aspects relate to the whole: 


Assists the Librarian in formulating policies for 
the entire system. As a key member of the Li- 
brary's administrative staff, makes recommenda- 
tions to the Librarian . . . on such matters affect- 
ing the Library's services, procedures, and op- 
erations as planning new buildings, extending 
Library services, developing cooperative pro- 
grams with other libraries, evaluating staff sug- 
gestions for management improvement, selecting 
eites for new branches, etc. . . . Advises the Li- 
brarian on professional and administrative mat- 


* [bid., p. 80. 
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ters relating to Children's Service, e.g., establish- 
ing policies for book selection, reference and 
advisory service, and use of library materials. 
Confers with Librarian in determining both the 
Children's Service book budget requests and the 
expenditures of funds appropriated. . . . Attends 
and participates in the Librarian's conferences 
of administrative officers, heads of agencies and 
chiefs of Departments. . . . 

Implements the objectives set forth in the 
Organic Act in planning the DCPL's program 
for children. Coordinates Children's Service func- 
tions and integrates them with the goals of the 
Library. Formulates Children's Service book se- 
lection policy; gives over-all direction to de- 
veloping children's collection in accordance with 
this policy. . . . Establishes standards of per- 
formance for reference and advisory work; puts 
these standards into effect through staff train- 
ing and observes their application on field 
i MES 

Gives over-all direction to Children's Service 
program throughout the system. Conducts 
monthly Coordination Meetings of administrators 
of children’s work in DCPL agencies. . . . Makes 
field trips periodically to Children's Rooms, 
Schools Division, and the Bookmobiles and oc- 
casionally to the institutions served by the Ex- 
tension Children's Librarian. ... 

Directs in-service training for professional and 
preprofessional staff . . . suited to the back- 
ground and experience of the staff and designed 
to increase their effectiveness in furnishing ref- 
erence and advisory service, in selecting books, 
and in storytelling. ... 

Interprets Children's Service policies to the 
staff and to the public. Stimulates public interest 
in children's reading and explains services of- 
fered by the Library. Contributes to newspaper, 
radio, and TV publicity; cooperates with groups 
working with children; gives talks to educational 
associations, local organizations, etc. . .. 

Talks with applicants for professional posi- 
tions on the Children's Service staff and makes 
recommendations to the DCPL Personnel Off- 
cer on their selection and placement. Evaluates 
Children's Service personnel; recommends their 
promotion and transfer. Supervises the Assistant 
Coordinator of Children's Service and the As- 
sistant to the Coordinator. Rates their perform- 
ance annually and, in cooperation with ad- 
ministrators of public service agencies, prepares 
performance ratings of Children's Librarians. 

. . . Prepares reports, such as: annual report 
of Children's Service, budget requests and justifi- 
cations, trends in children's reading, etc... . 
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The District of Columbia Public Library 
offers the usual services to children in the 
Central Library and fourteen branches. Most of 
these agencies, in addition to giving reference 
and advisory assistance to children, parents, 
teachers, and others interested in children, 
also hold story hours and arrange for class 
visits. All but three branches are staffed by 
two children's librarians of professional 
grade. One branch has one children's li- 
brarian; in the two smallest the branch li- 
brarians do both adult and children's work. 

Children's work is carried out in the Ex- 
tension Department through the Schools Di- 
vision, the bookmobiles, and the service to in- 
stitutions. The Schools Division is organized 
to furnish carefully selected sets of books to 
individual classrooms in the public, parochial, 
and private elementary and junior high 
schools of Washington. Each set is selected to 
meet the reading experience, maturity, read- 
ing level, interest, and ability of the children 
in the class, as reported by the teacher, with 
emphasis on supplementary material related to 
the curriculum for collateral reading, and 
books of literary quality designed to widen 
and develop the pupils’ interest in reading and 
to improve reading skills. 

The growing importance of the Schools Di- 
vision in the educational program of Washing- 
ton is indicated by the increased use being 
made of this service. Its value has been widely 
recognized. Dr. Strayer wrote: 


The service to the elementary schools through 
the Schools Division of the Central Public Li- 
brary is efficient and invaluable in the educa- 
tional program. The schools have the value of 
contacting and using more and a greater variety 
of books than would be available if it attempted 
to carry on this service independently.’ 


The Strayer report includes this recommenda- 
tion: “Continue the excellent library service 
from the children's department of the Central 
Public Library [ie.. Schools Division]. but 
also provide an adequate budget for library 
books for the elementary schools.” 

The two bookmobiles, which serve both chil- 
dren and adults, stop in or near shopping 
centers. Service for children in institutions, 
with the exception of one hospital library. 


' The Strayer report (see footnote 1), p. 470. 
° Ibid., p. 478. 
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consists principally, though not solely, of pro- 
viding books. Six children's librarians of pro- 
fessional grade are in the Schools Division, 
four in bookmobiles, and one in institutions. 

As previously stated, the children's depart- 
ment serves adults interested in children and 
children's reading. The library also maintains 
a Parents’ Collection and an Illustrators Col- 
lection in the Central Library, described in 
Elsie S. MacDonald’s article beginning on 
page 296. However. all juvenile services are 
child oriented—work with children starts with 
the child—furthermore, it is dedicated to the 
proposition that all children are different and 
therefore require personal attention. The chil- 
dren's librarian treats each child as an indi- 
vidual, suiting his reading to his interests. 
abilities, and needs. 

In concluding this statement on children's 
library services it may be proper to comment 
on the prospects for the future. In other areas 
such a prognostication would unquestionably 
be foolhardy. However, it seems that certain 
developments in the children's field are in- 
evitable. Because of the rising birth rate, there 
can be little doubt that the need for public 
library service to children will increase in the 
years ahead. This “exploding population” will 
require more public library facilities of all 
kinds. Public libraries will have to be estab- 
lished in places where they are now lacking. 
Services which are inadequate will have to be 
improved. In this connection, the Library 
Services Act and the various state aid pro- 
grams should help. Meanwhile in order to do 
a better job. continued efforts should be made 
to group existing library facilities in regional 
units, where this is appropriate and feasible. 
in line with the recommendations in Public 
Library Service (see pages 6-9). 

Educational motion picture films, filmstrips. 
recordings. tapes. and other inventions yet to 
be announced should be explored for their ap- 
plication to children's work. But whatever the 
future holds with respect to buildings, organ- 
izational patterns, and new technological de- 
velopments, we as librarians, whether in the 
children's field or elsewhere in the profession, 
must never forget the importance of hooks. 
Finally, in all of this we must remember that 
children’s work starts with the child. If it is 


not directed to his needs it is without purpose. 
eee 
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THE CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN IN THE COMMUNITY 


by Adeline Corrigan 


A public library worthy of the name is an 
integral part of the community it serves. 
Cleveland, since the early days of its service 
to children, has had an enviable reputation 
in its work with city agencies and organiza- 
tions, as well as with the groups of children 
who participate in story hours, summer read- 
ing programs, and other activities. Adeline 
Corrigan, supervisor of work with children in 
the public library, describes the community 
relations program of Cleveland's children's li- 
brarians. 


THE LIFE OF THE COMMUNITY is centered in 
education, on which progress mainly relies, 
and to this the children's librarian owes her 
allegiance. She affirms her educational role, 
cooperates with other agencies in improving 
and strengthening 
the group, in plan- 
ning health, child 
welfare, and recrea- 
tion programs, or 
whatever will make 
life better and hap- 
pier. In doing this 
she realizes that 
community prob- 
lems do not stand 
alone, but are tied 
into similar problems of the state and nation. 
The local is part of the national scene; the na- 
tion can only be as strong as the communities 
that comprise it. 

The children's department in the public 
library shares responsibility for the library's 
place in the community, participating in the 
work of educational and welfare organizations 
and interpreting library services to and for 
children. The department may plan activities 
to make reading attractive and pleasurable and 
to bring children's services to the attention of 
"potential users, seeking newspaper, radio and 
television publicity for many events. 





In the Cleveland Public Library the program 
of community work is extensive. It is con- 
ducted through the Lewis Carroll Room in the 
main library, which serves children and also 
gives circulating, reference, and advisory serv- 
ice on children's books and reading to parents 
and teachers. It is reflected in the city-wide 
service carried on through the thirty-four 
branch libraries, bookmobiles, and the Class- 
room Libraries Division which selects books 
for schools, church groups, settlements, camps, 
and other social and recreational agencies lo- 
cated at a distance from branches. 

We try for new activities and for integra- 
tion of the new with the old. Through monthly 
conferences of children's librarians and com- 
mittee assignments we try to bring fresh 
meaning and vitality into the familiar library 
services. Audio-visual materials are used in 
the process, though books are still the chief 
concern. Thinking over the agencies and their 
work, in all the variety and wealth, we are re- 
minded of the spread tail of a peacock. Many 
activities that make for a richer community 
deserve attention, but there is space only to 
pick out a gleaming eye here and there. 

The children's department has an ongoing 
program of book talks, storytelling, summer 
reading and hobby clubs, printed book lists, 
and exhibits. Regular school visiting has 
proved to be the most effective medium of 
publicizing books and services. Class visits to 
the library are important in introducing chil- 
dren to the collections. Contacts with the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations working in the in- 
terests of children are regular. 

Cooperation between the children's depart- 
ment and community groups, such as churches 
and social settlement houses, are mutually 
helpful. In recent months the library has also 
worked with the Cleveland Health Museum, 
the Radio-TV Council, the McGuffey Society, 
the Care-Unesco program, and various area 
community councils. 
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EN, C o Ыш а 
Lauren Laurenzi and James Koudelke reading 
under the egg tree at the East 131st Street Branch 
of the Cleveland Public Library. 


PS TP S 

CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Billy Stolla and his mother, Mrs. Joseph F. 
Stolla, in a branch library of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. Mrs. Stolla was a Summer Reading 
Club member when she was a child and earned 
eight certificates. Last summer Billy was a read- 
ing club member for the first time. 
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Story hours offering a variety of traditional 
and modern stories continue to be outlets for 
the initiative and talents of children’s librari- 
ans. Puppet shows and films are occasional 
added attractions. Another variation is the 
musical story hour that has been enthusiasti- 
cally received. The children’s librarian of Mt. 
Pleasant Branch has correlated story and 
music by means of LP recordings and tapes 
successfully. Favorites included the Sorcerer's 
Apprentice and the Nutcracker Suite. This 
last, given during the holiday season, was en- 
hanced by a display that included foreign 
dolls, toy musical instruments, and a brightly 
decorated tree with the Sugar Plum fairy at 
the very top. A fruitful program in branch 
libraries is the Pre-School Story Hour for 
very little children. In Poem, by the renowned 
Boris Pasternak, the two-year-olds represented 
find rhythm in literature at the beginning of 
their lives. We read that “first iambics they 
discover," and “verses start them on their 
way." The library children in similar manner 
are attracted to sounds, words, rhymes, and 
repetition, as the tellers of tales who go from 
poetry to animal stories, from the magic of the 
Umbrella to the color and wisdom of Chanti- 
cleer know well. 

The children's librarian at Nottingham 
Branch has combined successfully books with 
audio-visuals. One program coordinated a talk 
on books about the sea such as Wonderful 
World of the Sea, with a recording Voice of 
the Sea, and color slides of the ocean. А ma- 
rine exhibit added information and interest. 
As an indication of the reach of the varied 
appeals, I quote from a boy's letter: "I wish 
to thank you for showing us the slides of the 
ocean. Hearing the water on the record player 
was exciting. The trip was very interesting. 
The book reports were even more so... 1 
liked the shells and fish even better, especially 
the sting ray. I never knew that it had jagged 
edges . . . and I never knew that sea horses 
were so small." 

The children's department has a general 
series of city-wide programs whose purpose is 
to promote knowledge of and foster under- 
standing and friendship between Clevelànd's 
children and the people of the world. Pre-, 
sented from time to time, programs feature the 
cultural contributions of particular groups. 
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The Hans Christian Andersen Festival stressed 
Danish culture and included a variety of fea- 
tures from talks by gifted Danes to exhibits 
of arts and crafts from Copenhagen. There 
were editions of Andersen's Fairy Tales in 
several languages and ceramic figures of 
characters from the tales. The Cleveland Press 
conducted a contest based on Andersen 
themes. The Hough Bakeries featured Ander- 
sen birthday cakes in their forty-one stores, 
the Clark restaurants had Danish menus, and 
the Stouffer restaurants had related window 
displays. Radio Station WJW broadcast an 
original script, “I’m Hans Christian Ander- 
sen,” written by a children’s librarian. 

The Children’s Festival of the Chrysanthe- 
mum, centered upon the literature and arts of 
Japan, was another in the series devoted to 
world cultures and the contribution of nations 
to the joy of living. Festival highlights were 
programs of story, song, and dance with danc- 
ers in native dress. The children’s group of a 
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dramatic organization dramatized a Japanese 
folk tale. A demonstration of flower arranging 
was an attractive feature, as was an old story 
box used by itinerant storytellers in Japan, 
flown from Tokyo through the courtesy of the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington. 

Newspapers are generous with space for li- 
brary activities. Television stations have car- 
ried library Story Book Lady programs from 
time to time. Commercial radio stations co- 
operate regularly with the library on scripts 
and spot announcements. The Board of Edu- 
cation Radio Station WBOE carries weekly 
story hours by children's librarians. 

And so the spirited program of children's 
work goes on, extending widespread into the 
community its work for the growth and en- 
richment of each individual child. The chil. 
dren's librarian works with other community 
leaders for a better world and gives to the 
child a little beauty, fun, and laughter along 
the way. өөө 


pg NF NCMO T 
ADVISORY WORK WITH PARENTS 


by Elsie S. MacDonald 


More and more parents are seeking the help 
of librarians in guiding their children’s read- 
ing. This article by the assistant coordinator 
of children’s services of the District of Colum- 
bia Public Library describes one library's 
services in this important area. Many public 
libraries, through the children’s librarians, 
offer informal guidance to parents, but few 
have such efficient means, with special book 
collections to be used as adjuncts of the service. 








[MPORTANT AND FAR-REACHING in its results 
is the library's work with adults in the field 
of children's books. Through parents, teachers, 
social workers, authors, artists, students, and 
many other interested persons the library ex- 
tends its influence upon the reading of chil- 
dren, and gains prestige if the work is good. 

To*supplement the service in the children's 
rooms, the Public Library of the District of 
Columbia offers special advisory help and the 
resources of three special collections of books 


at the central library, in two rooms adjacent to 
the children's room. 

The Parents’ Collection consists of circulat- 
ing copies of the cream of the children's room 
titles. Here the central library advisory staff 
brings parents, with or without children, to 
discuss reading problems and recommend 
books. Many come in here to browse, away 
from the hurly-burly of the busy children's 
room. Books and lists are always on display. 
From this collection books also are sent to 
Parent-Teacher Association meetings and to 
other adult groups requesting exhibit sets, and 
to children's literature classes in local colleges. 

In a second room is the office of the assist- 
ant coordinator of children's service, where 
special advisory help is given to individuals 
or groups referred by the central and branch 
library staff. Since the assistant coordinator 
supervises the book selection activities of the 
children's service, this is a mutually beneficial 
arrangement—her special bibliographic knowl. 
edge is made available to those needing it and 
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she is kept in touch with the needs of the 
community. 

An important resource of this service is the 
Advisory Collection, about two thousand non- 
circulating books selected to represent the best 
of the titles bought in many fields. Only books 
in print are kept in this collection, since it 
is used heavily by people intending to buy the 
books. A long table at which to work is an 
invaluable adjunct on the practical side. 

The third of the special collections is the 
Illustrators’, also noncirculating. This collec- 
tion has been developed over a long period to 
show illustration in books, mainly English and 
American, written for children, or adopted by 
them, from the first identifiable illustrators 
down to the present time. The valuable books 
of this collection are scattered in various lo- 
cations, due to the critical shortage of space 
at the central library, but are available for 
use in the assistant coordinator's office, where 
there is an index to the collection. 

The types of service show the variety of in- 
terests represented by adults seeking informa- 
tion about children's books and reading. 
Among them are groups such as Parent- 
Teacher Association and other library com- 
mittees who want advice on books to buy for 
school libraries; school curriculum committees 
revising book lists or working up new ones for 
new course-of-study units; committees who 
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want to know titles to get for school or church 
book fairs; groups of student teachers to be 
introduced to the resources of the children's 
service; children's literature classes for brief 
talks on illustration of children's books, fol- 
lowed by a period in which to look at books 
from the Illustrators’ Collection. Adults who 
come individually include parents and rela- 
tives wishing to buy books or wanting lists for 
individual children; teachers to see books in 
special fields; school officials to discuss read- 
ing problems; students working on special 
assignments; writers wanting to know what 
children of certain ages read, what has been 
written on certain subjects, and to discuss 
various aspects of writing for children; artists 
interested in book illustration or seeking 
themes for stage settings, murals, or other 
purposes; staff members from government 
and community agencies with questions relat- 
ing to children's books and reading; foreign 
librarians, educators, publishers, and writers 
to see American children's books; adults. 
often writers or collectors, interested in the 
history of children's books and illustration. 
The heart of the work with adults is of 
course in the children's rooms. The supple- 
mentary service at the central library supports 
it. giving emphasis to it with a display area. 
additional resources, and service developed 
to meet the special needs of adults. өөө 
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ALL ABOUT GROWING UP 


CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT 


Evelyn Zerzanek, children's librarian of the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Public Library, persuaded 


Maurice Sendak to make a set of drawings for “All About Growing Up,” a list of books to , 


help boys and girls understand the life process, and to help parents prepare their children for 


well-adjusted adolescence. 
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STORYTELLING FESTIVALS 


by Laura E. Cathon 


Story hours continue to flourish in libraries 
of all sizes. In this article the head of the 
Central Boys and Girls Division of the Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh, tells how one li- 
brary has planned special storytelling pro- 
grams which have presented, in addition to 
stories, the other cultural arts of Japan, 
India, and the American Indians. 


AN EXTREMELY COLORFUL EXHIBIT of Japanese 
dolls and handicrafts in the library and the 
blossoming of the cherry trees outside the li- 
brary last spring suggested to the staff of the 
Central Boys and Girls Division of the Carne- 
gie Library of Pitts- 
burgh that stories of 
Japan should be told 
at one of the regular 
Saturday afternoon 
story hours for chil- 
dren from five to 
twelve years of age. 
Thus began a series 
of special story hour 
programs which we 
have called Story- 
telling Festivals. 

For the Japanese Storytelling Festival li- 
brarians told *The Dancing Kettle" and “The 
Old Man with the Bump" from Yoshiko Uchi- 
da's The Dancing Kettle and Other Japanese 
Folk Tales and Betty Jean Lifton's Joji and 
the Dragon. 

Several Japanese mothers and their children 
living in Pittsburgh were invited to attend 
and came dressed in their lovely Japanese ki- 
monos. One mother and daughter brought a 
rice bowl, chopsticks, and a teacup and 
showed them to the children. Another mother 
demonstrated Japanese paper folding. A third 
displayed her kimono, obi, and geta. 

The success of this program, indicated by 
the* attendance and enthusiastic response of 
more than two hundred children, suggested a 
second program in August. One of the staff 
met Mrs. Sebastian Thashathu of India, who 





is living in Pittsburgh while her husband is 
teaching at a local university. Mrs. Thashathu 
is a gifted storyteller and accomplished dancer. 
On a warm Saturday afternoon in August, 
Mrs. Thashathu, wearing her sari, told two 
stories to the children. One of these was a story 
very similar to “Cinderella” and the other, a 
classic Hindu tale which told of a beloved 
king in India who respected a promise so 
highly he swore to his people that he would 
give up his life to keep his promise. Mrs. 
Thashathu followed her stories by dancing to 
"Vanda Mataram," the national song of In- 
dia, accompanied by two university students 
and six Ford Foundation grantees, all from 
India. Both children and adults enjoyed this 
program and an exhibit of Indian crafts. 
The next special storytelling program was 
arranged for United Nations Week. The story- 
teller was Natalia Solony, a Ukrainian-born 
graduate student who wore an exquisitely 
hand-embroidered festival costume. She told 
a Ukrainian folk tale which the children im- 
mediately recognized as a parallel to “Hansel 
and Gretel." Mary Louise Baxter, a librarian 
from Australia, read a poem by A. A. Milne. 
Mrs. Yoshinobu Seki, in a beautiful kimono, 
played the koto (Japanese harp) to accompany 
the Cherry Blossom Dance, danced by two 
four-year-olds from Japan, dressed in native 
costumes. In the publicity before the program 
all children from other countries living in 
Pittsburgh were invited to attend the program 
and to wear their native dress. Eighteen chil- 
dren from Spain, Brazil, India, Hungary, 
Italy, China, and Japan, whose families were 
in Pittsburgh for business or educational 
reasons, appeared at the story hour in costume. 
These children were seated together and after 
the program the regular story-hour patrons 
rushed forward to speak to them. In several 
instances children produced autograph albums 
for the visitors’ signatures. One Japanese 
father was busily signing for one of the four- 
year-old dancers. After the program a Hal- 
loween Jack O'Lantern surrounded by small 
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Mrs. Sebastian Thashathu of Kerala State, India, 
tells an Indian fairy tale to three American chil- 
dren seated on the floor and to their five-year-old 
Indian friend, Prasad Sri Ram, standing, whose 
mother, Mrs. S. Sri Ram, also listens. 


United Nations flags brought exclamations of 
delight, as the guests balked 3 in a variety of lan- 
guages and asked about this strange American 
custom of the lighted pumpkin. 

The next special program was held January 
24, when Owenee Maunabosho, Dakota Indian 
living in Pittsburgh, told the story of “The 
Mystery Dog,” a popular legend of her tribe 


which tells of an Indian boy who discovered 
the first horse. The storyteller, whose name 
means Faithful-Hardworker, was dressed in a 
beautifully-beaded doeskin costume she made 
herself and was resplendent in turquoise jew- 
elry. She showed the children many examples 
of her beadwork. 

Two other programs have been planned as 
this article is written, In February, Mrs. Viv- 
ian Richman, a talented ballad singer, accom- 
panying herself on a guitar, will sing ballads 
for the children, and one of the librarians will 
tell a folk tale. The other program, which 
differs from these, is planned for the month of 
April. Mrs. Paul М. Offill, for whom story- 
telling, especially the telling of cycle stories, 
has long been an avocation, will tell stories 
from the "Song of Roland" on four successive 
Saturday mornings. Mrs. Offill has made her 
own adaptation of these stories for telling. 
The library will invite interested adults, stu- 
dents of children's literature, and older boys 
and girls to these story hours. 

Effective radio, televison, and newspaper 
publicity, arranged by the library public rela- 
tions director, created much interest in these 
programs, өөө 





CITY ОЕ MIAMI NEWS BUREAU 


Ап informal, picture book story hour in the Children's Room of the Miami Public Library. 
Grace Rayfuse is the children's librarian. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICE TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Cooperation with schools is an important part 
of public library service, a venture in which 
the two institutions recognize their respective 
fields of interest and strive at all times to 
support each other, with the child's ultimate 
and lasting use of libraries in mind. No 
service rendered by the public library can take 
the place of а curriculum-centered school li- 
brary, but cooperation between the two educa- 
tional agencies is vital to the child of today. 

These two articles by Helen Fuller, assistant 
librarian in charge of work with boys and 
girls at Long Beach, California, and Mildred 


R. Phipps, supervisor of children's services at 
Pasadena, provide insight into two contrasting 
methods of cooperation. Both librarians have 
developed, each within her own educational 
framework, programs which enrich their 
school curriculums. In Long Beach, with school 
libraries firmly established, the public library 
provides enrichment material at all levels. In 
Pasadena, where elementary school libraries 
are not in existence at present, more services 
need to be offered. Both librarians stress the 
need for cooperative planning at all levels. 


. . . In Long Beach, by Helen Fuller 


ALTHOUGH EACH ELEMENTARY SCHOOL in Long 
Beach has a centralized school library, the 
Long Beach Public Library maintains a close 
working relationship with the entire local 
school system. 

The aim of the Public Library is for a li- 
brarian to visit each school once a semester. 
This may vary, according to the number of 
schools assigned to a branch, work load, etc. 
An atmosphere conducive to a happy sharing 
of books awaits the librarian because of the 
planning on the part of principals and teachers. 
The librarian usually meets the children in the 
classrooms or in the school library; however, 
classes are grouped together occasionally in an 
auditorium or elsewhere. It is necessary for the 
librarian to visit the school because the lack 
of busses and a state building code curtail the 
number of school classes that can visit public 
library agencies at one time. This is regretta- 
ble, for such an experience is the ideal way to 
introduce a child to his public library. 

Frequently in the initial planning stage of 
activities that involve the schools, tentative 
plans are discussed with one of the school 
supervisors. In this liaison lies the strength of 
our cooperation. In our favor to begin with 
is the fact that most of the school administra- 
tors have an appreciation of what the public 
librfry can contribute to the educational pro- 

gram of the schools and a desire to encourage 
"children to make use of all sources of educa- 
tional materials. Without this point of view we 


could not reach as many teachers. But it is 
this planning together at the supervisory level 
that opens the doors with such а warm wel. 
come to the promotion of our book-centered 
activities on the part of teachers and princi- 
pals. 


VACATION READING PROGRAM 


The vacation reading program for the pri- 
mary grades is one of the most successful 
means of bringing children to the library and 
is planned with the elementary school super- 
visors prior to the end of the school term. The 
library makes lists for average and superior 
readers; the schools make lists for the slower 
readers. From these lists the teacher can choose 
for each child a reading list geared to his spe- 
cial reading skill. The child's list is sent home 
with his report card on the last day of school. 


SCHOOL CURRICULUM DEPARTMENT 


The school curriculum department is another 
area in which library cooperation brings addi- 
tional service to adults in the community. Stu- 
dent teachers and others frequently borrow the 
courses of study prepared in the local school 
system. Because of certain regulations these 
cannot be loaned from the Board of Education 
Office. However, the Board of Education gives 
the public library extra copies, and these may 
be borrowed. This is a valuable service in Long 
Beach where there is a state college with a 
strong teacher-training program. 
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The curriculum department also helps the 
library better serve boys and girls in their 
quest for information. Through it the library is 
constantly advised of changes in the curricu- 
lum, The public library as well as the school 
library department at the Board of Education 
search out new materials for the curriculum 
department when a new course of study is be- 
ing prepared. Materials to supplement such 
curriculum changes are added to the public 
library collection. However, textbooks supplied 
in the schools are not duplicated in the public 
library. 


SELECTIVE READING PROGRAM 


Within the last two years some schools have 
launched a Selective Reading Program. This 
calls for a great variety of material in the class- 
room so that each child may find his own level 
and pace of reading. The result is a greater 


enthusiasm and interest in reading on the part 
of the child, and improved reading skill natu- 
rally follows. Collections of books are loaned 
to teachers for a month to be used in the class- 
room. This is in addition to books the children 
use from their school library. Many books are 
read by every child in the class. Frequently 
one student is chosen to act as classroom li- 
brarian. The number of books a teacher may 
borrow will vary with the supply. This policy 
gives the library control so that there will be 
material available when the children themselves 
come to the library. The teacher, together with 
the children's librarian, makes the selection. 
thus sharing their specialized knowledge. Books 
are chosen with individual children in mind. 
The children are made to understand where 
the books come from and are encouraged to 
use the public library on their own initiative. 

ecc 





. . . In Pasadena, by Mildred R. Phipps 


SINCE THERE ARE no elementary school li- 
braries in Pasadena, the schools are dependent 
upon the public library for book talks, story- 
telling, and library instruction as well as for 
most of the children's recreational reading. 
Through the Elementary School Library Serv- 
ice, housed in the Educational Center and 
directed by a school librarian, teachers have 
access to a large collection and may borrow 
15 to 100 books for classroom use. These may 


Children using Washington, D.C., Public Library 
room in Crippled Children’s Building, District of 
Columbia General Hospital. A children’s librarian 
is on duty one day a week. 
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be exchanged at any time. Professional books, 
magazines, and bulletins are also available 
from this collection. 

The program with the public library is 
worked out between the coordinators of ele- 
mentary education and the supervisor of work 
with children in the public library, and 
through them the information is passed on to 
principals, teachers, and children's librarians. 

Busses are provided by the public schools to 
take all fifth and sixth grade classes once a 
month to the nearest library. Pasadena Public 
Library has eight branches in addition to the 
central library. Lower grades make occasional 
visits and, where schools are within walking 
distance, additional visits are planned by the 
principal and the children's librarians. 

In the fall each teacher receives a bulletin 
from the Superintendent of Schools explaining 
the purposes and procedures of the program, 
and teachers and principals are invited to 
their nearest public library for tea and ex- 
change of ideas. These meetings, being some- 
what in the form of a command performance, 
are well attended and profitable to all con- 
cerned. The librarians become acquainted with 
new teachers, explain their plans for a well- 
rounded program for each class and, in turh, * 
receive suggestions from the teachers. The 
children's librarians emphasize book talks, 
storytelling. and reading guidance with all 
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PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


This is one of a dozen youngsters who helped | 
mend. thousands of tattered volumes, during their | 


summer vacation, at the North Kingstown Free 


Library, Wickford, Rhode Island. 


groups. Teachers are asked not to encourage 
pupils to bring reference questions to the 
public library. 

The school and public library supervisors 
meet twice a year—in the fall and in the 
spring. The fall meeting is to plan programs 
and the teachers' bulletins. At the spring meet- 
ing the year's programs are evaluated. 

For two years the supervisor of children's 
work was a member of the Language Arts 
Curriculum Committee and chairman of a 
subcommittee on extended reading. 
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A happy relationship exists between the 
schools and the public library. Communication 
is excellent, and a good understanding and 
appreciation of each other's work exists be- 
tween the two agencies. The librarians be- 
come acquainted with school philosophy and 
methods and are able to interpret them to the 
community. The school personnel are most 
appreciative, and always support the library's 
work. The children's librarians are invited to 
special meetings sponsored by the schools, and 
once a year the librarians invite the school 
staff to a tea at which local authors speak. 

The librarian in charge of Elementary 
School Library Service attends monthly book 
meetings at the public library. She keeps chil- 
dren's librarians informed about books she is 
buying in quantity. In such cases the title is 
either rejected or marked for limited duplica- 
tion by the public librarians, resulting in con- 
of book funds. In addition, the 
school librarian reviews books which supple- 


servation 


ment the school curriculum, and through her 
efforts science teachers examine and advise us 
on new science books. This latter service is 
especially appreciated today because of the 
mass of new science publications. 

In Pasadena, teachers, librarians, and par- 
ents work together to make reading a pleasure 
for children. We realize that this program in no 
way takes the place of a library in each ele- 
mentary school, but between us we have cre- 
ated a good climate for the appreciation of 


books. өөө 





PASADENA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


At the Pasadena Public Library a school group selects books at the public library. 
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BOOKS ABOUT NEGROES FOR CHILDREN 


Books which avoid stereotypes and present Negro life 
objectively make an important contribution to better hu- 
man relations. Their number has been growing in recent 


years. 


by Charlemae Rollins 


Mrs. Rollins is childrems librarian of the 
Hall Branch, Chicago Public Library. She is 
the author of We Build Together, a Reader's 
Guide to Negro Life and Literature for Ele- 
mentary and High School Use, a pioneer evalu- 
ation and critique. She is a past-president of 
the Children's Services Division. 





THE FIRST EDITION of the pamphlet We Build 
Together, published in 1941 by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, listed only 72 
titles of acceptable books about Negroes for 
children of elementary school age. In 1948 a 
second edition included 90 children's books 
dealing with Negro life. 

In 1949 Mrs. Augusta Baker, assistant co- 
ordinator of work with children and super- 
visor of storytelling in the New York Public 
Library, published a pamphlet, Books about 
Negro Life for Children, which included 95 
books about American Negroes for children. 
Her latest pamphlet. 
published in 1957 
with the assistance 
of a Dutton-Macrae 
Award, critically 
evaluates more than 
two hundred excel- 
lent books about 
American Negroes 
for children. 

The purpose of 
this article is to 
point up the prog- 
ress that has been made in the field of writ- 
ing, illustrating, and publishing books about 
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Negroes for children in the last ten years. In 
addition, it is hoped that librarians, teachers, 
parents, and others interested in selecting 
books to meet a specific need will also find 
some help here. 

For those who are unaware of the sensi- 
tive areas in writing about Negroes for chil- 
dren, a brief summary of the criteria used in 
the pamphlets cited above may be helpful. 

1. Books with illustrations that stereotype 
or ridicule the Negro child are objectionable. 
These are known as “pickaninny pictures.” 

2. Books that use terms of derision such as 
“nigger,” “darkey,” “сооп,” “spook,” “Ras- 
tus,” “Sambo,” and “pickaninny.” 

There are exceptions to this. In historical 
fiction for older children where the characters 
are known to have used these terms, this is 
accepted. An author who tries to present an 
honest portrayal of a period must of necessity 
set down the words as they were naturally 
used. In order to recreate certain scenes in a 
particular setting he must try to give a faith- 
ful presentation. Examples of this may be 
found in Railroad to Freedom, by Hildegard 
Swift (Harcourt, Brace) and the more recent 
Newbery Award winner Rifles for Watie by 
Harold Keith (Crowell). 

The real objection to these terms arises 
when the author uses them in referring to his 
characters. Examples of this unconscious 
stereotyping are: “Тһе ancient darkey 
scratched his kinky head.” “The fat black 
cook waddled into the kitchen.” “An engaging 
pickaninny rolled on the dirty cabin floor.” 
“The terrified coons scuttled for cover.” The 
home of a poor Negro is a “cabin.” The Negro 
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minor character never smiles or laughs, he 
"grins widely." All Negroes have “pearly 
white teeth." 

9. The use of heavy dialect in children's 
books has been discussed widely. No honest 
author of children's books uses it simply as a 
handy gimmick to delineate a character, 
whether he is a villain, a Negro, or any minor 
character. 

Recently a supervisor of children's work 
in a large midwestern city wrote to the pub- 
lisher of the Doctor Dolittle books when a 
member of her staff questioned the value of 
replacing them because of the objectionable 
language. The reply happily brought out the 
fact that the latest edition of the Doctor Do- 
little books no longer includes the words she 
referred to. The publisher deplored their use 
as much as others did, but revision, especially 
of books by an author who is no longer living, 
presents difficult problems. 

Publishers are reconsidering their older 
books in the light of such inquiries, and alert 
librarians in re-evaluation for replacement 
have a fine opportunity to make certain that in 
considering older books for repurchase the 
book collection keeps pace with the present- 
day interpretation of human relations. 

We Build Together made a plea for heroes 
for Negro children—books about real people. 
This need is now being adequately met by a 
yearly output of at least a half-dozen individ- 
ual biographies of eminent Negroes, past and 
present. There are also useful special collec- 
tions of biographies, such as Famous Negro 
Music Makers by Hughes (Dodd, Mead) and 
general biography collections notable for their 
inclusion of all the important persons in a 
particular field regardless of race. An example 
is Giants of Jazz by Terkel (Crowell). 

Elizabeth Yates was awarded the Newbery 
Medal in 1951 for Amos Fortune: Free Man 
(Aladdin). a splendid hero story for any child 
above the fourth grade. 

Several good books have been written, both 
nonfiction and fiction, about Harriet Tubman, 
the slave woman who led more than two hun- 
dred of her people to freedom. Mary McCleod 
Bethune and Marian Anderson are also popu- 
lar subjects. 

A really notable book of 1958 was Captain 
of the Planter by Sterling (Doubleday). This 
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is a thrilling and fully documented account of 
the unlettered slave boy who boldly sailed the 
Planter, a Confederate ship, into the hands of 
the Union Army. 

In poetry and in fiction Negro children are 
encouraged when they see reflections of them- 
selves. Gwendolyn Books’ Bronzeville Boys 
and Girls (Harper) and the merry folk 
rhymes and games of Margaret Taylor’s Did 
You Feed My Cow? (Crowell) are especially 
cherished by Negro children, although they 
are enjoyed by all boys and girls. 

For older girls, Florence Means, well known 
for her earlier pioneering in this field, has 
written Reach for a Star (Houghton Mifflin) , 
significant because it is the only story which 
gives a picture of life at a large coeducational 
Negro university. It is a warm and wholesome 
love story as well. Miriam Blanton has written 
a girl’s story, Hold Fast to Your Dreams 
(Messner), about the trials faced by a Negro 
girl who longed to be a ballet dancer. This 
story also touches the problem of school inte- 
gration in the Midwest. Julies Heritage by 
Catherine Marshall (Longmans) is a story of 
the problems that beset a Negro girl in a 
northern city. Hope Newell has written two 
popular stories about Mary Ellis, a Negro stu- 
dent nurse who trained in a white hospital, 
A Cap for Mary Ellis and Mary Ellis Student 
Nurse (Harper). The Barred Road (Macmil- 
lan) by DeLeeuw is a story of the friendship 
between a white and Negro girl that withstood 
the pressures of a hostile community. 

Writers of books on sports, both fiction and 
nonfiction, have kept pace with the gains that 
have been made by Negroes in the major 
sports fields—baseball, football, basketball. 
boxing, and track. Among the many success- 
ful writers of sports books are John Tunis. 
Gregor Felsen, Duane Decker, Jesse Jackson, 
and C. H. Frick. Gilbert Douglas in Hard to 
Tackle, a football story, successfully combines 
the sports element with a community problem. 

A bold venture in the field of stories for 
junior high-school boys and girls is New 
Dreams for Old by Person (Longmans), a 
present-day story of youth in the Deep South 
which provides an easily understood view of 
the economic as well as the cultural changes 
there. Equally courageous is South Town by 
Graham (Follett), a story of the hardships 
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faced by an ambitious Negro boy in a small 
southern community. The important message 
of this moving story is one of hope for the 
future when there will be greater understand- 
ing between the two races in the South. 

The progress of the past ten years reported 
here is a real tribute to the conscious effort 
that has been made by hundreds of workers 
with children and children's books. 

Scores of selective lists have been prepared. 


Among the many now available are: 


Books about Negro Life for Children, Augusta 
Baker. New York Public Library, 1957. 

Books Are Bridges, The American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee and the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B’rith, 1957. 

Brotherhood Lists, The National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

Reading Ladders for Human Understanding, by 
Margaret Heaton, Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1955. өөө 





BOOKS ABOUT ABRAHAM LINCOLN FOR CHILDREN 


Compiled by the Children's Services Division as a contribution to the Lincoln Sesquicentennial. 


ANDREWS, Mns. Many Raymonp. The Perfect 
Tribute. Scribner, 1906. 
President Lincoln learns from a dying Con- 
federate prisoner the real meaning of the si- 
lence that followed his Gettysburg Address. 
A short story classic. (Ages 10 up.) 


AULAIRE, INGRI AND EDGAR PARIN D’. Abraham 
Lincoln. Doubleday, 1939. 
An informal, introductory picture book giving 
the essential facts of Lincoln's life with litho- 


graphs in soft color and in black and white. 
(Ages 5-9.) 


DAUGHERTY, JAMES Henry. Abraham Lincoln. 
Viking, 1943. 
A portrait study in poetic prose which brings 
the man and his times into clear perspective. 
Text and lithographs by the author have dra- 
matic sweep. А beautiful example of book- 
making. (Ages 11 up.) 


EirrERT, Mrs. Vircinta Louise. Out of the 
Wilderness: Young Abe Lincoln Grows Up. 
Dodd, Mead, 1956. 

“This is the story of how young Abraham Lin- 
coln came out of the wilderness—the wilder- 
ness not alone of pioneer Kentucky, Indiana, 
and Illinois, but the wilderness of the mind 
through which he struggled and from which 
he emerged to become great.”—Foreword. 
The second in a chronological series by this 
author presenting a panorama of Lincoln's 


life. (Ages 11 up.) 


FosrER, Mns. GENEVIEVE. Abraham Lincoln; 
an [nitial Biography. Scribner, 1950. 
А simple and moving biography for younger 
readers which shows the qualities of sympathy, 
humor, and devotion to great ideas which 
marked  Lincoln's steps through poverty, 
trouble and failures from log cabin to White 
House. (Ages 8-10.) 
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Jupson, CLARA INGRAM. Abraham Lincoln, 
Friend of the People. Follett, 1950. 
A highly readable biography of Lincoln, its 
spirit in keeping with the kindliness and humor 
of this great man. The attractive format will 
invite readers. (Ages 10-12.) 


McNEER, May YONGE. America’s Abraham 
Lincoln. Houghton Mifflin, 1957. 
A short, sympathetic biography which presents 
with clarity and understanding the develop- 
ment of Abraham Lincoln from the frontier lad 
to the man “who embodies the spirit of free- 
dom.” Distinguished illustrations by Lynd 
Ward complement the text. (Ages 9-11.) 


MEADER, STEPHEN WARREN. Longshanks. Har- 
court, Brace, 1928. 
Young Thad Stevens is rescued from the icy 
Mississippi River by lanky, awkward Abe. 
whose backwoods humor, philosophizing, and 
skill at fisticuffs earn Thad’s genuine admira- 
tion. The author has caught the spirit of the 
times in this fast-moving historical novel. 
(Ages 11 up.) 


PAULI, HERTHA ERNESTINE. Lincoln’s Little 
Correspondent. Doubleday, 1952. 
A little girl tells a great man how to become 
President of the United States. The story. 
based on fact, of why Lincoln let his whiskers 
grow. (Ages 8-10.) 


SANDBERG, CanL. Abe Lincoln Grows Up. Har- 
court, Brace, 1928. 
Excerpted from Sandburg’s Abe Lincoln, the 
Prairie Years, this book tells of Abe’s forma- 
tive years spent in the wilderness of Indiana 
and Kentucky, of his self-reliance and awkward 
strength, and of the molding influences that 
shaped the life of the “boy who would never 
amount to much.” (Ages 10 up.) өөө 
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NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT AWARDS 1959 


by Anne R. Izard 


Miss Izard, a children’s librarian in the New 
York Public Library system, is a member of 
the Newbery Caldecott Committee. 

It should be noted that the Newbery and 
Caldecott awards are dated as of the year in 
which they are given, but are for books pub- 
lished during the preceding year. Previous 
ALA Bulletin announcements have erroneously 
used the year of publication as the date of the 
award. 


THIS YEAR an almost unprecedented una- 
nimity of opinion between the committee and 
the Children's Services Division membershi 

marked the choice of the Newbery and Calde- 
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Book jacket for The Witch of Blackbird Pond, 


* ° јог which Elizabeth George Speare received the 


1959 Newbery medal. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin. 





cott award winners for 1959 as announced 
Friday, March 20, in the New York office of 
Frederic G. Melcher, donor of the medals, The 
chairman of the committee announced it took 
only one ballot to make the decision. Eliza- 
beth George Speare received the Newbery 
award for the most distinguishing contribution 
to American literature for boys and girls pub- 
lished in 1958. Barbara Cooney received the 
Caldecott medal for the most outstanding pic- 
ture book of the year 1958. Both will receive 
their medals at the Newbery Caldecott ban- 
quet to be held in Washington the night of 
Tuesday, June 23, at the Sheraton Park Hotel 
during the ALA Conference. 

Elizabeth George Speare will receive the 
38th Newbery medal for The Witch of Black- 
bird Pond, published by Houghton Mifflin. 
This is only her second full-length novel. The 
first, published a 
year ago and enti- 
tled Calico Captive, 
was based on an ac- 
tual historical event 
which Mrs. Speare 
discovered by acci- 
dent while reading a 
history of the Con- 
necticut River. But 
the story of The 
Witch of Blackbird 
Pond is completely 
original, though her own town, Wethersfield, 
Connecticut, is the setting. 

The story tells of Kit, a gay sixteen-year- 
old, who comes from the Barbados to make 
her home with relatives in the Puritan com- 
munity. Kit’s friendship with old Hannah, a 
Quaker, leads her into serious trouble, for 
when Hannah is accused as a witch and 
escapes, the wrath of the community turns on 
Kit. It was generally accepted in that day that 
one could become a witch by association. Two 
witches were actually tried during Puritan 
days—one was hung and the other deported. 

The wording of the indictment and all the 
tests used in Kit’s trial were copied exactly 
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from these early records, This explains the 
ring of authenticity in the book, but the 
appeal of Mrs. Speare's writing is her own 
secret. She has created a historical novel 
filled with suspense, romance, and unforget- 
table characters. As а New Englander her- 
self she has a basic sympathy for and under- 
standing of the Puritan character. She has 
taught English in high school for six years. 
during one of which she was also in charge of 
the school library. With this experience behind 
her and with two teenagers of her own, she 
finds young people her natural audience. 
Reading aloud to her own children, sharing 
books and ideas with them as they grow, she 
has kept in close touch with the tastes and 
ideas of the young. 

Runners-up for the Newbery award are: 
Natalie Savage Carlson, The Family Under 
the Bridge, Harper; Meindert Dejong, Along 
Came a Dog, Harper; Francis Kalnay, Chu- 
caro, Harcourt, Brace; William О. Steele, The 
Perilous Road, Harcourt, Brace. 

Barbara Cooney, in private life Mrs. Talbot 
Porter, won the 22nd Caldecott award for her 
picture book Chanticleer and the Fox, pub- 
lished by Thomas Y. Crowell. She is New 
York born and bred, but now lives in Pep- 
perell, Massachusetts, with her husband and 
her four children. Her work has long been 
enjoyed by children 
and adults. In the 
last eleven years 
she has done illus- 
trations for various 
magazines and an- 
thologies and has il- 
lustrated 35 books. 

The idea for her 
prize-winning  pic- 
ture book came one 
afternoon when she 
was ill and was re- 
reading Chaucer. The Nun's Priest's Tale ap- 
pealed to her creative imagination, but before 
Chanticleer became a reality there was hard 
work ahead. There were literally hours of 
reading and re-reading the text aloud to her 
editor to make sure that in her adaptation of 
the story the words flowed smoothly for her 
picture book audience. There were days of 
poring over the illuminated manuscripts in the 
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Cloisters, the Morgan Library, and the New 
York Public Library. When the time for draw- 
ing came, there were children in quantity in 
her own house to serve as models, but she had 
to borrow some of her neighbor's chickens for 
drawing her main characters. It was Barbara 
Cooney's own herb garden that tempted her 
to include the many flowers and herbs that 
decorate the book's pages. 

Even when the book was published and off 
on its own making a place for itself, its crea- 
tor could not forget it and found herself cut- 
ting and shaping its characters in gingerbread 
as she made the cookie ornaments for her 
children's Christmas tree. These were dressed 
in icing colored to match the pictures in the 
book, and each was over a foot tall. Only one 
of these treasures has been preserved, for 
it is a custom in the household that the chil- 
dren eat the ornaments on Twelfth Night. 
Luckily one went to her editor at Thomas 
Y. Crowell, who will bring it to the Newbery 
Caldecott banquet. 

Runners-up for the Caldecott award are: 
Antonio Frasconi, The House That Jack Built, 
Harcourt; Maurice Sendak, What Do You 
Say, Dear? by Sesyle Joslin, W. R. Scott; 
Taro Yashima, Umbrella, Viking. же 





The Fox with Chanticleer in Chanticleer and the 
Fox, for which Barbara Cooney received the 1959» 
Caldecott medal. She adapted and illustrated the 
story. 
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І Went to the Animal Fair, by William Cole, illustrated by Colette Rosselli. World. 
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NOTABLE CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1958 


Selected by the Book Evaluation Committee of 
the Children’s Services Division, Euste S. Mac- 
Dowarp, chairman, aided by suggestions from 
childrem's librarians in eighteen cities. 


The Swineherd, by Hans Christian Andersen. 
Translated and illustrated by Erik Blegvad. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 

Newly translated and illustrated by a Danish artist 
and presented in picture book form. An altogether 
enchanting book. 

The Golden Phoenix, by Charles Marius Bar- 
beau. Retold by Michael Hornyansky. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Price. Walck. $3.00. 
Gathered at first hand and skillfully retold, this 
collection of French-Canadian fairy tales is a real 
contribution to folk tales for children. 

Sons of the Steppe, by Hans Baumann, Trans- 
lated by Isabel and Florence McHugh. Illus- 
trated by Heiner Rothfuchs. Walck (origi- 
nally Oxford) . $3.00. 


The life and character of the Mongol warrior 
hordes are remarkably well pictured in a stirring 
tale of two dissimilar grandsons of Genghis-Khan. 


The Horse Without a Head, by Paul Berna. 
Translated by John Buchanan-Brown. Illus- 
trated by Richard Kennedy. Pantheon. $2.75. 


A derelict neighborhood near Paris is the color- 
ful setting for a memorable story of a gang of 
children who find mystery and adventure through 
their headless, iron-wheeled, wooden horse. 


Treasurer of Green Knowe, by Lucy Maria 
Boston. Illustrated by Peter Boston. Har- 


court, Brace. $3.00. 

Granny's tales and Tolly's imagination bring alive 
people and events of another generation at Green 
Knowe. А remarkably successful use of the story- 
within-a-story technique with perfect blending of 
realism and fantasy. 


Felice, by Marcia Brown. Illustrated by the 
author. Scribner. $2.95. 
A homeless cat and a catless boy are brought to- 


gether in a picture book enhanced by richly- 
colored Venice scenes. 


Elf Owl, by Mary Marsh Buff and Conrad 
Buff. Viking. $2.75. 


Sensitive verselike prose and lovely sepia drawings 
reflect the beauty and moods of the desert and 
convey the drama of life around a water hole. 


The Man Who Was Don Quixote, by Rafaello 
Busoni, Illustrated by the author. Prentice- 
Hall. $3.95. 


Miguel de Cervantes, his adventurous life, and 
sixteenth-century Spain are excitingly and color- 
fully portrayed in an appreciative biography pro- 
fusely illustrated with spirited drawings. 

The Family Under the Bridge, by Natalie 

Savage Carlson. Illustrated by Garth Wil. 
liams. Harper. $2.95. 
A warm and flavorsome story of an old hobo of 
Paris whose heart and life become entangled, 
against his will, with a fatherless family in search 
of a home. 


Chanticleer and the Fox, by Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Adapted and illustrated by Barbara Cooney. 
Crowell. $3.00. 


Handsome, accurately detailed drawings in bril. 
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liant colors and in black and white illustrate а 
well-told version of the tale of the proud cock and 
the sly fox. 

I Went to the Animal Fair, edited by William 
Cole. Illustrated by Colette Rosselli. World. 
$2.75. 

An inviting, gaily illustrated book of well-chosen 
animal poems for young children. 

The Americans, by Harold Coy, Illustrated by 
William Moyers. Little, Brown. $4.50. 


A stimulating survey which vitalizes American 
history by means of its unusual human interest 
approach and brisk, informal style. 

Along Came a Dog, by Meindert De Jong. Il- 
lustrations by Maurice Sendak. Harper. 


$2.75. 
With great insight and skill the author has 
created a moving and suspenseful story about the 
friendship between a toeless hen and a rejected, 
home-seeking dog that becomes her protector. 
Tistou of the Green Thumbs, by Maurice 
Druon. Translated by Humhprey Hare. 
Illustrated by Jacqueline Duhéme. Scribner. 
$2.75. А 


А charming, delicately fashioned fantasy concern- 
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Henry Reed, Inc., by Keith Robertson, illustrated 
by Robert McCloskey. Viking. 
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ing a strange little boy who uses his gift of green 
thumbs to bring beauty, happiness, and peace to 
the world. Imaginative illustrations. 


Pinky Pye, by Eleanor Estes. Illustrated by 
Edward Ardizzone. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. 


Mysterious happenings and a clever, beguiling 
kitten add spice to the Pye family's summer on 
Fire Island. A captivating story recounted with 
warmth and humor, 


Bless This Day, Compiled by Elfrida Vipont 
Brown Foulds (Elfrida Vipont, pseud.). 
Illustrated by Harold Jones. Harcourt. 
Brace. $3.25. 

A rich and varied collection of Christian prayers, 


traditional and modern, prose and poetry. Inter- 
pretive, reverent illustrations, 


Willa, by Ruth Franchere. Illustrated by Leon- 
ard Weisgard. Crowell. $3.00. 


A vivid reconstruction in lively, narrative style of 
Willa Cather's girlhood in Nebraska near the turn 
of the century. 


Lee of Virginia, by Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Scribner. $4.50. 
The character of Robert E. Lee, the man and the 
soldier, clearly emerges in this mature, thoroughly 
researched biography. 


The House that Jack Built, by Antonio Fras- 
coni. Illustrated by the author. Harcourt. 
Brace. $3.00. 

Striking woodcuts modern in design and use of 
color give a fresh interpretation to a nursery rhyme 
presented here both in English and in French. 


Umbrella, by Jun Iwamatsu (Taro Yashima, 

pseud.). Illustrated by the author. Viking. 
$2.50. 
The anticipation, impatience, and joy of a little 
girl who waits for a rainy day to use her birthday 
umbrella are sensitively portrayed in a beautiful 
picture book. 


What Do You Say, Dear? by Sesyle Joslin. 
Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. Scott. $2.75. 
Ludicrous situations and laughable pictures intro- 
duce good manners to the very young. 

Chúcaro, Wild Pony of the Pampa, by Francis 

Kalnay. Illustrated by Julian de Miskey. 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 
The people of the Argentine Pampa and their way 
of life are brought into sharp focus in a poignant, 
intimately narrated story of a boy, a gaucho, and 
a wild pony. 

In the Middle of the Trees, by Karla Kuskin. 
Illustrated by the author. Harper. $3.25. 
Original poems, childlike in appeal and pleasing ° 
to the ear, illustrated with sprightly drawings 
which match the mood of the verses. 
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The Magic Feather Duster, by William Lipkind 
(Will, pseud.). Illustrated by Nicolas Mord- 
vinoff (Nicolas, pseud.). Harcourt, Brace. 


$3.25. 
Four brothers use their different virtues and talents 
to win a magic feather duster in a picture book 
story told in folk-tale manner and illustrated 
with imagination and originality. 

The Minnow Leads to Treasure, by Ann Phi- 
lippa Pearce. Illustrated by Edward Ardiz- 
zone. World. $3.00. 


The enjoyable summer adventures of two treasure- 
seeking boys on and along the river Say, excep- 
tionally well told against an enticing English back- 
ground, 


The Sherwood Ring, by Elizabeth Marie Pope. 
Illustrated by Evaline Ness. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3.00. 

An original and amusing romantic adventure for 


older girls deftly interweaves a twentieth-century 
mystery and an eighteenth-century intrigue. 


Allth, by Alastair Reid. Illustrated by Walter 
Lorraine. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 
A young minstrel brings back greenness and joy 
to the dark and desolate kingdom of Allth in a 
poetically told fairy tale of haunting beauty. 


Henry Reed, Inc., by Keith Robertson. Illus- 
trated by Robert McCloskey. Viking. $3.00. 


A truly funny story of the summer enterprises 
of an inventive boy and a neighbor girl. The illus- 
trations exactly match the straight-faced, first- 
person narrative. 


Nkwala, by Edith Lambert Sharp. Illustrated 
by William Winter. Little, Brown. $3.00. 


A gripping and beautifully written story of a 
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Pinky Pye, by Eleanor Estes, illustrated by Ed- 
ward Ardizzone. Harcourt, Brace. 


Salish Indian boy's quest for manhood and his 
peace-loving tribe's migration from a drought- 
stricken land. 


The Witch of Blackbird Pond, by Elizabeth 
George Speare, Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 


Strong plot, fully-realized characters, and convinc- 
ing atmosphere distinguish this historical narra- 
tive of a girl whose rebellion against bigotry and 
her Puritan surroundings culminates in a witch 
hunt and trial. 


The Perilous Road, by William O. Steele. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.95. 


In a perceptive, swiftly-paced story a confused, 
Yankee-hating Tennessee mountain boy learns by 
experience the senselessness of war, the true mean- 
ing of courage, and the importance of understand- 


ing. 





Umbrella, by Taro Yashima, illustrated by 
author. Viking. 








Warrior Scarlet, by Rosemary Sutcliff. Illus- 
trations by Charles Keeping. Walck. $3.25. 


An ancient culture is compellingly recreated in 
the story of the fierce struggle of a crippled Bronze 
Age boy to prove himself and his right to wear the 
warrior scarlet, 

Crictor, by Tomi Ungerer. Illustrated by the 
author. Harper. $2.50. 


A highly diverting picture book about an agree- 
able pet boa constrictor that earns the affection 
and gratitude of a French village. 


Do You Know What ГЇЇ Do? by Charlotte 
Shapiro Zolotow. Illustrated by Garth Wil- 
liams. Harper. $2.50. 

A mood of tenderness is evoked as a little girl 
makes childlike, imaginatively expressed promises 
to her baby brother in a picture book of gentle 
charm. 

өөө 
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DELUXE COLOR LIVENS YOUR LIBRARY 


Building a new library? . . . modern- pick Deluxe library shelving in color 
izing the old one? . . . adding new shelf ... and those somber library stacks will 
space? Pick a color for your cases... come to life! 





Only Deluxe shelving combines all these advantages: 


e wide choice of color—(Sandalwood, • Chem-a-Cote* baked enamel finish— 
Mist Green, Canyon Coral, Office Gray) lasts a lifetime 

—142 other colors available to your * Modern design, distinctive styling 
specifications at slight extra cost. e Open or closed-back sections 


“Тһе newest development—a phosphatized, chemical undercoating 


Choose Deluxe, the ideal setting for your books. Free catalog on request. 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., WARREN, PA., A division of Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 
World's largest manufacturer of boltless steel shelving products DM-$9-07 
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A.L.A. Books for Spring and Early Summer 


Proceedings of the Institute 
on State Field Consultant Services 


Just published. $2.75 


Official report of the 1958 Institute conducted by 
the Public Libraries Division Coordinating Com- 
mittee for the Library Services Act and the Library 
Administration Division Section on Personnel Ad- 
ministration. 


Cataloging of Persian Works 
Including Rules for Transliteration, 
Entry and Description 
Nasser Sharify. 

Price to be Announced. 


A pioneering study in cataloging, in a field of 
growing American interest. Developed from the 
author's research in 137 existing Persian catalog- 
ing codes in many languages, for a doctoral dis- 
sertation. 


College Teaching and the 
College Library 


Patricia Knapp. May. $3.00 


A survey of library use at a representative liberal 
arts college, in relation to courses in various sub- 
ject areas, academic rank and standing, etc. ACRL 
Monograph No. 23. 


Plans for Six Public 
Library Buildings 
May. $2.25 


Analysis by librarians and architects of six new 
public library buildings. Includes figures on size 
of collection, population served, total floor space, 
seating capacity, cost per square foot, Illustrated. 
Public Library Reporter No. 8. 


A Guide to Art Reference Books 
Mary W. Chamberlin. 


Price and publication date 
to be announced 
A unique guide to the reference books in architec- 
ture, sculpture, drawings, painting, prints and en- 


gravings, and the applied arts. Describes 2500 se- 
lected titles. 


The Booklist and Subscription Books 
Bulletin 


23 issues per year, $6.00 


The unique, twice-monthly guide to all the new 
books and encyclopedias—for adults, children 
and young people. Write for your free sample copy 
today. 


Do you have these significant recent titles? 


Catalog Use Study 
Director's Report by Sidney L. Jackson 


Vaclav Mostecky, ed. 
$2.25 


A Study of Factors Influencing 
College Students to Become Librarians 


Agnes Lytton Reagan. $2.75 


The Status of American 
College and University Librarians 


Robert B. Downs, ed. $3.50 


. The 1959 A.L.A. Catalog, Books and Pamphlets, is available on request 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 East Huron Street 


Chicago 11, Illinois 
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NEW 
HEADQUARTERS STAFF 
APPOINTMENTS 


Donatp D. Bock began his duties in Decem- 
ber in the newly created position of Deputy 
Executive Director for Management. At АГА. 
he will have charge of all management func- 
tions, including especially personnel and finan- 
cial administration, 
budgetary prepara- 


tion and control. 
and all management 
and administrative 


matters relating to 
ALA’s annual con- 
ference and Mid- 
winter Meeting. Mr. 
Bock is a graduate 
of the University of 
Florida with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Public Ad- 
ministration. Prior to coming to ALA, he 
was the director of Planning and Research in 
the Central and Southern Florida Flood Con- 
trol District. 





Miss Marton DirrTMAN became Manuscript 
Editor in the ALA Publishing Department in 
February. Miss Dittman was senior editor of 
Childcraft, a fifteen- 
volume set of books 
for children, pub- 
lished by Field En- 
terprises Education- 
al Corporation, be- 
fore coming to АТА. 
For many years she 
was trade book edi- 
tor at Rand Mc- 
Nally and Com- 
pany. She has also 
edited a community newspaper in Chicago and 
done editorial work at the University of Chi- 
cago Press. Miss Dittman is a graduate of 
Northwestern University where she received 


her B.A. and M.A. degrees. 
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RAYNARD C. SWANK will join the headquarters 
staff on July 1 and will become Director of 
the International Relations Office in the fall, 
succeeding Jack Dalton. The IRO office is be- 
ing moved to ALA headquarters. As director 
he will spend sev- 
eral months each 
year in foreign 
travel and firsthand 
observation, work- 
ing closely with uni- 
versity and govern- 
ment officials and 
library leaders. 
Within the United 
States, he will main- 
tain close working 
relationships with private and governmental 
agencies and organizations concerned with 
the functions and objectives of the IRO Office. 

Dr. Swank will be on leave from Stanford 
University, where he has been director of 
libraries since 1948. Prior to that he served 
on the staffs of the libraries of the University 
of Colorado, the University of Minnesota, and 
the University of California, and in 1955 he 
was a library consultant to the University of 
the Philippines. He has an A.B. degree from 
Wooster College, а B.L.S. from Western Re- 
serve University, and a PH.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 





C. J. Hoy became Advertising Manager of 
the ALA Bulletin and Exhibits Manager for 
ALA in January, 
succeeding А. І. 
Remley. Mr. Ноу 
was the assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary of 
the American Sur- 
gical Trade Associa- 
tion before coming 
to ALA. Prior to 
that he was assistant 
executive director of 





Mr. 


Association. 


Furniture 
De Paul University and Indiana University. 


Hoy attended 
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WAKE UP AND READ 


By J. Martin KrorscHE, provost of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. Dr. Klotsche 
is state chairman of National Library W eek in 
Wisconsin. These remarks on the importance 
of reading were made at the first state-wide 
meeting of the Wisconsin committee. 

It should be unnecessary to state the prop- 
osition that reading is vital to the effective 
functioning of the democratic process. Yet 
its very importance requires its periodic re- 
statement. For while this proposition may be 
self-evident it is not self-explanatory, nor is 
it self-operating. It is the purpose of National 
Library Week, being observed this year for 
the second time, to urge Americans to “wake 
up and read.” 

The safety of the state has always depended 
upon the education of the sovereign, and 
where the people are sovereign the education 
of the whole becomes paramount. Ours is a 
government of the many with sovereignty 
residing in the people. The quality of that 
sovereignty thus depends on the degree to 
which people are inclined to learning and the 
manner in which they are disposed to be in- 
formed. This means reading—reading much, 
reading well, and reading with comprehension 
and meaning. 

Yet there are many today who do not meas- 
ure up to these standards. Some years ago 
Lord Bryce in his American Commonwealth 
identified one of the great problems of the 
day as “the fatalism of the multitude.” He 
reasoned that as society becomes more com- 
plex and impersonal there is increasing dis- 
position on the part of people to slough off 
their responsibilities for reasons either of 
ignorance, indifference, or frustration. Highet, 


in his Man’s Unconquerable Mind, wrote in 
much the same vein in suggesting that man un- 
consciously loathes boredom and relieves it by 
thinking, but thinking about the wrong things. 
He predicted that it was perfectly possible that 
by the year 2000 life would be so comfortable 
for all of us, and we would be so devoted to 
the simple, asinine pleasures of life, that all 
thought would vanish and living would de- 
teriorate into a series of delightfully similar 
days. 

There is indeed this danger. For while we 
have more leisure and more income than ever 
before, and while we live longer than the 
people of a generation ago, there is no guar- 
antee that in the face of other competing at- 
tractions—radio, television and the cinema— 
the art of reading will be preserved. It has 
been reported that while one-half of the adults 
in this country live within a mile of a public 
library, only one in five ever enter it. 

Yet reading is imperative. It is a primary 
source of enrichment and entertainment for 
the individual; it is essential for man’s pro- 
fessional and vocational advancement; it is 
vital to the preservation of a democratic so- 
ciety. 

It is the purpose of National Library Week 
to call attention to the written word and to 
encourage people—all people—to read and to 
read in greater volume and with greater mean- 
ing. For the most important idea in man’s 
possession is his freedom to think and to be 
free to tell others what he thinks. And the 
quality of that thought is determined in large 
measure by the excellence of the ideas that 
have been put into writing and passed on from 
one generation to another. өөө 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 


By THEODORE WALLER, chairman, National Li- 
brary Week Steering Committee. 

During the second observance of National 
Library Week, millions of Americans every- 
where will hear the appeal, “Wake Up and 
Read!" They will then be offered an oppor- 


tunity to do something about it through par- 
ticipation in countless activities of state and 
local committees which are sponsoring a va- 
riety of appealing and interesting events. 
By working together on a scale never before 
thought possible, librarians, publishers, educa- 
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tors, communications people, and other lead- 
ing citizens in each of the states are in fact 
creating “a better-read, — better-informed 
America." National Library Week serves as a 
catalyst for all who share its objectives. 

Enormous communications resources have 
been mobilized. Through the cooperation of 
thousands of librarians working in a familiar 
and active community role, these national re- 
sources will be harnessed to specific local 
programs. 

As the April national magazines come out 
with their many articles in support of National 
Library Week, as newspapers, radio, and tele- 
vision join in a swelling chorus, and as local 
committees go into action with well-thought- 


out programs geared to sharply-defined local 
objectives, let us remember that all this occurs 
in the context of an America challenged as 
never before in our history. In all of our 
activities let us relate the rewards of reading 
and the values of good library service to the 
national interest. 

Let us realize that libraries of all kinds 
play a vital role in American education. The 
goal of all of us who are concerned with 
education must be to help the individual of 
whatever age develop to the utter limit of his 
capacity. This is the pursuit of excellence. This 
is the goal of National Library Week. 


_—————————-————— 


A WRITER'S DEBT TO LIBRARIES 


In a special contribution honoring National 
Library Week, ANYA SETON writes of the li- 
braries in her life. This is one of a group 
of special articles which will be distributed to 
newspapers by several of the major national 
syndicates for use during National Library 
Week. Among the contributors are Vance 
Bourjaily, Erskine Caldwell, Taylor Caldwell, 
Bruce Catton, Henry Steele Commager, Ralph 
Ellison, Harry Golden, Fannie Hurst, Russell 
Lynes, Harry Overstreet, Richard Powell, 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Frank Slaughter, John 
Steinbeck, Gore Vidal, and Alan Villiers. 

It is with pleasure that I record once again 
my immense gratitude to libraries. If they did 
not exist I should never have discovered my 
particular bent and 
career at all. This 
in general would ap- 
ply to most writers I 
suppose, since we all 
read omnivorously 
and soon exhaust the 
books we own, bor- 
row from friends, or 
can afford to buy. 
But I mean my state- 
ment quite literally. 
It was while stand- 
ing in the stacks of the library in my home 





town of Greenwich, Connecticut, vaguely 
rifling through various American biog- 
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raphies, that I discovered Theodosia Burr, of 
whom I had never heard before. Her story 
was embedded in Wives by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. I read it while perched on a window sill 
and thought, “What a fascinating story—I 
wish I knew more about her.” And because 1 
was already in the library I was able to grant 
myself the wish at once by consulting the 
Dictionary of American Biography, which 
confirmed my interest, and eventually resulted 
in my first book, My Theodosia. 

The intensive research on this and my other 
books carried me in time from local libraries 
to the two greatest and most comprehensive 
ones in the world, our Library of Congress 
and the British Museum, but to use the great 
ones intelligently one must know what one is 
looking for. 

This narrowing down and search for tiniest 
collateral mention comes later. Choice of sub- 
ject—that first joyous shock of recognition— 
“THs is what I want to write about"—comes 
to me usually during a leisurely browsing 
period in a smallish library. 

To some of the smaller libraries in this 
country I have paid tribute in the forewords 
of my books. They have been situated in 
places as different as Globe, Arizona; Marble- 
head, Massachusetts; and Santa Fe, New Mex- 
ico. I could name dozens of others. They all. 
have charm no matter what their physical sit- 

(Continued on page 327) 
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BOOK ILLUSTRATION AND DESIGN 


The Pratt Institute Library School, Brooklyn 
5, will present a conference on Book Illustration 
and Design: A Study of Eye Appeal in Chil- 
dren's Books, June 18 and 19, at the school. 

The program for the conference will present 
among its featured speakers the artists Leonard 
Weisgard and Fritz Eichenberg, designer Walter 
Lorraine of Houghton Mifflin, and editor Mar- 
garet McElderry of Harcourt, Brace. 

Small discussion groups will be arranged in 
the afternoon. Each will have an artist, a de- 
signer, and an editor present. Carefully selected 
exhibits will be provided. 

Registrants will receive in advance a kit con- 
taining a design problem. This will provide a 
choice of type, pages, and illustrations to be 
assembled. The material will give the registrant 
a chance to experiment and discover the prob- 
lems involved in designing books. At the confer- 
ence à demonstration will be given to show how 
the kit would be assembled by one of the pro- 
fessional designers. 

Registration forms may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Louis D. Sass, dean of the school. 


METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIBRARY PROBLEMS 
The School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 


versity, will hold a conference on metropolitan 
public library problems, June 18-20. Limited to 
50 persons. For information write to the Dean of 


the School, New York 27. 


LATIN AMERICAN LIBRARY MATERIALS 


The Library of Congress will serve as host to 
the Fourth Seminar on the Acquisition of Latin 
American Library Materials, June 18-19. The 
topic is Library Support to Latin American Area 
Studies and Major Subject Interests of Univer- 
sities and Other Learned Institutions. For further 
information write Marietta Daniels, Columbus 
Memorial Library, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


RARE BOOKS 


А preconference meeting of rare book special- 
ists is scheduled by the Association of College 
and Research Libraries Rare Books Section to 
meet at the University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, Jane 18-20. A double series of programs 
will emphasize simultaneously procedures and 
e problems of rare books, manuscripts, and special 
collections, and the content values of subjects 
relating to rare books and bibliographies. 


BEFORE AND AFTER THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


Guided tours of the University's grounds will 
be available during the registration period on 
Thursday afternoon, June 18, and a special tour 
to Monticello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, is 
planned for the afternoon of June 20. 

Registration fee for the entire session is $30.00 
per person. This sum includes board and lodg- 
ing. Registrants will be housed in single rooms 
in a University dormitory, except for a few 
double rooms which will be made available for 
married couples requesting them. Librarians 
wishing to make their own living arrangements 
in Charlottesville will be charged $25.00 as a 
registration fee and meal tickets for them will 
be available separately. 

For further information and registration forms, 
write to William H. Runge, Alderman Library, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 


A Library Buildings and Equipment Institute 
will be held in the University of Maryland's 
new McKeldin Library on the College Park 
campus, June 18-20. This Institute, planned for 
librarians, architects, and administrators who are 
interested in college, school, and public library 
buildings and equipment, will be sponsored by 
the Section on Buildings and Equipment of the 
Library Administration Division of the American 
Library Association. 

The program will include talks and discussions 
on procedures for planning a library, interior 
layouts, heating, lighting, equipment, site selec- 
tion, and critiques of plans for new libraries. 
Four general sessions and three periods of spe- 
cialized group meetings are scheduled. 

The ALA display of building plans and ma- 
terial will be available for use throughout the 
Institute. Included in the display will be many 
photographs of new buildings and equipment, 
plans of new buildings, publicity for fund rais- 
ing, building program statements, standards for 
school libraries, and documents on site selection. 
There will be ample opportunity to discuss in- 
dividual building problems with librarians who 
are experts on college, school, and public li- 
brary buildings. 

The total fee for the Institute will be $36.00. 
The Institute registration fee will be $26.00 
(payable in advance), and will include room 
and board. The ALA Section fee will be $10.00 
(payable on arrival). All reservations for the In- 
stitute must be made in advance. 

For information about living accommodations, 
registration, transportation from Washington, 
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program, etc. write to Director of Institutes, Uni- 
versity College, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. Address other inquiries to Keith 
Doms, chairman, Section on Buildings and 
Equipment, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 


TRUSTEE INSTITUTE 


The American Association of Library Trustees 
is planning a two-day institute, The Library— 
a Tool to Build a Better World, June 20-21, at 
one of the conference hotels in Washington. 
Speakers will include David H. Clift, Jack Dal- 
ton, Mrs. Raymond Allen, and Mrs. Merlin M. 
Moore. A panel discussion on "Librarians and 
Trustees— Partners in Progress to Build a Better 
Community" will be led by Bernard Van Horne; 
Mrs. Raymond Allen will lead a group discussion 
on *Problems of the American Library"; and 
Mrs. Raymond Young will chair a session on 
*Panorama of State Trustee Association Activ- 
ities.” The fee for the institute is $5.00 plus cost 
of group meals; probable total about $15.00. For 
further information write Eleanor A. Ferguson, 
executive secretary of the Public Library Asso- 
ciation, at ALA headquarters. 


ADULT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
The Young Adult Services Division is plan- 


Latest from MARQUIS 


The DIRECTORY of 


MEDICAL SPECIALISTS 
(Ninth Edition—1959-60) 


Compiled by the editors of WHo’s WHO IN 
AMERICA for the Advisory Board for Medical 
Specialties; biographies-in-brief of 63,900 cer- 
tified Diplomates arranged geographically 
under the 19 Specialty Boards; alphabetical 
index; "slimmer," easier-to-handle in new 4- 
column format; 1980 pages. List $23.00* 


WHO'S WHO in the 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST 
(Sixth Edition) 


Over 13,000 biographies-in-brief, 4,500 never 
before published, of outstanding Southerners 
and Southwesterners; 960 pages. List $20.50* 


*1595 minimum library discount 
Special pre-publication discounts 


MARQUIS-WHO'S WHO, INC. 
Chicago 11 
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ning a day-and-a-half workshop or institute on 
adult books for young people, June 20 and 21. 
There is very considerable publisher cooperation, 
and the group will include many publishers as 
well as high-school and young adult librarians. 
For further information write Mildred Batch- 
elder, YASD executive secretary, at ALA head- 
quarters. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO AN AGING POPULATION 


An Institute on Library Service to an Aging 
Population, noted in this article because it is a 
special week-long program, will be the Adult 
Services Division's major activity during the 
Washington Conference. Sessions will be held 
each morning, Monday, June 22, through Fri- 
day, June 26, from eight to half-past nine o'clock. 
The Institute, which is cosponsored by the Office 
for Adult Education, is designed to help librar- 
ians to recognize and define their responsibilities 
in serving the varied needs of a population in 
which more people are living longer. The prob- 
lems of finance and employment, health, housing, 
and aging successfully will be discussed by au- 
thorities in these fields, with librarians com- 
menting on the implications for library service. 
Bertha S. Adkins, under secretary, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, will open the 
Institute, and Ollie A. Randall, vice chairman, 
National Committee on the Aging, will address 
the opening session on “Aging as It Affects the 
Individual and Society.” In the last session, a 
panel of librarians from a variety of size and 
type of community, led by Margaret Monroe, 
Graduate School of Library Service, Rutgers 
University, will identify some principles on 
which library service to an aging population can 
be based, and discuss the form which specific 
services can take. 

No fee will be charged, but only those show- 
ing conference badges will be admitted. Regis- 
tration by May 15 is required; for forms write 
Eleanor Phinney, institute coordinator, at ALA 
headquarters. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


The Department of Library Service, University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, is planning a two-day 
conference on the School Library and the School 
Curriculum for June 29-30. The director, Sue 
Hefley, will be assisted by Louise Meredith, 
school librarians of the Knoxville area, and the 
summer faculty of the Department. For further 


information write Katharine S. Diehl at the De-~ 


partment of Library Service, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 
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ALTHEA WARREN, 1886-1958 


... an appreciation by ELEANOR HITT MORGAN, 
who was associated with Miss Warren through 
much of her professional life. Mrs. Morgan was 
librarian of the San Diego County Library 
while Miss Warren was with the municipal li- 
brary, and assistant librarian of the California 
State Library while Miss Warren was at Los 
Angeles. 

Althea Warren's choice of librarianship as a 
career seems inevitable, as her fondness for 
books and her desire to share her reading inter- 
. ests with others must have been marked char- 

acteristics from childhood. Throughout her life 
she loved to read, silently or aloud; she loved 
to listen as she sewed or knit, while others read 
aloud; she loved to talk about books and to 
have them ever within arms’ reach. 

As formal preparation for her life work she 
acquired a Ph.B. degree from the University 
of Chicago and a B.S. in Library Science from 
the University of Wisconsin. Then came a few 
years of practical experience as assistant in a 
branch of the Chicago Public Library and as 
chief librarian for Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany. 

In 1915 Miss Warren moved with her family 
from her native state of Illinois to southern 
California. Almost at once she was asked to 
make a survey of the San Diego Public Li- 
brary, including recommendations for its re- 
organization. By the time this was completed 
the Library Board thought so highly of her 
that they appointed her to succeed the retiring 
city librarian. During the next ten years she 
not only reorganized the central library on a 
modern basis but greatly strengthened the 
branch system. Her ambition for a new main 
building was thwarted in two elections. How- 
ever, the tremendous effort that went into those 
campaigns made countless new friends for the 
library and planted the seed which finally came 
to fruition some twenty-five years later with 
the present fine building. 

While in San Diego Miss Warren was recog- 
nized throughout the state as a leader in the 
profession and in 1921 was chosen president of 

etke California Library Association. 

In 1926 she was appointed by the Los An- 
geles Public Library Commissioners as Assist- 


ant librarian in charge of branches. This was 
a large assignment as the Central Library had 
just been completed and $500,000 was at hand 
for fourteen new branch buildings to serve the 
rapidly spreading city. Her successful work in 
this period of rapid expansion was rewarded in 
1933 when after the death of her chief, Everett 





Miss Warren 


R. Perry, she was appointed city librarian. 
The administration to which she succeeded 
was already beset by the baffling library prob- 
lem of the depression, how to meet urgent de- 
mands for increased services in the face ot 
steadily dwindling revenues. The period of 
National Defense which followed and then 
World War II brought different but no less 
trying problems. Thea Warren faced them all 
with characteristic vigor and courage and with 
an inspiring conviction that in war as in peace, 
the library cause was supremely worth while. 
Library work in wartime was no novelty to 
Miss Warren for she had been adviser and 
mainstay of the librarians of Camp Kearny 
near San Diego in World War I. In World 
War П she played a more dramatic role as 
director of the Victory Book Drive in 1941-42. 
With leave of absence from the Los Angeles 
Public Library she spent four months in New 
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Bro-Dart Library Forms are laboratory- 
researched — not only for clarity of content, 
but for easy handling and durability. 








{“ Economy is also long life and efficiency. 
Bro-Dart means economy in ALL its phases. 
Bro-Dart '' y 


Bro Dart 


Dept. А42 INDUSTRIES 


90 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 

1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 
909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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A Economy is MORE than the initial price. 


York headquarters, with results that brought 
her national prestige far beyond her own field 
of work. In organizing this campaign which 
was sponsored by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, the American Red Cross, and the 
U.S.O., Miss Warren had to work with an ad- 
visory board representing no less than four- 
teen national organizations. She must have 
called upon all her remarkable resources of 
diplomacy, enthusiasm, and skill to create a 
working unit that in two years acquired, proc- 
essed, and distributed more than ten million 
books to our armed forces at home and abroad. 

In Los Angeles once more, the ALA paid 
her fitting tribute by electing her president for 
the year 1942-43. Again she responded with 
enthusiasm and again she achieved success in 
spite of wartime restrictions and fatigue. 

Miss Warren’s retirement from the Los An- 
geles Public Library in 1947 did not mean a 
withdrawal from the library world. In fact, the 
teaching period that followed may well have 
been as soul satisfying to her and as valuable 
to the profession as the more hectic ones that 
preceded it. Her lively and inspiring courses 
in library administration and in book selection 
were given one year in the University of Mich- 
igan, a semester in the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and for a number of years in the University 
of Southern California. 

The rather brief time after her complete re- 
tirement from librarianship was the most 
leisurely of her life. Even when she was at the 
peak of her activity, however, she seldom 
seemed hurried. Long before the book was 
written Thea Warren had learned “How to 
Live on Twenty-four Hours a Day.” Appar- 
ently she had time for everything and every- 
body that needed her—her professional work, 
her home, her devoted and beloved family, her 
host of friends, and somehow, always, time for 
reading. 

During the last months of her fatal illness 
from July until December 20, 1958, her mind 
never lost its keenness, her concern for others 
never flagged, and her courage never faltered. 
She had lived her life with gusto, savoring each 
experience to the full and sharing its richness 
with all who had the privilege of knowing her. 
To the end she was a glowing symbol of the 
gospel that it is more blessed to give than &c 
receive. өөө 
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Some of the beautiful, new 


GOLDEN BOOKS 
for Spring 1959 


IN Goldencraft LIBRARY BINDING 


THE STORY OF FLIGHT 


The most beautiful and comprehensive vol- 
ume ever created for young readers on the 
theme of man's conquest of the air. A bril- 
liant array of full-color pictures and photo- 
graphs illustrates an exciting narrative, from 
the dreams of Leonardo da Vinci to today's 
rockets. 10 x 1234. Grades 5-High School. 
March. $3.99 net. 


THE GLOBAL ATLAS 

For readers of all ages: а magnificent new 
world atlas in full color. Over 40 shadow re- 
lief maps, plus ancient maps, pictorial maps, 
pictures of mapmaking instruments. Text by 
Frank Debenham relates the history of maps, 
describes each continent of the world. Size 
1038 x 13%. Grades 5-High School. Janu- 
ary. $5.99 net. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 

OF MYTHS AND LEGENDS 

135 pages of superb full-color paintings by 
the Provensens illustrate the favorite myths 
and legends of the western world, including 
The Song of Roland, Beowulf, Sigurd of 
the Volsungs, the heart of the great body of 
Greek myth, and much more. Size 8 x 11. 
March. $4.99 net. 


WALT DISNEY'S 

TRUE-LIFE ADVENTURES 

А four-in-one treasury: the drama and excite- 
ment of four Disney True-Life Adventure 
Films — Nature's Half-Acre, Beaver Valley, 
Bear Country, Seal Island — captured in one 
volume. Color photographs on every page. 
Grades 5-High School. February. $3.59 net. 


CAMPING AND CAMP CRAFTS 
Wonderful book for Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
family campers, and everyone who likes the 
out-of-doors. Hundreds of color pictures show 
camping equipment and methods, how to 
roll a bedroll, pitch a tent, build a fire, paddle 
a canoe, organize hikes, and more, more, 
more. Size 8/4 x 11. Grades 4-up. March. 
$2.39 net. 


THE SKY OBSERVER'S GUIDE 

Hundreds of color photographs, drawings, 
skv maps and charts, together with a lucid 
text, enable the amateur sky-watcher to lo- 
cate and observe the wonders of the sky. It is 
the first simple "how-to" guide in the field. 
Grades 5-High School. May. $2.99 net. 


А new Fun-to-Learn Book: 

THE GOLDEN 

PICTURE BOOK OF BIRDS 

An introduction to 80 species of birds. Color 


pictures on every page. Grades 3-5. March. 
$1.89 net. 


New titles in the Golden Library of 


Knowledge 

MATHEMATICS THE MOON 
SPACE FLIGHT INSECTS 
ANIMAL TRAVELS ENGINES 


Grades 4-8. Price: $1.39 net, each. 
WE ARE SIX 


Memorable photographs by Suzanne Szasz 
unfold the story of a happy family and how 
it welcomes a new baby. A book for children 


and parents to share. Grades 5-up. February. 
$2.99 net. 


TALL TALES OF AMERICA 
Exciting stories of nine American folk heroes, 
including Pecos Bill, Johnny Appleseed, Sam 
Patch, Paul Bunyan. With color pictures. 
Grades 5-up. February. $2.99 nct. 


Two new Capitol Adventure Books: 
Grades 4-Junior High School. 


ADVENTURE 

WITH GROWING PLANTS 

What happens when seeds germinate, how 
the growth of plants is affected by their 
environment. With photographs and draw- 
ings illustrating the different stages of plant 
growth. March. $2.99 net. 


ADVENTURE WITH WEATHER 
A 96-page, fully illustrated handbook of sim- 
ple weather theory to help the youngster 


understand weather analysis and forecasting. 
March. $2.99 net. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding and the 
new 20-page brochure of Golden Science Books for Curriculum Resource Material. 


GOLDEN PRESS, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 
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Library-Community Project Interpretation Meeting 


PUTTING OUR HEADS TOGETHER 


ALA's Lisnany-CoMMUNITY РкоЈЕСТ has 
provided frequent opportunities for people to 
work together, joining different kinds of back- 
ground and skill with a common interest in 
defining the library's place in the total edu- 
cative community. Ап example of this was 
the Interpretation Meeting in Chicago, on 
December 10-12, 1958. 

Nebraska and Wisconsin, LCP grant states, 
had started the process of community and 
library study in September 1957. Now they 
had folders full of data about the pilot com- 
munities, Hastings, Nebraska, and Shawano, 
Wisconsin. They were asking questions— 
“What are the principal concerns of these 
communities? What knowledge is needed 
about these concerns? What agencies and or- 
ganizations of these communities can provide 
this knowledge? What role shall the libraries 
play?” 

The time was ripe to put heads together to 
study and to develop and practice a process 
for answering these questions. From each state 
came a trustee of the pilot library who had 
been involved in the community study, and 
the pilot librarian. To these two would fall 
the chief burden of translating the data into 
action, of putting the studies to work. 

Equally interested and committed to the 
task were the three state-level people from 
each project—the project director, the head 
of the state library extension agency, and a 
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member of the LCP State Advisory Com- 
mittee. 

Two consultants brought to the meeting 
the objective scrutiny of the uninvolved. 
Muriel Fuller, LCP project director in Michi- 
gan from 1955-58, came with specifically re- 
lated experience, although she had not par- 
ticipated in the Nebraska and Wisconsin proj- 
ects. Irwin T. Sanders, lecturer on sociology, 
Harvard University School of Public Health, 
had read LCP materials, and had mentioned 


After the presentation of information by Irwin 
Sanders and Eleanor Phinney, Phyllis Maggeroli, 
LCP consultant, leads the group in discussing the 
principles and methods of interpreting data. 
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The total group, in two sections, discusses а program presentation. 


the Project in his bocok The Community 
(Ronald Press, 1958), but this was his first 
direct contact with LCP. From a background 
of world-wide experience in studying the com- 
munity as a sociological entity, Dr. Sanders 
worked with the group on the specific con- 
cerns of Hastings and Shawano. The fact that 
a member of the Nebraska LCP State Ad- 
visory Committee, Richard Videbeck from the 
University of Nebraska, is also a sociologist 
gave the meeting the advantage of two experts 


Mrs. Verna Wright, Nebraska project director, 
and Louise Nixon, executive secretary, Nebraska 
Public Library Commission, in a corridor confer- 
ence with their own sociologist, Dr. Richard 


Videbeck. 


from another discipline. 

Add to this roster the ALA Office for Edu- 
cation staff, including Mrs. Grace Stevenson. 
Eleanor Phinney, and the LCP consultants. 
The combined experience of these eighteen 
people is now influencing operations in Ne- 
braska and Wisconsin. When the Library-Com- 
munity Project is completed, the work of 
these few days will add to the validity of the 
report that will eventually be available to li- 
braries everywhere. өөө 


Kenneth Duchac, Wisconsin project director, 
confers with LCP colleagues—Marie Barkman 
of the State Advisory Committee; and from the 
pilot library, Mrs. Louis Hoeffs, trustee, and Mrs. 


Ella V eslak, librarian. 
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LISTEN TO 
MY SEASHELL 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED 
by Charlotte Steiner | 


THE GOLDEN 
TOMBO 


WRITTEN. AND ILLUSTRATED 


by H. Tom Hall 
































Ages 3-6. [nEINFORCED] $3 25 {, (7t form , Ages 6-9. [REIN FORCED] $3.00 
THE COOKING / MUGGSY 
BOOK » by Marion Holland 
by Betty Miles \ м Illustrated by THERESA SHERMAN 
Ages 3-6. [REINFORCED] $2. 75. A => / Ages 6-8. [REINFORCED] $2.50 
THE PONY TAIL TE THE DOLL 
THAT GREW ^. OF LILAC VALLEY 
WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED ^X; By Cora Cheney 
by Winifred Bromhall e А Xi | Illustrated by CAROL BEECH 
Ages 4-7. [REINFORCED] AX fo t "j p Age 8-11. $2.75 
Y by Waltér de Mi Ум, i| 
ушЫ by озі LOW 
4, ы  [ыовср). 57 





THE STORY О ` 


THE PLATYPUS | AND ULTRASONICS 
by Alfred G. Milotte — by Robert Irving 
Illustrated by | Illustrated by 
HELEN DAMROSCH TEE-VAN | | | | LEONARD EVERETT FISHER 
Ages 9-12. $2.75] | 'Ages 10 up. $2.75 
RANCH FREDERICK 
BY THE SEA DOUGLASS 
by Helen Oakley Slave-Fighter-Freeman 
Illustrated bij CHARLES GEER E. by Arna Bontemps 
Ages 10-14. $3.00 4 Illustrated by HARPER JOHNSON 
TALES | * Ж 10-14. $3.00 
TOLD AGAIN | [m AT SEA 
by Walter de la Mare : i E Audrey Beyer 
Illustrated.by ALAN HOWARD | sm ated by н. TOM HALL 
All Ages. $30 $2.75 


Illustration from JACK AND THE BEANSTALK ° 


у All BORZOI BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE are bound іп cloth. wu 
ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher, 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
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LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION NOMINEES 1959-60 


Library Administration Division 
For Vice President (President-elect) : 
AncHIE І. McNrar, University of Miami Libraries, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 
Davi C. Weser, Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, 


Section on Buildings and Equipment 


For Secretary—for term 1959.61: 

RALPH T. Esterquest, Harvard Medical Library, 
Boston, Mass. 

SipNEY BUTLER SMITH, State University Libraries, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Section on Financial Administration 


For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) —for term 1959- 
61: 

LvNwiEL A. Moore, Public Library, Plainfield, N.J. 

ARTHUR YABROFF, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. 


Section on Governmental Relations 


For Secretary—for term 1959.61: 

SOPHRONIA Willis DEWEY, State Library Commission, 
Santa Fe, N.M. 

ELEANOR FAWCETT STREET, Public Library, Westport, 
Conn. 


Section on Library Organization 
and Management 


For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) —for term 1959. 
61: 


Hanorp S. Hacker, Rochester Public Library and 


Monroe County Library System, Rochester, N.Y. 
PauL Howarp, U. S. Department of the Interior 
Library, Washington, D.C. 


Section on Personnel Administration 


For Secretary—for term 1959-61: 

KATHERINE E. ANpERsON, Library Association of Port- 
land, Portland, Ore. 

Mary Leona Huser, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md. 

For Member of Executive Board—for term 1959-61: 

JEAN HENpERsoN MCFARLAND, Vassar College Library, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

RurH Кивовкх Porritt, Radcliffe College Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Section on Public Relations 


For Chairman—for term 1959-61: 

MirpnEp T. Stipirz, Dayton and Montgomery County 
Public Library, Dayton, Ohio 

HELEN A. Younc, Hennepin County Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

For Vice Chairman (Chairman-elect) —for term 1959- 
61: 

Ковевт Dumont FRANKLIN, Public Library, Toledo, 
Ohio 

Marcaret А. KarELEy, Public Library, Scarsdale, 
N.Y. 

For Secretary—for term 1959-60: 

Florence E. Harsue, Southern Adirondack Library 
System, Ballston Spa, N.Y. 

Marton L. Stumons, Public Library, Rochester, N.Y, 
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uation, because the gathering together of 
many books automatically makes charm. The 
same charm imbues the librarians who tend 
them. I have never in all my travels met with 
a discourteous or unhelpful librarian. 

Judging from the masses of questions I have 
received after the publication of my books, 
and particularly The Winthrop Woman, 1 
think that the general adult public still needs 
educating somehow on the primary use of a 
library. People write asking me for all sorts 
of genealogical, historical, and factual infor- 
mation which their nearest library is far better 
equipped to give than I—and I tell them so. 
Many thank me later with astonished delight, 
saying they had never thought of going to a 
library—which would be funny, if it were not 
also a bit tiresome! 

My. debt to all kinds of libraries everywhere 
must be evident, and I am very happy that 
exeither television nor comics seems to have 
discouraged the young from book-reading, for 
as Gibbon so aptly put it, “A taste for books 
is still the pleasure and glory of life.” өөө 
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PENNY PINCHER #132 


STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH 
THE OLD RELIABILITY 


Write for information. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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“young americans 


the Magazine for Future Adults 


Recommended by leading educators and 
librarians, this periodical reaches growing 
boys and girls during those all important 
and formative years (10 through 15). It 
encourages a love of reading and an appre- 
ciation of worthwhile topics. Science, the 
humanities and the social sciences are pre- 
sented in such colorful and exciting fashion 
that youngsters want to read. Many teach- 
ers use this magazine to supplement class- 
room studies. If you would like further 
information, please contact us. 


Effective April 1 our subscription rates 
will be $4.00 per year, $7.00 for two years 
and $10.00 for three years. 


Mailing Address: 
P.O. Box 1399, Grand Central P.O. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Easiest way of all 
to copy any library record! 


THE GENCO 


“CHALLENGER” 


PHOTO COPY MACHINE 
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Write us! 


GENERAL PHOTO 


I5 Summit Avenue, Chatham, New Jersey 





PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
iF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT^:2.:55 BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this fleld as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer yeur readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supoly. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


— 





as well as decorative 


FOR the CHILDREN'S ROOM 


Pictures serve to focus ideas and to kindle imag- 
ination. They play an important role in making 
the way of learning both easy and attractive. 
Their visual-aid values are virtually unlimited. 


Write for new D-G picture catalog PC56 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 


Globes—Maps—Charts—Atlases 
————5241 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 ——— 








in seconds... 
a clear, exact copy 
of the original 


bound books 


any printed or written 
matter up to 9!;” x 15” 


copies all colors 
reference data 
reports 


statements and records 


Saves you time, work and trouble 
—and money, every day, day after 
day! 


Таке a minute... 


—get complete facts about the 
finest photo copy machine of its 
type—at lowest of all costs— 


from 
with lifetime 
service guarantee 


complete 
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PICTURES: Instructional 


CATALOGING IN SOURCE SEEKS ANSWERS 


THE LIBRARY ОЕ CONGRESS, under a grant from 
the Council on Library Resources, Inc., is cur- 
rently running an experiment in supplying cata- 
loging information to be printed within books 
themselves. During the year of the experiment 
(July 1958-July 1959) cataloging information is 
appearing in over one thousand titles being pub- 
lished by trade, religious, government, university, 
and society publishers. 

As part of this testing project, the Library of 
Congress is eager to receive as much informa- 
tion as possible as to the reaction on the pro- 
posal. How would libraries use this information 
if it were made generally available and what 
effect would it have on their procedures and on 
their organization? Some two hundred libraries 
of various sizes and kinds and locations have 
been selected for depth interviews by consul- 
tants working for LC on a Consumer Reaction 
Survey, but voluntary expressions are being 
sought from all interested libraries. Librarians 
are urged to write to the address below sum- 
marizing the reactions of their professional 
staffs to the ideas following. 

It is hoped that books carrying their own 
cataloging information (being cataloged in 
source) would help libraries and their users by 
1) getting new books to users faster, 2) cutting 


the present high cost of cataloging, and 3) pro- 
viding greater standardization in the identifica- 
Поп of books. With these goals in mind, what 
would Cataloging in Source mean to your li- 
brary? Might it— 

l. Affect your library's ordering procedures, 
book selection, reference, or bibliographical work 
(particularly if bibliographical publishers and 
all libraries used the same form of author and 
title entry) ? 

2. Affect your library's methods of obtaining 
and preparing catalog cards? 

2. Simplify or complicate your library's work? 

4. Eliminate equipment or create need for new 
equipment ? 

9. Affect interlibrary relationships such as li- 
brary systems, centralized or cooperative cata- 
loging or processing, library deposits, interli- 
brary loans, union catalogs? 

For the sake of greater bibliographical stand- 
ardization, would you be willing to adopt the 
LC form of author and title entries? Always, or 
with specific exceptions? 

You are urged to get your opinions on record 
by sending them (favorable or unfavorable) to 
the Director of this CIS Consumer Reaction Sur- 
vey, Esther J. Piercy, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 1. eee 


а ee 


The ALA Headquarters Building Committee, successor to the Headquarters Location Com- 
mittee, met for the first time March 12 at the present headquarters. Shown here are Richard 
B. Sealock, librarian of the Kansas City ( Mo.) Public Library ; Gertrude Gscheidle, librarian 
of the Chicago Public Library, chairman oj the committee; and Andre S. Nielsen, librarian 
of the Evanston (Ill.) Public Library. The Association’s Endowment Trustees, Edwin C. 
Austin of Chicago and Edward Hopkinson of Philadelphia, are also members of the com- 
mittee. At this meeting the committee started its work on selection of an architect to be 
recommended to the Executive Board, plans for financing of the new building, and further 


plans for the building itself. 





STATE LIBRARIES 





THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT—WHAT NEXT? 


THE REAL VALUE of an “opinion poll" may be 
questioned in some quarters, but it has been 
helpful to S. Janice Kee, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of State Libraries. Since the 
Library Services Act expires in 1961, she realized 
that the Association must take a positive stand 
on federal legislation affecting rural library de- 
velopment. Because the state library extension 
agencies are administering the Act, the opinions 
of their administrators are of value in deciding 
what the future position should be. 

Two weeks before the date of the 1959 Mid- 
winter Meeting, four questions were sent to the 
persons in charge of the 49 state library agencies 
and to several other librarians who are directly 
concerned with the Act: 

1. Do you favor complete termination of the 
Library Services Act in 1961? 

2. Do you favor asking for extension of the 
Act until the full $37,500,000 has been appropri- 
ated ? 

3. Do you favor asking for indefinite extension 
of the present Library Services Act? 

4. Do you favor ALA's supporting some new 
form of federal aid to public libraries? 

Replies were received from 41 states and two 
territories. In some cases the staff of the agency 
had collaborated in preparing the answers. In 
one case it was noted the staff was not in com- 
plete agreement. It was anticipated that ques- 
tions one, two, and three might be answered 
with a yes or no, while question four would pro- 
voke comments. Аз a whole, this is what hap- 
pened. However, in some cases, there was no 
reply to one or more of the first three questions. 
It should be repeated that this is a report of the 
opinions of the state agency, not the state at large. 

With its obvious limitation, here are the re- 
sults of this effort to get an opinion on an im- 
portant question: 

l. Twenty-eight state agencies and two terri- 
tories do not favor complete termination of the 
LSA in 1961; two believe it should end in 1961, 
and eleven did not reply. 

2. Thirty-one state agencies and one territory 
favor asking for extension of the Act until the 
full $37,500,000 is appropriated; four do not 
favor this proposition, and seven did not reply. 

3. This question, judging from the variance 
in replies, was not fully understood. However, 
five state agencies and one territory clearly stated 
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that they were completely satisfied with the LSA 
as it stands and would favor asking for its in- 
definite extension. Four additional state agencies 
indicated satisfaction with the present Act to 
the extent that they would not want to risk its 
termination in ап effort to secure a new form of 
legislation. Two states suggested extension of the 
Act for only five more years after the $37,500,000 
is appropriated. 

4. In answer to this question relating to ALA's 
support of a new form of federal legislation, 
thirteen state agencies and one territory replied 
yes, and there were fourteen additional favorable 
replies which had “perhaps,” “if—,” “possibly,” 
“after study” phrases in them. Five states and 
one territory prefer to have the present LSA in- 
definitely extended; five did not reply and four 
answered no. 

From the comments that were made in this 
questionnaire, the compiler gained several rather 
clear impressions. First, the state library ex- 
tension agency heads, for the most part, have 
found out that five years is not long enough to 
do the job outlined in the LSA. Second, the state 
librarians in areas where growing and shifting 
population and metropolitan problems loom 
large have found it difficult to separate plans for 
rural service from their total library develop- 
ment program. The most frequently expressed 
objection to the present Act related to the popu- 
lation limitation. Those librarians who said they 
objected to any continuation of federal grants 
for library development did so for two reasons 
—their conviction that state government, not 
federal government, should support public li- 
brary development and their feeling of responsi- 
bility to *keep our word" with the Congress. 


[The action of Council at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing to support the extension of the Library Serv- 
ices Act until the full authorization of $37,500,000 
has been appropriated and to study the needs 
of all types of libraries seems to follow the gen- 
eral recommendations received from the State 
Library Agencies.—Eb. | 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 
Due to the death of Alton H. Keller, the 


Nominating Committee presents the name of 
Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, assistant librarian, Reade 
ers Service, California State Library, Sacra- 
mento, as candidate for secretary. 06 
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HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION 


LIBRARIES 





REPORTS MADE to AHIL’s Board of Directors at 
the Midwinter Meeting show a variety of work 
in progress. Some of these activities have already 
been reported in the Highlights of the Midwinter 


Meeting (see ALA Bulletin, March 1959, 
p. 241). 
The  Bibliotherapy Committee, Genevieve 


Casey, chairman, has reconsidered the proposal 
for its project on the effects of reading on pa- 
tients and inmates of hospitals and institutions, 
in the light of comments from the National In- 
stitutes of Health, to which it was submitted last 
July. The committee decided to limit the pro- 
posal to one for a workshop at which librarians 
and representative psychologists, psychiatrists, 
sociologists, and educators will explore and dis- 
cuss all facets of a research project in biblio- 
therapy. From the results of this workshop 
further grant requests could then be developed. 
It is hoped that this proposal can be framed 
and approved in time for resubmission this 
summer. 

Margaret L. Wallace, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee for the Hospital and Institution 
Book Guide, reported that a series of book lists 
prepared by members of AHIL will be a feature 
of forthcoming issues of the Guide. Among these 
will be *Recent Books for Mental Patients," 
"Fifty Useful Titles in the Correctional Insti- 
tution Library," “Books for Geriatric Patients," 
and “А Selection of New Books for Workers 
with the Handicapped." 

The Awards Committee is seeking suggestions 
for the AHIL award for exceptional service. 
Names of candidates, with supporting informa- 
tion, should be sent to the chairman, Henry J. 
Gartland, chief, Library Division (123A) Room 
970, Veterans Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C., without delay. 

Activities of the headquarters office in its 
first five months were reported by the executive 
secretary, Eleanor Phinney, as follows: 


This period has been devoted chiefly to developing 
a knowledge of the work and resources of the divi- 
sion, and to working out the relationship of the staff 
to its officers and chairmen. Such contacts with the 
field as have been afforded by attending a session of 
the AHA convention in Chicago, and visiting local 
hospitals with a hospital librarian from Canada, have 
«een welcomed and should be increased. The steady 
flow of inquiries from the field has provided the 
occasion for a gradual building up of some knowl- 
edge of materials on the operation and objectives of 


the types of libraries included in the division. In 
this connection, the crying need for revision and ex- 
pansion of the existing booklists should be stressed. 
Consideration should also be given to setting up 
some sort of advisory or consultant group, to which 
the executive secretary could forward requests for 
advice that cannot be met adequately with existing 
materials, or which need to be followed up with 
further advice and help. ' 

The work of AHIL is now an integral part of the 
ALA headquarters operation, and the executive sec- 
retary feels that she has made an initial contribution 
to the work of the division simply by being a member 
of the headquarters staff. She is in a position to see 
that hospital and institution libraries are included 
with other types of libraries in discussions of library 
services, or recruiting, of library education, etc., 
whenever it is appropriate that this be done, and she 
also can readily enlist the help of other divisions 
when it is needed. 

Help of AHIL’s officers and members is particularly 
needed to see that good material, of general interest 
to members of ALA, is available for publication in 
the ALA Bulletin. Articles, or suggestions for articles, 
are much needed, and are an opportunity for provid- 
ing wider knowledge of hospital and institution work 
to the entire library field. eee 










IF 


you are a school librarian with teaching duties 
and/or a limited budget 


IF 


you haven’t money to buy, or time to check, 
all the review sources on children’s books— 


YOU 


will want our service. On 3x5 cards we give 
complete buying information on all current 
juveniles, 










Two services — 
ONE—with cumulative reviews 







TWO—advance information on coming pub- 
lications, 






Our files have many letters of apprecia- 
tion for our Time Saving Service. 






Write for complete details and sample cards. 





MB NUBOOK CARDS 


Marie Bergren 


P. O. Box 585A Oak Park, Illinois 
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ADULT SERVICES 





MucH ОЕ THE WORK of the Adult Services Di- 
vision—as of other parts of ALA—is conducted 
in small board and committee meetings at con- 
ferences, by correspondence between confer- 
ences, and through the activities of the division 
executive secretary. This month’s Adult Services 
will report on some of ASD’s activities as they 
have developed since the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, and at the Midwinter Meeting. 

Some of these activities are found in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the report of the executive 
secretary, which was presented to the division’s 
Board of Directors at Midwinter. 


The executive secretary predicted in her report of 
February-June, 1958, that the “second round” should 
become more of a routine task. In the main, this 
has proved true, though the suspicion lurks that 
work with eighteen quite varied committees will never 
reduce itself completely to a routine task. . . . In 
general, with planning for the Washington Confer- 
ence already started, and with all committees set up 
and having their work under way, the division can 
be said to have achieved normal operation for the 
first time since its establishment. 

Outside of these activities, the most notable work 
of the office has been that of increased contact with 
the field and with other organizations, It is en- 
couraging to realize that through personal confer- 
ences and activities of the executive secretary direct 
and productive contacts have been made with the 
following: 

U. S. Office of Education; U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Special Staff on 
Aging; National Committee on the Aging; U. S. In- 
formation Agency; education officers in the U.N. and 
Unesco; National Education Association; American 
Foundation for Continuing Education; National 
Broadcasting Co.; Columbia Broadcasting System; 
Harper and Brothers; Rutgers University, Graduate 
School of Library Service. 

Through attendance and taking charge of the 
ALA membership booth at two regional conferences, 
the executive secretary had the opportunity to meet 
librarians from eleven states and the District of 
Columbia, and to talk at lunch to about 70 members 
of the Adult Education Section of the New England 
Library Association. ... 

The division now has a number of projects under 
consideration or under way. Attention should be 
drawn to the fact that this year sees the major atten- 
tion of the Special Projects Committee moving from 
current grants to the development both of principles 
for planning new projects and of specific proposals 
for new grants, The Sears Foundation Bibliography 
for Latin-American universities will be available at 
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Midwinter Meeting. The third list of books, this one 
on *Our American Institutions," was printed in the 
Fall Sears Robuck catalog, but was not reprinted as 
a broadside for distribution. Demand for the three 
Guides produced by the Committee on the Bibli- 
ography of Library Adult Education exhausted the 
supply, and additional copies have been run off. A 
policy has been instituted of granting permission to 
such groups as state library agencies to reprint the 
lists for quantity distribution, 


Important action of ASD's Board and com- 
mittees was reported in the Highlights of the 
Midwinter Meeting. (See the ALA Bulletin, 
March 1959, p. 239.) Planning for future ac- 
tivities, and especially for the Washington and 
Montreal Conferences, also came in for major 
consideration at the Midwinter Meeting. De- 
tails on the Institute on Library Service to an 
Aging Population which will be held during the 
Washington Conference, appear elsewhere in this 
issue. Plans were developed for the program 
meeting of the division which will be presented 
jointly with the Association of Hospital and In- 
stitution Libraries, the Audio-Visual Committee, 
the Round Table on Library Service to the Blind, 
the Public Library Association, and the Young 
Adult Services Division. It will center around the 
problems of library service to the reader who 
experiences difficulty in reading because of 
visual or physical handicaps or because of a lack 
of reading skill and background. In addition to 
talks about each problem there will be exhibits 
of materials and equipment helpful to such 
readers, with demonstrations of the latter. 

Assistance that the ASD might give to state 
and local associations in setting up adult educa- 
tion committees or sections was discussed at a 
joint meeting of three committees with related 
responsibilities. These were the Committee on 
Relations with State Associations, the Handbook 
Committee which is planning a handbook for the 
use of state associations, and the Personnel Re- 
sources Committee which is working on a file of 
names of experts in various sections of the 
country. These groups are interested in the needs 
of state associations for programs and materials 
on adult education and in ways in which local 
groups may be reached. 

The ASD Joint Committee on Library Serv" 
ice to Labor Groups includes representatives of 
organized labor as well as librarians. Much of 
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the time of this committee was devoted to dis- 
cussing the proposal for a project to develop 
continuing labor-library cooperation. The pro- 
posal has been accepted by the ASD Special 
Projects Committee and will go next to the ASD 
and ALA Executive Boards for approval. If funds 
are obtained for the project, grants would be 
made to selected libraries for developing special 
work with labor groups in their communities. 
Grants could be used for such activities as study- 
ing labor needs in the local situation, procuring 
materials, facilitating their organization and ar- 
Jrangement, preparing and handling of exhibits 
and publicity materials, and staff travel to ob- 
serve other programs. Direction and advice would 
be provided by a staff director and consultants. 
The committee is hopeful that such a project 
would show both labor and libraries the bene- 
fits of cooperation and an important part of the 
project would be reporting and evaluating the 
experiences of the local libraries. 

The division's representative on the ALA 
Membership Committee reported to the Board 
that funds had been allowed for the preparation 
of a leaflet describing the scope and activities of 
the Adult Services Division to prospective mem- 
bers. өөө 
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SPECIAL COURSES 
IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


FIRST TERM А SECOND TERM 
June 15-July 18 July 20-August 22 


More than 1,000 courses 
GRADUATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
with emphasis on 


ADVANCED STUDY, 
PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTES, 
and WORKSHOPS 
Facilities of highest quality 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, 
and RESEARCH 
Music, lectures, plays, museums— 
golf, tennis, swimming, fishing 
RECREATION — 
For Bulletin write 


Dean of Summer Session 
910 Johnston Hall 





IVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


INNEAPOLIS.14, MINNESOTA 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





The Library Binding Institute was founded 
by men of skill and integrity whose one desire 
has been to set and maintain highest possible 
standards for the Library Binding Industry 
. . . These men, their successors and serious 
newcomers who have joined the Institute in 
recent years are dedicated to a principle: — 
that of binding library books according to 
specifications and standards which have 
proven to give libraries greatest circulation 
at lowest cost. 


To be a member of LBI, a Binder may be 
certified only after giving evidence of his 
responsibility and his ability to meet these 
high standards. Binders who fulfill these 
requirements are invited to join LBI and 
make every effort to do so for the recogni- 
tion it affords. That’s why membership kas 
doubled in five years. 


To you, the librarian, this means much 
because you can pick a certified member of 
LBI to handle your binding orders and be 
sure you are getting the best and the most 
for your money. 


To know who these binders are, write 
today for the official list of Certified LBI 
Members. We'll send you at the same time 
copies of the "Standards for Library Binding" 
which is on the MUST reading list for every 
Librarian. We'll also tell you about the 
other free aids LBI has to offer such as 
movies, slides, helpful brochures, our mag- 
azine, posters, etc. 


Write today, won't you? to — 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 





LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


A PRODUCTIVE DISCUSSION at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing of the Library Development Committee re- 
sulted in several specific recommendations pre- 
sented to the Board of Directors of the Public 
Library Association by Alice Louise LeFevre, 
chairman. 

1. There is a widespread need for more in- 
service training programs for nonprofessionals. 
These can be conducted best by the state exten- 
sion agencies. 

2. Dramatizations of the public library stand- 
ards are needed. In addition, other methods of 
promoting and implementing the standards need 
to be worked out. Public recognition of libraries 
meeting the standards was suggested as one way. 

3. The need for a revision of the ALA Glossary 
of Library Terms was reiterated. It was suggested 
that a committee of the Library Administration 
Division could collaborate in deciding upon stand- 
ard terminology. 

4. Trustees have much to offer other divisions, 
and their membership on PLA and ALA com- 
mittees outside their section (AALT) is very 
desirable. 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE FOR THE 
LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


A conference meeting with representatives 
from other divisions affected by programs under 
the Library Services Act helped the Coordinating 
Committee for the Library Services Act formu- 
late recommendations for PLA action. These 
were presented to the Board of Directors by Mrs. 
Loleta D. Fyan, chairman. 

1. The expansion of rural libraries under the 
Library Services Act has increased the need for 
more extension librarians. To meet this serious 
shortage state library extension agencies should 
work with library schools to promote courses 
specifically on extension work and to provide 
experienced staff members as instructors or lec- 
turers for the library school courses. 

2. The Recruiting Committee will be asked to 
prepare a brochure on the extension librarian 
because of the serious shortage. 

3. Although state library extension agencies 
are well aware of the accomplishments under 
the Library Services Act, too many city librar- 
ians are not. ALA through the ALA Bulletin 
and every other medium possible should publi- 
cize the great strides which have been made. 

4. The annual conference in Washington, D.C., 
vives the librarians and trustees an unusual op- 
portunity to tell the congressmen and all librar- 
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ians what has been accomplished under the Li- 
brary Services Act. A general session devoted 
to the LSA would be timely and would express 
the Association’s appreciation to Congress. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 


According to the Bylaws, the office of presi- 
dent is rotated among the three services. Eliza- 
beth Kennedy was elected president for 1959-60 
but will be unable to serve because she has ac- 
cepted a position not in a navy library. The 
Nominating Committee presents the following 
nominations for president 1959-60. 

Mrs. Recina Yoast, District Librarian, Наз. 
Sixth Naval District, U. S. Naval Base, 
Charleston, S.C. | 

Eunice Von Емре, Assistant Head, Library Serv- 
ices Branch, Bureau of Naval Personnel, De- 
partment of Navy, Washington 25, D.C. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


Mrs. Glenn Balch has been forced because 
of illness to withdraw her name as candidate for 
president. The following corrected slate is pre- 
sented by the Nominating Committee, Noel R. 
Beddow, chairman. 


President 
Mns. В. W. BikgpkENHaRN, R.F.D. 3, West Mon- 
roe, La. 
Mrs. RavMoNp А. Youwc, 110 Parkway Drive, 
Columbia, Mo. 


First vice president and president-elect 
Roy C. Mirran, 2524 North 86th Street, Wau- 
watosa, Wis. 
ALAN N. SCHNEIER, 209 South 5th Street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The candidates for second vice president will 
remain the same as announced in the January 
ALA Bulletin, p. 13. 

Alan N. Schneider, Louisville, Kentucky, was 
elected by the AALT Executive Board to fill the 
unexpired term of Mrs. J. H. Mohr, first vice 
president, AALT, who has resigned. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


The National Assembly will meet for one 
morning session and lunch Monday, June 22, at 
the Washington Conference. The discussion will 
center around the reports of the AALT Action 
Development, Membership, and Workshop Com- 
mittees, Delegates will be asked to tell about 
what they have been doing in their own states 
to carry out the objectives of the committees. 
The members, who are elected representatives 
of the state trustee organizations, will meet Tor 
luncheon to discuss the purpose of the Assembly 
and assess the success of the three which will 
have been held. өөө 
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REFERENCE SERVICES 





NEEDED REFERENCE WORKS 


Listed below are titles or descriptions of refer- 
ence works that have been suggested to the 
Committee on New Reference Tools of the Refer- 
ence Services Division as needed in revised edi- 
tions or as new works. This is a preliminary list. 
‘Before making recommendations to potential 
publishers, the committee would like to have 
expressions of opinion on the importance of these 
titles, including comment on titles which are not 
considered to be important. Suggestions as to 
other needed works would also be appreciated. 

Replies should be sent to John L. Nolan, 
chairman, Committee on New Reference Tools, 
P.O. Box 36, Kensington, Md., before May 1, 
1959. 

Answers to these questions will be used in 
compiling a second list which will be circulated 
to all RSD members for final voting on the most 
needed titles. The results of this voting will 
then be submitted to potential publishers. 

The titles on the list include recent recom- 
mendations from reference librarians, from Com- 
mittee members, and titles from an earlier list 
which have not yet been published or for which 
there are as yet no publication prospects. (This 
earlier list was compiled by the Committee in 
1953 and voted by the Association of College and 
Research Libraries Reference Librarians Sec- 
tion as most needed at that time.) Some of the 
unpublished titles from the 1953 list have been 
under consideration by publishers but a further 
expression of need by the profession is necessary 
before any definite action will be taken. 

The new list is as follows: 

1. Adams, William Davenport. Dictionary о} 
the Drama (London, 1904). Volume I (A-G) 
only; no more published. 

The New York Public Library has Adams' 
manuscript entries for the letters Q and R and 
a complete extra alphabet of entries which ap- 
parently had been intended for a new edition. At 
the present time there are no plans for publica- 
tion by the N.Y.P.L. 

2. American Historical Association. Writings, 
1941-47. 

The AHA has plans for publishing the Writings 
for these years but no action has been taken as 
Yet. An expression of need might help the АНА 
in its efforts to get these volumes published. 

3. А biographical encyclopedia of publishers 
(new work). 


4. A dictionary of mythology (new work). 

The Thomas Y. Crowell Company has con- 
sidered compiling and publishing such a work but 
now reports that this “15 in very rudimentary plan- 
ning stages," and that other projects have taken 
precedence. 

9. А dictionary of philosophy and psychology 
(new work). 

Suggestions have been made that the two sub- 
jects be separated into two distinct works and 
that in psychology new editions be issued of War- 
ren's Dictionary and Harriman's Encyclopedia as 
well as an entirely new work by at least two col- 
laborators representing variant points of view. 

6. A directory of American clergymen (new 
work). 

Several publishers have considered this but no 
action has been taken. (A recent work of this 
character is not considered as meeting the specifi- 
cations laid down by the Committee in past 
years.) 

7. Mathews, William. American Diaries . . . 
(Berkeley, 1945). 

A supplement has been recommended, but the 
author has no plans for compiling one at this 
time. 

9. Paetow, Louis J. Guide to the Study oj 
Medieval History (New York, 1931). 

The publisher states that *at the moment, it 
does not appear that the book will now be re- 
vised.” 

9. Sears, Minnie Earl. Song Index (New York, 
1926; Supplement, 1934). 

A second supplement is now being compiled, 
but there are no plans for publication. 

10. Sturgis, Russell. Dictionary of Architec- 
ture and Building . . . (New York, 1901). 

A thorough revision or an entirely new work 
is considered far preferable to a reprint (which 
is all that is now under consideration for pub- 
lication). 

11. U. S. National Archives. Guide to the 
Records in the National Archives (Washington, 
1948). 

There are plans to revise this, but no im- 
mediate prospect that manpower will be avail- 
able. 

12. U. S. Post Office Department. Street Direc- 
tory of the Principal Cities of the U. S. (Wash- 
ington, 1908). 

Work on a private revision of this title has 
been going on for some years. The Post Office 
Department has raised questions regarding its 
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usefulness and feasibility. 

13. U. S. Superintendent of Documents. Check- 
list of U. S. Public Documents (Washington, 
1911). 

The ALA Committee on Public Documents 
and the Subcommittee to Study Federal Printing 
and Paperwork of the House Committee on Ad- 
ministration have investigated this. Returns on 
their questionnaire showed a strong sentiment in 
favor of this as well as a revival of the Docu- 
ments Catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL INTERLIBRARY LOAN 


Approval was given at San Francisco of the 
RSD Interlibrary Loan Committee statement on 
"International Interlibrary Loan Procedure for 
United States Libraries." However, because of 
timing, it was too late for inclusion on the formal 
agenda of the Madrid meeting of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associations. The 
document was widely if informally circulated by 
the retiring vice president of IFLA, who reported 
a very favorable reception. The committee's po- 
sition now is that loans may well begin immedi- 
ately on the basis of the statement, without 
waiting for formal IFLA action at a future meet- 
ing. Several inquiries concerning the plan have 
been received from American libraries, and the 
committee will welcome news of experiences as 
well as comment; Foster M. Palmer, Harvard 
University Library, is chairman. 


STUDY OF THE WILSON INDEXES 


Work of the subcommittee of specialists has 
been completed in the current study of the Art 
Index. Under the direction of its chairman, 
James Humphry, suggestions were solicited and 
received for new subject areas to be added and 
periodical titles to be added or dropped. These 
were embodied in a final voting list, accepted by 
the full committee, which was mailed out by the 
H. W. Wilson Co. to all subscribers. Revision of 
the index coverage is expected on the basis of 
returns, when tabulated and reviewed. 

The full committee is to meet this spring to 
consider which of the Wilson indexes is to be 
studied next and to make plans for inaugurating 
such study. Following successful precedent, it is 
probable that, with the concurrence of the di- 
vision president, a further subcommittee will be 
named of experts appropriate to the index 
chosen. This will be the first undertaking by this 
committee, now under jurisdiction of RSD. 


CHAPTERS 


As reported last month in Highlights of the 
Midwinter Meeting, a ninth chapter of RSD was 
authorized by the Division Executive Board. Ap- 
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propriate groups in still other areas have ex- 
pressed interest and have been supplied with 
information and literature relevant to formation 
and approval of chapter status. 

Activities of these chapters are most certainly 
of interest to all division members, particularly 
in view of the enthusiastic response and growth 
in number of chapters authorized during the past 
year. It is hoped that reports will be regularly 
sent in to headquarters, for use in this space in 
the ALA Bulletin. Election of officers, appoint- 
ment of committees, selection of projects, pub- 
lication of reference aids, joint undertakings 
with other groups. participation in regional con- 
ferences—such news items will serve not only to 
show the breadth and strength of our chosen 
specialties, but to spark similar good works on 
the part of other chapters and would-be chapter 
groups. 


NEWS OF REFERENCE ACTIVITIES 


Needless to say, news reports such as those 
solicited above are also welcome from other 
than chapter sources. Nearly all state associa- 
tions have reference sections, or constituent parts 
of similar nature. City and county library clubs 
frequently are engaged in worthy projects which 
deserve wide notice and which, indeed, may 
benefit from such notice in receiving outside ad- 
vice and assistance. At some future date, RSD 
may publish a journal designed to carry reports 
and departments serving and publicizing the 
work of reference librarians everywhere. Presi- 
dent Moore commented on this possibility in 
February’s column. For the nonce, the page in 
the ALA Bulletin can well play a part as clear- 
inghouse, trading post, meeting ground, and 
newsletter. Presidents of associations, chairmen 
of sections, chief factota everywhere—please take 
note. eee 






















receive these authoritative 
publications on world affairs? 


DO YOU 
The HEADLINE SERIES, 


comprehensive yet easy-to-read 
booklets, 64 or more pages, illus- 
trated and including discussion 
guide, reading anc visual aid ref- 
erences. Bimonthly, $2 yr. 


FOREIGN POLICY BULLETIN, 


expert analyses of current events, 

8 pages. Semimonthly, $4 yr. 
Enter a subscription now, or 
write for sample copies to: 


FOREIGN POLICY 
ASSOCIATION, Dept. AL 
345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
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GOODS 


AND GADGETS 


À combination paper cutter and trimmer called 
"Kutrimmer," capable of cutting up to 50 sheets 
of paper at a time, has been introduced by the 
Michael Lith Sales Corp. of New York. The 
manufacturer states the “Kutrimmer” was de- 
signed so that in addition to regular paper 
trimming uses—board and heavy paper—quanti- 
ties of paper could be cut at one time. А unique 
‘hand clamp insures precision cutting of stocks 
such as photos and photo negatives, carbon 
paper, foils, rubber, felt, thin plywood, linoleum, 
leather fabrics, and 
thin soft metal. It also 
possesses a new device 
for measuring multiple 
cuts, a front gauge 
with paper support for 
convenient cutting of 
single sheets, and a 
hand clamp which can 
be easily set aside for 
special cutting. Its 
knife is of high quality steel tempered to give 
the highest cutting efficiency. Complete informa- 
tion and descriptive literature may be obtained 
from Michael Lith Sales Corp., 143 West 45th 
Street, New York 36. 
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A film rewinder that eliminates the troubles and 
film snarls encountered when breakage occurs 
on a reel of film being rewound has been made 
available by Foster Rewind. It is reported to be 
the only film inspection machine that winds either 
right or left under motor power. The electric pow- 
ered table unit winds 16, 35, and 8mm film on reel. 
core, or flange as needed. For further details and 
an illustrated four-page folder on the Foster 
Rewind, write International Film Bureau, Inc., 


57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
* * * 


А new system for filing rolled prints, charts, 
drawings, maps, tracings, etc., has been intro- 
duced by Plan Hold Corporation. The new file 
system consists of modular steel encased Duro 
tubes in units of four tubes per file. Units meas- 
ure 12 inches wide by 4 inches high by 27 or 
æ inches deep. Special stacking features enable 
units to be assembled and attached to tops of 
desks or suspended under tables for out-of-the 





NEW! 


DOUBLE THICK WALL 
PAMPHLET CASE 


DOUBLE 


DOUBLE THICK THICK 







DOUBLE 
THICK 


• NO CHANGE IN PRICE 
• HOLDS ITS SHAPE 
• EXTRA, EXTRA STURDY 


Demco announces a new, improved 
double thick Pamphlet Case with 
leather pull. The top, bottom and front 
is two thicknesses of coverboard— 
glued 100% together. The front is cov- 
ered with durable black grained paper. 
Sides, top and bottom covered with 
light tan, tough kraft paper. You’ll like 
them—and you'll like the fact that 
there’s no increase in price for this 
extra Demco quality! 


Available in 3 sizes: 


4509—10'4 x7x4 
#510—1214 x 9⁄4 x 4 
#511—14!6 x 10% x 3 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN • NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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GOVERNMENT 
GUIDEBOOK 


By 
Robley D. Stevens 


(Intimate glimpses into official Washington 


and its functions with over 80 illustrations.) 


A New and up to date pictorial account of 


your government giving complete informa- 


tion about the buildings and places of spe- 


cial interest in and around the capital city. 
$4.50 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Publishers BOSTON 16 





THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


invites applications for the position of 
Assistant to the Supervisor of Public 
Libraries. 


DUTIES 
|. To assist in the promotion and development of 
Public Libraries throughout the Province. 


2. To visit Public Libraries and give professional 
advice where needed. 


3. To address interested groups when called upon. 
4. To assist the Supervisor as required. 


QUALIFICATIONS 
1. Should be a graduate of an accredited Library 
School or equivalent. 


2. Some experience in public or regional library 
administration, 


Annual salary range from $4,740 to $5,940 according 
to experience. Three weeks paid vacation, superannua- 
tion and health insurance. This permanent position 
offers scope, initiative, and good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 


Applications should be made in writing, enclosing 
a recent photograph, giving the name of three refer- 
ences to the Director of Personnel, Room 404, Legisla- 
tive Building, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 





way locating. Write Plan Hold Corp., P.O. Box 
1038, South Gate, Calif. for further details. 


+ 
* 
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A compact, new book truck featuring double 
sides makes it possible for one person to 
quickly and easily 
transport 18 feet of 
books. The large ca- 
pacity of 18 feet of 
book space is available 
even though the truck 
measures only 36 inch-, 
es long, 18 inches wide, 
and 43 inches high. 
Construction is rugged 
steel throughout, built 
to stand hard service. 
The truck is finished with light brown baked 
enamel. Large 5 inch ball bearing casters, two 
swivel and two fixed, make the book truck easy to 
move and maneuver. For further details write 
Smith Manufacturing Co., 212 Ontario Street, 
S.E., Minneapolis. 





NEW DESIGN in port- 
able steps — which 
match modern library 
furniture is now 
available. The frame 
is made of highly pol- 
ished one-inch square 
aluminum tubing. 
Steps are formed from thick high-strength alumi- 
num, and covered with rubber treads for maxi- 
mum safety. Two-step model is twenty inches 
high and weighs eight pounds; three step model 
is thirty inches high and weighs twelve pounds. 
Overall width is seventeen inches. Manufacturer 
is Winfield Company, St. Petersburg, Fla. eee 





——SUMMER EARNING ADVENTURES —4À 


AMAZING new 1959 World-Wide Summer Placement 
Directory. Over 12,000 fascinating opportunities in all 
States, many Foreign countries, Earn, learn and travel 
while you vacation. Completely verified, specific information 
including salaries. Supply limited. Be first, choose the job 
you want. 


O $3, Summer Directory Г] 50c Extra (Air-Mail) 


NEW ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


APPROVED monthly NON-FEE placement journal con- 
tains a wealth of interesting U. S. and World-Wide li- 
brarian vacancies in schools, colleges, public and technical 
libraries. NO FEES—APPLY DIRECT. Members’ qualifi- 
cations, school and librarian vacancies listed FREE. An 
ag publication for your library, Highly recommended 
since . 


O 2 issues $2 Г] 11 issues (yearly) $5 
Г] 25c, Sample Resume, Application Information ° 


Crusade, Box 99AL, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
Member of ALA 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin April 1959 





CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of 


our specialties. Foreign books and periodicals 
current and out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 
352, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 
Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St, New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

SCIENTIFIC and Technical Journals wanted 
to buy and sell. A.L.A., Ashley, 27 East 21, New 
York 10, N.Y. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS in 16mm Sound- 
film. Full-length feature for permanent lease. 
"Extraordinarily Good. . . ." The Sat. Review. 
For rate and brochure write: BRANDON 
FILMS, INC. Dept. ALA, 200 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 

SCHOLARLY, Scientific, Medical, and Tech- 
nical Journals and Periodicals. Buy and sell. 
Send list of your duplicates. Denster Company, 
303-4th Ave., New York 10. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern 
foreign language classics. Interlinear Editions: 
Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s 
Aeneid. Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of 
other translations. TRANSLATION PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
«please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 





IMPORTED FROM THE SOVIET UNION— 
Books in the English language on various scien- 
tific subjects. Among recent titles received are 
O. Schmidt’s “A Theory of Earth’s Origin,” 
K. Bykov’s “Textbook of Physiology.” M. Kor- 
sunsky’s “The Atomic Nucleus,” and A. G. 
Ivanov-Smolensky's “Essays on the Patho-Physi- 
ology of the Higher Nervous Activity.” Inter- 
national Book Store, 1408 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco 2, Calif. 

USED BOOKMOBILE FOR SALE. Gersten- 
slager make. Two door. 2,200 book capacity. Has 
been well maintained. Asking price $2500. 
Write: Ford Rockwell at Wichita City Library, 
Wichita, Kan. 


WANTED TO BUY 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CATALOG, 1948- 
1952, 24 volumes. Contact: Librarian, St. Bona- 
venture University, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities 
since 1952. No fees. Apply direct. Members’ 
qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. An important publication for you 
and your library. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, 
$5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACE- 
MENT DIRECTORY. Over 10,000 fascinating 
opportunities in all states, many foreign coun- 
tries. Complete verified information including 
salaries. Excellent for librarians with summer 
free and for your library. Send $3.00 now. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DI- 
RECTORIES for librarians and educators to 
subsidize the continuation of their education. 
Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; Vol. 
II (just published, no duplication) $3.00; Both 
Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, spe- 
cific information on over 400 awards in U.S. 
and overseas in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. 
AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange; a maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to library job informa- 
tion. Each $3.00 subscription entitles a librarian 
to one free Position Wanted listing. Blind ads 
$1.00 extra. 24 issues; nationwide coverage of 
jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben 
Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 
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WANTED CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN with de- 


gree or professional experience for active chil- 
dren's room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 
Larchmont, N.Y. 

JUNIOR CHIDREN'S LIBRARIAN for ex- 
panding public library in library-minded com- 
munity of 50,000, 23 miles from New York City. 
Separate children's room with well-used collec- 
tion of 17,500 vols. 5th year L.S. degree required. 
Starting salary to $4600 depending on experi- 
ence. No cataloging. 35 hour week, vacation, sick 
leave, New York State retirement, Social Secur- 
ity, health plan. Stimulating county organization 
of school and children's librarians. Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN with ex- 
perience and degree to head staff of Sharon Pub- 
lic Library. Growing community, expansion 
planned, combined circulation Children & Adult 
Depts. over 100,000, cooperative school program. 
Salary commensurate with qualifications. Write 
F. J. Fleming, Box 392, Sharon, Mass. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. To direct services 
in beautiful medium-sized children's department. 
Professional degree, experience desirable. One 
month vacation, 2 weeks sick leave. Beginning 
salary $4200; annual increments. Apply: Edward 
R. Dax, Librarian, Lancaster Free Public Li- 
brary, Lancaster, Pa. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for beautiful 
Long Island village (pop. 23,000) half hour from 
New York City. Master's degree required. Be- 
ginning salary $5000. Month's vacation; sick 
leave; Social Security; New York State retire- 
ment. B-169. 

HEAD OF SERIALS SECTION. To be respon- 
sible for maintenance and development of the 
Central Serials Record for the library system, 
for all new cataloging and added volumes, and 
for supervision of two catalogers and two and 
one-half clericals. A good opportunity in a rela- 
tively new unit in a rapidly expanding library 
system. Open July 1. Qualifications: At least 
two years experience in serials cataloging. 
Knowledge of two foreign languages desirable. 
Present salary: $5508. With new budget, July 1, 
expect increase in salary and increase in staff. 
Apply to: The Pennsylvania State University Li- 
brary, The Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. 

DIRECTOR. Village library in Nassau County, 
Long Island, one-half hour from Penn Station. 
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Salary $5880; four increments to $7280. Master's 
degree and six years experience required. State 
retirement, Social Security, New York State cer- 
tification. B-168. 

CIRCULATION & REFERENCE ASSIST- 
ANT, with interest in and knowledge of audio- 
visual aids and services, for fast-growing college 
library in Philadelphia area. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for professional growth and advancement 
for young man or woman with ambition, imagina- 
tion, initiative, and willingness to work hard. 
Graduation from accredited library school re- 
quired. Some college experience desirable (stu, 
dent assistantship might serve). Opening salary 
$4200 to $5200 depending upon experience and 
other qualifications. Faculty status, Social Se- 
curity, retirement program, other benefits. Date ' 
of vacancy, June 1, 1959. Write full particulars. 
B-170. 

HEAD OF ADVISORY SERVICES for North 
Country Library System, Watertown, New York. 
New cooperative system organized and operated 
under 1958 state aid law continues work of Re- 
gional Library Service Center established 1948. 
Challenging New York State Civil Service posi- 
tion involves supervision of 3 specialists and re- 
sponsibility for advisory, book selection, refer- 
ence, inter-library loan, and publicity services to 
65 libraries in Jefferson, Lewis, and St. Law- 
rence Counties. New and extended services 
planned. Qualifications: Eligibility for or posses- 
sion of a New York State Professional Li- 
brarian’s Certificate, a bachelor’s degree and one 
full year of professional study in an approved 
library school and at least three years of pro- 
fessional library experience including one year 
in an administrative capacity. Experience in 
adult work, book selection, public relations, and 
extension work valuable. Salary: $5840-$7130. 
New York State retirement, Social Security, 
health insurance, and other benefits. Apply: 
Robert L. Carter, Director, North Country Li- 
brary System, 1050 Arsenal Street, Watertown, 
N.Y. 

REFERENCE INTEREST ог experience? 
Service to 120,000, primarily urban, needs Head 
Reference Librarian to succeed Mrs. Helen Holt, 
an excellent librarian who’s retiring. L.S. degree 
required; Spring graduates may apply. Salary 
$4800 up; usual benefits. Position open now but 
can be delayed until early summer. Apply: 
Robert R. McClarren, Huntington Public Library, 
Huntington 1, W. Va. ° 

CATALOGER — OPPORTUNITY UNLIM- 
ITED! А new 3-county system offering certtraT* 
ized processing needs a qualified person -to set 
up and direct its Processing Department. The 
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System is in the beautiful, historic Saratoga re- 
gion and adjacent to metropolitan centers and to 
New England. Salary range $5280-$6300. Re- 
quirements: 5 years’ college including 1 year at 
an accredited library school and 4 years’ pro- 
fessional experience with 2 years of cataloging. 
Contact: Florence Harshe, Director, Southern 
Adirondack Library System, 35 Bath Street, 
Ballston Spa, N.Y. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT for work chiefly in 
reference and with high school students in beau- 
tiful North Shore Long Island library, 38 min- 

„utes from New York City. 5th year degree de- 
sired now, required ultimately. Beginning salary 
$5000. 38% hr. work week, 1 month’s vacation. 
State Retirement System and Social Security. 
Write: Director, Manhasset Public Library, Man- 
hasset, N.Y. 


southeast 
HEAD OF PROCESSING, $5992-$7067, depend- 


ing upon experience and qualifications. Require- 
ments: Bachelor’s and L. S. degree, five years of 
successful experience, at least two with duties re- 
lated to processing activities. New position re- 
quiring study, reorganization and supervision of 
all processing functions in fast-growing library 
system in suburban county of 450,000 popula- 
tion. For further information write: Charles W. 
Robinson, Assistant County Librarian, Baltimore 
County Public Library, 28 West Susquehanna 
Avenue, Towson 4, Md. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for Rockingham Public 
Library serving two counties and the city of Har- 
risonburg, Va. Library Science degree and ad- 
ministrative experience required. Four weeks va- 
cation, sick leave, Social Security. Salary open. 
Apply to: Miss Ferne R. Hoover, Madison Col- 
lege Library, Harrisonburg, Va. 

LIBRARY DIRECTOR WANTED. Washing- 
ton County Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
Second oldest county library in United States. 
Home of original bookmobile. Circulation over 
400,000. Library Science degree with experience 
in Library Administration required. Bookmobile 
service with eight affiliated county branches. 
Modern library building being planned. Address 
inquiries to Mrs. Reba Sponcler, Acting Librar- 
ian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, be- 
ginning September 1, 1959. Develop your profes- 
sional career in the heart of the east, chemical 
center of the world, population 112,000. Com- 
mminiy has the heart of a small town, the mus- 
cles and vitality of a metropolis, abounds in civic, 
recreational, and cultural opportunities. Near 


large universities, Philadelphia, New York, 
Washington, and seashore resorts. School system 
ranks high country wide. Prefer major in ele- 
mentary education and 30 hours in library sci- 
ence. Credits in either area may have been ob- 
tained in undergraduate or graduate level. Salary 
scale ranges from $4100 to $7600. Recent gradu- 
ates and those with experience (under age 45) 
in eastern third of U.S. Apply now to: Miss Vir- 
ginia Brown, Director of Personnel, Board of 
Public Education, 511 W. 8th Street, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Personal interview required. 


midwest 
CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN Position now open 


in growing, modern library. Training and 
experience required; salary schedule, range 
$4080-$5220; vacation; municipal retirement, 
Social Security; Blue Shield Plan; sick leave. 
Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy public 
library in capital city. Library degree required. 
Usual benefits. Congenial staff. Moderate living 
costs. Start at $4800 up depending on back- 
ground. Write: Dorothy Russell, Jefferson City 
and Cole County Libraries, Jefferson City, Mo. 

THE MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 
seeks a man interested in buildings and organ- 
izational work to serve as assistant chief of cen- 
tral library for the new $8,000,000 central library 
now under construction. He will be responsible 
for much of the liaison work between the library 
and architectural and construction firms, later 
to plan major portion of move to the new central 
building and to assist in administration of central 
public departments. Position open to men with at 
least 8 years of general and varied public library 
work and considerable supervisory experience. 
Salary range $7826-$8346. Write: Raymond E. 
Williams, Librarian, Minneapolis Public Library, 
1001 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library in the 
largest city in Michigan's beautiful Upper Penin- 
sula, famous for fishing and hunting. Excellent 
for administrative experience. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Please apply to: Wm. J. Cummings, Box 127, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, Sep- 
tember 1959. Busy junior high school in suburb 
of Cleveland. Library school degree required, 
some experience desirable. Clerical assistance. 
Processing done at Main Library. Department 
book and policy meetings with Public Library. 
Full school vacations, retirement, ill time. Salary 
$4400 up, depending on experience. Apply: Mary 
B. Bloom, Librarian, Lakewood Public Library, 
Lakewood 7, Ohio. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, Iowa City, 
Iowa. Following positions now vacant: Art Librar- 
ian, Browsing Room Librarian, Cataloger, Ref- 
erence Assistant, and Head, Special Collections 
Department. Salaries from $4800-$8000. Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, TIAA, Social Security, Group 
life and disability insurance programs. 40-hour 
week, month vacation, sick leave cumulative to 
3 months. Write to Leslie W. Dunlap, Director of 
Libraries. 

REFERENCE, First Assistant and Circulation, 
First Assistant. Fifth year degree and one year 
professional experience required. Salary range 
from $5040 to $6000, depending on experience. 
Write: Dan A. Williams, Director, Public Li- 
brary of Des Moines, Des Moines 9, Ia. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Librarian I. Fifth 
year degree required. Salary range $4560 to 
$5520, depending on experience. Forty-hour, five- 
day week; 4 weeks annual leave; 96 hours an- 
nual sick leave. Apply: Dan A. Williams, Di- 
rector, Public Library of Des Moines, Des 
Moines 9, Ia. 

WANT TO WORK WITH ADULTS? As ref- 
erence librarian at the Grace A. Dow Memorial 
Library you would combine reference work with 
advising readers. New library (LJ 12-1-55), serv- 
ing 45,000 people, is growing rapidly to meet 
needs of an unusually stimulating, well-educated 
community. Attractive city with its own sym- 
phony, art association, little theatre, foreign film 
series, art workshop and outstanding recreational 
opportunities, Responsible to supervisor of adult 
services. Requires fifth year L.S. degree or an 
equivalent combination of education and experi- 
ence. Will consider persons graduating this sum- 
mer. Salary starts at $5050 with increases to 
$5250 at end of six months, to $5450 at end of 
first year. Merit increases to $5850 at end of 
third year. Vacation, sick leave, group insurance, 
Social Security and retirement benefits. For ad- 
ditional information and application, write: Mrs. 
Lois S. Borden, Personnel Examiner, City Hall, 
Midland, Mich. 

DIRECTOR FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY in city 
of 10,000 on Lake Michigan. Vacation center 
with diversified industry and fine schools. Oppor- 
tunity for creative leadership in developing li- 
brary facilities and expanding services. Book 
stock 15,000. L.S. degree desired. Salary depends 
on qualifications and experience. Position open 
August 1, 1959. Apply: Mr. Lloyd McLaughlin, 
921 Sheldon Rd., Grand Haven, Mich. 

OAK PARK, ILLINOIS—beautiful suburb 
only 15 hour by “L” from cultural activities of 
Chicago offers three opportunities for serving in- 
tellectually awake community of 65,000. Head of 
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Children's Work—responsible for planning and 
carrying out children's program and book se- 
lection for Main Library and providing guidance 
to two branches. Assist in adult book selection. 
$5200 to start. L.S. degree required. Two years 
experience preferred. Young Adult Librarian— 
guidance to young adults in Main Library, young 
adult book selection for Main and branches. As- 
sist in Adult Readers’ Services and adult book 
selection. $4400 to start. L.S. degree required. 
Librarian I—plan and carry out children's pro- 
gram and book selection in active branch. Assist 
in Adult Readers! Services and Reference at 
Main Library. Assist in adult book selection. 
$4400 to start. L.S. degree required. All are un- 
usual opportunities to gain broad experience and 
for advancement in a progressive library. Write 
Director, Oak Park Public Library, 834 Lake 
Street, Oak Park, Ill. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIANS—MUNICIPAL 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. In a cultural center 
suburb of Detroit. *Home Town of Henry Ford." 
Immediate vacancies with promotional opportuni- 
ties to branch librarians. New branches under 
construction. Salary $4813 to $5540 per yr. Ed- 
ward Daniels, Chief Librarian, to be in Wash- 
ington ALA Conference for interviews, or write 
to Personnel Department, City Hall, Dearborn, 
Michigan, for immediate consideration. 

CATALOGER to have complete charge of the 
cataloging for a college library with clerical and 
student assistants. Some public service work will 
be required. 40-hour week, one month vacation, 
and Social Security. Retirement and major medi- 
cal plans without cost to the employee. Blue 
Cross available. Degree in library science and 
some experience as a cataloger essential. Salary 
$5000 upward depending upon training and ex- 
perience. Apply to: Dr. John W. Hollenbach, 
Vice President, Hope College, Holland, Mich. 

DIRECTOR FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY in city 
of 10,000 on Lake Michigan. Vacation center 
with diversified industry and fine schools. Op- 
portunity for creative leadership in developing 
library facilities and expanding services. Book 
stock 15.500. L.S. degree desired. Salary de- 
pends on qualifications and experience. Position 
open August 1, 1959. Apply: Mr. Lloyd Mc- 
Laughlin, 921 Sheldon Rd., Grand Haven, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, April 1, 1959 or earlier. 
Starting salary $5000; vacation; Wisc. retire- 
ment; Social Security; health insurance and sick 
leave. Modern library, recently remodeled, serv- 
ing community area of approximately 10,000 in 
the beautiful Fox River Valley. Library schoo? 
degree required, one year experience desirable. 
Apply to: Mrs. Anton Berkers, Sec. Board of 
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Trustees, Free Public Library, Kaukauna, Wis. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN, with library sci- 
ence degree to assume responsibility for chil. 
dren's room with excellent book collection. In 
college town of 20,000, near larger cities with 
many cultural advantages. Position open May 1. 
Minimum salary $4200. Municipal retirement, 
Social Security, vacation, sick leave. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY—New Positions open September 14, 
1959. 35 hour week, all college vacations, Illi- 
nois University Retirement System providing 
disability, death, and pension benefits. Faculty 
status, academic rank. Library Science degree. 
Experience desirable. Minimum salary $540 per 
month, depending on qualifications. 

l. Asst. reference librarian. 

2. Asst. cataloger. 

3. Instructor—Use of the Library and Reader's 

advisor. 

Interested applicants should send a detailed 
letter, transcript of credits, references, experi- 
ence record, and photograph. Apply to: Miss 
Bernadine C. Hanby, Director, University Li- 
brary, Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Ill. 

NEWLY-CREATED OPPORTUNITY in rap- 
idly growing engineering college for graduate of 
accredited library school. Position as yet unde- 
fined; dependent upon applicant's background 
in education and experience. Faculty status, 
tenure plan, five-day week or equivalent, four 
weeks vacation, sick-leave, health and life in- 
surance, and retirement. Salary open; dependent 
on qualifications. Experience desirable but not 
necessary. Apply to Madeleine Gibson, Librarian, 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology. 
Houghton, Mich. 

CATALOGER in rapidly expanding state col- 
lege. New library building under construction. 
1015-month position (to be 12-month soon) pay- 
ing $466-$600 or more per month depending on 
qualifications. MLS essential; experience desir- 
able. Faculty status. State retirement and So- 
cial Security benefits. Write: Librarian, State 
College. Moorhead, Minn. 

CHIEF, EXTENSION SERVICES. Bachelor's 
and L.S. degrees required. Beginning salary up 
to $7185 with 10 years experience. Credit for 
military experience. Annual increments to $8705. 
Allowance for additional graduate level train- 
ing. To supervise a Branch Department of 6 
school-housed branches and a downtown branch, 
a School Service Department providing service to 
ever 40 elementary schools and Hospital Serv- 
ice to 4 hospitals. Branch Librarian. Bachelor's 
and L.S. degrees required. Beginning salary up 


to $6405 depending upon experience and back- 
ground. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments. Allowance for additional graduate 
level training. To supervise a school-housed pub- 
lic library branch. School Service Assistant, Pub- 
lic Library Extension Department. Bachelor's and 
L.S. degrees required. Beginning salary up to 
$5950 depending upon experience and back- 
ground. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments. Allowance for additional graduate 
level training. To supervise selection and dis- 
tribution of juvenile books for use in elementary 
schools; to provide advisory service for princi- 
pals and teachers. All Positions: 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, 5-day week, sick leave, Social Security and 
good retirement plan. New air-conditioned li- 
brary as part of a new educational-cultural cen- 
ter. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public Li- 
brary, Flint, Mich. 


southwest 


PUBLIC LIBRARIAN—Position under state re- 
tirement system. Pop. 11,000. Graduate from 
ALA accredited school. Salary $4300-$4800. Ap- 
ply, stating qualifications and personal data in 
full. Position open July 1, 1959. Applications 
accepted immediately. Write: Mrs. C. D. Ramsey, 
Box 87, Grants, N. Mex. 

CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE Li- 
BRARIAN position in small college library with 
professional staff of three will be open Sep- 
tember 1st. Delightful desert mountain climate; 
new building. Starting salary $4676-$5176 de- 
pending on experience. Apply: Edward C. Wer- 
ner, Librarian, New Mexico Western College, 


Silver City, N. Mex. 


pacific northwest 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. Beginning salary 
up to $4800 with L.S. degree. Regional library 
in Washington's Cascade Mountain area (see 
cover of Nov. ALA Bulletin). Brand new build- 
ing with beautiful children's room. Growing and 
appreciative public. Opportunity to work with 
5-County Library Svc. Act. Demonstration library 
on our doorstep. Apply Librarian: North Central 
Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in library 
serving capital city of 25,000. Should have library 
training approved college. Prefer degree, experi- 
ence. Salary open. Would be directly responsible 
to city library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. Challenging position in 
library serving large rural county through state- 
owned bookmobile, stations, school collections, 
mail service, headquarters and two community 
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libraries. Salary dependent upon experience. 
Send inquiry to: Chairman, Library Board, 
Malheur Co. Library, Ontario, Ore. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Full responsibility 
for cataloging and other technical processes. 
Some reference, circulation, and allied duties. 
Month’s vacation, Social Security, T.I.A.A., Hos- 
pitalization. Experience desirable but not essen- 
tial. Salary $4500 to $5000. Write: Richard С. 
Elliott, Librarian, College of Idaho, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL PROCESSING DE- 
PARTMENT, Columbia River Regional Library 
Demonstration serving five large counties. Head- 
quarters at Wenatchee. Region includes Grand 
Coulee Dam and 15,000 square miles of Washing- 
ton's vacationland. 150 miles to Seattle. Salary 
$6000. Library Science degree and some experi- 
ence required. Social Security, retirement, other 
benefits. Apply to Omar А. Bacon, Director, 
124 Benton Street, Wenatchee, Wash. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN for Columbia 
River Regional Library Demonstration. Three 
bookmobiles serve five counties in scenic Central 
Washington. Opening is for Bookmobile sta- 
tioned at new Public Library in Wenatchee. 
Salary $4800. Social Security, retirement, other 
benefits. Library Science degree required and 
experience preferred. Apply to Omar A. Bacon, 
Director, 124 Benton Street, Wenatchee, Wash. 

THE OREGON STATE LIBRARY invites you 
to come to Oregon during the Centennial Year 
and enjoy a vacation wonderland the year around. 
Positions open: Children and Young Adults Li- 
brarian, Documents Librarian and Extension Li- 
brarian. Librarian III rating, salary $380-$480 in 
six steps, plus mountains, rivers, ocean beaches, 
unsurpassable scenery, mild climate, cool sum- 
mers, congenial staff. Legislature now in session 
and salaries may be raised to more competitive 
level. Requirements: four years of professional 
experience and graduation from an accredited li- 
brary school. Write to: Miss Eloise Ebert, State 
Librarian, Salem, Ore. 


far west 


CATALOGER for growing library in southern 
California city of 23,000. Open June 1, 1959. 
Salary range $4500 to $5400. Starting salary 
dependent on experience. Requires library de- 
gree, 2 years professional cataloging. Group life 
and health insurance, Social Security, retirement. 
Apply: Mrs. Ethel Swanger, Librarian, Orange, 
Calif. 
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LIBRARIAN wanted for Serials апа Circula- 
tion work in women's college, 30 minutes from 
San Francisco. Month's vacation, Social Security. 
Open Sept. 1. Apply to: The Librarian, Domini- 
can College, San Rafael, Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

READER SERVICE: M.S. Type I L.S., M.A. 5 
yrs. exp. reference in pub. & college lib. 2 yrs. 
college cataloging was change from “Teletest.” 
Prefer at least part-time reader service. Youthful 
woman, cheerful though puckered from reading 
Union Catalog. Available Sept. °59, vicinity ' 
White Plains, N.Y. B 14-W. 


CHEERFUL, FRIENDLY EXTROVERT em- 
pire-state teacher and professional public life- 
certified librarian, seasoned 8 years. All phases 
public extension, college reference and K-12 pub- 
lic school services. Presently successful organ- 
izer-administrator, new $20,000 book budget 
1-12 public school library, seeks challenging re- 
warding change. Present salary $6340. Box 
B-15-W. 

WOMAN, М.А. DEGREE in L.S., college and 
public library experience. Interested in reference 
in college or public library. Prefer Missouri or 
southern area. B-16-W. 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN, M.L.S. 3 yrs. 
exp. branch children's librarian, 2 yrs. exp. co- 
ordinator of group reading guidance program at 
central library and 4 branch children's rooms. 
Desires administrative position with opportunity 
to develop and carry out a creative children's 
program. California or middle Atlantic States 
preferred. Can be at ALA Washington for inter- 
view. B-17-W. 


WOMAN, MSLS, wants Cataloging and/or 
Reference position in a college on the West 
Coast. Desires faculty status and 6-8 weeks vaca- 
tion. B-18-W. 


JUNIOR-SENIOR High School Librarian. 
Young Woman, Columbia Library School gradu- 
ate, M.A. teachers college, high school teaching 
plus junior high school library experience. Will 
be available September. B-19-W. 


REFERENCE AND CATALOG Librarian 
would like situation in Chicagoland area. B-20-W. 

GERMAN SCHOLAR, 31, five yrs. study of 
philosophy and Protestant theology, Dr. theol., 3 
yrs. lib. exp., German bookseller-examination, 
knowledge of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, seeks posi- 
tion. Publishing and admin. exp. B-21-W. 
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Why own just a 
microfilm reader? 





Now have both reader 
and printer in а single machine! 


PICK the document you want to 
copy. Just dial-it-in on the big, 
bright screen. 


PUSH the button... seconds later 
you get an error-free enlargement 
automatically. 


With a reader alone your microfilm system 
works at only half efficiency. Yet, for little 
more than the cost of that reader you can 
now add a new dimension to your filmed 
files. Combining two machines in one—a 
superior reader plus an automatic printer 
—the ‘““Thermo-Fax’’ Microfilm Reader- 
Printer brings your microfilm system to 
life. With this machine at the heart of your 





system you make an error-free copy of any 
microfilmed document in seconds — whether 
you file on reels, cards or jackets, on 35 or 
16mm film. And these enlarged copies are 
on sturdy, work-size paper—easily read, 
easily handled. For full facts about the 
'""Thermo-Fax'" Microfilm Reader-Printer 
send coupon. Learn how this dual-purpose 
machine can modernize your microfilming. 


c Minnesota ]\/{[їнїнсєс AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY......... 


WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. UG-59, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please send me facts on the new ''Thermo-Fax'' Microfilm Reader-Printer. 
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CHRISTIAN. Ем 
CENTURY AMERICAN 





= Iie Fine Ый, =” 


MAGAZINE BINDING 
CRITERION 


Stands out in 


* Smart Styling the finest in quality binding—Class "A" of course. 
• Economy—one set price, the more you bind the less they cost. 
e SAVES TIME, eliminates detailed instructions. 


CRITERION is setting the pace Nationwide in magazine binding— 
we think it surpasses class ''A" binding 


FREE: Librarians Memo pad—write for it. 


ШУ, 


HERTZBERG - NEW METHOD, Inc. 


Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, lil. 


Serving libraries for over 150 years! 
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‘MAY COVER 


The main reading room of the 
Library of Congress is an in- 
evitable choice for the Wash- 
ington Conference Issue cover. 
It symbolizes the library center 
both of Washington and of the 
nation. The general reception 
is to be held in the Library on 
Monday, June 22, after the first 
general session. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors' 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- ` 


dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 


Jean Benson 
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The Council on Library Resources has recently 
made new grants for research in the space prob- 
lems of large libraries, in documentation, and in 
the history of a type of library. 

A $50,000 grant has been made to Yale Uni- 
versity for a study of the feasibility of a selec- 
tive book retirement program which might make 
it possible to retire from existing collections as 
many volumes each year as are newly acquired 
during the year, thus maintaining at a fixed 
point the space necessary to house the books 
which are really required. *The study will at- 
tempt to ascertain whether valid criteria, to be 
developed in consultation with the faculty, can 
be found for identifying the types of books in 
each subject which can safely be so treated, and 
what the effects will be on faculty and grad- 
uate student research and on undergraduate stu- 
dent use of the library." John H. Ottemiller, who 
recently directed the Library Technology Feasi- 
bility Study for ALA, will be in general charge 
of the Yale study, which will be completed in 
about three years. 





The Crosley Division of AVCO Manufacturing 
Corporation has received a $201,531 contract for 
the development of experimental electronic 
equipment for library use. The equipment to be 
developed will aim to supply an “integrated 
high-density direct-access photostorage and re-- 
trieval system for library materials," according 
to the Council's news release, and details of the 
specific pieces of equipment to be developed are 
set forth in equally technical language. 

The third grant of $20,000 is for a study of 
the role of the independent historical society in 
today’s world. Walter Muir Whitehill, director | 
and librarian of the Boston Athenaeum, will 
make the study, which is expected to result in a 
book-length report that will be published. 


* 


The third annual Grolier-Americana Scholarships 
in school librarianship have been awarded to 
the Department of Library Science, Montana 
State College, Bozeman (ап undergraduate 
school) and the Library School, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. Those interested in 
applying for these $1000 scholarships should 
write directly to the schools, who select the stu- 
dents to receive them. 

















McClurg's Lists of 


SUPPLEMENTARY SCIENCE BOOKS 


We have two popular lists of titles for the 
young scientists. All books are illustrated. 


• KINDERGARTEN THROUGH SIXTH GRADE 


Now revised and reprinted by popular demand! 


e SEVENTH THROUGH NINTH GRADE 


Completely new and ready for distribution now! 


Write to Dept. A for your Free Catalogs 


A. C. McCLURG & Co. Wholesale Bookseller 


333 EAST 
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The Executive Board of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation adopted the following resolution Feb- 
ruary 5, 1959: 

BE IT RESOLVED: That in recognition of the co- 
operation of the Classification Committee of the 
American Library Association in collecting more 
than 50 classification schemes and subject head- 
ing lists and contributing these to the SLA Loan 
Collection, the Special Libraries Association 
hereby expresses its appreciation to all members 
of the American Library Association who con- 
tributed to the project and especially to the ALA 
Committee on Classification and its past chair- 
man, J. Elias Jones. 

* 


The United States Committee for the United 
Nations is already planning for this year's UN 
Day, October 24. A *Leaders Guide for Individ- 
ual and Community Action" will be available 
shortly, and the publications list is being revised. 
Both will be available from the committee's 
Washington office, 816 21st St. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. ALA supports and endorses the work of 
the committee through participation in its Coun- 
cil of Member Organizations. 





Again this year the Fund for Adult Education is 
offering fellowships in adult education for the 
period 1960-61. Approximately eighteen grants 
for university study, practical experience, or com- 
binations thereof are offered to administrators, 
teachers, and other leaders serving liberal adult 
education. Detailed information and application 
blanks are available from the Fund at 200 
Bloomingdale Road, White Plains, New York. 
The deadline for applications is October 15. 


* 


The University of Southern California School of 
Library Science is attempting to establish a me- 
morial scholarship to be named in honor of Althea 
Warren, a former faculty member of the school 
(see the article about Miss Warren in the April 
ALA Bulletin, page 321). Contributions, offers of 
assistance, and inquiries should be sent to Martha 
Boaz, dean of the school; checks should be made 
payable to the School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and marked “For 


the Althea Warren Memorial Scholarship Fund." 


* 





Welcome addition to any library! 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 

















The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds, Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years, Sizes for all needs. 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


; 1456 MERCHANDISE MART, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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Perfect. ‚, FOR JUVENILE 


& TEEN AGE BOOKS 


PLASTI-KLEER? 
BOOK PROTECTION 


No need fo tell you how quickly 
juvenile books require rebinding or replacement. You 
can lengthen the shelf life of these books by protect- 
ing them, when new, with Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket 
Covers. 



















PAPER BACKING . . . Cushions binding — pre- 
vents breakage from knocks, blows and falls... Speeds 
jacketing . . . Prevents book jacket from “creeping”. 


REINFORCED EDGE... Prevents damage to 
spine when book is pulled from shelf . . . Resists ab- 
rasion, protecting book's edges and corners . . . Edge 
beneath plastic to. eliminate picking —facilitate shelving. 


TOUGH POLYESTER FILM . . . Amazingly tear 


resistant . . . sparklingly clear plastic protects against 
moisture, liquids and perspiration . . . Adds "eye appeal" 
attracting children to bright dust wrapper. 


“LIFETIME” * BOOK JACKET COVER... 
Supplied in all sizes. Slips over dust wrapper to provide 
complete protection and add sparkle. 





"DUPLEX-LIFETIME"" BOOK JACKET 
COVER... Supplied in just three sizes (small, medium 
& large) that telescope to fit any book. Eliminates 
measuring — yet provides same high quality protection. 


Es Write for information 
on complete line of 
по та INDUSTRIES Plasti-Kleer Covers. 


88 E. Alpine Street, Newark 5, New Jersey ө 1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, California >à @ 
IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 
909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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Oh Boy... Pm going to take both of these home! 





TREASURE TROVE · · · · 
Helps you serve young readers better! 


Have you ever thought about why publishers spend so much money on 
fine book jacket art? It’s because they know that the more appealing the 
book jacket, the more children will want to read the book. Doesn’t it 
follow, then, that the more faithfully these tested, proven cover illustra- 
tions are reproduced on buckram covers, the more children will want to 
read them? 


Faithful reproduction of the book jacket is the very essence of Treasure 
Trove’s service to you. Covers retain maximum appeal to young readers 
in art, in eye-catching color. 


After Treasure Trove’s illustrated title panels help youngsters find the 
type of story they are looking for, the beautiful covers make the book 
look even more exciting, more interesting. Result! Children take more 
books home, read more . . . the very thing you want. 


Treasure Trove bound books can “go home” more often. Extra quality 
buckram, durable printing inks, and the painstaking craftsmans ip of 
your Treasure Trove binder give you more circulations at no more cost. 
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See Treasure Trove at the ALA Conference, June 21-26 
( ) | ( Box 1413 
леа4диле 10ve Des Moines, lowa 
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Solve Your Record, Microfilm and 16 MM Film 
Storage Problems 


DISCABINETS 


All metal Sectional Discabinets with our complete Cataloging System is 
the most EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL method for Filing, 
Protecting Recordings and Transcriptions. Made in Four Sizes for 7", 10", 
12" and 16" Records. Also available in Double Door Cabinets with Lock 
for 10" and 12" records or combination of 10" and 12" up to 540 records. 


COPYRIGHTED PATENTED 


NOW LOW COST STORAGE 
ADD-A-UNIT MICROFILM CABINET 


Cabinets are All Metal, Sectional and Ideal for the 
growing MICROFILM LIBRARY. Order cabinets as 


required and stack with original installation, Ver- Ed e FILM SEPARATOR RACKS 


tically or Horizontally, Designed to fit your standard book shelving: 


; ; à К 35" long, Capacity 25 Reels or Cans for 400’ 
Each cabinet has Ball Bearing action drawer with through 16007; Available in 29" and 48" 


THREE compartments and card holders for indexing. lengths. Equipped with rubber feet for use on 
Capacity 69 Microfilm boxes. Desk or Table. 


VISIT US AT ALA BOOTH 211 TT 
WRITE FOR WALLACH & ASSOCIATES, INC. — | vv: 


BROCHURES AND PRICES 1589 ADDISON RD., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 











STEEL HOUSING >»| 


‘FRONT 
' FINISH 
Alumilited 


Aluminum 
or Bronze 










SLOW DOWN ~ 
PROJECTION 









STAINLESS STEEL 
CHUTE 


Look for us in bocth 207. We'll 
be looking for you 





THE STANDARD MODEL 1112SD 'D' 


Alumilited йе № 
Aluminum Bronze JESUS. ЭКГ. 
No. 1112SD ....... $190.00 $200.00 ОГ Ne d E 
No. 712SD ....... $175.00 $185.00 З pre etel ` 
GRANDVIEW MISSOURI 
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О LETTERS 
FROM OUR 


FREE FOR ALL 


READERS 





The March Issue 


I haven't been so happy reading articles in a 
long time as with those in the March issue. It 
sounds as though we librarians, if we listen to 
these wise gentlemen and have sufficient imagi- 
nation, courage, and persistence, can finally 
achieve the end for which we have prepared 
ourselves—working intimately with library ma- 
terials and the people who need them. 

RurH Hyatt, librarian 

Fitchburg, Mass., Public Library 


Books or Staff—A Dilemma 


To the title of Mr. Bloss’s article [Libraries 
without Books," March ALA Bulletin] the writer 
can answer a resounding ҮЕА. As the librarian 
of an institution with little else to offer but books 
(44 per cent of our 1958 budget went for that 
item) he agrees with Mr. Bloss’s concern but 
feels that the look taken at this book starvation 
is superficial. As is too frequently the case, the 
major emphasis is directed not at what we do but 
how we do it, and poor old circulation and cata- 
loging are suspected of being the greedy sinners. 

The writer wants to suggest that a somewhat 
deeper look is required. Undoubtedly circulation 
costs can be shaved in many libraries, but to ex- 
pect to restore the book budget by improving 
circulation procedures may be wishful thinking. 
Cataloging costs are probably out of line in 
many situations, but the writer suggests that 
costly and complicated cataloging does not arise 
solely from the catalogers’ excessive sense of 
pride in their work. It seems to him that over- 
costly and complicated cataloging in the or- 
dinary public library arises from the reference 
librarians’ and readers advisers’ desire for a 
catalog which bolsters their egos but is quite 
beyond the ability of most readers to use. The 
writer suggests the following as starting points 
in an effort to restore the book budget: 

1. Every library expenditure must be weighed 
against the number of books that could be 
bought with the same money. 

2. Librarians must regard the catalog as pri- 
marily a public convenience rather than a li- 
braritin's tool. They must regard it as a working 
key rather than a professional monument, and 
they must accept the fact that simplified catalog- 
ing. will reduce the catalog's value as a staff tool. 
Insofar as the public is concerned, simplification 


would probably enhance its value. Library ad- 
ministrators, on their part, must recognize that a 
substantial part of cataloging costs are not 
strictly bibliographic ones but rather arise from 
the necessity of business arrangements and in- 
ventory control. 

3. Librarians must take a very close look at 
public service costs other than circulation. While 
the ability to dig up the answer to every ques- 
tion is undoubtedly flattering to the reference li- 
brarian's ego, it seems to the writer that such 
service cannot, in many cases, justify its keep. 

4. Librarians must rid themselves of their mes- 
siah complex in the matter of book selection. 
They must ask whether two dollars in staff time 
should be spent in selecting, or thinking of 
reasons for rejecting, a three-dollar book. The 
high staff cost vs. small book budget dilemma is 
a vicious circle. More and more staff time is 
spent in the apportioning of an already small 
book budget, which shrinks further because more 
and more staff time is eating up the money. 

5. Librarians must recognize that their pa- 
trons possess a book selection ability which, in 
the writer's belief, is not greatly below that of 
the librarians themselves. It seems to him that if 
the library has used its resources to make avail- 
able the largest possible collection it has served 
its public well. 

6. Librarians must recognize that as service 
costs reduce the book stock they in turn compel 
more service costs, in that public service time 
could be saved if the book stock were such as to 
save the endless time consumed in seeking sub- 
stitute items or processing reserves. 

7. Library administrators must have a clear 
conception of the difference between cash costs 
and overhead costs. Many economy moves which 
seem admirable on the surface, or in the pages 
of a professional journal, prove, in practice, to 
have reduced neither. 

8. Librarians must face squarely the question 
of the drain on library resources of service to 
students. This suggests to the writer that instead 
of regarding the school authorities as their mor- 
tal enemy they might try cooperating with them. 
Instead of regarding service to students only 
worth while from the library point of view if it 
is offered in the library, they might take an over- 
all look at service to students in their constitu- 
ency and conclude that public library support of 
better in-school service would serve the cause 
well. 

GEORGE Е. Jones, librarian 
Burnaby Public Library 
Burnaby, British Columbia 
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UNDISTURBED 
GROUP 
LISTENING 


now within the reach of the 
most limited Library budget 


withC ALIFONE 


The AUDIO CENTER 
Model 12MH8 
Library Net, $179.50 


» 








H Illustrated with 
a  CUEMASTER, extra 


Bookmobile Service Can Equal the Best 


Miss Dohm, in her letter to the ALA Bulletin for 
February, says that she feels that bookmobile 
service has drawn away from the basic principles 
of library service to children. These principles 
involve a fine book collection interpreted by a 
children's librarian. They apply to any library 
situation. In a children's room, one adds ex- 
hibits, story hours, and book talks, the purpose 
of which is to lead children to books. In book- 
mobile service those extra lures are sometimes, 
though seldom, possible. One is reduced to bed- 
rock. 

To hold that bookmobile service is superior to 
branch service would be ridiculous indeed, but 
there is no reason why it should be mediocre. To 
achieve basic principles, one does not need a 
sunny, pleasant room decorated with a fine ex- 
hibit and bowls of flowers. True, they add to 
everyone's pleasure and create a delightful at- 
mosphere, but space and atmosphere are not 
major considerations. 

In an odd sort of way, the space limitations of 
a bookmobile are an advantage. There is no 
room for mediocrity. One must choose from the 
reserve collection the best books to fill the 
*prescription" for a day (15 inches of fairy tales, 
36 of fiction, 12 of science, 10 of biography). 

Children, even in a bookmobile, must not be 
deprived of some opportunity to choose at ran- 
dom. Here the librarian's indirect responsibility 
is that what they so choose, even if it must be 
quickly chosen, will be far above mediocrity. 
Grimm and Andersen; Mary Poppins, Winnie 
the Pooh, Robin Hood and King Arthur go into 
housing projects, slum tenements, and single 
family houses, where they combat mediocrity. 
Moreover, it is possible to control the number of 
children in the bookmobile. In good weather 
some can wait outside till there is room. 

If there are those who doubt that bookmobile 
service can equal the best, may they have the 
good fortune to squeeze inside a metropolitan 
bookmobile and see children and a children's 
librarian enjoying good books together—with con- 
gestion, true, but without discipline problems! 
There is no place to sit here; there are no tables 
under which to play house. But there are good 
books, good children, and a good children's li- 
brarian. 

I believe that the idealism of Paul Hazard, 
Anne Carroll Moore, and Frances Sayere can 
survive even in a bookmobile. 

Naomi Noyes, supervising librarian ° 
Manhattan Bookmobile ; 
New York Public Library 
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BEAUTY 


GAYLORD 60-Drawer Beauty of design and practical purpose are 

CARD CATALOG combined in this handsome cabinet with 
standard leg-base or closed flush panel base 
as illustrated. 





IKEN 





Used singly or in matched groupings 
to fit your needs, these cabinets add a 
pleasing and harmonious atmosphere to 
any library. 


Each cabinet holds 72,000 medium 
weight cards. Drawer pulls and label 
holders are of solid bronze. Self-locking 
rods standard. 


Expert construction and fine finish 
combined with balanced lines of true pro- 
portion distinguish these Gaylord cabinets 
as the finest in contemporary design. 





.MODEL 3560-C 
FLUSH BASE 


THREE STANDARD FINISHES No. 700 (Light Maple) 
No. 800 (Dark Maple); No. 900 (similar to Light Oak) 


Write today for complete information and prices. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT TRANSPORTATION CHARGES PAID 
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WINDOW TO KNOWLEDGE 


Even the smallest library can bring much of the world's 
printed knowledge to its users with a Microcard Reader. 


Readily portable and simple to use, the reader reproduces 
in original size as many as 80 pages from a single 3 x 5 inch 
Microcard. Whole shelves of valuable foreign journals and 
government research documents are available on a handful 
of Microcards. 

The Model 6B Reader with brilliant fresnel screen is priced at 
$297.50. A special 300 watt model for brightly lighted rooms 
is $335. Write for more information. 


The MICROCARD 


READER Corporation 
WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN 





microcar 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORT 


by John G. Lorenz 


LIBRARIES AND EDUCATION 


REPORTS FROM THE STATE LIBRARY AGENCIES 
across the nation indicate the growing interest 
in education and reveal the impact of the Li- 
brary Services Act in extending public library 
services to areas without such services. Excerpts 
from the Colorado State Library’s Biennial Re- 
port, 1956-1958, furnish an example of this: 


The biennium 1956-1958 has been a notable one for 
the Colorado State Library, as well as for libraries 
throughout the state and nation. The tremendous up- 
surge of interest in educational activities of all kinds 
has not left libraries unaffected. As educational in- 
stitutions of a very special nature, they have felt 
the impact of all of the attempts being made to de- 
fine and refine the educational patterns of the coun- 
try. General interest in library programs, both school 
and public, is now more intense and widespread than 
ever before, and libraries are feeling the pressures 
which accompany such interest. This feeling is re- 
flected, among other ways, in the increasing empha- 
sis on uniform standards of library service in every 
field of library activity, and the increasing responsi- 
bility assigned to state library agencies for develop- 
ing library programs which approach the established 
standards. 

One manifestation of the increased interest in 
library development is the federal legislation to aid 
rural public library programs which was enacted in 
June of 1956, and which has been one of the special 
responsibilities of state library agencies since that 
time. This legislation has given impetus and direction 
to library programs throughout the United States 
and has been a major influence in the total program 
of the Colorado State Library for the past two years. 


LIBRARY PLANNING 


The Advisory Committee on thé Library Serv- 
ices Program of the Office of Education was 
called for a two-day meeting on April 6-7, 1959, 
in Washington, D.C. Long-range plans for the 
Library Services Branch in relation to college 
and university libraries, public libraries, school 
libraries, special libraries, and library educa- 
tion were discussed. 

Current members of the committee are Lester 
E. Asheim, dean, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Channing L. Bete, trustee, 
Greenfield Public Library, Greenfield, Mass.; 

*David Н. Clift, executive director, ALA; Mrs. 
Loleta D. Fyan, state librarian, Michigan State 
Library; Mae Graham, supervisor, School and 


Children’s Libraries, Division of Library Ex- 
tension, Maryland Department of Education; 
Paul Howard, librarian, U. S. Department of the 
Interior; Richard H. Logsdon, director, Columbia 
University Library; Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, pres- 
ident. American Association of Library Trus- 
tees; L. Quincy Mumford, librarian, the Library 
of Congress; Arthur Hudson Parsons, Jr., presi- 
dent, Public Library Association, ALA; Mrs. 
Gretchen K. Schenk, consultant on library de- 
velopment. Germaine Krettek, director, ALA 
Washington Office, attended as an observer. 


LIBRARY SERVICES FOR AGING 


An article, “Earmarked for the Elderly,” in 
the December 1958 issue of School Life by Rose 
Vainstein, public library specialist of the Li- 
brary Services Branch of the U. S. Office of 
Education, calls attention to the variety of pub- 
lic library services which help meet the needs 
and problems of older adults. One of Miss Vain- 
stein’s responsibilities is aiding in developing 
public library aspects of adult education in- 
cluding services to the aging and the aged, and 
this article shows how the requirements of the 
older age group are taken into consideration in 
library planning and programing. Single copies 
of this reprint can be secured by writing to the 
Library Services Branch, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING UNDER LSA 


Funds provided under the Missouri State Plan 
for promoting the further development of public 
library service in rural areas under the Library 
Services Act will be used to defray the expenses 
of official delegates from county, regional, or 
community libraries (serving under ten thousand 
population) for a two- and possibly three-year 
series of conferences, sponsored by the Trustees 
and Citizens Division of the Missouri Library 
Association. This series for public library trus- 
tees will begin in the spring of 1959. 

The message of Missouri’s Governor James T. 
Blair, Jr., to the trustees of the state’s public 
libraries on this conference series follows: 


The fact that of the 150 tax-supported and 40 sub- 
scription public libraries in Missouri only 4 meet 
national standards for minimum adequacy should 
give you and me, and all other Missourians, cause 
for serious concern. Even more distressing is the 
fact that only 8 public libraries presently meet the 
state standards for adequacy which are far less rig- 
orous than the national standards. 

Trustees are the legally constituted public authori- 
ties responsible for public library service in this 
State. Good, poor, indifferent or sub-standard service 
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is rendered depending upon the Trustees’ concern 
with the public trust they hold. 

Therefore, to illustrate the importance I attach to 
the need of studying the possible measures leading 
to improvement of this public service, I have called 
in my name a series of annual conferences for pub- 
lic library trustees. I hope these conferences will 
result in discovering corrective measures to be un- 
dertaken upon local initiative. 

As public libraries are an important part of our 
educational facilities, it follows that the public 
should expect to receive the best possible service 
from them. 


FILM DIRECTORY 


The Office of Education has recently issued a 
Directory of 3660 16mm Film Libraries (Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1959, No. 4). This is a 
revision and expansion of the OE publication, a 
Directory of 3300 l6mm Film Libraries, which 
was issued two years ago. The new publication 
is for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Price $1.00. 

LSA FLYER 


The Library Services Act folder (issued by 
the Library Services Branch), giving major pro- 
visions of the Act and some of the program high- 
lights, has been revised in order to bring the 
program highlights up to date for 1959. A com- 
parison between the old and new flyers reveals 
the following increases: 

l. State funds for the extension and improve- 
ment of public library service to rural areas 
have increased more than 45 per cent since 
1956. (1958 percentage was 38.) 

2. Over eight hundred rural counties across 
the nation are receiving new or improved public 
library service. Some 30 of these counties had no 
library service within their borders prior to the 
Library Services Act. (Three hundred rural 
counties with new or improved service in 1958.) 

3. State library agencies have been able to 
strengthen their staffs by adding more than 70 
field consultants, 100 other professional librar- 
ians, and 300 clerks, bookmobile drivers and 
other employees to improve library service. (The 
1958 flyer noted that more than 100 trained, ex- 
perienced librarians and over 80 clerks and 
bookmobile operators had been added to im- 
prove rural library service.) 

4. State plans indicate that over 130 county 
and regional library projects (as contrasted to 
120 in 1958) have already been organized. 

The number of states and territories (50) par- 
ticipating remains the same. Fiscal 1959 appro- 
priation figure ($6,000,000) is noted in addition 
to the fiscal 1957 appropriation ($2,050,000) and 
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the fiscal 1958 appropriation ($5,000,000). The 
new flyer also includes the statement from a re- 
port of the Oklahoma State Library: “The pas- 
sage of the Library Services Act meant the be- 
ginning of library development in Oklahoma." 
Copies of the revised LSA flyer are available 
by writing to the Library Services Branch, Office 
of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 


ONE MORE STATE? 


Enabling legislation for the use of federal 
funds under the Library Services Act was in- 
troduced in the Wyoming Legislature in Janu- 
ary 1959, quickly passed both Houses and was 
signed by the governor on February 6, 1959. 
This was the same type of legislation which 
failed by a single vote in the closing day of the 
1957 Legislature. The Wyoming State Library 
now hopes to submit a state plan under the Li- 
brary Services Act for the coming fiscal year. At 
present Wyoming is one of the three states which 
has not been participating in the Library Serv- 
ices Act program. 
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PICTURES 
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Now frame oxhibits in seconds, even 
posters up to 3 feet high . . . Store 
pocket-size Braquettes in drawer when 
not in изе... No bulk, no trouble, 
only initial low cost. $1.50 ea. list. 
Special Institutional price: $13.50 pér 
doz. Your supplier or direct from... 


BRAQUETTE INC., Lenox Mass., Dept. X. 
tS TE ЧЮ ES ДЕЛА TUS ЭЕ SIN 
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\ The New York Public Library 


a pre-eminent research library 
84 branches & bookmobiles, 


urban and suburban 
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invites applications from 





Recent library school graduates 


€ Salary without experience $4550 
increments to $5990 


è Liberal leave & retirement plans 


© In-service training in specialized services 
and for promotion to higher-paying senior 


& supervisory positions 


Visit the NYPL booth, ALA Conference, Washington, D.C. 


Apply Alan L. Heyneman, Personnel Officer, The New York Public Library, N. Y. 18, N.Y. 


АЧАТ COLOR (Sunes 


they're yours with Ames Library Shelving 
X COMPLETE SELECTION— Steel shelving, accesso- 


ries and related library equipment in a wide 
range of styles and sizes—they're "standard" 
with Ames. 

x 18 COLORS TO CHOOSE FROM— To harmonize with 
your library interior Ames offers a full range 
of finish colors at no extra cost. 

x CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION—For your "unique" 
problems, Ames will design and а spe- 
cial equipment to meet your needs. 

X FREE PLANNING SERVICE — Ames’ experienced 
library equipment engineers are happy to help 
you with equipment planning, layout and bud- 
geting. 

Names of recent Ames installations gladly furnished. 
WRITE FOR FREE — estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other helpful library data. 


pans W.RAMES COMPANY Бл, 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Pre-eminence in Science 
Isn't enough 


America needs a total solution to a total educational problem. 
Science might save our world, but science alone cannot better it. 


That's why American schools need today’s AMERICANA. The 
AMERICANA is pre-eminent in science. But more — much more 
than that — it is pre-eminent in every field. It uniquely fits a. curric- 
ulum dedicated to total education. It is uniquely adapted to the 
interests апа needs of students from Junior High School through 


University and beyond. 





The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


© Americana Corporation . 


er 
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ONE FREE BINDER WITH EACH DOZEN ORDERED 


and for as many dozen as you may order, we size P (fitting the largest number of maga- 
shall send one additional binder of the same zines) absolutely FREE. Order now or write for 
type (Regal, Challenger or Penny Pincher), information. This offer expires July 1, 1959. 


REGAL +110 CHALLENGER #126 CHALLENGER #128 PENNY PINCHER #132 
CLEAR, RIGID VINYL COVERS WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT WINDOW CLEAR FLEXIBLE FRONT EXACTLY LIKE #126 EXCEPT 
(.050" THICK) POLISHED ON COVER. POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. COVER. OPAQUE RIGID BACK, SNAPOUT METALS ARE USED 
BOTH SURFACES. IRREMOVABLE OPAQUE FLEXIBLE BACK. ALL POLISHED BOTH SURFACES. INSTEAD OF LOCKBAR METALS. 
SCREWS, LOCKBAR METALS, 3 LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE LOCKBAR METALS. IRREMOVABLE 

, COLORS, 6 SIZES. NO RIVETS SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES. SCREWS. 3 COLORS, 6 SIZES. 
CUSHION BACKS. NO RIVETS. BEADED EDGES. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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T HY Heckman Bindery Salesmen drive 
В, trucks. Heckman was first with regu- 
‘7 lar, scheduled truck pickup апа 
deliveries and is the only bindery that operates their trucks in eighteen 
states . . . Count them . . . New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
lowa, Missouri, plus the District of Columbia. The TWELVE SALESMEN 
. of Heckman can pick up and deliver as well as transport your orders, 
giving you a complete one stop sales and service call. Our transporta- 
tion system results in much lower costs. than any other. These savings 
we pass along to you in better quality workmanship and more efficient 
procedures. Furthermore, your orders are in our hands ot all times 
and are completely covered by insurance which means no red tape or 
litigation for you in case of loss. Our customers in the above states have 
appreciated the fine service rendered by our salesmen. Our customers 
outside the states in which we pick up and deliver enjoy rapid handling 
of their orders, for although they must use public transportation, their 
orders are handled in our plant in just 21 days. ‘Heckman has а differ- 
ent and truly fine Library Binding service to offer. Call or write us today! 


BOUND TO PLEASE | 


f 


Now in its third printing, "A Stitch in | 
Time", an authentic history of bind- | 
ing—yours for the asking. ' 
| 

INC. 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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EDITORIAL 





The report of the California Public Library Com- 
mission was published too late to be included in 
Helen Luce and Wilfred Morin’s article on state 
library surveys in this issue. Because of its inter- 
est and timeliness it is described briefly here. 


THe CALIFORNIA PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMIS- 
SION was appointed in October 1957 to study 
the organization, operation, and financing of 
the state's public libraries, “with particular 
reference to whether there is a need of state 
participation in such financing." 

The commission's report has now been 
printed as a state document and distributed 
to library schools and state library agencies, 
but unfortunately it is not available for gen- 
eral distribution. The first chapter of the Gen- 
eral Report, containing the recommendations, 
is of most immediate interest, The chapter be- 
gins with a statement of “some of the prin- 
ciples upon which some of the recommenda- 
tions are based, particularly those regarding 
the formation of systems consisting of two 
or more libraries." These “principles” have 
the deceptive simplicity of Newton's laws of 
motion—and some of their ironclad validity: 


1. Most of the public libraries will wish to con- 
tinue their present forms of local control. 

2. The greatest possible flexibility of indi- 
vidual programs should be encouraged. 

3. When the purposes of individual and cooper- 
ating libraries are clearly formulated, the 
major safeguard needed by the state to make 
reasonably sure that state aid will be effec- 
tively used is the presence of competent 
management in each library system. 

4. The local library which belongs to a “sys- 
tem" and receives financial assistance from 
the state should first make a reasonable fi- 
nancial effort. 


The recommendations pertain so specifi- 
cally to California's needs and resources that 
they do not lend themselves to quotation and 
are not easy to summarize. Briefly, they define 
“library system”; set standards for such sys- 
tems; propose a state-aid formula based on 


1 John E. Smith, “California’s New Public Library 
Commission," ALA Bulletin, Feb. 1958, p. 145. 


population density and total population served 
by a system; propose a state board to regulate 
state aid, particularly in the beginning; and 
urge that the state library's powers and duties 
be enlarged to enable it to serve better as the 
operating and research center of the state's 
public library system. 

The three reports repeatedly emphasize the 
importance of 1) specific, stated objectives; 
2) books, the library’s actual stock-in-trade;? 
3) good administration, particularly of per- 
sonnel. 

In comparison with the Pennsylvania survey 
—and the two are bound to be compared— 
the California report is less ambitious, more 
cautious, even legalistic.” The Pennsylvania 
survey is ingenious and imaginative in its ap- 
plication of the principle of systems of librar- 
ies. The California report, with all its caution, 
is realistic. Its recommendations were written 
with immediate implementation in view, and 
legislation to this end has already been 


drafted. 


The Roberts Report, a study of the structure 
and administration of public library service 
in England and Wales, made under govern- 
ment sponsorship and recently published as a 
White Paper,‘ is especially interesting when 
studied in the light of ALA's public library 
standards and the state surveys now under 
review. As reported in Liaison, the [British | 
Library Association's News-Letter: 


The committee were primarily concerned with the 
question of which local authorities now running 
their own library services are capable of doing 
so satisfactorily under present conditions. . . . 
How is the efficiency of a public library service 
to be judged? The committee decided that annual 
expenditure on books was the safest guide. . . . 
The committee came to the conclusion that no 
local authority could be regarded as providing 
an efficient library service unless they spent at 
(Continued on page 420) 


2 “Тһе book collection is the foundation upon which 
general public library service is developed.”—Gen- 
eral Report, p. 29. The report is in three parts: 

*“The fact that the State has not specifically de- 
clared through appropriate legislation that the public 
library is a matter of state concern does not mean 
that the legislature may not do so."—General Report, 
p. 18. 

* Cmnd. 660, 13 February 1959, HMSO, 3s. 64. 
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IN GREEN PASTURES 


Jane Merchant. Using the 23rd Psalm as her theme, a prize- 
winning poet begins these devotions with a selection of scrip- 
ture followed by a poem and a prayer. $1.50 


THE BIBLE SPEAKS TO DAILY NEEDS 


Georgia Harkness. Bible passages are applied directly to com- 
mon problems in these 86 devotions. Questions for self-exami- 
nation and a prayer close each of them. $1.50 


YOUTH PROGRAMS ON 
NATURE THEMES 


Ruth Schroeder. Included in these 23 complete programs for 
youth worship services are 5 for campfire and candlelight oc- 
casions. $2.75 


A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Ralph W. Stoody. Using a wealth of illustrations, Dr. Stoody 
discusses press relations, radio and television, and the direct 
impact of the church on its community. $4 


PHILEMON AMONG THE LETTERS 
OF PAUL Revised 


John Knox. A restatement of the thesis that Philemon is cen- 
tral to an understanding of the letters of Paul. $2 


ORGANIZING AND DIRECTING 
CHILDREN’S CHOIRS 


Madeline D. Ingram. Practical helps for teaching rhythm, 
pitch, sight reading, etc., to children—with attention to prob- 
lems not encountered with adult groups. $2.50 


| BELIEVE IN MAN 


Frederick Keller Stamm 


| BELIEVE IN THE CHURCH 


Elmer G. Homrighausen. Here are the two final titles in the 
know Your Faith series—brief inspirational treatments of im- 
portant areas of the Christian faith. $1.50 each 


ABINGDON BASIC COOKBOOK 


Mary L. Chenault. Hundreds of delicious recipes as simple as 
ABC for everything from appetizers to desserts. $3.75 


PSYCHOLOGY OF 
R ELIGION Revised and enlarged 


Paul E. Johnson. New edition of a classic in its field. $5 
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In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 


New York—Nashville in Australasia: Thomas б. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Unitype Bracket Bookstacks in Paul Klapper 
Library, Queens College, New York City 
Architect — Arthur A. Schillar 


Art Metal for 


BETTER DESIGN... 
MORE EXPERIENCE... 
GREATER ECONOMY 
in Library Planning! 


Whether you are planning a new library or 
re-equipping an old one, Art Metal can pro- 
vide a clear picture of how your future library 
should look. 

For seventy years we have helped librar- 
ians and architects plan institutional and 
industrial libraries throughout the country. 
Our acquired knowledge of mechanical 
design and construction detail has given us 


The nation's leading 
designer and 
manufacturer of 

metal office equipment 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
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valuable experience that can be usefully and 
profitably incorporated into your own plans. 

Art Metal designers will gladly assist your 
Library Planning Board or architect...put 
their specialized knowledge and experience 
to work for you. For more information on our 
Library Planning Service...call or write your 
local Art Metal Dealer. 

He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 


Library Division 


ART METAL 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


JAMESTOWN 25, NEW YORK 


©A.M.C. CO. 1959 





THE 


THE 


memo 
to 


members 


FINAL GENERAL SESSION AT WASHINGTON, FRIDAY EVENING, JUNE 26, DEPARTING FROM 
CUSTOM, WILL BE A BANQUET MEETING. THE PROGRAM WILL INCLUDE PRESIDENT-ELECT 
PowELL'S INAUGURATION AND AN ADORESS BY ARTHUR 5. FLEMMING, SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. SEE DETAILS IN THIS ISSUE FOR INFORMATION ON TICKETS 
AND RESERVATIONS. 





LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT WILL OPEN ITS OFFICE IN CHICAGO ом MAY 1 UNDER THE 
DIRECTORSHIP OF FRAZER С, POOLE, ON LEAVE FROM SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE LIBRARY, 
GoLETA, CaLiF. HE WILL BE JOINED ON May 15 By Forrest CARHART, WHO WILL SERVE 
AS SENIOR EDITORIAL ASSISTANT FOR THE PROJECT. SINCE NO SPACE IS AVAILABLE АТ 
HEADQUARTERS, THE PROJECT WILL SETTLE IN RENTED QUARTERS NEARBY. 


Avice Norton, PusBLICITY Director, Denver (CoLo.) PusLic LIBRARY, WILL JOIN THE 


THE 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF ON APRIL 21 TO HANDLE ALA PUBLICITY FOR THE WASHINGTON CoN- 
FERENCE, ON LEAVE FROM THE DENVER PUBLIC LIBRARY, SHE WILL STAY WITM US UNTIL 
THE ENO OF JUNE. 


U. S. OFFICE or EoucATION'Ss Avvisory COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY SERVICES PROGRAM 
MET, WITH ALMOST COMPLETE ATTENDANCE, IN WASHINGTON ON APRIL 6-7. THis ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE, APPOINTED BY THE U. S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, MEETS TWICE EACH 
YEAR TO REVIEW THE PROGRAM OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES BRANCH AND MAKE RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS TO THE COMMISSIONER. AS USUAL, THE STAFF OF THE BRANCH HEADED BY 

MR. LORENZ, GAVE THOROUGH SUMMARIES OF THE BRANCH'S BASIC PROGRAM AND THE Li- 
BRARY SERVICES ACT PROGRAM TOGETHER WITH PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. THE COMMITTEE 
FOUND MUCH TO COMMEND IN THE ENERGETIC ANO FORWARD LOOKING PROGRAM OF THE 
BRANCH AND IT IS ESPECIALLY НЕАКТЕМЕО BY THE INCREASING ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
LIBRARY SERVICE АМО LIBRARIANSHIP IN THE TOTAL PROGRAM OF THE U. S, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION. 


FOLLOWING ALA COUNCIL ACTIONS AT THE 1959 MiowINTER MEETING APPROVING "GOALS FOR 
—— M M—À—— M M — M — M — aŇa 
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AcTION" AND CONTINUATION OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT UNTIL THE 1956 AUTHORIZED 
SUM OF $37.5 MILLION HAS BEEN GRANTED, THE FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE SAID 
IN A REPORT TO CouNCIL: 


"Tuis STATEMENT (GOALS FOR ACTION) POINTS UP THE NEED FOR 
IMPROVED LIBRARY SERVICE IN MANY AREAS, SUCH AS METROPOLI- 
TAM LIBRARIES, SCHOOL LIBRARIES, RESEARCH LIBRARIES. THE 
MEANS OF ACHIEVING THESE STANDARDS AND GOALS ARE STILL TO 
BE FOUND, HOWEVER. FACTUAL DATA AND ANALYSIS OF THAT DATA 
OM THE SPECIFIC NEEDS OF ALL TYPES OF LIBRARIES IS A FIRST 
PRIORITY IN SOUND PLANNING AND IS ESSENTIAL IF IT 1S FOUND 
THAT A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM MUST BE INAUGURATED. THE 
FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS THAT THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BEGIN IMMEDIATELY A STUDY OF THE NEEDS 
OF ALL TYPES OF LIBRARIES iN THE COUNTRY = SUCH A STUDY TO 
BE A BASIS FOR CONSIDERATION OF POSSIBLE FUTURE LEGISLATION." 


THE RECOMMENDATION OF THE FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE WAS ADOPTED BY THE COUNCIL. 
IN PROCEEDING UNDER THIS ACTION, THE FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMETTEE HAS DEFINED 

ITS IMMEDIATE TASK AS "A COMPILATION OF READILY OBTAINABLE DATA ON NEEDS IN 
LIBRARY SERVICE WHICH WILL BE USEFUL IN INTERPRETING THOSE NEEDS TO THE CONGRESS 
IN CONNECTION WITH PRESENT AND FUTURE LEGISLATION." Mrs. MILORED YOUNG JOHNSON, 
GRADUATE SCHOOL or LIBRARY Service, RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, HAS BEEN ENGAGEO TO 

WORK WITH THE COMMITTEE AND THE ALA WASHINGTON OFFICE IN THE COMPILATION AND 
AMALYSIS OF THIS DATA WHICH, AS POINTED OUT IN COUNCIL, COULD BE OF ASSISTAACE 
ALSO IM STATE LEGISLATEVE PROGRAMS. 


ALA Bulletin May 1959 


YASD ASIA PROJECT TO HELP YOUNG ADULTS BETTER UNDERSTAND ASIA ANO ÁSIANS HAS 
RECEIVED A GRANT OF $5700.00 FROM THE Asia FOUNDATION, ЈАМЕ S. MCCLURE (FREE 
LIBRARY OF PHILADELPHIA), ASIA PROJECT COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN, REPORTS THAT THE 
GRANT WILL BE USED TO INTRODUCE THE USE OF THE YASD ASIA HANDBOOK, RICHER BY 
Asta, TO BE PUBLISHED BY ALA THIS JUNE, AS А TOOL IN BUILDING SUCH UNDERSTAND- 
ING. IM ADDITION THE PROJECT WILL OFFER ASSISTANCE TO STATE AND NATIONAL 
LIBRARY AND EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS WHICH COOPERATE WITH THE PROJECT BY INCLUD- 
ING IN THEIR CONFERENCE PLANS DEMONSTRATIONS OF EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS WHICH WILL 
HELP YOUNG PEOPLE OF HIGH SCHOOL AGE GAIN BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF ASIAN PEOPLE, 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE PLANNING 1S NEVER CONFINED TO A SINGLE CONFERENCE, ALTHOUGH 
EFFORTS ARE NOW CONCENTRATED ON THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, WORK 18 UNDERWAY ON 
THOSE TO COME LATER. THe ExecuTive COMMITTEE OF THE CONFERENCE PROGRAMS 
COMMITTEE FOR THE 1960 JoiNT CONFERENCE OF THE CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
AND THE ALA (Miss Bassam, Mn. PowELL, Miss MORTON, AND Mn. CLIFT) WILL MEET IN 
MONTREAL IN MAY IN PREPARATION FOR THE FULL MEETING OF THE CONFERENCE PROGRAMS 
CoMMITTEE AT THE TIME OF THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. THE 1961 CoNFERENCE 18 
SCHEDULED FOR CLEVELAND. EXPLORATIONS THIS MONTH OF ST. Louis, Kansas CITY, 
Denver, Los ANGELES, AND SAN FRANCISCO WILL, IT 1S HOPED, ALLOW THE ExEcuTIVE 
BOARD TO SELECT CONFERENCE SITES FROM AMONG THOSE CITIES FOR 1962 ano 1963. 


TWE PUBLIC LIBRARY IS DESCRIBED AS AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR ALL THE PEOPLE BY 
ADMIRAL RICKOVER AS HE WRITES OF THE EFFORTS THAT EVERYONE CAN UNDERTAKE IN 
BEHALF OF EDUCATION IN THE U., S.: 


"THERE ARE MANY THINGS WE CAN DO. FIRST WE MUST STUDY THE 
PROBLEM AND DO SOME HOMEWORK. | HAVE APPENDED A BRIEF ‘PRIMER 
FOR PARENTS,’ WHICH GIVES A MINIMUM ASSIGNMENT INVOLVING 
PURCHASES OF TWO INEXPENSIVE PAPERBACK BOOKS WHICH SHOULD BE 
IM EVERY MOME LIBRARY. OTHER READING CAN BE DONE IN YOUR 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. FORTUNATELY, WE HAVE THE BEST LIBRARIES IM 
THE WORLD = WONDERFUL SUPPLIERS OF THE TOOLS OF SELF-EDUCATION, 
IN THESE WE HAVE A MASS-EDUCATION FACILITY WHICH DOES NOT 
SEEK TO FEED US INTELLECTUAL FARE FOR 'LIFE ADJUSTMENT’ eee 
Рут YOUR LOCAL LIBRARY TO USE AND IT WILL BE AN AID IN BETTER- 
ING YOUR SCHOOLS." (FROM THE BOOK EDUCATION AND FREEDOM BY 
Aomirat Н, С. Ricxover. REPRINTED BY PERMISSION OF THE 
PUBLISHERS, E. P. Dutton & CO., Ince) 


Bree баё 


Атат 15, 1959 Davio Н. CLIFT 
| ExecuTive DIRECTOR 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, 
ies June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA ILLUSTRATION 


easy reading across the gutter, and more 
than 110 additional black and white maps. 
e Using new techniques, such as the 





Look through any volume of Collier's Ency- 
clopedia and you will see that the unique 


handling of more than 11,000 maps, pictures 
and drawings truly creates a new dimension dramatic treatment illustrated above. This 


in encyclopedia illustration. This is done by: brilliantly executed sequence of full color 
ө Placing all illustrations and maps right acetate transparencies used in the article on 
with the article to which they refer. There anatomy, vividly portrays the internal struc- 
is no bothersome reference to gazetteers or tures of the human body. 

Add it all up and you'll agree that Collier's 
Encyclopedia does offer a new dimension in 
encyclopedia illustration. No wonder Collier's 
Encyclopedia is recommended by every 
Educational and Library Agency that evalu- 
ates encyclopedias. 


picture sections. 
e Keeping all illustrations up to the 
minute—more than 2,500 illustrations re- 


vised in the last 6 years. 
e The generous use of maps: 128 full- 
color, double-page spreads, tipped-in for 


COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA | 


WRITE FOR reviews, price catalog and information about teaching aids. 
Educational Division, Collier's Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N, Y; 
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by Evelyn and Ralph Edwards 


ЕЖЕТ 
“Mighty Mike" helps the public library 


A radio T manager reports on one librarys use of his medium. 


Reports of library radio programs are usually 
written by librarians. One of the values of 
this article is that it is written from the point 
of view of the radio station manager and as- 
sesses library programing in his terms. Mr. 
Edwards is president and general manager о} 
radio station WW GS, Tifton, Georgia. He is 
president of the Georgia Associated Press and 
vice president of the Georgia Association of 
Broadcasters. The co-author of the article is 
his wife. The librarian whose work is de- 
scribed here is Philip Ogilvie, formerly li- 
brarian of the Coastal Plain Regional Library 
with headquarters in Tifton, now librarian of 
the Roanoke, Virginia, Public Library. 





THE EFFECTIVENESS OF RADIO in assisting pub- 
lic libraries to reach the people whom they 
both seek to serve has reached a new peak, if 
our experience in the heart of South Georgia 
is any criterion. What has happened and con- 
tinues to happen in Tifton, Georgia, should 
be known to every public librarian who faces 
the problem of bringing the public library 
and its services to those people who, for one 
reason or another, do not visit and borrow 
from the local library. The kinds of radio 
programs which were developed by the former 
director of our local library system and are 
described in this article can be used effec- 
tively in almost any situation. 

As radio people who believe that nothing 
can'replace good books and good radio in 
their roles as instruments of cultural advance, 


we have been pained to hear some librarians 
say that television has radio and the public 
library with their backs to the wall. In truth, 
television has entered the pattern of civiliza- 
tion as just one more useful means for the 
dissemination of knowledge and entertain- 
ment, and now that the novelty is wearing 
thin, it is settling into a shared role as an 
edürator and entertainer of the masses. Cer- 
tainly it plays an important role in a great 
field of public service that cannot become 
overcrowded in an age that demands more 
and more information for intelligent citizen- 
ship. Nevertheless, television complements 
rather than competes with the other media for 
the communication of ideas, for each of the 
several media has its place in modern life. In 
some instances there is overlapping; in others 
there is a certain exclusiveness; and in all 
there is a vast potential for service not yet 


plumbed. 





Mrs. Edwards 


Mr. Edwards 
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As illustrations of exclusiveness, radio is 
ideal for keeping up with what is going on in 
the world while one is driving, doing house- 
work, etc.; and nothing can take the place 
of the freedom of choice of specific subject 
matter at a particular time that is provided 
by a book thoughtfully selected at a public 
library. Our librarian used his awareness of 
these two exclusivenesses to develop the effec- 
tive library radio programs that brought him 
a radio audience and increased library usage. 


NEW USERS WON 


The fact that these programs brought new 
users and broader use to the libraries of our 
area will interest zealous librarians immedi- 
ately, but the importance of a program being 
beneficial to both the users of public service 
time and the station donating it also deserves 
consideration by librarians. Most radio sta- 
tions exceed the minimum requirements of 
the Federal Communications Commission for 
providing time for public service programs. 
Meanwhile, radio stations must support them- 
selves with commercial programs and spot 
advertisements if they are to continue to op- 
erate, and it is to the advantage of a station 
to have a high level of listener appeal main- 
tained throughout the broadcast day if it is to 
obtain adequate support. A single unappeal- 
ing or limited-appeal program induces numer- 
ous listeners to change stations, and no ad- 
vertiser wants his program or his spot ad. 
vertisement carried in an unproductive period 
immediately following such a program. A 
station is obliged to strive, therefore, for 
economic as well as aesthetic reasons, to 
sustain listener appeal throughout its suc- 
cession of programs. 

It had been our experience that book re- 
views as such had limited appeal. Although 
some librarians responsible for producing 
these programs are capable and creative. 
others have a singular devotion to one spe- 
cial hallmark of their profession, one favorite 
means of relating themselves and their li- 
braries to the adult public whom they seek to 
serve—the tried and true book review pro- 
gram. 


A “PEOPLE-ORIENTED” LIBRARIAN 


When a new director came to our local 
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library in the summer of 1956, we were im- 
pressed with his approach to all things re- 
lating to librarianship. He went at his tasks 
in a manner unlike that of any other librarian 
we had known. His thinking was first “people- 
oriented" and then *book-oriented," rather 
than vice versa. 

We interviewed him on the air shortly after 
his arrival in Tifton. “What is the work of 
a public librarian?" we asked. “I like to think 
of it as a mission," he replied, for to be 
successful in it one needs a real sense of 
dedication. The librarian's role is that of 
educator, and his mission is to bring people 
and books together. The public librarian, 
particularly at the grassroots level, must be 
dedicated to the dissemination of culture in 
the broad sense of the word, not in the nar- 
row sense that culture is the possession of 
a select few who mouth the word as though 
it were wrapped in mink—rather in the sense 
that it includes facts and figures and homey, 
everyday things as well as poetry and the 
other arts. Basically, the public librarian must 
love people, all people, and must have the 
conviction that books can mean something in 
their lives. There is a right book for every 
potential reader, so the public librarian strives 
to bring them together. Everyone needs to be 
informed these days, for the absence of knowl- 
edge can lead to the corruption of democratic 
ideals and the breakdown of human relation- 
ships socially, and drabness and boredom can 
lead to mental debilitation personally." 

This philosophy of librarianship found its 
logical expression in a new type of library 
radio program. The librarian immediately 
understood our difficulties with straight book 
reviews, which appeal normally to a group 
particularly interested in the particular book 
being reviewed. Such a group varies in size 
with the subject interest of the book, and in- 
dividual books appeal more often than not 
to persons of a certain class, or level of edu- 
cation, or sophistication. This tends to elimi- 
nate a portion of the listening audience, and 
we believe that it also led many people of 
our area to feel that the library had nothing 
to offer them if they were not especially inter- 
ested in the best sellers, both fiction and ngus 
fiction. à 

Our new library director had had no pre- 
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vious experience in radio, but his conviction 
that the primary task of the public library 
was to meet all of the people of the area at 
their own level of interest and only then lead 
them to other things gave promise of a crea- 
tive type of radio program with broader ap- 
peal and more definite results. Our only dis- 
appointment in that original contact was his 
request for time to accomplish certain things 
"of more immediate importance" before he 
undertook to develop a new kind of library 
radio program. 

Before the summer had gone, he had organ- 
ized the five-county Coastal Plain Regional 
Library serving Berrien, Cook, Irwin, Tift, 
and Turner Counties from a headquarters es- 
tablished on the campus of Abraham Baldwin 
Agricultura] College in Tifton. He found and 
employed a competent staff and inaugurated 
bookmobile service to rural areas. Observing 
those successes, we were doubly anxious to 
have him get to the business of the radio 
programs, and doubly confident that he would 
create something worth while when he did. 


“SUBJECT-CENTERED” PROGRAMS 


We were justified in our expectations, for 
the first of his “subject-centered” programs, 
January 2, 1957, was an immediate success. 
Subject-centered programs are closely related 
to book reviews, but instead of being con- 
fined to a single, recent book that might ap- 
peal to some listeners, the subject-centered 
radio program correlates a number of books, 
old and new, around a specific subject of gen- 
eral interest. The first such program was, for 
example, on the subject of happiness in mar- 
rlage, a subject of almost universal appeal. 
It began with the question: “Is your marriage 
working?” and the question was followed 
with some pertinent remarks about the in- 
crease in marital difficulties as manifested in 
the divorce rate. The fact that marital difh- 
culties seemed to be found in all levels of 
society led logically to the conclusion that 
they are the concern of all members of society. 
The library was mentioned as a source of help 
in such difficulties, and several titles, among 
them Van de Velde's [deal Marriage, Geise- 
zman’s Make Yours a Happy Marriage, and 
Sheen’s Three to Get Married, were men- 
tioned. The aspects of marriage problems 


these books might help to avoid or solve were 
brought out with decorum and tact. 

Even the station personnel assigned to 
monitor this first subject-centered program 
were interested throughout, ard it was no 
surprise to us that all the titles mentioned 
and others relating to marriage and family 
life were borrowed from the library within 
a few days and that reserve lists grew on some 
of them. It was obvious that our librarian had 
built his program around a subject of general 
appeal, and equally obvious that many in our 
area had never before considered the library 
as а source of help and information about 
such personal problems as are involved in 
happy marriage. Fifty-six new borrowers 
registered at the local library within the 
month, and most of them made reference to 
the radio programs and asked for books men- 
tioned on the air. 

Subsequent programs followed the same 
general pattern. All were on subjects of broad 
interest. There were programs on soil steward- 
ship, on education, on child care, on special 
holidays and religious observances, on places 
in the news, and on national and regional 
heroes. This is not to say that books of more 


The authors of this article write: “We 
are aware, of course, that the story of our 
successful library radio programs could 
be related more meaningfully to librar- 
ians by the librarian involved, but he has 
elected not to do so, and it is just as well, 
for he would minimize his part in this 
success story. While we agree with his 
opinion that any combination of radio 
station management and public librarian 
truly dedicated to public service could 
achieve similar results, we cannot forget 
that the real burden of producing such 
programs rests largely upon the librarian, 
and that it is the librarian whose philos- 
ophy of life and librarianship, initiative, 
and cooperation created them here. We 
have watched this young man of ideals 
and ideas work with the kind of dogged- 
ness that is attributed to our postal serv- 
ices, and we have witnessed results that, 
although they may not lend themselves 
readily to statistical evaluation, are amaz- 


ing.” 
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limited or specialized interest were excluded. 
Late acquisitions of such a nature were usu- 
ally mentioned at the conclusion of a pro- 
gram, but no program was given over to 
them. 

Confederate General Robert E. Lee was the 
subject of one program that began with ques- 
tions: “Is Robert E. Lee a name or a per- 
sonality to you?" *Have you ever wondered 
what his thinking would be about some of 
the problems we face today?" As the program 
progressed, titles of Lee biographies on all 
reading levels were mentioned, and more than 
one, indeed many, South Georgians celebrated 
Lee's birthday in 1957 by reading a book 
about him. | 

The program built around Brotherhood 


Week was very well done, and during the- 


Pascal Season both the Jewish Passover and 
the Christian Easter were covered in the same 
program, which included discussion of sev- 
eral books which would enable readers of 
each faith to understand better the ceremonies 
and beliefs of the other. Meanwhile, the suc- 
cessful launching of Russia's earth satellite 
inspired some outstanding programs on “the 
space age" and “the air age"; Alaska’s bid for 
statehood led to two programs on that north- 
ernmost outpost of our nation; and the ex- 
plorations in Antarctica suggested some cool 
reading for warm days. Local persons, usu- 
ally in the armed services, were mentioned in 
connection with some of these geographical 
subjects to increase local interest. 


IT WAS NOT "REVIEWING" 


The librarian did not attempt to review 
most of the titles he mentioned, and what re- 
viewing he did was limited to a few sentences. 
He went to the card catalog when he had 
selected a subject for the next series of pro- 
grams. From the catalog he went to the shelves 
and examined appropriate volumes briefly, 
making a few short notes. He came to the 
radio station with the list of titles and the 
notes and proceeded from there to arouse 
audience interest in the subject and to stimu- 
late that interest gradually so that many 
listeners resolved to stop in at the library 
and pursue the subject further. Usually the 
daily programs were tape recorded chrono- 
logically all at the same time or sitting, so that 
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a daily trip to the studio was avoided. Most 
radio stations are egreeable to such an ar- 
rangement for a worth-while program. 

Subject-centered 5rograms brought excel. 
lent results, but we feel that the real peak of 
our librarian's rapport with the radio audi- 
ence was attained in his other series of pro- 
grams, the “Think Sessions." All men, even 
those who insist in playing the buffoon in pub- 
lic, like to be assured that they have a share 
in that precious human ability to think con- 
structively about serious and important things 
and to arrive at intelligent conclusions. The 
Think Session was designed to give that as- 
surance. "DS 

Each Think Session began with the li- 
brarian's statement of his conviction that all 
his listeners were interested in the ideas and 
ideals that make our country great, that they 
were eager to give more thought to these 
things, and that they could arrive at some con- 
clusions that would make them better neigh- 
bors and better citizens. The remainder of the 
program was spent in thinking with them 
about those things that are the heritage of 
every American, about the principles upon 
which our nation is founded and the heroes of 
those principles through the ages, 

It goes without saying that the listening 
audience was left with pride in its heritage 
and convictions about the duty of protecting 
and preserving it, and, even more important, 
about building a better future upon its sound 
foundation. “Tradition is not a tomb in which 
to hide from prozress," he said. “It is rich 
ground well-tilled and warm with the sunshine 
of hope for an even greater future. Into it 
we drop the seecs of our aspirations for a 
better world, and from it they grow strong 
and well nourished and bear fruit and be. 
come new traditions to nourish others as time 
passes." 

Station personnel marveled at our li. 
brarian's easy manner on the nights of the 
Think Session. He usually arrived casually 
dressed. He chatted briefly with our staff, and 
then, at the right time, would retire to a dark 
studio where, without notes, loafers off, feet 
propped up and the microphone cradled in his 
lap, he would begin, at the signal from copse. 
trols, to talk from his heart, slowly, medita- 
tively, reverently, about matters clóse to the 
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hearts of all loyal Americans. For twenty- 
eight minutes without a single awkward pause 
he would ponder verbally with his audience 
such vital subjects as our American freedoms, 
our debts to our forebears, our obligations to 
our descendants, the wonders of creation and 
the laws governing nature, the joys of family 
life, and the bulwark happy family life is 
against delinquency. He did not preach al. 
though he mentioned God in appropriate in- 
stances. He held his audience captive, and left 
them at the end conscious of their own 
thoughts only and rededicated to ideas which 
are not new, but are neglected in the hustle 
of daily duties. 

The telephone calls and letters about this 
program were indication enough of the size 
of the radio audience and the regularity with 
which they participated in the Think Session. 
There could be no doubt that the library direc- 
tor had sold himself to his listeners, his listen- 


ers to themselves, and the library and its serv- 


ices to all. We had a good program, and we 
knew it. 

Ап increase in power and the assignment 
of a new frequency in the fall of 1957 re- 
stricted our broadcast day to the hours be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. The change elimi- 
nated the library programs which were sched- 
uled in the evening, and there were no 30. 
minute periods open to offer as a substitute. 
We put the problem before the librarian, who 
asked for and got a daily 5-minute period at 
10:25 A.M., a time he figured to coincide with 
the normal coffee break time of the average 
busy housewife (and a time that is, incident- 
ally, commercially valuable). This new ar- 
rangement meant briefer but more frequent 
contacts with the radio audience, and the new 
time meant a more limited audience. Both 
factors indicated changes in the manner of 
programing. The librarian worked out the 
new presentations as a series of informal daily 
packages, all complete in themselves and 
brought together at the end of the week to 
accomplish over several days a combination 
of “subject-centered” and “think session" pro- 
gram, with the same unity, and eliciting the 
same or greater response than had the 30- 


. minute weekly program. If 10:25 a.m, had not 


been break time for most housewives, it soon 
became so. The program became a conversa- 


tion topic when women got together on the 
streets or at club meetings, correspondence 
and calls about it increased, and library usage 
showed a proportionate increase. One store 
manager reported that women would interrupt 
their shopping to drop into his place of busi- 
ness to listen to the library program. When 
advertisers began to request spots on either 
side of this strictly noncommercial library 
program, we knew that we had something 
special in a radio program. 


À PLAN TO BE SHARED 


Undeniably. the personality of the librarian 
had something to do with the success at the 
start, but the fact that the program continues 
to be a success under a new library director 
indicates that the idea or plan of presenta- 
tion itself is a vital factor. 

We cannot share the director of libraries 
who created this programing with other li- 
braries. We could not even keep him here. We 
can, however, share the plan, and because of 
our own deep interest in public libraries and 
good reading, we want librarians everywhere 
to examine the possibilities of “subject-cen- 
tered” and “think session" programs. 

Basic to this type of programing is the con- 
viction that the library must go out to the 
people and meet them on the level of their 
own everyday interests. They can be led to 
broaden their fields of interest once they be. 
come regular library users. The habit of read- 
ing grows. The problem, we believe, is to get 
them into the library the first time, and that 
can be done by catching their interest by 
offering help with the problems of daily living. 
А book review will, no doubt, stimulate the 
regular reader to ask for the book, but the 
percentage of habitual readers in our country 
is not large. The librarian must address him- 
self to those who vegetate when work is done. 
They are the folk who need what the library 
has to offer. They are the equivalent of the 
unchurched in religious parlance, and the 
librarian, we think, has an obligation born 
of his vocation to reach out for them and 
enrich their lives, to make those who must 
stay at home armchair travelers, to give those 
who are lonely the companionship of literary 


characters. It can be done; we have seen it. 
eee 
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ӘҢЇШЇШЇИЛЇШҤИШЇШЇШЇШЇШЇШЇШШЇЇЇШЇПЇЛЇЇТИЇШШЇИШШЇЇЇТЇНЇШЇ! 


WHEN WE THINK OF TENSION, we ordinarily 
consider it to be an antagonism, a strained 
condition, as between two nations—or a li- 
brarian and his board of trustees. The word 
"tense" and its implications have become so 
much a part of twentieth-century jargon that 
the connotation of opposition is almost always 
the only one considered. Yet tension can be a 
good thing. Ín contemporary sculpture, for 
instance, the tension that is developed in space 
relationships has an aesthetic appeal. See how 
Henry Moore makes use of space—the holes 
in his sculpture. The 
burden of this dis. 
cussion will be to 
consider tension in 
terms of a “stretch- 
ing toward” by two 
forces, the board of 
trustees and the li. 
brarian. Both will 
be presumed to have 
common general ob- 
| jectives for the li- 
brary in ds community, but by the very 
nature of their responsibility each must repre- 
sent differing aspects of their jobs. 
The board of trustees as the liaison between 
the citizens and the library must make an 








Mr. Cushman is librarian of the Salina, 
Kansas, Public Library. This article is based 
on a talk which he made October 3, 1958, to 
the trustees of the South Dakota Library 
Association. 
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ЕЗИНИН РАНИЕРИ ОСИЕТИН ООВ SAU 


Trustee vs. librarian: 
А relationship in tension 


by Jerome Cushman 
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ЗЕКЕН ААВААС ЕТЕКТЕН 


assessment of the library's place in the сот- 
munity structure that takes into account not 
only the other organizations and institutions, 
but also the thinking and attitudes of the 
people. The board's thinking evolves from the 
community to the library. On the other hand, 
the librarian will assess his work in terms of 
the services which the library will offer to the 
various segments ard interests represented in 
the community. His thinking evolves from the 
library to the community. This is not to say 
that both the board and the librarian should 
not examine their jobs from each other's point 
of view, but one does tend to see more clearly 
from his own mountain top. The forces repre- 
sent two aspects of the same job, and in striv- 
ing towards a kind of balance and recognized 
common objectives, a good kind of tension 
should result. 

lhe time for increased discussion between 
trustees and librarians has never been better. 
Marian Manley Winser's Handbook for Li- 
brary Trustees provides the solid background 
of trustee experience in available form. Excel- 
lent manuals prepared by committees of state 
library or trustee associations are being used 
as ready reference tools by trustees all over 
the country. Discussions of the trustee role in 
the library field are assuming great impor- 
tance in professional library literature. The 
burgeoning membership of the American As- 
sociation of Library Trustees and its increas- 
ing range of activities speaks well for the 
future of trustee-librarian relationships. This. 
background of developing skills will make 
easier communication between the two on a 
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professional basis. The dialogue between the 
trustee and librarian is far from complete 
and this paper will only undertake a sampling 
of the relationships in terms of legal, budget- 
ary, and programing factors. 


LEGAL RELATIONSHIPS 


Librarians and trustees alike pay too little 
attention to the legal aspects of the library. 
Too often a real study is not made of the full 
implications of the enabling state statutes or 
city ordinances pertaining to their institution. 
They are content to allow the library to oper- 
ate without examining the law or, more im- 
portant, knowing what cannot be done legally. 

The librarian is in an anomalous position. 
It is universally accepted that he assumes the 
administrative duties while the board of 
trustees makes the policies. In his relations to 
the board the librarian is, with a few excep- 
tions, a legal nonentity who has no statutory 
powers, and the powers he does exercise he 
exercises by delegation from the board. This 
makes for helplessness whenever serious dis- 
agreement 15 in evidence. It works to the dis- 
advantage of the librarian, the board, and the 
community. There is sometimes a disinclina- 
tion for a board to use its power and right an 
impossible situation by removing a librarian; 
conversely, boards have acted in a manner 
unworthy of the community in whose name 
the action was taken. Perhaps a more careful 
statutory spelling out of the role of the li- 
brarian would provide a more equitable basis 
upon which to operate. The problem is a legal 
one, and even a tentative suggestion implying 
a solution would require careful study by li- 
brarians, trustees, and lawyers. Because statu- 
tory powers are largely absent, it seems even 
more important for the bylaws of the board 
to define, in general terms, the powers of the 
librarian. 


'[n many states, however, there is no clear-cut 
statement concerning the responsibilities of public li- 
braries. In the eyes of statutory law, libraries are 
merely present, with vaguely.conceived purposes and 
objectives. See “Establishment and Governmental Re- 
lationships" by Carroll C. Moreland, in the issue of 
Library Trends on legal aspects of library administra- 
tion, April 1958. On the position of the librarian, 
—Hscussed in the next paragraph, see Marian С. Galla- 
gher's “Internal Administration and Its Organiza- 
tion" in the same issue. 


In practical situations the librarian usually 
has such a good measure of the board's confi- 
dence that he is not required to justify the 
administration of policy. Too often he even 
sets the policy. The board cannot legally state 
or imply that it will go along with the librar- 
ian's decisions about the operation of the li- 
brary. The board cannot rid itself of the duty 
to supervise and control the library by delegat- 
ing all of 3ts functions to the librarian. 

When the board attempts to make the li- 
brarian responsible for policy as well as ad- 
ministration, he finds it difficult to tell his em- 
ployers that they are breaking the law, and it 
is not impossible that he may be tempted by 
the heady wine of power and enjoy his illegal 
but nevertheless exhilarating reign. Perhaps 
librarians are at fault that some boards at- 


Jerome Cushman, author of the accompanying 
article, has been librarian of the Salina Public 
Library since 1946. Inevitably, his ideas on the 
relationship of librarian and trustee have been 
influenced by the board he has worked with, A 
quotation from the report of a survey of the 
Salina Public Library by Harry N. Peterson, 
published late in 1958, indicates the caliber of 
this board: 

It is considered an honor, and rightly so, to be 
a trustee of the Salina Public Library. However, 
those who serve on the board are working mem- 
bers. . . . The trustees take their duties very 
seriously. Generally speaking they cut meetings 
only in case of illness or when they are out of 
the city. Аз a consequence, although four mem- 
bers constitute a quorum, attendance at meetings 
has been virtually 100 per cent for a period of 
many years. The mayor, though ex officio, is 
conscientious about his duties as a trustee, at- 
tends meetings regularly, participates in discus- 
sion, and votes on issues that arise. 

Writing in 1941, Horace Moses stated that, 
*Much of the credit for the success and growth 
of the Salina Publie Library is due to the un- 
selfish devotion of members of the Board of 
Directors." It is evident that the standards estab- 
lished in the early years are still being maintained 
if not exceeded. Those serving today are obvi- 
ously intelligent, progressive civic leaders who 
would do credit to any board. It is a tribute to the 
city that such high caliber people are available 
and willing to serve. 
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tempt to abrogate their legal powers in this 
way. Boards have been told how important it 
is to keep policy and administration clear and 
separate. Errors made by boards in favor of 
permissiveness actually cause the line between 
administration and policy to converge. When 
this happens in favor of the librarian, he some- 
times finds himself in the position of having 
the responsibility without either the power or 
the prestige necessary for the job at hand. For 
instance, if a bond issue is to be voted on, the 
publie may well refuse to vote favorably if the 
library and its policies are identified with the 
librarian rather than with their representa- 
tives, the library board. It seems axiomatic 
that library policy be identified with the board 
of trustees and that this be made as clear as 
possible to the public. In working out the 
basic understanding between the librarian and 
his board in terms of administration versus 
policy, some honest tension can be its own re- 
ward, if both sides insist upon their justifiable 
and legal prerogatives and nothing more. 


TENSION OVER THE BUDGET 


Another healthy tension which can result in 
the betterment of library service revolves 
around the budget. There has never been a 
board which does not have members who sug- 
gest in tones ranging from mild protest to 
genuine alarm that costs and taxes are rising 
with unseemly speed. Too many times librar- 
ians attempt to answer these objections solely 
on the basis of mathematical formulas vaguely 
connected with book publishing costs or an 
array of statistical graphs which point out that 
in reality the bugaboo is inflation. The infer- 
ence is that due to careful management—a 
word solidly entrenched in library jargonese 
—and use of mechanical apparatus, the li- 
brary is actually saving money. We increase 
our budget and then say how many staff mem- 
bers this machine will eliminate. Too much 
time is spent clucking sympathetically with 
those members of our boards of trustees 
whose eyes sweep the horizons—of yesterday. 
It’s time we set up a few statistics which in- 
dicate how little of the national product is 
spent for education and how ineffective our 
own libraries really are, and how the majority 
of our libraries do not come up to standards 
expected of the richest country in the world. 
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It’s time—and forgive the polemics—that we 
let boards of trustees and our communities 
know that we librarians have some idea of the 
magnitude of the educational job that is ours. 
Let us stop congratulating ourselves every 
time a TV program mentions a book ox the 
Advertising Council deigns to put us on its 
schedule; instead, let us put more work on 
building collections—big collections of books 
in every corner of this rich, rich country. If a 
vision of performing a task on a nationwide 
scale can be operationally sustained, then 
whatever tension is necessary to bring about 
its fruition is cheap at half the price. If we 
can involve our communities in sharing a 
vision of good librery service, then the com- 
munity will furnish boards capable of bring- 
ing this dream to reality. 

It is infinitely more difficult to justify a 
budget in terms of extending the cultural and 
civilizing values of the library, and of course 
without an empirical basis budgeting would 
merely become intuitive guesswork. The plea 
here is not to let the empirical tail wag the 
value dog. When preparing budgets, librarians 
tend to overemphasize the matter of fact in the 
belief that a board of trustees will be more 
comfortable with tangibles. This is a dis- 
service to the intelligence of trustees and the 
communities which the library serves. It might 
be interesting for a librarian, for example, to 
chat with his board about the importance of a 
well-rounded collection of contemporary po- 
etry in the library. 

If there is disagreement between a budget 
committee and the librarian over specific 
items, both points of view should be presented 
and defended before the entire board. This 
can be done with the librarian having at least 
a fifty-fifty’ chance only if it is agreed that 
both sides have valid positions to defend. Ten- 
sion in such a situation is healthy. 

Boards sometimes, in trying to see the en- 
tire community picture, fall into the trap of 
forgetting the job for which they were ap- 
pointed. Dat ole davil taxes causes the fall 
from grace. One hears about a board which 
with patriotic fervor announced that it had de- 
cided not to ask the City Fathers for long 


overdue salary raises for the library emis ` 


ployees and hoped that everyone would go to 
the polls and vote for sewer bonds. School 
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boards are charged with providing for the 
schools, city administration for sanitary prob- 
lems, and library boards. . . . Tension arising 
from a misunderstanding of function of this 
kind is not healthy. 


PROGRAMING 


Since programing is usually delegated to 
the librarian, at first glance it would seem not 
to be the concern of the board. However, there 
is a policy area in programing which may 
provide a new field for board interest and 
planning. The tendency for the last few years 
has been for libraries to proceed into varied 
programing at a breakneck pace. The brave 
new audio-visual world sent forth its message 
of culture, and many libraries leaped hastily 
into film programing, which in many instances 
dwindled into time-passing entertainment at 
worst or mild information at best. Wisdom 
has taken hold and newer evaluations of film 
collections have resulted in usage in terms of 
education. 

The same thing happened with phonograph 
records and framed art reproductions. Many 
of us (mea culpa) sought to extend the facili- 
ties of the library and bring in new people 
without careful programing of these new serv- 
ices. Some of us anticipated a marriage of 
sight and sound, but we found out that with- 
out planning our public would not make use 
of this triad of culture—coordination of a film, 
record, and book. 

Adult education and its message became a 
polite wildfire not too many years ago. It still 
burns with a fair amount of light, if not too 
much heat. For years we librarians (again 
mea culpa) pursued the elusive goddess Group 
Dynamics until one would have thought that 
we were going to change the pattern of in- 
formal out-of-school education in this country. 
The high hopes have not been dashed. Re- 
markable progress has been made in this field, 
but the realities of trained personnel, facilities, 
budget, and staff time have been hampering 
influences in making the public library a cen- 
ter for adult education activities. 

Does all this mean that the profession 
shoutd have stuck with its business of books? 
„Not at all. The pursuit of new avenues in li- 
""prary programing has been a tentative venture 
into the future. If the steps have been hesitant, 


it is because we were dealing with communica- 
tion in terms unfamiliar to our training and 
background. Most important, such ventures 
have pointed toward tomorrow and made it 
possible for us to broaden the educational 
commitment of our institutions. 

We must coordinate our resources in terms 
of programing, involving the board and the 
librarian in a series of meaningful excursions 
into policy. We may have to teach each other 
that it does not matter how many thousand 
people saw a film in a year cr how many 
records were circulated. We must seek to 
vitalize a three-dimensional level of creative 
experience—literature, music, and audio- 
visual. A biography of Nkrumah of Ghana, a 
record of drums of the Yoruba of Nigeria, and 
a print of Picasso’s African period will em- 
phasize the unity of man’s cultural aspirations 
into an educational experience. Many new 
paths for creative expression may be opened 
and since new avenues mean new policies, the 
board of trustees will have an important func- 
tion in providing for the library’s steps into 
tomorrow. 

What steps must be taken before treading 
these barely explored fields of programing 
with total resources? First, the board and li- 
brarian should honestly assess the weaknesses 
and strengths of the library. Keeping up with 
the Joneses—with public money—is unbecom- 
ing. Secondly, the institution must be solidly 
based in its fundamental business of books. 
This means that the book collection should re- 
ceive all of the loving care which sound poli- 
cies and adequate budget require. Then there 
may be time for consideration of new direc- 
tions—but only if the new programing is built 
from strength and not from hunger. A hungry 
book collection is among the saddest sights in 
a library—almost as sad as a nonreading 
librarian. 

In summing up, a relationship in tension 
requires a give-and-take exchange between the 
board and the librarian. Both are bound by a 
common desire to provide an educational re- 
source for the community. The American com- 
mitment to the importance of the public li- 
brary has roots within the fabric of the Ameri- 
can dream. Both the board and the librarian 
are in great measure bound by this commit- 
ment. өөө 
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Pennsylvania 


Wisconsin 
Michigan 


West Virginia 
Nevada 


Five states survey library needs and resources 


FIVE STATES HAVE INCLUDED SIX SURVEYS of 
state-wide library needs or state library head- 
quarters procedures as part of their State 
Plans under the Library Services Act. Four 
of these surveys have been completed, the 
first section of another is complete, and the 
sixth is being activated this fiscal year. 

Nevada's study by Mrs. Gretchen K. Schenk 
is entitled Public Library Service in Nevada, 
А Survey with Recommendations. 'The Penn- 
sylvania study by Dr. Lowell Martin is en- 
titled Library Service in Pennsylvania, Pres- 
ent and Proposed. 

Michigan's self study is under the direc- 
tion of Jean Johnson of the Michigan State 
Library staff and is entitled Introductory 
Study of Áctual and Potential Public Library 
Service in Michigan. Part I is now complete. 

West Virginia's study is a headquarters 
study of technical processes. The director was 
James W. Henderson, chief of the Acquisitions 
Branch, New York Public Library. 

Wisconsin has two studies, one completed 
and one in process. The first, entitled }ЎогЁ 
Simplification in the Traveling Library, was 
under the direction of Jewel C. Hardkopf, li- 
brarian management consultant, and has been 
submitted to the Free Library Commission. 
The other, to be activated this fiscal year, 
is a survey of state-wide public library de- 
velopment in Wisconsin. The survey director 
has not yet been named. 


Miss Luce and Mr. Morin are Library Ex- 
tension Specialists in the Library Services 
Branch of the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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by Helen Luce and. Wilfred L. Morin 


PENNSYLVANIA SURVEY 


Pennsylvania's State Plan under the Library 
Services Áct for the fiscal year 1958 also pro- 
vided for a comprehensive state-wide survey 
of public library service. In October 1957, the 
survey was begun under the direction of 
Lowell Martin, dean of the Graduate School 
of Library Service at Rutgers University, with 
Grace Estes, recently retired librarian of the 
Osterhout Library in Wilkes-Barre as assist- 
ant director. David Palmer, formerly with the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, was 
executive secretary for the project. 

To assist the survey team, the Pennsylvania 
Library Associa- 
tion appointed an 
advisory commit- 
tee. This commit- 
tee was made up 
of public librari- 
ans, а college li- 
brarian, library 
trustees, Pennsylvania library officials, and 
State Department of Public Instruction per- 
sonnel as ex officio members of the committee. 
The governor appointed a Commission on 
Public Library Development including influ- 
ential businessmen, legislators, professional 
people, and representatives of labor and citi- 
zens groups to review the survey and carry 
through on the final recommendations. 

The survey had -wo goals: first, to analyze 
the present conditions of library service over 
the entire state; and second, to evolve a'state- 
wide plan for library service which would, 
point the way for immediate and long-range 
improvement. 
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In order to gather the basic data to realize 
these two goals a detailed questionnaire re- 
questing some 120 points of information was 
sent to all public libraries. In addition, the li- 
braries were asked to check three standard 
lists of books against their collections, to sub- 
mit the latest annual report, to send examples 
of book lists put out by the library, and news- 
paper articles publicizing the library's pro: 
gram which had recently appeared. Three in- 
serts to the questionnaire were also sent calling 
for information on branches, bookmobiles, 
and the library board. The survey staff also 
made some visits to ascertain at first hand the 
conditions of libraries in the state. The staff 
compiled statistics, county by county, cover- 
ing some 85 items in the areas of property 
valuation, taxes collected, income, population, 
age, schools and education, employment, agri- 
culture, and mining and manufacturing. 

The survey team found that the three pri- 
mary causes for the shortcomings of library 
service in Pennsylvania were: 1) poor organ- 
ization among libraries, 2) meager financing 
of libraries, and 3) human failure at both pro- 
fessional and lay levels. 

The plan recommends the development and 
maintenance of three levels of library service: 

1. Local service to be provided by the 367 
public libraries now in existence plus others 
to be established so that day-to-day service 
would be available to every resident of the 
state within fifteen to twenty minutes of his 
home. Each library would maintain its own 
independence and identity. Local libraries co- 
operating in regional systems and meeting cer- 
tain standards including local support would 
receive state aid to help them improve local 
service. 

2. Stronger specialized services would be 
provided through 27 district library centers 
which would open their doors to everyone 
within their range free of charge. A library 
with broad subject content and professional 
staff would be within an hour's distance of 
each resident. In all but five areas these units 
would be built upon existing public libraries. 
In five districts college libraries are proposed 
for district library centers. State aid would be 
given these centers for extending their service 
areas. 

3. Special resource service would be given 


through four very large libraries located 
within one day's round trip of every resident, 
allowing some time to consult materials. These 
resource centers would be the Philadelphia Free 
Library, the State Library, the Pennsylvania 
State University Library, and the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. 

In summary, the major advantages of the 
plan are: local day-to-day library service, 
within fifteen-twenty minutes of his home, 
avalable to every resident of the state; a 
library with broad subject content and pro- 
fessional staff within an hour's distance of 
each residence; a research library located 
within one day's round trip of every resident, 
allowing some time for use of such research 
materials. 

The most important element of the pro- 
posed plan is the designation of 27 district © 
library centers which would open their doors 
to everyone within their range. There is a 
provision in the proposed plan that state aid 
be given the district centers for extending 
their service areas. This would mean that each 
district library would be required to main- 
tain an extension service to help local li- 
braries attain minimum standards. 

To support this system of librarv service for 
Pennsylvania the financial section of the pro- 
posed plan proposes a minimum for sound 
service which is just under $24,000,000 in 
state and local funds, or $15,000,000 more 
than the present total expenditure of approxi- 
mately $9,000,000. 'This means an expenditure 
of approximately $16,520,781 from public 
and private funds at the local level as against 
a present expenditure of $8,596,441. At the 
state level it would mean an expenditure of 
$7,245,411 as against a current expenditure of 
$341,042. Approximately $5,700,000 of this 
amount would be state aid, needed each year 
to carry this program. In addition it is pro- 
posed that the state provide $1,000,000 in 
matching funds to aid communities in con- 
struction of library buildings and in making 
necessary capital improvements. 

The survey report asks that $300,000 be 
appropriated to the state library during each 
of the first five years of the program to be 
used for promotion and demonstration of li- 
brary service. 

The state aid proposed in the survey would 
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be used to help libraries in communities which 
make a reasonable local effort to maintain 
service, districts with the least financial ca- 
pacity to help themselves, libraries selected as 
district centers, and the four major regional 
research libraries which stand as specialized 
collections. 

To receive the proposed state aid, each level 
of service—local, district, and regional— 
would be required to meet basic conditions of 
minimum local financial effort, achievement 
of standards outlined for each service level, 
and cooperation within library systems. 

Analyzed by category of state aid, the sur- 
vey makes the following recommendations: 

1. The state share of local service would 
be 25 cents per capita for the population of 
a service area if the local library’s income 
would equal one-half mill on market value or 
$2.00 per capita, whichever is lower, on real 
property in the library's service area. In- 
formation on market value may be obtained 
from the State Tax Equalization Board. Each 
local library, then, is required to meet a 
minimum share of its own support. There is 
an equalization factor which is very important 
to the understanding of this proposal in re- 
gard to local library service financing. If the 
one-half mill rate fails to produce $1.25 per 
capita, state aid is proposed to make up the 
difference between the amount the one-half 
mill rate produces and $1.25 per capita, up 
to 25 cents per capita. 

2. The state share of central district service 
or next level of service would be 25 cents per 
capita for the people served in the extended 
district ou£side the immediate service area of 
the central district library. This amount is in 
addition to the 25 cents per capita received 
for library service in the immediate service 
area of the district. In order to earn this 
added amount, the district library would be 
required to meet minimum standards. 

3. The state's share of regional service is 
$100,000 per regional center but it is sug- 
gested that this amount be reviewed after five 
years to make sure it is a realistic figure. 
There are also standards which these centers 
have to meet to qualify for such grants. 

State aid would be granted immediately to 
a locality if it could meet initially one-half 
of its local support requirement, a sum equal 
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to one-fourth mill of market value or $1.00 
per capita. If it fails to achieve the one-half 
mill standard in five years, it would no longer 
be eligible for state aid. 

Included in the plan are proposed legisla- 
tion and suggestions for training facilities, 
certification of library personnel, and recruit- 
ing. This is an im»ortant and significant sur- 
vey of particular interest to populous states 
with many local likraries. 


THE MEVADA SURVEY 


This survey of library service in Nevada, 
resulting in a proposed plan for state-wide li- 
brary development, was included as part of 
the Nevada State Plan under the Library Serv- 
ices Act. Mrs. Schenk, former 
Washington state librarian, was 
engaged to make the study. 

Mrs. Schenk toured the state, 
visiting all libraries, not just pub- 
lic libraries. Many group meetings 
were hald with people concerned 
with improving library services. The Nevada 
State Library also arranged with Mrs. Schenk 
to repeat her tour of the state following pub- 
lication of the report, holding meetings to 
interpret the recommendations of the study. 

Part One of the survey deals largely with 
the present conditions of all kinds of library 
services in Nevada, library laws, elements in- 
fluencing library service, and potential library 
support. The proposed plan for library devel- 
opment in Nevada is outlined in Part Two. 

Highlights of the recommendations include 
the establishment of three regional service 
centers with two subcenters, use of bookmo- 
biles, and two regional processing centers. 

Regional divisions outlined provide for ma- 
jor service centers at Elko, Reno, and Las 
Vegas. Since some communities are as much 
as 265 miles from a proposed center, it was 
suggested that subzenters be located at Haw- 
thorne and Winnemucca to cut in half the 
distance for some residents. 

It was recommended that the service centers 
be established through joint action of the var- 
ious county governments, and it was suggested 
that Library Services Act funds, if available, 
be used as establisk ment grants. 

The centers should become reservoirs and 
exchange depots for books, materials, and 
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services used within the regions and for ѕре- 
cialized reference works. Center personnel 
would assist local librarians in improving li- 
brary service within the region. Bookmobiles 
were recommended for each region. At present 
no bookmobile service is given in the state and 
the survey determined that only two counties 
could independently afford such service. By 
banding together into library systems revolv- 
ing around a regional library service center, 
even the most sparsely populated areas may 
experience the benefits that bookmobile serv- 
ice can bring. 

Establishment of a processing center in 


„Reno was recommended to serve not only the 


Northern and West-Central Regions, but also 
the state library. À second processing center, 
located in Las Vegas, would be available to li- 
braries in the Southern part of the state. 

To finance these regional services, Mrs. 
Schenk recommends the goal of a ten-cent tax 
for library purposes to be set for all county- 
wide library service. On a state-wide basis this 
would make available for the Northern Region 
$3.63 per capita, $2.00 for West-Central Re- 
gion, and $2.36 for the Southern Region. 

States with many sparsely settled areas and 
scattered populations with inadequate library 
service will find this study particularly useful 
and thought-provoking. 


MICHIGAN'S SELF STUDY 


It had long been apparent to those con- 
cerned with library service in the state of 
Michigan that the State Board for Libraries' 
postwar plan of 1948 needed revision. Several 
attempts were made to initiate such a study 
but lack of funds prevented this until the state 
included it as a project under the Library 
Services Áct. ; 

Dasically, the study is a statistical analysis, 
county by county, of the factors most per- 
tinent to library development, such as popula- 
tion, capacity to provide financial support, 
educational level of the population, and per- 
sonal.buying income. Against this back- 
ground, there is the study of public libraries 
within these counties to point up strengths, 
weaknesses, and potentials for better service. 


. The emphasis is on quantitative analysis but 


qualitative data are included. Once these 
strengths and weaknesses are known it will 


be easier to determine the sections of the 
state most in need of better library service and 
the organizational structure best suited to 
bring it about. 

The study is under the direction of Jean 
- Johnson of the Michi- 
gan State Library staff. 
The methodology em- 
ployed has been most 
interesting. Sources for 
the statistics .are the 


U. S. Census, State Au- 


ditors General Re- 
ports, records of the 
Michigan State Li- 





brary, and of other 
state agencies, and spe- 
cial studies by sociologists and planning com- 
missions. Interviews were also arranged with 
individuals in other state agencies and in 
organizations whose special knowledge of state 
conditions would be invaluable contributions 
to the study. To indicate trends, statistical 
compilations go back to 1930 and will be 
projected up to 1970 in some instances. How- 
ever, most of the compilations of data are for 
1950 and 1955. All compilations are on a 


county or state basis and once the basic ma- 


terial is gathered together it wiil be possible 
to make detailed study of individual counties 
or parts of counties as the need arises. 

The survey is intended to provide the basis 
for a more thorough study by specialists point- 
ing toward the formulation of a sound, prac- 
tical plan for public library development in 
the state. It will also be of use to the Michi- 


gan State Board for Libraries as it plans for 


the future use of state and federal funds and 
of other resources. Consultants from the 
Michigan State Library will now have reliable 
statistics when they go out into the field to 
work. The study will also provide answers to 
questions asked by legislators, state govern- 
ment officials, librarians, trustees, organiza- 
tions, and interested citizens as they seek to 
increase their awareness and understanding 
of the public library situation in the state and 
its implications. 

The first phase of the study, the collection 
of pertinent facts, has been completed. The 
objective for fiscal 1959 is to develop a re- 
gional library service plan for tke state and 
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to begin a series of meetings, state-wide and 
in prospective regions, to discuss the creation 
of adequate library centers. 


WEST VIRGINIA TECHNICAL PROCESSES STUDY 


A survey of the West Virginia Library 
Commission's headquarters operation in the 
field of technical processes has just been com- 
pleted by James W. Henderson, chief of Ас- 
quisitions for the New York Public Library. 

The survey recommendations have not as 
yet been released but advance information 
indicates a thorough analysis of the problems 
involved. The decision to have a survey made 
was spurred by the need for equitable partner- 
ship between state responsibility for state- 
wide library support on the one hand and 
local participation on the other. 

In this study the 
best use of the al- 
ready existing system 
was to be considered 
and possible alterna- 
tives suggested. The 
state agency 15 very 
interested in a state- 
wide union catalog and how it could be ac- 
complished, whether by using its present ЇВМ 
equipment or by some other means. Proce- 
dures for a union catalog for a federated li- 
brary service system were also to be analyzed 
to see how it could be integrated with the 
state-wide union catalog, if this is feasible. 
Closely allied are the problems connected with 
book selection (in relationship to order and 
processing), line and staff responsibilities, 
cancellations, and more sources for basic 
titles. Also in the picture is the critical area 
of ordering and processing library material 
for other departments of the state government. 

In the cataloging area, the survey examined 
the purposes of the state catalog, its ade- 
quacy, and the best kind of catalog cards for 
state library service. 

This study of processing analyzes the best 
possible policy in regard to present and future 
use of the IBM system, the responsibilities of 
the headquarters librarian, the supervision of 
technical processes, the integration of new 
plans and programs, the integration of local 
and state funds in processing programs, and 
many other phases of the partnership concept 
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in behind-the-scene work for equitable, state- 
wide library service. 


WISCONSIN SURVEYS 


Two surveys in Wisconsin of great interest 
to the library profession have formed part of 
the state's plan under the Library Services 
Act. The first, a work simplification survey of 
the Traveling Library, has just been com- 
pleted and was part of the state's fiscal 1958 
program. The other, under the fiscal 1959 
program, will be a state-wide study of library 
conditions. 

The work simplification survey of the Trav- 
eling Library and the office of the Secretary. 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
was conducted by Jewel Hardkopf, a librarian 
management consultent. Following the survey 
she held a three-session conference in Madi- 
son, on work simplification in libraries, for 
109 conferees from our states. 

The study of the Traveling Library con- 
centrated on examining two major work units: 
1) Technical Services (ordering, classifying, 
cataloging, proc- 
essing and mend- 
ing) and 2) Refer- 
ence and Loan 
Services (requests 
for information, 
requests for loans, 
circulation proced- 
ures, and ship- 
ping). Seventy- 
eight recommenda- 
tions were made 
concerning the Technical Services Unit. These 
dealt with improvement of necessary routines, 
elimination of unnecessary routines, job de- 
scriptions (including redistribution of duties), 
need for equipment, changes in written pro- 
cedures, staff organization, etc. Some 51 rec- 
ommendations were made relating to the Refer- 
ence and Loan Services, along the same lines. 


In Miss Hardkopf's own words: 





Work simplification means simply improving the 
method of doing the work—finding a better way 
—eliminating unnecessary parts of the job— 
combining and rearranging tasks and making 
all of the necessary parts of the job easier. The . 
three distinct purposes of work simplificatior, 
whether in a library or in industry, are 1) 'to 
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eliminate unnecessary work, 2) to arrange the 
remaining work in order to perform it in the 
best way, and 3) achieve a uniformly high level 
of performance by all employees in all jobs. 


The second survey, which will take place 
in fiscal 1959, will be a state-wide study of 
public library development in Wisconsin—its 
history, its present status, and its future 
course. This will be made by the University 
of Wisconsin faculty members who are rec- 
ognized authorities in politica] science, sociol- 
ogy, economics, education, and librarianship. 
The director of the survey will work in coop- 
"eration with the Free Library Commission 
and the Library Development and Legisla- 
tion Committee of the Wisconsin Library 


Association. The survey will involve librar- 
ians, library board members, and professional 
experts in fields of interest related to library 
development in a consideration of the prob- 
lems of establishing and maintaining quality 
library service for all the people of the state. 

Definite objectives of the study will be to 
reveal the economic, social, and political 
changes which affect public library develop- 
ment. It is felt that there is a need for a body 
of objective facts and thoughtful appraisal of 
these facts to help librarians and library board 
members plan and carry out a program of 
action to develop library systems to serve the 
more than six million rural population and 
some two million residents now inadequately 
served, eee 


PROGRESS UNDER NEW YORK’S 1958 STATE AID LAW 


by Irving Verschoor 


Mr. Verschoor is director of the division of 
library extension of the New York State Li- 
brary. Progress in his area of library service 
is now so rapid that this article is already out 
of date. Mr. Verschoor writes: “Оп March 12, 
in answer to a petition by 31 libraries in 
Nassau County, a meeting was held and it 
was voted to establish a cooperative library 
system and to elect a board of nine trustees. 
This board is, at the present, preparing a plan 
of service which will require the approval of 
the Commissioner of Education. I estimate 
that the population served by this library sys- 
tem will be about 410,000 persons.” 


New York STATE has been working with a 
new state aid law since April 1958. The 
fundamentals of the program had already 
been established under the 1950 state aid law, 
when in an eight-year period, 9,694,439 per- 
sons or 65 per cent of the population of the 
state were served by six county or multi- 
county library systems containing thirteen 
counties including the populous areas of New 
York City and Erie County. The maximum 
amount of state aid received by these systems 
during any one year was $2,282,174. 

The 1958 law reaffirmed the concept of 


library systems, and in this sense provided a 
tangible endorsement of the fundamental con- 
cepts of the new ALA public library standards. 
Intrinsic to the new law was the concept of, 
and provision for, state aid to the central 
library of the system. The research that at- 
tended the studies of the Commissioner of 
Education's Committee on Public Library 
Service! indicated that the quality of service 
a library system can offer is пс better than 
that of the best library in the system, and 
that as a consequence no system can be 
formed without a strong central library. Pro- 
vision for aid in establishing a central library 
where none previously existed gave exciting 
impetus to the plans for library systems and 
enormously increased the possible number of 
combinations of units which could participate 
in a library system. 

The experience gained under the 1950 law 
demonstrated that a more flexible structural 
form was necessary and that the rigid align- 
ment of systems along county lines was not 
feasible or practical in all cases. Another 
basic principle which has served as a com- 


1 The report of this commission was published in 
1958 and is available from the New York State 
Library at $1.00. 
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mon denominator to both the old and new 
laws is that public library service should be 
based on local initiative and local support, 
and that the state's role should be to encour- 
age the development of service through finan- 
cial, professional, and technical aid, but not 
itself to give full service. 

The 1958 legislation has had the rather 
dramatic effect of incorporating 25 per cent 
of the area of the state in library systems, as 
compared to the 14 per cent of the area 
brought under library systems under the 
former law. Compared to this 25 per cent 
gain in area, only 8 per cent of the population 
of the state—1,162,515 persons—has been 
brought into system services during the same 
period. This may be explained by the fact 
that the newer systems are in rural areas, 
compared to the urban-centered systems of the 
previous law. Thus 73 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the state and 39 per cent of its land 
area are covered by library systems. Under 
this law, $2,765,472, or $483,298 more than 
before, was paid to the systems in operation 
before April 1958, while the incomplete fig- 
ure on state aid payments to the new systems 
to date is $400,270. 

Since the new law has been in effect, 5 
library systems have been established, includ- 
ing all or parts of 15 counties. These systems 
have brought 149 community libraries to- 
gether into a voluntary formation of coopera- 
tive library systems without action by the 
county boards of supervisors. Each participat- 
ing library retains its identity as a Regents 
chartered educational corporation, and the 
control of its own affairs remains under its 
library board. The work of the libraries with- 
in the systems is coordinated by a cooperative 
system board. 

On the basis of the present experience it 
must be assumed that one of the reasons why 
the system concept is moving fast in New 
York State is the relative ease with which a 
system сап be formed. The boards of two 
or more public libraries may petition the 
Commissioner of Education to hold a meeting 
whereby the petitioning libraries vote to es- 
tablish a cooperative library system and elect 
a board of trustees of from five to twenty-five 
to carry on the work of the system. In order 
to be eligible for provisional approval, a 
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system must serve a minimum population of 
50,000 persons and embrace at least three 
governmental subdivisions. Within a five-year 
period the system must plan to extend its 
services to cover ал area of 4000 square 
miles or 200,000 people. 

The community li»raries remain as auton- 
omous units, sometimes bound to the coop- 
erative system either by formal contract for 
certain specified services, in other instances 
cooperating by informal agreement. A system 
that operates under a plan approved by the 
Commmissioner of Education and meets a 
minimum of regulatory requirements receives 
both an establishment grant and an annual, 
grant. State aid is paid to the system at the 
rate of 25 cents per capita of the population 
served by the system and at the rate of $6.00 
per square mile of rea served by the system, 
which increases by $3.00 for each additional 
county served by the system not in excess of 
$18.00 per square mile. State aid in the form 
of books is also provided on a matching basis 
for the build-up of a central library for the 
system. 

All too little has been said about the very 
important assistance that the Library Services 
Act has given to library development in New 
York State. Organizational work involves 
people meeting pecple, and through the fed- 
eral aid program, the Library Extension Divi- 
sion has been able to increase its field staff 
by six professional workers and four clerical 
workers. With the aid of new books, records, 
and films, workshoos and institutes have been 
held in various parts of the state and various 
cooperative projects encouraged in nonsystem 
libraries with the hope that the experience 
proves both pleasant and valuable to the 
participants. Not the least of these blessings 
has been that for the first time in our history 
money is available to bring together planning 
groups and expose them to the ever-willing 
and helpful members of the Library Trustees 
Foundation of New York State and the mem- 
bers of the Library Development Committee 
of the New York Library Association. The 
wonderful thing bout these systems is that 
the idea is almost self-generating. With éach 
new system that develops there comes into 
being a devoted body of adherents ready to 
help those still struggling. өөө 
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Book Quiz winners, 

sponsored by 

the San Francisco Public Library, 
await their turn backstage 


опа KPIX-TV show. 


Public relations on nothing a year 


by Anne M. 


THE FIFTEENTH OF AUcUsT 1950 dawned 
like any other day, but dawn was never the 
same again, for on that day I left the peace 
and relative quiet of the reading room of the 
San Francisco Public Library where I had 
worked for some twenty years, and embarked 
on the newly created Operation Public Rela- 
tions. 

Public Relations! Magic words that en- 
visioned breezy characters, blessed with an 
elastic expense account, entertaining visitors 
and important people over a preluncheon 
martini, with good talk and a leisurely meal 
following! 

My awakening, while not rude, was realistic. 
I had the responsibility of a newly-established 
job; there was no expense account; and I 
was faced with the problem of how to acquaint 
the eight hundred thousand people of our city 
with the vast store of knowledge that the 
public library offered, and to try to instill in 
them a desire to enter the “wonderful world 
of books." 


Miss Farrell is head of the Public Relations 
Department of the San Francisco Public Li- 
brary. The depariment "takes care of all 
publicity, exhibits, film programs, speaking 
engagements, tours of the library, foreign 
visitors and some thousand other things." 


Farrell 


> 


Over the years I had handled what publicity 
we had sponsored and given sporadic talks 
when necessary, so I was not completely 
uninitiated, As a first step I read everything 
I could find on the subject of public rela- 
tions. The next step was to put my findings 
into use. The first opportunity occurred when 
I was asked to attend a meeting of the Group 
Work and Recreational Council. It seemed at 
the time farfetched for a librarian to mingle 
at a gathering of social workers, welfare peo- 
ple, and recreational directors. Nevertheless, 
it was a toehold, and a very fine one it was 
for the library. We now have two delegates to 
the Council, one from staff and one from the 
San Francisco Library Commission, with 
alternates to serve if necessary. Through this 
contact we have been able to cosponsor the 
annual Senior Hobby Shows, be a part of the 
quarterly meetings of the Health Council, be 
on the citywide committee of the Health 
Education Committee, attend seminars and 


workshops on juvenile delinquency, alcohol. 


ism, and family life problems, and supply 
reading lists for individual members on spe- 
cific subjects and lists for group reading. This 
participation was a quick and effective way 
to identify the library to hundreds of people. 

Another group that I became involved with 
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about this time was the combined German so- 
cieties, who united with civic personages in 
celebrating a festival in honor of Goethe. We 
set up an exhibit in the library, distributed 
printed material, and attended the meetings, 
thereby making some fast friends who have 
always helped in backing us in bond issues, 
amendments, and in many other ways. 


EXHIBITS 


One of the first ambitious efforts was to 
change the caliber of the exhibits in the li- 
brary. We have two floors of very adequate 
space, and were fortunate enough to sponsor a 
magnificent display of Jewish ceremonial 
vessels as our initial offering. The tremendous 
enthusiasm with which the exhibit was re- 
ceived was just the spark needed for other 
groups to volunteer to show materials. As time 
went on we evolved a program of combining 
popular exhibits with those of a more cultural 
nature. For example, an exhibit of model 
soldiers would be placed on one floor, while a 
collection of incunabula would be housed in 
another area. Thus all types of patrons find 
something of value on their visits to the 
library. 

Exhibits are changed monthly, and space is 
reserved six months in advance. Each year 
space is held for Negro History Week, the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Printing Week, Publie Schools Week, and 


other established observances. 


FILM PROGRAM 


One of the most satisfactory projects in our 
fundless journey has been our film program. 
Thursday is movie day in the library, with a 
one-hour show at half-past three in the after- 
noon and another at eight o'clock in the 
evening. We have used nothing but free spon- 
sored films, and have never missed a per- 
formance. Our first day was pretty bleak. 
Some twenty souls turned up, doubtless out 
of curiosity. The next week we disturbed the 
readers in the open departments by quietly 
announcing that the show was about to begin. 
A few more straggled in. By the end of the 
first month the project "caught on." After 
eight years we have had to move to larger 
quarters to accommodate the crowds. The only 
headache has been to provide three or four 
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films each week. They must be new films, for 
our audience is highly selective and critical. 
If they do not like a film they do not applaud; 
if they enjoy it their enthusiasm is spon- 
taneous. 

These film shows fill a very definite need. 
In a survey conducted a few years ago by the 
Community Chest it was discovered that more 
men and women over sixty-five years of age 
live in the crowded small hotels and rooming 
houses that fringe the area of the main 
library than in any other part of the city. 
Thus it is that pensioners, people in small- 
income brackets, and the oldsters of the city 


are the backbone of our film audience—per-_ 


haps 75 per cent. 

Another project that costs no money and 
has been more successful than anticipated is 
our film reference library, housed in the Pub- 
lic Relations Office. We have no film library, 
but have gathered thousands of film catalogs 
and listings, and seem te be one of the few 
centers in the Bay Area where this type of in- 
formation is available, judging from the con- 
stant calls for locations of films. Clubs, 
schools, lodges, and downtown firms are our 
patrons in this service. We also distribute a 
list of local sources for free films. 


LIBRARY WEEK 


As has been reported elsewhere, the first 
Library Week was started in San Francisco in 
1946—in September, if I remember correctly. 
That the press was not adverse to giving pub- 
licity was obvious, providing such publicity 
was kept to an infinitesimal minimum—vwit- 
ness the slim clippings of that year. But public 
reaction was the lever we needed. Everyone 
seemed to like the idea, and as the years moved 
on the clipping envelopes grew fatter and 
fatter. 

When it became apparent—and what a de- 
lightful moment that was—that radio and 
television were willing to give us generous 
coverage, it was necessary that certain sums 
be expended for slides, signs, etc. To raise 
these monies, small as they were, the annual 
Food and Rummage Sale came into being. 
This is strictly a staff affair. For two days in 
February everything under the sun, from re- 
ducing suits to pickles, is sold. All items are 
donated, and in a painless and certainly ‘a 
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A downtown store window in San Francisco 
houses a library display. 


hilarious way a couple of hundred dollars is 
raised. We keep our expenditures to the low- 
est possible figure, and turn over the rest to 
the Staff Association. Last year the Staff As- 
sociation used the money to entertain dele- 
gates and members of the American Library 
Association at the open house in the Main 
Library. 

We start preparations for Library Week 
three months in advance. Some years ago we 
established a standing committee of thirty 
to manipulate the complicated mechanism of 
Library Week, with the public relations di- 
rector acting as general chairman. Each mem- 
ber of the committee is responsible for one, 
sometimes two, facets of the operation. One, 
for example, is in charge of radio and tele- 
vision, another of the press, another of church 
groups, another of store windows, another of 
racial or national groups, another of children's 
activities. Each committee member usually has 
two to five members of the staff as helpers. 
Meetings are held, each member reports, final- 
ly the week arrives, and the program evolves. 

Library Week has been a wonderful way of 
making friends for the library and getting 
people interested in our needs. For the past 
five years one of these friends has been the 
local office of one of the great national utili- 
Hes companies. This office has supplied us 
with several hundred posters, designed by its 
own artist, to distribute for Library Week. 
This is but one of the many generous gestures 


made by the people of the city. 

During the year we play catch-as-catch-can 
with radio and television. We take advantage 
of every opportunity for a guest appearance, 
an interview, or a spot news break. But during 
Library Week we receive 100 per cent coopera- 
tion from everyone in both media, from man- 
agement to performers. 

The four large dailies and the neighbor- 
hood and foreign language papers are most 
liberal with space throughout the year, and the 
monthly magazines and hotel guides publish 
information on our exhibits and events. 


FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 


Our Friends of the Library group holds 
meetings some five times a year. Interest in 
the movement has grown to such an extent that 
less than a month ago a meeting with a re- 
ception following had to move from the Main 
Library to the Museum of Modern Art to 
house the five hundred Friends who attended. 
For these meetings, the public relations di- 
rector of the library sends out the invitations, 
sets up the meeting and reception rooms, ar- 
ranges for sandwiches and refreshments (this 
from Friends funds), arranges the flowers, 
and provides hostesses. 

Public Relations is an absorbing job. Even 
with an expense account and a staff it would. 
still be an absorbing job. But on a fundless 
basis, and with a staff consisting of two strong 
page boys (they have to be strong to help in- 
stall the exhibits) it becomes downright chal- 
lenging. 

Calls come in on your so-called time off; 
tours are requested by groups which can only 
visit the library in the evening (we even 
opened the library to groups of children from 
the peninsula on Sunday, the only day possible 
for these youngsters to view a fine exhibit we 
had set up); church groups wish talks on 
Sunday evenings; clubs meet on city holidays 
and wish library participation. What happens? 
The public relations director cancels any plans 
she may have had, and not only attends, but 
attends with enthusiasm. 

А. nursing school would like a little help in 
organizing its library; a home for the aged 
needs assistance in weeding its shelves in the 
library; a firm wishes a book evaluated before 
it purchases the several hundred copies the 
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publisher wishes to sell. These аге all part 
of selling the library. 

Not long ago a routine call càme in for 
reading matter for a newly-organized group. 
This group was housed in another county, far 
into the country. The project was part of a 
new plan to rehabilitate single men to whom 
lfe had become a burden. Many were ill- 
nourished, but all had a desire to become ac- 
tive members of society. 

The need for reading matter was all too 
apparent, but I think the thing that impressed 
me most was how loud a bird's chirp in the 
stillness of the morning would sound to these 
men who were used to the disorganized noisy 
bustle of city streets, and how very long the 
nights would be without the succor of a book. 
Upon returning to the library I sent out a call 
to members of the staff for paperbacks or any- 
thing else, explaining the need—especially for 
adventure, mysteries, and westerns. The re- 


sponse was tremencous, so much so that in a 
few months the shelves of the center were 
bulging. Social worxers still speak of the good 
it did for these men at a time of crisis in their 
lives. This was an effortless project that was a 
source of great personal satisfaction. 

Since that August 15, 1950, I have enjoyed 
many luncheons (at my own expense), met 
hundreds of visitors and important people, but 
at this writing I have not sipped a single 
leisurely martini in the course of my duties, 
nor have Í become especially breezy. If my 
efforts to sell the public library have been at 
all successful it is cue in no small part to the 
understanding and enthusiasm of the city di— 
brarian, who has at all times given me the 
"go" sign. The responsiveness of the people 
of San Francisco and the wholehearted coop- 
eration of our entire staff have lightened the 
journey of this still fundless Public Relations 
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The Resources and Technical Services Division: 
program and activities 


by F. Bernice Field 





THE RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES Di- 
VISION of the American Library Association, 
which was established on January 1, 1957, is, 
according to its tentative bylaws, responsible 
for áctivities “related to the acquisition, iden- 
tification, cataloging, classification, and pres- 
ervation of library materials in all types of 
institutions and to the development and co- 
ordination of the country's library resources." 
Centralized in this one organization are the 
functions formerly carried out by the Divi- 
sion of Cataloging and Classification, the 
Serials Round Та- 
ble, the Board on 
Acquisition of Li- 
brary Materials, 
and those of vari- 
ous ALA commit- 
tees, such as book- 


binding, copying 
methods, govern- 
ment publications, 


resources, and tech- 
nical services in 
school libraries. 
The division, now in its third year of ex- 
istence, has a membership of nearly forty-six 
hundred, many of whom are participating 





Miss Field, head of the cataloging department 
in the Yale University Library, is president of 
the Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion. This is one of a series of articles on the 
work of ALA units. Theodore Waller’s “The 
International Relations Program of the Ameri- 
can Library Association” was published in 
the ‘January issue, John R. Rowe’s “Working 
Toward Improved Exhibits” in March, and 
àp article by Myrl Ricking on the recruiting 
program is scheduled for June. 


actively in the division’s program through 
membership on committees or in working 
groups of the four sections—Acquisitions, 
Cataloging and Classification, Copying Meth- 
ods, and Serials. To the sectiors has been 
assigned the responsibility for many of the 
major parts of the division’s program. The 
division itself acts as a coordinating agency 
for the sections and functions in areas not in- 
cluded in their scope or covering all of them. 

In the wide variety of activities carried on 
within the division there is discernible an 
emphasis on three types of projects—publish- 
ing, the establishment of standards and stand- 
ardized procedures, and the investigation of 
areas which need study and research, al- 
though, as the following outline of the pro- 
grams of the division and its sections will 
show, these by no means encompass all the 
interests of RTSD. 


DIVISION-WIDE ACTIVITIES 
Publishing Activities 


Division-wide the most important activity 
of RTSD is the publication of Library Re- 
sources and Technical Services. The only 
periodical devoted exclusively to the field of 
technical services, it has, under the able edi- 
torship of Esther J. Piercy, maintained high 
standards of professional publishing. To in- 
sure that each phase of technical services will 
have adequate coverage in the journal, the 
Editorial Board includes assistant editors for 
each of the four sections of the division, who 
are responsible for soliciting articles and in- 
formation related to their particular field of 
interest. With the amount of worth-while ma- 
terial available for publication exceeding the 
capacity of the journal, the RTSD Board of 
Directors is seeking ways and means to ex- 
pand the size or the number of issues of Li- 
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brary Resources and Technical Services. 

Also in the field of publishing the division 
has a Publications Committee which is en- 
gaged in making a survey of publications in 
the areas of RTSD interest. The purpose of 
the survey is to list the titles in each aspect 
of the field which cover the topic best, the list 
to be used both in assessing the value of and 
the need for manuscripts referred to the com- 
mittee and in encouraging the production of 
publications in areas which are not covered. 
The committee expects to complete the survey 
this spring, and plans are being formulated to 
publish it. 


Library Resources 


Two division committees are devoting their 
energies to the coordination of library re- 
sources and dissemination of information 
about them. 

The Interlibrary Cooperation Committee, 
which was established in 1957 at the request 
of a group of librarians interested in the 
problems of interinstitutional organization 
particularly as they relate to the building of 
library resources, is concentrating on compil- 
ing and publishing information about activi- 
ties in this area. Progress in Interlibrary 
Cooperation, a new feature of the ALA Bulle- 
tin which began in the July—August 1958 is- 
sue, is the work of this committee. 

The Resources Committee is devoting its 
attention to two areas: the publication of the 
National Union Catalog and the development 
of a clearinghouse for micropublishing proj- 
ects. Its Subcommittee on the National Union 
Catalog, working with the Library of Con- 
gress, has completed plans for publication of 
the National Union Catalog for the years 
1952-55 and is studying the problem of a 
subject index to the Union Catalog. The Sub- 
committee on Micropublishing Projects, es- 
tablished in San Francisco last summer, -will 
serve as a coordinating body to which pub- 
lishers who wish to inaugurate micropublish- 
ing projects may turn for advice and from 
which librarians may seek an evaluation of 
proposed projects which they are considering 
purchasing. 


Regional and Centralized Processing 


With the rapidly growing interest in re- 
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gional processing :hroughout the country on 
the part of those who are developing pro- 
grams under the Library Services Act, the 
division receives more and more requests for 
information about this aspect of technical 
services, which may be defined as uniform 
processing for a group of separately admin- 
istered libraries. In an effort to satisfy these 
demands the Regional Processing Committee 
has launched an investigation into the location 
and number of regional processing centers. 
This will be followed by a study of selected 
centers in order со obtain information for 
developing a manual of procedures that will 
help toward standardizing processes in_this 
field. 

A related area, centralized processing in 
school library systems, is being studied by the 
School Library Technical Services Committee. 
Their goal is also a manual which will serve 
as a guide for setcing up of systems of cen- 
tralized processing. 


Bookbinding Committee 


The Bookbinding Committee, through its 
Subcommittees on the Paperback Book and 
the Physical Book, is studying the physical 
makeup of books as it affects their conserva- 
tion. This committee has also been cooperat- 
ing with the Library Binding Institute in 
clarifying standarcs for library binding and 
has plans for a revision of the Library Bind- 
ing Manual which was published by ALA in 
1951. 

SECTION ACTIVITIES 


In addition to these division-wide activities, 
the four sections have flourishing programs in 
the fields of their particular interests. 


Acquisitions Secticn 


The Acquisitions Section is not only con- . 


tinuing many of the activities of the Board 
on Acquisition of Library Materials but also 
is rapidly developing new areas in the field of 
its responsibilities. Committees of this section 
are working on the problems of the collection 
and preservation of locally produced mate- 
rials, a standard order form, the establish- 
ment of cost indexes for books and periodicals 
in the major publishing countries, the re- 
printing of needed titles, developing a теажѕ 
of circulating desiderata lists of American 
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libraries among foreign booksellers. 

A major accomplishment this year is the 
completion and publication by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Long-Term Periodical Subscrip- 
tions, established by the Acquisitions and 
Serials Sections, of the List of Periodicals 
Available on Long Term Subscriptions, a list 
of 800 titles published in the United States 
which are available at cheaper rates when 
ordered for periods longer than one year. To 
furnish arguments for librarians in institu- 
tions reluctant to permit subscriptions on this 
basis, the committee also sponsored an article 
by James W. Barry, one of its members, out- 
lining the advantages of long-term subscrip- 
fions, which appeared in the Winter 1959 
issue of Library Resources and Technical 
Services. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


The program of the Cataloging and Classi- 
fication Section deals largely with establish- 
ing standards, developing codes of practice, 
and seeking new and better methods of con- 
trolling the flood of publications which tends 
to overwhelm libraries. 

One of the most promising developments in 
this field in the past year has been the Cata- 
loging in Source program, which has been 
financed by the Council on Library Resources 
and carried out by the Library of Congress, 
with the Cataloging Policy and Research 
Committee of the Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion Section serving as an advisory group. 
The aim is to have books published with full 
Library of Congress cataloging information 
printed in them. This winter, in order to test 
the feasibility of this idea, the Library of 
Congress has cataloged 1000 titles prior to 
publication; and.a survey of consumer re- 
action to the program has been made by a 
team of five surveyors, who have visited se- 
lected libraries to learn what changes Cata- 
loging in Source is likely to make in their 
procedures and what savings can be derived. 
Should this program prove practicable and 
worth while: to carry on, great strides will 
have been made not only in standardizing 
cataloging entries but also in making possible 
„а uniform listing of publications in biblio- 
etephical tools and review journals. 

Basic to this and to other cooperative ef- 


forts in cataloging are catalog codes, and in 
this area the efforts of the Cataloging and 
Classification Section are never ceasing. 

Taking the lead in this work is the Catalog 
Code Revision Committee, which with its sub- 
committees comprises 64 persons from all 
types of libraries. The principles embodied 
in the draft revisions developed since the ap- 
pointment of Seymour Lubetzky in 1956 as 
editor of the new code were discussed by 
nearly two hundred enthusiastic catalogers at 
the Institute on Cataloging Code Revision at 
Stanford University last July; and, as each 
new section of the draft revision appears, it 
is considered by the full committee at the 
ALA Annual Conference and Midwinter 
Meeting. 

At the invitation of the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations the Catalog- 
ing and Classification Section has appointed 
Wyllis E. Wright, chairman of the Catalog 
Code Revision Committee, and Seymour Lu- 
betzky to represent the United States at the 
Planning Conference of the IFLA Working 
Group for the Coordination of Cataloging 
Principles, which will be held in London in 
July of this year for the purpose of planning 
an international conference on cataloging 
rules in 1961. With a number of countries in 
the process of revising their rules along simi- 
lar lines, an international conference may 
bring about agreement to an extent not 
hitherto thought possible. The Plenning Con- 
ference is being subsidized by the Council on 
Library Resources in the interest of further- 
ing such international agreement. 

The Descriptive Cataloging and the Near 
Eastern Materials committees have completed 
work on an Arabie transliteration table and 
expect to finish one for the Persian language 
this year, also. The Classification Committee 
has continued its efforts, begun last year, to 
obtain copies of special classification schemes 
for deposit in the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion Loan Collection of classification schemes 
at Western Reserve University. In addition, 
the chairman of this committee has founded a 
Classification Research Study Group, which 
already has fifty members. 

The Committee on Cooperation with Latin 
American Catalogers and Classifiers is inter- 
ested in the standardization of cataloging 
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procedures in Latin American countries and, 
with this in mind, :s making a survey of Latin 
American libraries to assemble information 
about current library policy and existing 
cataloging practices. The inquiry will cover 
at least three libraries (national, national uni- 
versity, large municipal and/or special) in 
each of the following countries: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Ven- 
ezuela. From the information obtained the 
committee plans to develop a guide to cata- 
loging tools and practices used in these li- 
braries. 


Det ia 


Serials Section 


Because the problems of serials necessarily 
involve other groups of the division, the Seri- 
als Section has been concentrating more on 
cooperative activities and conference pro- 
grams of interest to serials librarians than on 
primary projects cf its own. It has this year, 
however, appointed a Serials Policy and Re- 
search Committee to study areas which need 
exploration and action, and we may begin to 
look for more activity in the serials field. 


Copying Methods Section 


The newest of the RTSD sections, the 
Copying Methods Section, which is an out- 
growth of the ALA Copying Methods Com- 
mittee, is developing an active program in an 
area which is highly important to technical 
services librarians. Its New Copying Methods 
Committee is contmually studying and report- 
ing on new methods and is currently compil- 
ing a directory of institutional photoduplica- 
tion services in the United States. The section 
is also official sponsor for the АГА of the 
Ámerican Standards Association Committee 
PH5 on Photographic Reproduction of Docu- 
ments. 

Although the division is still in its infancy, 
it is growing steadily in the number of mem- 
bers and the scope of its activities. The cen- 
tralization in one division of groups whose 
interests are closely related has made techni- 
cal services librarians, whatever their areas of 
specialization, conscious of the problems in 
the entire field and will, we confidently be- 
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lieve, help them to find solutions to th£ir 
mutual problems. өөө 
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Now available—a fascinating illustrated booklet 
to help you make fullest use of The Book o? Popular 
Science when teaching about lunar exploration. 


Always, The Book of Popular Science has laid great stress 
on astronomical physics and on man's persistent dream to 
reach out, to learn about, to explore the realms beyond his 

own earth. To aid you in interpreting this vital subject, 

a copy of TO THE MOON AND BEYOND is yours with your 
new set of this unique science library. 


This illustrated booklet describes the moon itself, discusses 
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For public library planners 


Plans for Se 
Public Library Buildings 


Published this month as PusLic LIBRARY REPORTER No. 8, this useful new book presents 

the seasoned and practical comments of architects and librarians on the designs, special 
problems and general planning of six new public library buildings. Representing a wide 
range of size and locale, the buildings are illustrated with flocr-plans and such basic 
specifications as size of collection housed, population served, seating capacity, total square 
footage and cost per square foot. The book is a report on the mestings on public library-—~- 
architecture held at the 1958 A.L.A. Annual Conference under the auspices of the Library 
Administration Division of A.L.A. Every librarian with immediate or long-range building 
plans will welcome the practical background which it provides. 72 pages, paper, $2.25 


For convenience and economy 
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78TH ANNUAL ALA CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JUNE 21-27, 1959 


Tentative program 
Compiled and Edited by Cora M. BEATTY, Chief, 


Conference Program. Árrangements 


CONFERENCE THEME: THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


PRECONFERENCE MEETINGS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE 


June 20-21 


Sponsored by the American Association of Li- 
brary Trustees, a section of the Public Library 
Ássociation 

President, Mrs. Merlin Moore, 1807 Battery St., 
Little Rock, Ark.; secretary, Mrs. Samuel 
Berg, 3523 Schreiber Dr., Munster, Ind. 

Institute Chairmen: Mrs. Glenn Balch, 1114 
Houston Rd., Boise, Idaho, and Mrs. Aaron 
Margulis, 1664 Cerro Gordo, Santa Fe, N.M. 

Registration fee, $12.00 including dinner. Ad- 
vance registration to Eleanor Ferguson, ALA 

" headquarters, before June 5. 

Theme: The Library—-A Tool to Build a Better 
World 


Saturday, June 20, 9:00 a.m—I2:00 noon 


Registration, 9:00-10:00 A.M. 

Presiding, Mrs. Aaron Margulis 

The Library—A Tool to Build a Better America— 
David H. Clift, executive director, ALA 

Librarians and Trustees—Partners in Progress 
to Build a Better Community—A panel dis- 
cussion. 

Panel members—Bernard W. Van Horne, presi- 
dent, Library Association of Portland, Ore., 
and others to be announced. 


Saturday, June 20, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Alan N. Schneider, first vice presi- 
dent, AALT 
Round table discussions on Trustee Responsi- 
bilities for Policy, Finance, Relations with 
Governmental Bodies, etc. 


Saturday, June 20, 6:30 p.m. 


Dinner meeting 
Presiding, Mrs. Glenn Balch 


, «The Library—A Tool to Build a Better World— 


Yack Dalton, director, ALA International Rela- 
tions Office 


Sunday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, treasurer, AALT 

Problems of the American Public Library— 
group discussion 

Leader: Mrs. Raymond Allen, trustee, 
Angeles Public Library 

Presiding, Mrs. Ruth Berg, secretary, AALT 

Trustee Associations~Tools to Solve Problems— 
Mrs. Merlin Moore, president, AALT 


Los 


Sunday, June 21, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Raymond Young, trustee, Mis- 
souri State Library, Jefferson City 

Panorama of State Trustee Association Activi- 
ties—by state assoclations to be announced 


RARE BOOK CONFERENCE 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
June 18-20 
Sponsored by ACRL Rare Books Section 
Chairman, J. Terry Bender, Stanford University 
Library, Stanford, Calif.; secretary, John C. 
Wyllie, University of Virginia Library, Char- 
lottesville 
Registration fee, $30.00 with board and lodging; 
$25.00 without. Send advance registration to 
William H. Runge, Alderman Library, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville 


Thursday, June 18, 2:00 p.m. 
Registration, 2:00-4:00 р.м. 


4:30 p.m. 
Chairman, Richard Archer 
Rare Book Handbook 


6:00 p.m. 
Dinner meeting at Colonnade Club 


Speaker—to be announced 


Friday, June 19, 9:00 a.m. 


Chairman, to be announced 
Financial Problems—appraisals, insurance, tax 
exemptions 
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Civil War Collecting—a panel discussion 

Cataloging and Classifying, files, bindings, fine 
printing, pornography, respect du fonds—a 
panel discussion 


2:30 p.m. 
Promotion and Publishing, exhibits, keepsakes, 
etc.—a panel discussion 
Portraits, Prints, Broadsides, Clippings, Maps, 
Reprints, Coins, Stamps, Bookplates, Posters, 
Music—a panel discussion 


6:30 p.m. 


Dinner meeting 
Speaker—to be announced 


Saturday, June 20, 9:00 a.m. 


Colonial Americana, History of Science, and 
Western Americana—a panel discussion 

Antiquarian Book Trade and Collection Houses 
—a panel discussion 


2:00 p.m. 
Tour to Monticello 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 
McKeldin Library 
University of Maryland, College Park 
June 18-20 


Sponsored by the Library Administration Divi- 

sion Buildings and Equipment Section 

Chairman, Keith Doms, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh; secretary, Marion Bernice Wiese, 
School Libraries, Baltimore Department of 
Education, Baltimore 

Registration fee, $36, including room and board; 
$26 payable in advance to Director of Insti- 
tute, University College, University of Mary- 
land, College Park 

Registration at Institute, June 18, 4:30-5:30 
.P.M.; and June 19, 8:30-9:30 a.m. 


Thursday, June 18, 6:00 p.m. 

Dinner meeting 

Presiding, Keith Doms 

Welcome—Howard Rovelstad, director, Univer- 
sity of Maryland Libraries, College Park 

Problems of Contemporary Planning—Paul 
Schweikher, dean, School of Architecture, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 

Social hour 

Tours of McKeldin Library 


Friday, June 19, 10:00 a.m. 
General session 
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Presiding, Howard M. Rowe, librarian, Free 
Public Library, San Bernardino, Calif., and 
chairman, Equipment Committee 

Equipment Layout Plans and Library Interiors 
—Martin Van Buren, interior planning con- 
sultant, Charlotte, N.C. 


Friday, Jure 19, 2:00 p.m. 


Group meetings 
Circles of information—equipment centered 


Friday, June 19, 8:00 pm. 


General session 
Presiding, Harold L. Roth, director, Public Li- 
brary, East Orange, N.J., and vice chairman, 

LAD Buildings and Equipment Section - -~ - 

Lighting, Heating and Ventilating: 

Library Lighting—K. L. Williams, regional 
engineer, Atlanzic Region, Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, Philadelphia 

Heating and Ventilating—Chester H. Hosmer, 
chief, Airconditioning, Ventilating, and 
Heating Section. Mechanical Electrical Di- 
vision, Government Services Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Discussion 


Saturday, June 20, 9:30 a.m. and 2:00 p.m. 
Group meetings by суре of library: 


Y. COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


Presiding, Edwin T. Coman, Jr., librarian, Uni- 
versity of California Library, Riverside, and 
chairman, Collegs and University Libraries 
Buildings Commi:tee 

Preliminary plans for four college and university 
library buildings will be presented, including 
U. S. Air Force Academy Library, presented 
by Lt. Col. Georze V. Fagan, director 

Critic: Donald C. Davidson, librarian, Santa 
Barbara College Library, University of Cali- 
fornia 


II. PUELIC LIBRARIES 


9:30 a.m. 

Presiding, Raymond E. Williams, librarian, Pub- 
lic Library, Minaeapolis, and chairman, Pub- 
lic Libraries Architecture Committee 

Moline, Ш., Public Library—new central library 

Presentation—Mrs. Kathryn А. Devereaux, li- 
brarian, and architect to be announced * 

Critic: Harry N. Peterson, librarian, Public Li- 


brary of the District of Columbia, Washington," 5^ 


D.C. 
Small municipal library plans—to be announced 
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2:00 p.m. 

Fairfax County Library, Fairfax, Va.—head- 
quarters building 

Presentation—Mary K. McCulloch, director, and 
J. Russell Bailey, architect 

Critic: Walter Н. Kaiser, librarian, Wayne 
County Library, Detroit 

Freeport, Hl., Public Library—major addition 
and remodeling 

Presentation—John F. McAvin, Jr., librarian 

Critic: Charles M. Mohrhardt, associate director, 
Public Library, Detroit 


ПІ. SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


9:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Audrey Newman, state school library 
supervisor, State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Two groups to analyze and discuss school library 
plans, elementary, secondary, and K-12 

Panel Discussion 

Panel members: Jackson P. Ketcham, Tyler, 
Ketcham and Myers, architects, Baltimore; 
Dennis W. Madden, Walton and Madden, 
architects, Mount Rainier, Md.; school ad- 
ministrators and school library supervisors— 
to be announced 


2:00 p.m. 

Group A 

Presiding—to be announced 

Specification Writing for School Librarians— 
Dr. Sol Levin, assistant superintendent for 
business affairs, Ramapo Central School Dis- 
trict No. 2, Spring Valley, N.Y. 

Consultant—to be announced 

Discussion and work period 

Group B 

Presiding—to be announced 

Remodeling School Libraries, Elementary and 
Secondary 

Consultant: Elizabeth Hodges, supervisor, School 
Libraries, Baltimore County Board of Edu- 
cation, Towson, Md. 


4:00 p.m. 

Presiding, Margaret Rutherford, supervisor, 
School Libraries, State Board of Education, 
Richmond, Va. 

Small groups to examine and discuss additional 
plans on exhibit 

Consultants: Members of the Planning School 
Library Quarters Committee 


` Saturday, June 20, 8:00 p.m. 
General session 


Presiding, Marion Bernice Wiese 

Getting the Most for Your Money, a panel dis- 
cussion 

Panel leader: Charles M. Mohrhardt 

Panel members: Leon Chatelain, Jr., architect, 
Washington, D.C.; Harold Horowitz, Building 
Research Institute, National Academy of Sci- 
ence, Washington, D.C.; Ralph A. Ulveling, 
director, Public Library, Detroit 


ADULT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE INSTITUTE 
Shoreham Hotel 


June 20-21 


Sponsored by the Young Adult Services Division 

Chairman, Grace P. Slocum, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, chairman, YASD Publishers Re- 
lations Committee 

Registration fee of $12.00 includes ticket for 
dinner on June 20. Write for advance reg- 
istration forms to Mildred L. Batchelder, 
YASD, ALA headquarters. 


Saturday, June 20, 10:00 a.m. 


Registration 
Registrants will receive a packet of materials 


Saturday, June 20, 2:00 p.m. 


Chairman, Grace P. Slocum 

Theme: What are Young Adults Interested In 
and Is This Reflected in Their Reading? 

Speaker—to be announced. 


Saturday, June 20, 3:30 p.m. 


Chairman, Mrs. Margaret A. Edwards, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Forum: Four Young Adult Librarians report on 
ten adult novels which are top favorites with 
Young Adults today and why 


Saturday, June 20, 6:30 p.m. 


Dinner meeting 

Editors and authors special guests at each table 

Theme: What Are Young Adults Interested In 
and Is This Reflected in Their Reading? 

Speaker—to be announced 


Sunday, June 21, 10:00 a.m. 


Discussion groups on Special Areas of Young 
Adult Reading 

What Material Is Available, and Its Effective- 
ness with Young Adults 

Reports from eight or ten discussion groups will 
be synthesized, edited, and sent as part of the 
report of the Institute to each registrant 
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CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
Monday, June 22, 8:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 

Official Welcome 

Introduction of Local Committee 

Address—Bennett Cerf, president, 
House, Inc., New York 

Presentation of Trustees Citations—Mrs. Emily 
M. Danton, chairman, PLA Jury on Citation 
of Trustees 


Random 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday, June 23, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 

World of Children's Books 

Address—speaker to be announced 

Presentation of Dutton Macrae and Grolier 
Awards 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
W ednesday, J une 24, 8:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 
Address—Catherine Drinker Bowen, author 
Presentation of the Lippincott Award 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, June 25, 9:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 

Address—speaker to be announced 

Work of the National Book Committee—Whit- 
ney N. Seymour, chairman 

Presentation of Dewey Азага 


FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, June 26, 7:30 p.m. 


Dinner meeting 

Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 

Tickets, $6.75 including gratuities, at ALA Cen- 
tral Ticket Desk through June 24 

Seats will be available for the program at 
8:45 p.m. for those not attending the dinner 

Address—Arthur S. Flemming, secretary, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare 

Inauguration of incoming president 

Inaugural address—Benjamin E. Powell 
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ALA COUNCIL 


Monday, June 22, 10:00 a.m. 
and 
Wednesday, June 24, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 

Approval of Council Minutes 

Report of the President—Mr. Greenaway 

Report of the Executive Director—David H. 
Clift 

Committee on Council Membership—Flora B. 
Ludington, chairman 

Council Committee cn Revision of Bylaw, Article 
VI, Section 2(b)—Walter Н. Kaiser, chair- 
man m ow 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee—Benjamin 
А. Custer, chairman 

Awards Committee-—Wyman W. Parker 

Apportionment Committee—Carolyn I. White- 
nack, chairman 

Committee on Orgenization—Robert W. Sever- 
ance, chairman 

Appointment of Council Nominating Committee 

Council Committee on National Library Week— 
Emerson Greenaway 

NEA-AASL Affiliation Proposal—Mrs. Lillian L. 
Batchelor, chairman, AASL Committee 


Note: The Council and Executive Board will 
meet on Monday, June 22, at 8:30 a.m. By di- 
rection of Council, this is an informational meet- 
ing. 


ALA MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


Friday, june 26, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, president 

Announcement of ALA Awards 

NEA-ALA Joint Committee report—Mary V. 
Gaver, chairman-elect 

Committee on Accreditation 
Asheim, chairman 

LAD Federal Relations Committee report—Roger 
H. McDonough, chairman 

Council Committee on Revision of Bylaw, Arti- 
cle VI, Section 21b) —Walter Н. Kaiser, chair- 
man 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee—Benjamin 
A. Custer, chairman 

Exhibits Round Table report—John R. Rowe, 
chairman 

Resolutions Committee report—Paul Haward, 
chairman 


report—Lester 


Election Committee report—William S. Buding-. Á 


ton, chairman 
Introduction of new officers and councilors 
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PROGRAM OF DIVISIONS, ROUND TABLES, COMMITTEES, AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS, AND OTHER GROUPS 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Hannis S. Smith, Library Division, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, 
Minn.; executive secretary, Eleanor Phinney, 


ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m. 


Membership meeting 

Division activities—reports from committees 

President's report —Hannis S. Smith 

Library-Community Project, 1955-59, a special 
report 

Inauguration of incoming president 

Introduction of new officers 


Wednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Association of Hospital and 
Institution Libraries, Audio-Visual Committee, 
Public Library Association, Library Service to 
the Blind Round Table, and Young Adult 
Services Division 

Helping Readers Who Present Special Problems, 
a panel discussion 

Panel members: Clara Lucioli, Hospital and 
Institutions Department, Public Library, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Eleanor T. Smith, Work with 
Adults, Public Library, Brooklyn; and others 
to be announced 

Discussion and demonstration of equipment 


INSTITUTE ON 
LIBRARY SERVICE TO AGING POPULATION 
June 22-26 
Cosponsored by the Office for Adult Education 
Advance registration required before May 15 to 
Eleanor Phinney, ALA headquarters 
Chairman, Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear, Free Li- 
brary, Madison, Wis., and chairman, ASD Li- 
brary Service to Áging Population Committee 


Monday, June 22, 8:00 a.m. 


Aging as it Affects the Individual and Society 
Presiding, Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear 


Welcome—Hon. Bertha S. Adkins, under secre- 


tary, U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Speaker—Ollie T. Randall, vice chairman, Na- 
tional Committee on the Áging 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:00 a.m. 


_ «Employment, Retirement, and Budgeting in the 


Later Years 
Presiding, Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, Donnell 


Library Center, New York Public Library, and 
chairman, Library Service to Labor Groups 
Joint Committee 

Panel discussion 

Panel members: Seymour L. Wolfbein, Division 
of Manpower and Employment Statistics, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C.; 
Elizabeth Ferguson, librarian, Institute of Life 
Insurance, New York; and one other to be 
announced 


Wednesday, June 24, 8:00 a.m. 


Health and Housing Problems in the Later 
Years 

Presiding, Mrs. Winifred E. Stone, National 
Committee on the Aging Library, New York 

Speakers—to be announced 


Thursday, June 25, 8:00 a.m. 


Aging successfully 

Presiding, Margaret Fulmer, Public Library, 
Whittier, Calif., and ASD vice president and 
president-elect 

Panel discussion 

Panel members: Charles Odell, director, Retired 
Workers Department, United Auto Workers of 
America, Detroit; Mrs. Dorothy L. Phillips, 
Adult Services, Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, Jamaica, N.Y.; and one other to be 
announced 


Friday, June 26, 8:00 a.m. 
The Task Ahead—The Library’s Role 
Presiding, Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear 
Panel discussion by observer librarians 
Moderator: Margaret E. Monroe, Graduate 


School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


Library Service to Labor Groups 


Joint Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Kuhn Oko, Service to 
Trade Unions, New York Public Library, Don- 
nell Library Center, 20 W. 53rd St, New 
York 


Thursday, June 25, 2:00 p.m. 


Tour of headquarters of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor—Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, 815 16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Department heads will talk briefly of their work, 
and a film will be shown 

Business meeting of the Joint Committee will 
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follow the tour at 4:00 р.м. at AFL-CIO head- 
quarters 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


(Section of the Public Library Association) 

President, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, 1807 Battery 
St. S.E., Little Rock, Ark.; secretary, Mrs. 
Samuel Berg, 8523 Schreiber Dr. Munster, 
Ind. 


Monday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Merlin M. Moore 
Membership business meeting 
Reports of committees 
Installation of incoming president 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
Monday, June 22, 9:30 a.m. 
Presiding, Alan N. Schneider, chairman 
Reports of Action, Membership, and Workshop 
Committees 
: Reports from state delegates 
Discussion 


Monday, June 22, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon meeting 


For AALT Officers, Assembly Delegates, Alter- 
nates, and official observers only 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


President, Elenora C. Alexander, Library Serv- 
ices, Houston Independent School District, 


Houston; executive secretary, Eleanor E. 
Ahlers, ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 
Reception and Tea 
Tickets, $1.50. Reservations with check or money 
order by June 10, to Blanche Helm, 6 Е, Nel- 
son Ave., Alexandria, Va. 


Thursday, June 25, 8:30 a.m. 

Presiding, Elenora C. Alexander 

Business meeting 

Strengthening School Libraries Through the 
National Defense Education Act—a sym- 
posium 

Moderator—John С. Lorenz, Library Services 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Speakers: 


Science—Paul E. Blackwood, Specialist, Ele- 
mentary Education, Instruction, Organiza- 
tion, and Services Branch, U. S. Office of 
Education 
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Foreign Languages—Marjorie C. Johnston, 
Specialist, Foreign Languages, U. S. Office 
of Education 

Mathematics—Daniel W. Snader, Specialist in 
Secondary School Mathematics, U. S. Office 
of Education 

Guidance—Frank L. Sievers, Chief, Guidance 
and Student Personnel Section, U. S. Office 
of Education 


Friday, June 26, 8:00 a.m. 


State Assembly Breakfast 

Tickets, $3.50. Reservations with check or money 
order by June 1), to Blanche Helm, 6 E. 
Nelson Ave., Alexandria, Va. 

Presiding, Mary K. Eakin, chairman, State As- 
sembly Planning Committee; and Mary V. 
Gaver, chairman, Standards Committee 

Implementation of the New Standards for School 
Libraries 
Philosophy, Framework, and Highlights of 

the New Standards—Frances Henne, co- 
chairman, Revision of the 1945 Standards 
Committee 

Representing the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum. Development, NEA—Doris 
Holmes, Professor of Education, Queens 
College, Flushing, N.Y. 

Representing the National Ássociation of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, NEA—Robert M. 
Amsden, Principal, Columbia High School, 
Maplewood, N.L. 

Representing the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA—Robert M. Isenberg, Assist- 
ant Director, Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA 

Discussion and summary 

Roll call of State Assembly 

Meeting of State Assembly representatives 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


President, S. Janice Kee, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison; secretary, Jean- 
nette Johnson, Michigan State Library, Lan- 
sing; executive secretary, Eleanor À. Ferguson, 
ALA headquarters 


Wednesday. June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


Membership meeting 

Presiding, S. Janice Kee 

How Can State Libraries Cooperate with Other 
State Departmen-s—speakers to be announced 

Business meeting . 


Thursday, June 25, 12:30 p.m.” 


Luncheon for members of Congress 
Cosponsored by ASL and Library Administration 
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Division's Governmental Relations Section 
Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, ALA president 
By invitation only. Invitations will be issued by 

presidents of state library associations and 

heads of state library extension agencies 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Finch College Li- 
brary, New York, N.Y.; secretary, Louis 
Shores, Library School, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee 


Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 


Mr. ALA, Carl Hastings Milam—Mrs. Emily 
Miller Danton, Birmingham 
Josephine Adams Rathbone—Wayne Shirley 


My Favorite Library School Teachers—Louis 
Shores 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


President, Lewis C. Branscomb, Ohio State 
University Library, Columbus; executive secre- 
tary, Richard B. Harwell, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 


Program—to be announced 
Business meeting 


Subject Specialists Section 


Chairman, Carson W. Bennett, Rose Polytechnic 
Institute Library, Terre Haute, Ind.; seere- 
tary, Frank N. Jones, Peabody Institute Li- 
brary, Baltimore 


Thursday, June 25, 10:00 a.m. 


Address—George S. Bonn, Science and Tech- 
nology Division, New York Public Library 
Business meeting 


University Libraries Section 


Chairman, Carl W. Hintz, University of Oregon 
Library, Eugene; secretary, Edith Scott, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Library, Norman 


ІУ ednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Carl W. Hintz 
The Professional Association and Sound Man- 
agement 
Philosophical Concepts of Professional Or- 
ganization—Frank A. Lundy, University of 
Nebraska Library, Lincoln 
Th& Professional Organization and Manage- 
ment—Ralph W. McComb, Pennsylvania 
. State University, University Park 
Business meeting 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 
President, Clara Lucioli, Public Library, Cleve- 
land; secretary, Martha Stovall, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital Library, Perry Point, 


Md.; executive secretary, Eleanor Phinney, 
ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Adult Services Division, 
Audio-Visual Committee, Library Service to 
the Blind Round Table, Public Library As- 
sociation, and Young Adult Services Division 

For program see Adult Services Division 


Thursday, June 25, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Clara Lucioli 
Business meeting 


Thursday, June 25, 1:00-5:09 p.m. 


Tours to National Library of Medicine and 
Clinical Center Library 
Tea will be served 


Friday, June 26, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 
Awards 
Speaker—to be announced 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Elizabeth Nesbitt, Library School, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; 
executive secretary, Mildred L. Batchelder, 
ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m. 


Membership business meeting 

Final nominations for Laura Ingalls Wilder 
Award 

Announcement of Frederic G. Melcher Scholar- 
ship recipient 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 


Newbery Caldecott Awards Dinner 
Tickets, $7.50 including gratuities. Send reserva- 
tions with check or money order to Mrs. 
Maureen K. Steinecke, D. C. Public Library, 
499 Pennsylvania Ave N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Tickets may be called for at the Newbery 
Caldecott ticket table near ALA Central 
Ticket Desk after conference opens 
Presentation of the medals—Mrs. Carolyn W. 
Field, Free Library, Philadelphia, chairman, 
Newbery Caldecott Awards Commitee: 
Newbery Medal to Mrs. Elizabeth George 
Speare for The Witch of Blackbird Pond 
(Houghton Mifflin) 
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Caldecott Medal to Barbara Соопеу for her 
illustrations for Chanticleer and the Fox 


(Crowell) 


Wednesday, June 24, 8:30 a.m.-12:00 noon 


Theme: Re-evaluation of Children’s Books 
Part I. Discussion at tables of ten of children’s 
books published more than five years ago. 
Advance registration necessary for table 
assignment. Send request for registration 
form to CSD office, ALA headquarters, 
before June 10. After June 10 to Mildred 
L. Batchelder. Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington 8, D.C. (Hold for arrival 
June 18) 
Members of ten CSD committees will be 
discussion leaders. Books to be discussed 
are listed in Top of the News, May 1959. 
Part П. Panel discussion of issues involved in 
re-evaluation—Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, 
New York Public Library, and chairman, 
“Books Worth Their Keep” Committee; and 
members of the committee 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Unesco Panel 


Chairman, Verner W. Clapp, Council on Library 
Resources, Inc., Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 a.m. 


Presiding, Verner W. Clapp 

Report of ALA Representative to U. S. National 
Commission for Unesco—William S. Dix, 
Princeton University Library 

Report of work of the Cultural Relations Com- 
mittee of the U. S, National Commission for 
Unesco—Lucile M. Morsch, Library of Con- 
gress 

Report of U. S. Representative in Unesco Ad- 
visory Committee for Bibliography—Ralph R. 
Shaw, School of Library Service, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J. 

The Library—Bibliography Program of Unesco 
—E. N. Petersen, Libraries Division, Unesco 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Jane Wilson, Asia Foundation Li- 
brary, San Francisco; secretary, Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, New York Public Library 


Sunday, June 21, 6:30 p.m. 


Dinner of the Americas 

Jointly sponsored with the International Rela- 
tions Committee and the Library Administra- 
tion Division's Public Relations Section 

Presiding, Emerson Greenaway, ALA president 
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Toastmaster, Verner W. Clapp, president, Coun- 
cil on Library Resources, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 

Free Circulation of Books in the Americas— 
Dr. José A. Mora, Secretary General, Organi- 
zation of Ámerican States, Washington, D.C. 

Tickets, $3.75. Send reservations with check or 
money order and self-addressed stamped re- 
turn envelope Бе оге May 25 to Robert Е. 
Delaney, chief, Central European Branch, IBS, 
U. S. Information Agency, Room 2346, Health, 
Education, and Welfare Building, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 


Membership business meeting 
Officer and committee reports 
Election of officers 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Sally Helfman, Donnell Library Cen- 
ter, New York Public Library, New York 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 a.m. 


Breakfast meeting 
Barbara Burhans, 1306 Orchard St., Alexandria, 
Va., chairman-elect in charge of arrangements 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


President, Katharine M. Stokes, Western Mich- 
igan University Library, Kalamazoo; execu- 
tive secretary, Hazel B. Timmerman, ALA 
headquarters 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Katharine M. Stokes 

Membership meetirg 

Standards in Library Technology—Frederick J. 
Schlink, president, Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
Washington, D.C 

President's report-—Katharine M. Stokes 

Reports of section chairmen: 
Buildings and Equipment—Keith Doms 
Financial Ádmiristration—Ralph Н. Parker 
Governmental Relations—Louise F. Rees 
Library Organization and Management— 

Roger B. Frarcis 

Personnel Ádministration— William Chait 
Public Relations—Mrs. Gretchen С. Conduitte 

Report of Recruiting Committee—Myrl Ricking, 
Public Library, Milwaukee, chairman 

Report of Electior. Committee—Fritz Veit, Chi- 
cago Teachers College Library, Chicago, 
chairman . 

Introduction of new officers ` 

Inauguration of incoming president 
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Buildings and Equipment Section 


Chairman, Keith Doms, Carnegie Library, Pitts- 
burgh; secretary, Marion Bernice Wiese, 
School Libraries, Baltimore Department of 
Education, Baltimore 


Monday, June 22, 8:30 a.m. 
Presiding, Keith Doms 
Program and business meeting 
To Remodel or Not to Remodel 
Speakers: Harry N. Peterson, D. C. Public Li- 
brary, Washington; and J. Russell Bailey, 
architect, Orange, Va. 


Financial Administration Section 


Chairman, Ralph H. Parker, University of Mis- 


~~ souri Library, Columbia; secretary, Edward 


A. Wight, School of Librarianship, University 
of California, Berkeley 


Tuesday, June 23, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Ralph H. Parker 

Program and business meeting 

Purchasing of Library Materials at the State 
Level 

Speakers: C. L. Magnuson, State Supervisor of 
Purchases, Hartford, Conn.; and a state li- 
brarian to be announced 

Discussion 

Committee reports 


Governmental Relations Section 


Chairman, Louise F. Rees, Michigan State Li- 
brary, Lansing; secretary, Louise A. Nixon, 
Nebraska Public Library Commission, Lincoln 


Tuesday, June 23, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Louise F. Rees 
Program and business meeting 
What the Proposed Revision of the Copyright 
Act Means to Libraries, a panel discussion 
Moderator: L. Quincy Mumford, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 
Topics and Panel members: 
Background  statement—Benjamin Kaplan, 
Harvard Law School, Cambridge, Mass. 
The Librarian's Position in Relation to Fair 
Use—Edward G. Freehafer, New York Pub- 
lic Library 
Value and Use of the Copyright Notice by 
Librarians—speaker to be announced 
The Profession's View Regarding the Require- 
ment of the Deposit Program— speaker to 
be announced 
Factors Influencing the Publishers’ Positions 
in Copyright Revision—Dan Lacy, Ameri- 
can Book Publishers, Inc., New York 


Arthur Fisher, Register of Copyrights, Library 
of Congress, and members of ‘his staff will 
assist the panel in answering questions from 
the floor 

Report of the Federal Relations Committee— 

Roger H. McDonough, Division of State Li- 

brary, Archives and History, Department of 

Education, Trenton, N.J., chairman 

Other committee reports 


Library Organization and Management Section 


Chairman, Roger B. Francis, Publie Library, 
South Bend, Ind.; secretary, Alta M. Parks, 
Public Library, Gary, Ind. 


Monday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Roger B. Francis 
Program and business meeting 


Personnel Administration Section 


Chairman, William Chait, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Library, Dayton; sec- 
retary, Marjorie C. Donaldson, Public Library, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Monday, June 22, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, William Chait 

Program and business meeting 

The Librarian Trainee Program as an Aid to 
Recruiting (exemplifed by the New York 
State Plan) 

Topics and speakers: 

History of the Plan—Harold W. Tucker, 
Queens Borough Public Librery, Jamaica, 
N.Y. 

Description of the Plan—Alan L. Heyneman, 
New York Public Library 

Results of the Plan—Harold S. Hacker, Ro- 
chester Public Library and Monroe County 
Library System, Rochester, N.Y. 

Gradual Retirement— Benefits to the Employee 
and Employer (summary of plan being de- 
veloped for the federal government) —James 
С. O'Brien, Career Executive Board, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Discussion 

Business 


Public Relations Section 


Chairman, Mrs. Gretchen G. Conduitte, Public 
Library, Jacksonville, Fla.; secretary, Neal F. 
Austin, Public Library, High Point, N.C. 


Monday, June 22, 4:30 p.m. 


Presiding, Mrs. Gretchen G. Conduitte 
Program and business meeting 
Public Relations in Government—L. Rohe Wal- 
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ter, special assistant (public relations) to 
Postmaster General, U. S. Post Office De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. 

Business 


FRIENDS OF LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 
Chairman, William R. Holman, Public Library, 


San Antonio 


Monday, June 22, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 

Tickets, $4.25 including gratuities, Reservations 
with check or money order to Wilmer H. 
Baatz, 5814 Amherst Ave., Springfield, Va. 
Make checks payable to Friends of the Li- 
brary of Springfield, Va. Tickets may also be 
obtained at the Friends of Libraries ticket 
table near ALA Central Ticket Desk after 
conference opens. l 

Presiding, Wiliam R. Holman 

Two Writers! Reasons for Writing Books—Dr. 
Harry А. and Bonaro W. Overstreet 

Discussion 


Recruiting Committee 


Chairman, Myrl Ricking, Public Library, Mil. 
waukee 


Monday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 
Presiding, Myrl Ricking 
The Counselor-Librarian Team in Recruiting, 
a panel discussion 
Panel members—to be announced 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 
President, Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins, Publie 


Library, Detroit; executive secretary, Robert 
L. Gitler, ALA headquarters 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 a.m. 


Membership business meeting 
Committee reports 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 


One-day Symposium on “New Standards for Un- 
dergraduate Library Education” 

Cosponsored by American Association of School 
Librarians; Association of American Library 
Schools; Association of College and Research 
Libraries, Teacher Education Libraries Sec- 
tion; Library Administration Division, Рег- 
sonnel Administration Section; and LED 
Teachers Section 

Presiding, Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins 

Program Chairman, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, 
New York Public Library, New York 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00-11:45 a.m. 
The New Undergraduate Standards in Relation to 
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the National Accrediting Agencies and State 
Department of Eduration—a panel discussion 

Moderator: Mrs. Fraaces Lander Spain 

Panel members: Mary V. Gaver, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J.; Nancy Jane Day, State 
Department of Education, Columbia, S.C.; 
Carolyn I. Whitenack, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 

Beta Phi Mu Award ` 


Tuesday, June 23, 12:00 noon 


Luncheon meeting 

Tickets, $4.25. Reservations with check or money 
order and self-addressed stamped return en- 
velope before June 10, to John Lorenz, Reser- 


vations Chairman, LED Joint Luncheon, Li. 


brary Services Branch, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Presiding, Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins 

Theory and Philosophy of Accreditation—Wil- 
lam K. Selden, executive secretary, National 
Commission on Aczrediting, Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, June 23, 2:00 p.m. 


Implications of the Mew Standards for Graduate 
Library Schools, Library Personnel Officers, 
and Certifying Agencies—a panel discussion 

Moderator: Lester Asheim, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 

Panel members: Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Li- 
brary School, University of Chicago; Mary 
Leona Huber, Encch Pratt Free Library, Bal- 
timore; Irving А. Verschoor, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, N.Y. 


Teachers Section 
Chairman, Irving Lieberman, School of Librari- 
anship, Universit; of Washington, Seattle; 
secretary, Margaret E. Monroe, Graduate 


School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m.-4:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with Library Education Division 
For program see Library Education Division 


Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 
Committee reports 
Bylaws revision 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND ROUND TABLE 


Chairman, Charles Gallozzi, Library of Congress, . 
Washington, D.C.; secretary, Mrs. Doris Whit- 
tier, Public Library, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Monday, June 22, 4:30 p.m. 


Survey of Library Service to the Blind—Ralph 
R. Shaw, Graduate School of Library Serv- 
ice, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, NJ. 

Role of the American Foundation for the Blind 
in Library Service—M. Robert Barnett, Ex- 
ecutive Director, New York 

Discussion 


Wednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Adult Services Division 
For program see Adult Services Division 


Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 


Business meeting 
Committee reports 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


President, Mrs. Lura G. Currier, State Library 
Commission, Jackson, Miss.; executive secre- 
tary, Eleanor A. Ferguson, ALA headquarters 


Wednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 


Joint meeting with Adult Services Division 
For program see Adult Services Division 


Friday, June 26, 10:00 a.m. 
How Can the Public Library Meet the Intel- 
lectual Challenge of the Times? 
Presiding—to be announced 
Speaker—to be announced 
Panel discussion 
Leader: Harold S. Hacker, Public Library, Ro- 
chester, N.Y. 
To meet the intellectual challenge of the times 
Topics and panel members: 
We need public libraries—a civic leader 
We support public libraries—an appropriating 
official 
We work for public libraries—a library trus- 
tee 
Business meeting 


Armed Forces Librarians Section 


Program Chairman, Mariana J. Thurber, Special 
Services Division, TAGO, U. S. Department of 
the Army, Washington, D.C.; Section secre- 
tary, Elizabeth С, Fuller, Headquarters Li- 
brary, Tactical Air Command, Langley U. S. 
Air Force Base, Va. 


: Thursday, June 25, 10:00 a.m. 
Developing the Mind of the Military Man 
Formal and Informal Education of Officer and 
Enlisted Man—Col. Robert W. Sylvester, 
Military Personnel Procurement Division, 


Office of the Adjutant General, Department 
of the Army, Washington, D.C. 

Role of Books and Libraries—speaker to be 
announced 

The World Scene: Military Personnel, In- 
formed Ambassadors—speaker to be ап- 
nounced 

Role of Books and Libraries—Dr. Stefan А. 
Possony, Professor of International Politics, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 


Thursday, June 25, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon meeting 
Speaker—to be announced 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Everett T. Moore, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Los Angeles; secretary, David 
R. Watkins, Yale University Library, New 
Haven, Conn.; executive secretary, Cora M. 
Beatty, ALA headquarters. 


Monday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Everett T. Moore 

Program chairman, Thomas S. Shaw, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Interlibrary Loans—a panel discussion 

Moderator: Foster M. Palmer, Harvard College 
Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Panel members: Legare H. B. Obear, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C., and others to be 
announced 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, Everett T. Moore 

Membership meeting 

Address—Louis B. Wright, director, Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, D.C. 

Presentation of the Isadore Gilbert Mudge 
Award 

Presentation of the Oberly Memorial Award 

Introduction of new officers 

Remarks by incoming president—Katharine С. 
Harris, Public Library, Detroit 


Tuesday, June 23, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Everett T. Moore 

Government Publications as Reference Tools— 
a panel discussion 

‚ Moderator: to be announced 

Panel members: Lemuel Banks, UL. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior Library; Paul Berry, 
Library of Congress; and others to be an- 
nounced 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 
Presiding, Everett T. Moore 
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Reference Librarians and Editors of Reference 
Books—a panel discussion 

Moderator: to be announced 

Panel members: Theodore Waller, Grolier So- 
ciety, Inc., and Americana Corporation, New 
York; Charles J. Shaw, H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, New York; John L. Nolan, Library of 
Congress; and others to be announced 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 
President, F. Bernice Field, Yale University 
Library, New Haven, Conn.; executive secre- 
tary, Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, ALA head- 


quarters 


Monday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with RTSD Cataloging and Clas- 
sification Section 

Presiding, F. Bernice Field 

Cataloging in Source: 

The Experiment from the Viewpoint of the 
Library of Congress—C. Sumner Spalding, 
Library of Congress 

The Experiment from the Viewpoint of the 
Publisher—Roy B. Eastin, U. S. Government 
Printing Office 

Consumer Reaction Survey— Virginia Drewry, 
State Department of Education, Atlanta 


Tuesday, June 23, 10:00 a.m. 


Presiding, F. Bernice Field 
Membership meeting 

Officer and committee reports 
Introduction of new officers 
Remarks by incoming president 


Acquisitions Section 
Chairman, Robert E. Kingery, Preparation Di- 
vision, New York Public Library; secretary, 
Stephen W. Ford, University of Michigan 
Library, Ann Arbor 


Tuesday, June 23, 2:00 p.m. 


Presiding, Robert E. Kingery 

Program chairman, Robert D. Stevens, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Latin American Seminars-—Marietta Daniels, Co- 
lumbus Memorial Library, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C. 

Public Law 480— Rutherford D. Rogers, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. ‚ 

Farmington Plan Survey-~Robert Vosper, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Libraries, Lawrence 


FOREIGN DESIDERATA PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Frank L. Schick, Library Services 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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Wednesday, June 24, 8:30 a.m. 


Report of plans for publication of FDP lists in 
France, Italy, and Spain 

Speakers—Daniel Melcher, R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, New York; and Albert Saifer, editor, 
TAAB 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Chairman, Gertrude І. Oellrich, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J.; secretary, Wesley C. 
Simonton, Library School, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis 


Monday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 


Joint meeting with RTSD | 
For program see Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division 


Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 


Membership meeting 

Presiding, Gertrude L. Oellrich 

Officer and committee reports 

Award of Margaret Mann Citation 

Vote on proposal: Shall the Award’s restriction 
be removed, namely that “nominees for the 
Award must be members of the Cataloging 
and Classification Section of the АГА Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division”? 

Introduction of new officers 

Social hour, 5:30 р.м. 

Local chairman, Alpheus L. Walter, Card Di- 
vision, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dutch treat refreshments ` 


Copying Methods Section 


Chairman, James E. Skipper, Michigan State 
University, Lansing; secretary, George A. 
Schwegmann, Jr., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Tuesday, June 23, 8:30 p.m. 


Membership meeting 

Presiding, James E. Skipper 

What's Wrong with Microforms?-—speaker to be 
announced 


Serials Section 


Chairman, Dorothy J. Comins, Wayne State Uni- 
versity Library, Detroit; secretary, James W. 
Barry, Jr, National Library of Medicine, 
Washington, D.C. 


Monday, June 22, 4:30 p.m. Ы 


Membership meeting 
Presiding, Dorothy J. Comins 
Program—to be announced 
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STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Chairman, George M. Bailey, University of Cali- 
fornia Library, Davis; secretary, Walter C. 
Allen, Dayton and Montgomery County Pub- 
lic Library, Dayton 


Wednesday, June 24, 4:30 p.m. 


Program meeting 

Leadership Training in the Staff Association— 
Robert M. Holmes, Jr., Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


President, Pauline Winnick, Public Library, 
Boston; executive secretary, Mildred L. Batch- 
elder, ALA headquarters 


Sunday, June 21, 2:00 p.m. 
Friday, June 26, 1:00 p.m. 


YASD World of Books show. Conference Pro- 
gram Director, Sara L. Siebert, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore. Continuously during 


periods when ALA Exhibit area in the Shore- 
ham Hotel is open, consultants will be availa- 
ble on introduction of books through shows 
and fairs. Two 25-minute "shows" a day will 
demonstrate use of the show in introducing 
twelfth-grade students to the continuing value 
of publie library services. Shows will be sched- 
шеа Monday 4:30 and 5:15 F.M. and Tues- 
day through Friday, 9:00 and 10:00 a.m. These 
and extra shows if demand warrants will be 
announced on placard at entrance to the 


YASD World of Books area. 


Monday, June 22, 2:00 p.m. 
Membership business meeting 
Publishers Relations Committee 
Book Bait Project evaluation 
Asia Project developments 


WV ednesday, June 24, 10:00 a.m. 
Joint program with Adult Services Division 
For program see Adult Services Division 
eee 





Conference notes 


Newbery Caldecott Dinner 


THIS YEAR’S NEWBERY CALDECOTT DINNER 
sponsored by the Children’s Services Division 
will be in the attractive ballroom of the Sher- 
aton Park Hotel. It is scheduled for 8:30 P.M., 
Tuesday, June 23, 1959. The unusual hour 
has been arranged to allow ample time follow- 
ing the 4:30 p.m. General Session which will 
be of special interest to those who attend the 
dinner. All who attend the annual conference 
are invited to attend, and in this spacious set- 
ting everyone can be assured an unobstructed 
view of the medal awarding ceremony and of 
the speakers. 

Tickets are $7.50 including gratuities. Res- 
ervations accompanied by check or money 
order should be sent to the Newbery Calde- 
cott Dinner Reservations Chairman, Mrs. 
Maureen K. Steinecke, D. C. Public Library, 
499 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W., Washington 1, 

“Ю.С. Those wishing to sit together should 
send a group reservation. Those attending 
their first ALA annual conference or their 


first Newbery Caldecott dinner are asked to 
so indicate. 

A cash bar will be set up in the Florentine 
Foyer at the entrance to the ballroom and 
cocktails will be served from 7:30 to 8:30 
Р.М. to those who are attending the dinner. 


ALA Group Insurance Plien 


Representatives of the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan will have a booth in the exhibit area. 
Here conference attendants may cbtain infor- 
mation on this income protection insurance, 
including its new benefit of optional hospital 
and surgical coverage for dependents. They 
may also secure facts about the new Senior 
ALA Hospital-Surgical Plan for retired or 
over age seventy ALA personal members and 
their spouses. 


Buildings and Equipment Booth 


Librarians and architects with building and 
equipment problems will wish to visit the 
buildings and equipment booth sponsored by 
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the Library Administration Division Section 
on Buildings and Equipment. 

Architectural drawings, pictures, and slides 
of public, school, college, university, and hos- 
pital libraries" may be examined as well as 
interiors showing arrangement and equipment 
of various library departments. 

А. consultant service will be maintained at 
the booth with librarians and architects on 
duty to advise on planning or remodeling. 


Conference Placement Service 


A simpli&ed Contact Placement Clearing 
House will be available during the Washing- 
ton Conference to employers and to librarians 
interested in changing positions. An office 
will be provided 1) where employers may 
post notices of vacancies and leave messages 
for persons interested in vacancies, and 2) 
where librarians interested in changing posi- 
tions may see the posted vacancies, leave 
messages for employers, and post notices of 
their availability. 

Employers are asked to furnish all notices 
of vacancies for posting on one side of a 5" x 
9" card or sheet. Each notice should include 
the name and location of the library, title of 
position open, the salary offered, the minimum 
requirements, the name of the person inter- 
viewing, his conference address and telephone 
number, and the days he will be at confer- 
ence. At least twenty duplicate copies of each 
notice should be furnished for distribution to 
interested individuals. 

Librarians interested in new positions who 


wish to post notices of their availability are 


asked to furnish on one side of a 5" x 8" 
card or sheet, name, permanent address, con- 
ference address and telephone number, days 
they wil be at conference, a brief statement 
of their qualifications, types of positions they 
wish, location desired, and salary require- 
ment. At least twenty duplicate copies of the 
notice to be posted should be provided for 
distribution to interested employers. 

No blind advertisements will be accepted 
for posting, either from employers or from 
those desiring to change positions. No no- 
tices will be posted unless the individual is 
attending the Washington Conference. An 
employer not at Washington may designate 
other members of his staff or another librar- 
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jan to interview candidates provided that per- 
son knows that library, the details about the 
vacancy, and has agreed to interview inter- 
ested individuals. Тһе hours the office will be 
open and its location will be announced in 
the official conference program. 

The staff of the ofiice will confine its activi- 
ties to posting notices, taking written mes- 
sages, and other routines. It will not suggest 
pérsons for positions, evaluate records or 
openings, accept records of vacancies or per- 
sons which are not to be posted, post notices 
which do not contain the basic information 
listed above, accept records for posting prior 


to the conference week, ог do any follow-up—... 


after the conference. No placement notices 
will be posted on bulletin boards except those 
in this office. 


Breakfast, Luncheon, Tea, and Dinner Tickets 


As a convenience for conference delegates, 
there will be an ALA Central Ticket Desk 
for the sale during the conference of tickets 
for all breakfast, luncheon, tea, and dinner 
meetings for whick tickets will be sold in 
advance. 

If you are resporsible for such tickets you 
are asked to make use of this ticket service 
by arranging for the sale through this central 
desk. The supply cf tickets to be placed on 
sale, numbered consecutively and accompa- 
nied by full information, should be in the 
hands of Cora M. Beatty at the ALA Office, 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago by May 25. 

Please observe the following points so that 
the ticket desk may function efficiently: 


l. Name, date, hour, place, price of function, and 
ticket number should appear on the face of ticket. 

2. Tickets should be 2 convenient size for handling, 
preferably about 3 x 214 inches. 

8. Tickets given to the Ticket Desk for sale for each 
funetion must be numbered consecutively begin- 
ning at one. 

4. Tickets for which reservations have been accepted 
in advance will по! be handled; only those ready 
for open sale are to be supplied. 

5. There should be only one price for all tickets for 
a given function. I: is advisable to have the price 
of the ticket include tax and gratuity, and avoid 
odd cents. 

6. The supply of tickets should be accompaniéd by 
the following inforraation: 

a. Day and hour when advance sale should close * 
b. Name of group representative authorized to deal 
with the ticket desk. 
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7. Payment by the Central Ticket Desk to the au- 
thorized representative will be in cash. 


Professional Information Center 


The Professional Information Center will be 
located in Booths 6 and 7 in the commercial 
Exhibits area of the Shoreham Hotel. Library 
periodicals and bulletins, reports, surveys, 
procedural and users’ manuals, policy state- 
ments, and audio-visual material, as well as 
other literature of interest to librarians will 
be on display and available for examination. 
Also, basic library science reference tools will 
be available for consultation. The Center will 
be in charge of Evelyn Zahig, of the Head- 


“quarters Library. 


Library School Reunions 


Thursday, June 25, has been designated by 
the Conference Program Committee for li- 
brary school reunions during the Washington 
ALA Conference. The following schools have 
indicated their intention to hold reunions: 
Atlanta, California, Carnegie, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Columbia, Denver, Drexel, 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Peabody, Pratt, Rutgers, 
Simmons, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Western Reserve, and Wisconsin. 


YASD World of Books Fair 


Hi Ho, Come to the Fair—The World of 
Books Fair sponsored by the Young Adult 
Services Division. Open to all who attend the 
conference who are interested in— 
Adult books for young adults 
Techniques for introducing books to teen 
agers 
А. core collection of books known to cap- 
ture the immediate interest of high-school 
seniors headed for careers, further study, 
and marriage 
Free young adult book lists 
A free brochure describing the World of 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Books show and adaptations, including 
such practical aspects as costis, how to 
snare a sponsor, and a blueprint for a 


book booth. 


See the World of Books in action in ALA 
Exhibits area throughout conference week. 
Two 25-minute shows a day, more as needed, 
will demonstrate how this gala exhibit, inter- 
esting book lists, and presentations appealing 
to teen agers are used to attract seniors in 
high school to public library services and ma- 
terials of special interest to them. High-school 
librarians and publie library young adult li- 
brarians will staff the World of Books fair 
area at all times when ALA Exhibiis are open 
to consult on problems of selection and in- 
troduction of books to teen agers. 


Preconference Institute 


An Institute on Adult Books for Young Peo- 
ple will be held in Washington, June 20-21, 
sponsored by the Young Adult Services Divi- 
sion. It will provide opportunity for high- 
school librarians, public library young adult 
librarians, and other librarians who work 
with teen-age young people, to meet with pub- 
lishers to discuss the kinds of books being 
used from current publishers’ lists and sug- 
gestions of additional books which would be 
desirable. Publishers and librarians will also 
consider how to reach this special market. 
The Institute has been arranged by the 
YASD Publishers’ Relations Committee, chair- 
man, Grace P. Slocum, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary. Sessions will begin Saturday, June 20; 
will include a dinner Saturday evening; and 
will end Sunday morning. On Sunday after- 
noon at 2:00, the YASD World of Books Fair 
will open in the ALA Exhibit area. Informa- 
tion about registration fees as well as the 
complete program can be obtained from the 
chairman or YASD Office, ALA headquarters. 
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HEROES or AMERICA SERIES 
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ANDY JACKSON by Polly Angell 
BAEK OF BEYOND by George Franklin 
THE BELLS OF CARMEL by Edith Blackburn 


BIG BRIDGE TO BROOKLYN by Frances Browin - 


THE BIG COUNTRY hy Edward Herron 
CAPTIVE ISLAND by August Derleth 

CAPTURED WORDS hy Frances Browin 

THE CHALLENGERS by Jo Lundy 

CHEROKEE STRIP by Aileen Fisher 

COONSKIN FOR A GENERAL by Alma B, Weber 
COUNTRY OF THE HAWK by August Derleth 
COWMAN'S KINGDOM by Edmund Collier 

DAY OF GLORY by Philip Spencer 

DE SOTO: CHILD OF THE SUN by Wm. Steele 
EMPIRE OF FUR by August Derleth 

THE FIGHTING QUAKER by Frank Latham 

A FLAG. FOR LAFITTE by Frederick Lane: 

FIRST ADMIRAL by Frederick Lane 

GRAY BONNETS by Slater Brown 

GRAY RIDERS by Manly Wellman 

THE GREATEST ADVENTURE by Frederick Lane 
GREEN GROWS THE PRAIRIE by Charlie Simon 
HOMESTEAD OF THE FREE by Aileen Fisher 
JED SMITH: TRAIL BLAZER.by Frank B. Latham 
KING OF THE CLIPPERS by Edmund Collier 


These outstanding fifty titles portray the common man of all our early American 
forefathers as the real heroes, who with courage, vision and perserverance molded 
this great land of ours into the world's greatest-democracy. 

These high interest level and low vocabulary books are ideal for the slow reader 
as well as the advanced. 

Especially directed to children between the ages of 10-16, grades 4-10, these 
books make excellent supplementary reading for a broad curriculum area. 

Each is attractively bound in sturdy library bindings. Only $81.50 for fifty titles. 
$1.75 each if you order individual titles. 


LAND OF GRAY GOLD hy August Derleth 

THE LAW OR THE GUN hy Frank Latham 

LET THE MOON GO BY by Emma Sterne 
LITTLE GIANT OF SCHENECTADY hy D. Markey 
LONG BLACK SCHOONER hy Emma Sterne 
THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER hy Frederick Lane 
MARK TWAIN hy Blaise Lane 

MEDALS FOR MORSE һу Jean Latham 

MEN OF FLIGHT by Charles Verrall 

ONE BIT OF LAND hy Edith Blackburn 
OVER-MOUNTAIN BOY by Wm. Steele 
PASSAGE TO TEXAS by Iris Vinton 

PAT & THE IRON HORSE by Polly Angell 
PRINTER’S DEVIL by Emma Sterne 

RETURN OF THE ALASKAN by Edward Herron 
RIVER OF GOLD hy Clifford Cheshire 

SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY by Wilbur Granberg 
STORY OF ELI WHITNEY by Jean Latham 
TIMBER! by Aileen Fisher 

WAGON WHEELS hy Wm. Breyfogle 
WATCHTOWERS AND DRUMS by Emma Sterne 
WHEAT WON'T WAIT hy Adele Nathan 
WILDCAT, THE SEMINOLE by Electa Clark 
WINDS OF CHANGE by Rhoda Wyngard 

WITH SWORD AND PEN by Bradford Smith 


SEND ORDERS OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO: 


AMERICAN PUBLISHERS CORPORATION 





1024 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





The Freer Gallery of Art 


FREER GALLERY OF ART 


Art galleries, museums, libraries 


in the Washington area 
by Elsa S. Freeman 


ART GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS 


ONE OF OUR FRIENDS, a colonel’s lady, once a 
month makes a command appearance, with 
others of her ilk, before the wife of her hus- 
band’s general. They are then led about the 
galleries and museums of Washington and 
made “couth.” Our friend’s three-year tour of 
Е duty is over and cul. 
к ture envelops her. 
She has exhausted 
herself, but пої 
places to visit. 

The National Gal- 
[ету of Art* has one 
of the country’s fin- 
est collections of 
masterpieces of Eu- 
ropean and Ameri- 
can painting and 
some sculpture, drawings, ceramics, and prints 
—all magnificently hung and displayed. Its 
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* Ásterisks indicate that the institution has a li- 
brary; many are superior ones. 


Mrs. Freeman is librarian of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, W ashington, D.C. She 
ewrites that this article “is necessarily a 
minuscule handling of these subjects; for the 
libraries it is infinitesimal.” 


strongest fields are paintings of the Italian 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, of the English 
and American eighteenth century, and of the 
French Impressionist and Post-Impressionist 
periods. It also has glorious Rembrandts, El 
Grecos, Rubens, Holbeins, and many others. 

The Corcoran Gallery of Art* emphasizes 
particularly American paintings, sculpture, 
and drawings, but has other schools and 
media. It is Washington's most comprehensive 
privately endowed gallery and has its best- 
known art school. The Phillips Gallery, estab- 
lished as a museum of modern art, has de- 
veloped beyond that, although nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Western art predominates. 
Daumier, Braque, and Renoir are well repre- 
sented. The gallery is in a converted mansion 
with beautiful furnishings and rugs about to 
provide a natural setting for paintings. The 
Freer Gallery* is, unfortunately, sometimes 
overlooked. It has superb Chinese, Japanese, 
Indian, and Near Eastern bronzes, jade, sculp- 
ture, paintings, ceramics, calligraphy, early 
Biblical manuscripts. and the Peacock Room, 
decorated by Whistler. 

Although the Smithsonian Institution" in- 
cludes, among other things, the National Gal. 
lery of Árt and the Freer Gallery of Art, the 
label is popularly limited to the complex of 
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buildings known as the Arts and Industries 
Building, the Museum of Natural History, and 
the Aircraft Building. Included in the displays 
here are paintings, graphic arts, numismatic 
and philatelic materials, inaugural costumes 
of the First Ladies, antique furniture, textiles, 
historic and current uniforms, automobiles, 
coaches, airplanes, ships, engines, ceramics, 
glass, Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis,” a 
hall of health, a duplicate of the Vanguard 
rocket, anthropological exhibits of Eskimos 
and Indians, mammals, birds, insects, botani- 
cal specimens, fish, and the Hope Diamond. 
Some items are hidden by dust and dim light- 
ing; others are dramatically and imaginatively 
exhibited. Where possible, dioramas and life- 
like, three-dimensional figures in their natural 
habitat are displayed. 

Among other museums are the Lincoln 
Museum (Ford’s Theatre), Anderson House 
(national headquarters of the Society of the 
Cincinnati and the place where the Secretary 
of State entertains foreign dignitaries), 
Truxtun-Decatur Naval Museum, National 
Geographic Society,* Octagon House* (na- 
tional headquarters of the American Institute 
of Architects), the National Housing Center* 
(exhibits of contemporary building equip- 
ment, methods, and materials), Textile 
Musem* (Near and Far Eastern ancient and 
contemporary textiles and rugs), Department 
of the Interior Museum" (development of the 
West and an Indian crafts shop), and the 
Department of Commerce's Aquarium.” 

Art exhibits are frequently held at the Arts 
Club, the foreign film theaters, colleges, uni- 
versities, and public libraries. George Wash- 
ington University Library and the Alexandria 
Public Library are particularly notable for 
these. There also are many private galleries 
such as Artists’ Mart, Franz Bader, Millicent 
Chatel, Collectors’ Corner, De Franceschi’s 
Italian Art, Fantasy, Gres, IFA, Indonesian, 
Jefferson Place, Veerhof. Most of these show 
and sell contemporary work. Recently two new 
galleries opened with opposite aims—the 
Orego (avant garde) and Capital (objective 
and nonabstract art). 


LIBRARIES 


Washington, with its surrounding counties, 
is one of the two areas of the world that rank 
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foremost in library resources. It is second 
only to New York City, and its 275 or more 
libraries cover a tremendous range and 
variety both in content and in architecture. 

Tours to many of the libraries will be part 
of the conference program; most of the others 
will welcome awed and eager colleagues." The 
library tours are tentatively scheduled for 
Thursday afternoon, June 25, and include: 
Falls Church Public Library, Alexandria Pub- 
lic Library, and the Army Library at the 
Pentagon; the libraries at the Department of 
Agriculture, the International Monetary Fund, 
and Dumbarton Oaks; the National Library 
of Medicine and the National Institutes -of 
Health Library; the libraries of Catholic Uni- 
versity, the University of Maryland, and Gal- 
laudet College; branches of the District of 
Columbia and the Montgomery County Pub- 
lic Libraries; and libraries of the National 
Archives, National Gallery of Art, Folger, and 
the Government Printing Office. The travel 
prospectuses to be distributed at the registra- 
tion desk will tell which libraries have new or 
partially new edifices. 

Unequaled elsewhere is the concentration 
of government libraries serving the legislative, 
judicial, and executive branches. The Library 
of Congress and the Supreme Court Library 
were created to help the first two. The former, 
probably the largest library in the world 
(thirty-seven million items!) has an eminence 
of resources in many fields, each of which, 
such as law or history, would be outstanding 
by itself. Not only is it indispensable to Con- 
gress, but it long ago expanded its activities to 
serve the whole scholarly world. Aside from 
the encyclopedic nature of its collections of 
books and pamphlets, it has superlative col- 
lections of newspapers, manuscripts, maps, 
microfilms, motion pictures, music pieces, 


*The best guide to Washington libraries, though 
out of date in details, is Library and Reference Fa- 
cilities in the Area of the District of Columbia, 5th 
edition, 1955, 183 p., available from the Card Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress at $1.35. Copies will 
be on sale at the Library of Congress exhibit booth 
in the Shoreham Hotel during the Washington Con- 
ference. An excellent discussion of governmental li- 
braries is “Current Trends in the Libraries of the 
United States Government,” edited by Verner W.* 
Clapp and Scott Adams, Library Trends, Vol. 2, No. 
1 (July 1953), 170 p. 
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recordings, photographs, prints, slides, post- 
ers, books in braille.? 

In the executive branch, every fedexal de- 
partment and almost every agency, independ- 
ent or otherwise, has one or more libraries. 
The Department of Defense alone has about 
forty. These research libraries, technical in- 
formation, or documentation centers specialize 
in the subject interests of their agency's activi- 
ties, with informal "Farmington Plans" for 
the allocation of subject responsibility. Often 
periodicals, technical reports, pamphlets, 
maps, or photographs outnumber the books. 
Some of the "libraries" may be mostly ad- 
ministrative centers for such world-wide li- 
brary systems as those provided by the U. S. 
Army, U. S. Navy, U. S. Air Force, and the 
U. S. Information Agency. 

Many of the libraries in the executive 
branch are among the most comprehensive 
and distinguished in their fields. In this cate- 
gory are the National Library of Medicine, 
the Department of Agriculture Library, the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Departmental 
Library, the National Bureau of Standards 
Library, the Department of Labor Library, 
the Patent Office Scientific Library, and the 
Weather Bureau Library. A fairly random 
alphabetical selection calls attention to the 
libraries of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Bureau of the Budget, the Bureau of 
the Census, the National Archives, the Naval 
Research Laboratory, the Tariff Commission, 
the Veterans Administration—all with im- 
portant and unique holdings and services. 
College and university libraries such as 
Gallaudet (specializing in the literature on 
the education of the deaf) and Howard 
(Negro literature) are also federal libraries. 
The Interior Department Central Library 
would be worth visiting—entirely aside from 
its natural resources collections—because, un- 
like most executive libraries, it is handsomely 
housed, replete with walnut paneling, in quar- 
ters actually designed for a library. 

Although each of these libraries serves 
primarily the unit of government that brought 
it into being, it also performs many services to 
the publie and to the library world. As li- 


>The Washington Conference general reception is 
to be held at the Library of Congress on the evening 
of June 22, following the first General Session. 


brarians it is to our advantage to acquaint 
ourselves with them. Their huge resources for 
research are freely open to readers. With the 
Library of Congress as the center, they pro- 
vide bibliographie, reference, interlibrary 
loan, abstracting, translating, document-dis- 
tributing, cataloging, and classification serv- 
ices of immeasurable importance. 

Beautiful to behold, a joy to work in, and 
nongovernmental are the Folger Shakespeare 
Library and the Dumbarton Oaks Research 
Library. The former, Amherst College's mis- 
sion to the South, has the largest collection of 
Shakespeariana in the world and the best in 
the Western Hemisphere on English civiliza- 
tion in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Also, it has a perfect Elizabethan theater. 
Dumbarton Oaks, a bit of Harvard on foreign 
soil, features the medieval. 

Ámong other interesting libraries are those 
of the Pan American Union (Latin America) 
and the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion (history and genealogy). Distinctive to 
Washington are the embassy libraries, such 
as that of the imposing British Embassy. The 
headquarters of many trade and professional 
associations are located here. Most of these, 
such as the Association of American Rail- 
roads’ Bureau of Railway Economics, have 
libraries. This one has an outstanding collec- 
tion on transportation economics. 

Like most other large metropolitan areas, 
Washington has an excellent assortment of 
school, college, university, public, association, 
commercial, and industrial libraries. Among 
the academic libraries are those of American 
University, Catholic University, D. C. Teach- 
ers’ College, Gallaudet College, George Wash- 
ington University, Georgetown University, 
Howard University, Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary, and Washington Missionary College. 
Among the public library systems are those 
of the District of Columbia, Alexandria, Falls 
Church, Arlington and Fairfax counties—all 
in Virginia—and Montgomery and Prince 
George counties in Maryland. 


All of the foregoing is merely indicative of 
the manifold records of man’s achievement in 
your capital. Explore them more extensively 
when you come to the Washington Confer- 
ence. eco 
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The National Archives Building at night 
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ABBIE ROWE, COURTESY NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


See Washington during the conference 


ÁLL ALA MEMBERS WASHINGTON-BOUND for 
the conference are invited to take a tour and 
see Washington the easy way. 

Two all-day tours and four shorter ones 
which will give a pleasant glimpse of the 
beauties of the Washington area have been 
arranged. However, since the times when 
chartered tours may be offered are limited, 
it should be noted that many other tours are 
available to anyone wanting to go on his own 
when he has free time. Only those tours for 
which special charter rates are offered are 
described here. 


THE ALL-DAY TOURS 


Two all-day trips are being offered as pre- 
conference and postconference tours. One— 
available on Sunday, June 21, and on Satur- 
day, June 27—is an eight-hour trip through 
downtown Washington, Arlington, Alexan- 





Miss Hage, chairman of the Sightseeing 
Tours Subcommittee of the Washington Con- 
ference Local Committee, is librarian of 
Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
with headquarters in Bladensburg, Maryland. 
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by Elizabeth B. Hage 


dria, and Mount Vernon. It will leave the 
Shoreham Hotel at 9:15 А.м. and proceed 
through the city, passing the Old Ford The- 
atre and the fifty-million-dollar triangle of 
federal buildings. It will stop at the Lincoln 
Memorial before crossing the Memorial 
Bridge to the Marine Memorial—the Iwo Jima 
Statue—and then go on to Arlington National 
Cemetery in time for the changing of the 
guard, a very impressive ceremony at the 
Tomb of the Unknowns. After lunch at the 
Old Club in Alexandria (the food is good), 
tourists will see many places of historic in- 
terest in Alexandria before going down the 
beautiful Mount Vernon Memorial Highway 
to Mount Vernon. The return trip passes the 
Jefferson Memorial and the famous Japanese 
cherry trees (they will not be in bloom) 
around the Tidal Basin; then back to the 
Shoreham. This trip is a real bargain at $6.00, 
including lunch and the entrance fee at Mount 
Vernon. 

The second all-day trip—offered Sunday, 
June 21, and Saturday, June 27—also leaves 
the Shoreham at 9:15 A.M. and also costs " 
$6.00. Lunch is not included in this price, 
however, and the trip takes nine hours. It is 
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a tour through parts of Virginia where sev- 
eral Civil War battles and campaigns were 
fought. It includes 35 miles of the Skyline 
Drive in beautiful Shenandoah National Park 
and a chance to see the Skyline Caverns. À 
stop will be made for lunch at the Virginia 
Gentlemen, where the food is reasonable and 
good. 

Reservations must be made in advance for 
the preconference tours. They must be mailed 
by Tuesday, June 16, together with a check 
for $6.00 per person per tour to Elizabeth B. 
Hage, chairman, ALA Sightseeing Tours Com- 
mittee, 5403 Annapolis Road, Bladensburg, 
Maryland. 


THE AFTER-DARK TOUR 


So much for the all-day trips. Washington 
is a beautiful city by night as well as by day, 
so an after-dark trip around the city costing 
$1.75 has been arranged for Tuesday evening, 
June 23. It will leave the Shoreham at 8:30 
P.M. for a three-hour trip during the course 
of which tourists will see many of the same 
monuments, fountains, and statues included 
in the daytime tour. The lighting effects cre- 
ate some of the loveliest sights to be seen in 
Washington. To leave Washington without 
seeing the Jefferson and Lincoln Memorials 
lighted at night will 
be to miss some of 
the most beautiful 
views the city offers. 


THE SHORT TOURS 
Оп Thursday aft- 


ernoon, June 25, the 
free half-day during 
the conference, there 
wil be three tours 
from which to 
choose, all leaving 
the Shoreham at 
1:30 Р.м, 

A three-hour trip for $1.75 goes through 
the business and residential sections of Wash- 
ington and the Arlington National Cemetery 
at a time when the changing of the guard at 
the Tomb of the Unknowns will take place. 
Tourists will also visit the Custis-Lee Mansion 
and see the Iwo Jima Statue, the Lincoln and 
Jefferson Memorials, and the Tidal Basin with 
its cherry trees (still without blooms). 
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Miss Hage 


А four-hour trip costing $2.00 goes through 
some of the more interesting public buildings, 
including the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing (where United States currencv is printed), 
the Pan American Building, the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Archives Building, 
and the National Gallery of Art. 

The third afternoon trip on Thursday is a 
four-hour one to Mount Vernon. Those who 
cannot take the all.day trip mav be able to 
get there on this one, which will cost $2.25. 
In addition to Mount Vernon, tourists will 
enjoy the scenic trip and will see a number of 
points of historic interest in Alexandria. 

Tickets for all tours except the preconfer- 
ence trips will be available in the conference 
registration ared during the week. Ticket sales 
will close twelve hours before the short tours 
and twenty-four hours before the postconfer- 
ence all-day tours. 

The busses will be air conditioned. 


WALKING ABOUT WASHINGTON 


Conference goers who are unable to take 
any of these special tours may be able to 
wander about by themselves from time to 
time. Their attention is called to a folder, 
“So You Want To See Washington," which 
will be included in the conference registration 
envelope. Several trips which can be taken 
by the D. C. Transit System are described. 

Georgetown, which predates the Federal 
City and was once a bustling port, is now the 
section of smart addresses in Washington. A 
walking tour through the streets, which boast 
some fine Georgian houses, other interesting 
architecture, and many intriguing antique and 
specialty shops, is most rewarding. Similarly, 
a stroll through the old section of Alexandria, 
which has many associations with George 
Washington, is well worth while. Informa- 
tion on these walking tours will be available 
either in the conference registration enve- 
lopes or at the tour desk. 


THE WHITE HOUSE AND ITS NEIGHBORHOOD 


The White House is not included in any of 
the special tours, but it is open (East entrance 
on Executive Avenue) from 10:00 A.M. to 
12:00 noon Tuesday through Saturday. While 
in that vicinity, don't fail to stroll around 
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The columned portico of the East Front of the 
Capitol building has been removed. 


Lafayette Square, on which the White House 
faces. 

Dolley Madison's house on the corner of 
Madison Place and H Street, N.W., St. John's 
Church (the “Church of the Presidents") at 
Н and 16th Streets, N.W., and the Decatur 
House at H Street and Jackson Place, N.W., 
are the main points of interest. The last-men- 
tioned, which is open to the public on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday from noon to 5:00 Р.м. 
(admission 50 cents), was built in 1818 by 
Stephen Decatur, hero of the wars with the 
Barbary Pirates and the War of 1812, chiefly 
with price money won for his daring exploits. 
Designed by Benjamin Latrobe, the great 
nineteenth-century architect, who also de- 
signed St. John's and much of the interior de- 


1 The proposal to alter the East front of the Capitol, 
traditional backdrop for Presidential inaugurals, 
touched off an acrimonious debate that extended 
beyond the halls of Congress and involved architects, 
historians, and patriotic and civic groups. Proponents 
said that the sandstone columns were dangerously 
eroded and the walls bowed out; that on the East 
front the great dome extended more than fifteen pre- 
carious feet beyond the basic supporting wall; that 
by moving the front forward about thirty-two feet 
much-needed office and other space would be created; 
that the Capitol was the result of many changes over 
the years—it was the seat of government, not a dead 
monument, Opponents plugged for tradition, the 
preservation of a national monument of fine archi- 
tecture familiar to every schoolchild. They said the 
extension would ruin the view of the dome, that re- 
pairs could be made without drastic changes, that 
little space would be gained, and that the cost of the 
proposed alterations was excessive. The proponents 
of change won. 
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tail of the Capitol, it is a fine example of a 
town house that has been lived in through the 
years and has been preserved rather than re- 
stored. Їп its carriage house is the Truxtun- 
Decatur Naval Museum, administered by the 
Naval Historical Foundation. 

Not far from the White House is the Octa- 


x ` gon House (New York Avenue and 18th 


Street, N.W.), which is now the home of the 
American Institute of Architects. Designed by 
William Thornton, architect of the Capitol, it 
was occupied by the Madisons after the White 
House was burned in 1814; in its circular 
chamber is the desk on which President Madi- 
son signed the Treaty of Ghent. Its library, 
which looks out onto the walled garden, has 
one of the most complete collections of archi- 
tectural materials in the country. Octagon 
House is open to visitors from 9:00 A.M. to 
5:00 р.м. Tuesday through Saturday, and 
from two to five on Sunday. 

Capitol Hill is another fairly compact area 
that can be savored by wandering around it. 
The battle of the East Front has subsided and 
along with it a great deal of the East Front 
itself? but the Capitol, which is not included 
in the special tours, should not be missed. It 
is open 9:00 А.м. to 4:30 р.м. You can be 
your own guide or join a party led by one of 
the professional guides, who will charge 25 
cents for adults and 15 cents for children. If 
you want to listen to the debates in Congress, 
you must have a card of admission to the 
House or Senate Gallery. You can obtain such 
a pass from your Representative or your Sena- 
tor (this will give you a good excuse for call- 
ing on them). Congressional hearings often 
provide the best shows in town; those open 
to the public are listed in the morning news- 
paper, opposite the editorial page. 

While on Capitol Hill, visit the Supreme 
Court, the Library of Congress, and the Folger 
Shakespeare Library. Many houses in the sec- 
tion, one of the oldest in the Federal City, 
are being restored, arid the area is becoming 
somewhat fashionable. It is, in fact, some- 
times called “the poor man's Georgetown.” 


* 
Picture-postcard Washington is known to 
all, for the city as a whole is very photogenic,* 
but it is still a paradise for the amateur pho- 
tographer. Bring your camera! ese 
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ALA couture 


by Helen-Anne Hilker 


Washington is most idyllic 
For the skin we've typed “reptilic.” 


Blessed with snakelike epidermis? 
Shed it, chum! This town's a furnace. 


Just like all things governmental, 
* Climate here is monumental. 


Summer weather seems exotic 
Even if you're born Nilotic. 


Our humidity's no rumor— 
Take for gospel all that humor. 


Here when mercuries are seething, 
Folks develop fins for breathing. 


If couture were sketched ideally, 
We would go en déshabillé. 


Look for “drip-dry” tags when buying. 
(Things will drip—they won't be drying.) 
That reminds us—bring a slicker; 
Moisture often just gets thicker. 


Folding raingear’s handy, dreamy! 
Trouble is, when worn, it's steamy. 


Don't forget, with suitcase brimming, 
One hotel has outdoor swimming. 


If you tend to business (meetings), 
You won't take climatic beatings: 


You'll be ever disquisitioned 
"Mid hotel rooms air-conditioned. 


Butterflies who seek diversions 
Should prepare for warm excursions. 


Tourists rarely strut Bermudas: 
They don't get salaams or kudos. 


Since the strong sex still comes crated 
"Mid cravat and shirt outdated, 


Males may find our June like Hades. 
(Summer's not so rough on ladies.) 


Men of Butte, Seattle, Akron— 
Come in cotton loomed with dacron. 


Wool and man-made textile mated 
Rank with suits of silk light-weighted. 


Gentlemen, when packing suiting, 
Do remember spongy booting: 


Corn and callous learn to warble 
Once they've trod on fed'ral marble. 


Ladies, luck now sends a vogue in 
For the vain and anti-brogan: 


Heels on coming pumps are thicker 
Than the spikes on which we flicker. 


Still, on tours where you must hike it, 
Oxford, flat—there's nothing like it. 


Comes the night, our footwear's fragile. 
(Pray your arches still are agile.) 


Pert chapeaux do add allure so, 
Hats are smart—not de rigueur, о. 


Gauntlets are another matter, 
Even when you snub your hatter. 


Gloves are worn—not clutched—for highlight. 
Hands are clad from dawn past twilight! 


Costume auguries we've gotten: 
Cool's the word for maids in cotton. 


Flecked with magic threads they're spinnin', 
It's nonwrinkle—so is linen. 


Summer suits for chic impressions 
Should be saved for air-cooled sessions. 


When you venture forth on pavement, 
Cotton frocks are less enslavement. 


Scoop-necks teamed with stoles or sweaters 
Serve both aims and have no betters. 


Facile, classic, never braver, 
Shirtwaists, too, should win your favor. 


Cocktail hours bring on the glamour— 
Youll be seen (not heard) in clamour. 


Куеп then a cotton's saucy, 
If décolleté and flossy. 
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Now we've cast attire-predictions, 
Count them clues, not interdictions. 


Come in comfort, nonconforming— 
"Tain't Fifth Avenue you're storming. 


lips on togs are introductions, 
Not beau monde's precise instructions. 


Here we're not pedantocratic. 
(News reports are so much static!) 


Folks who migrate here to labor 
Last year were your next-door neighbor. 


Welcome, then; when you're convening, 
Know “The City’s Yours" has meaning: 


АП its beauty, all its myst'ry— 
This is you—a capsule hist’ry! eee 


| Miss Hilker is press of- 
| ficer for the Library of 
| Congress and editor of 
| LC's Information Bul. 
| letin, which apparently 

и N | ts not making full use 

bo | of her talents. 
Miss Hilker 





Representatives of the 


H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


Burnett Rd. and First Ave. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


аге looking forward to seeing you 
at the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Washington, D.C. 
June 21-27, 1959 


We invite you to visit us at 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 363) 
least £5000 a year on the purchase of books, or 
two shillings per head of their population, which- 
ever was the greater. This would be a condition 
for justifying a claim for independent status. 


Since no library authority in Wales spends 
as much as £5000 annually on books, the rec- 
ommendation can be regarded as a hope for 
the future rather than a condition for the 
present; but the fact remains that the British 
are apparently willing to accept annual ex- 
penditure on books as the sole guide to the 
adequacy of a library. With all its emphasis 
on the importance of the book collection, the 
California report would never go this far.’ 

° Last year British public libraries spent 23 per cent 
of their income from taxes on books; in 1956 public li- 
braries in the United States spent 15.3 per cent of 
their income on books and periodicals. In this con- 


nection, see the letter from a British Columbia li- 
brarian beginning on page 353 of this issue. 
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In spite of this divergence, which is less im- 
portant than it appears, other parts of the 
Roberts report make it clear that library serv- 
ice in Britain is moving in the same direction 
as in the United States. To quote again from 
the Liatson summary: 


The report suggests improvement of the arrange- 
ments for cooperation between public libraries 
over the provision of rare types of books. It is 
recommended that existing regional committees 
should be given a statutory duty to provide local 
systems of library cooperation, and to work in 
association with the National Central Library in 
providing a nationwide framework. 


This series of notes, and the Luce-Morin 
article beginning on page 378, can do little 
more than whet the reader’s interest in these 
important publications. They will be read and 
studied for years to come, and perhaps they. 
will still be useful when the next Public Li- 
brary Inquiry is conducted. 
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> The reorganization of ALA left unclear the division of responsibility 
between Council and the divisions. At the San Francisco Conference, 
the efforts of the Constitution and Bylaws Committee to clarify this prob- 
lem were rejected by the membership and referred back to Council. This 
is the report of the committee of Council which will be presented at the 
Washington Conference, after which Council will decide upon its rec- 
ommendation to the membership. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON THE PROPOSED REVISION 
OF ALA BYLAWS ARTICLE VI, SEC. 2 (b) 


On Jury 17, 1958, at the San Francisco Con- 
ference the Committee on Constitution and 
Bylaws of the Association placed before a 
Membership Meeting a series of proposed 
amendments to the Bylaws. Among these, 
designated as recommendation 23, first part, 
was the recommendation that Art. VI, Sec. 2 
(b) be amended to read as follows: 

(b) А division shall have authority to act 
for the [ALA] Association as a whole on any 
matter determined by the Council to be the 
responsibility of the division; except that the 
Council shall have the right to review such 
actions. Adoption of policies and standards by 
а division in the name of the Association shall 
be reported to the Council prior to their pro- 
mulgation. The divisions shall have the privi- 
lege of asking the Council to consider and 
adopt such policies as would, in the division's 
opinion, be strengthened by such adoption. 


Discussion of the proposal eventuated in the 
adoption by the meeting of a motion referring 
this particular proposal to Council for study 
with instructions to report to the Membership 
Meeting at the Washington Conference in 
1959. In October this committee was ap- 
pointed by the President and Excutive Board 
to study and prepare a report with recom- 
mendations for Council consideration. 

The Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
had also proposed at San Francisco an amend- 
ment to Art. VI, Sec. 1 (b) of the Constitu- 
tion, which read as follows:* | 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association; except that it shall dele- 
gate to the several divisions authority for de- 
termination of policies falling within the fields 
assigned to them, subject to review by the 

„ Council at any time. [And its] Decisions of 


' Additions are italicized; deletions inserted in 
square brackets. 


` the Council shall be binding upon the Asso- 
ciation, except as provided in Section 4 (c) 
of this Article. 


Since this recommendation also involves the 
question referred to Council and to this com- 
mittee for study, it was dropped when it came 
up for second reading at the Council meeting 
on January 28, 1959. 

The question posed, as this committee sees 
it, is this: A primary purpose of the revisions 
to the Constitution and Bylaws adopted upon 
recommendation of the Steering Committee on 
Implementation of the Management Survey 
(1956) had been to strengthen the position of 
the Council. To this end Art. VI, Sec. 1 (a) of 
the Constitution stated, “The Council of the ` 
American Library Association shall be the 
governing body of the Association.” Sec. 1 
(b) of the same article read, “The Council 
shall determine all policies of the Association. 

3? 

On the other hand, while curtailing the 
financial independence of the divisions, there 
was a purpose and desire to give the divisions 
new importance and dignity in policy matters. 
This resulted in Bylaws, Art. VI, Sec. 2 (b), 
reading: “A division shall have authority to 
act for the ALA as a whole on any matters 
determined by Council to be the responsibility 
of the division.” That committee rejected a 
proposal which would have specifically sub- 
jected such division actions to review by 
Council. 

Many have felt that these two provisions 
are contradictory and incompatible. If only 
Council “shall determine all policies of the 
Association,” how can a “division have au- 
thority to act for ALA as a whole?” Further- 
more, this provision with reference to divi- 
sions allows a part to speak for and commit 
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the whole! This hardly seems to be a sound 
arrangement, 

The solution to this contradiction offered by 
the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws is 
embodied in the two proposed amendments 
quoted above, which are the subject of our 
study. They have tried to maintain the sem- 
blance of Council authority by stating spe- 
cifically that authority exercised by a division 
is delegated by Council, and they have pro- 
posed to make this authority real and bind- 
ing by the provision that division actions 
shall be “subject to review by the Council at 
any time." This is further amplified in the 
amendment proposed to Bylaws Art. VI, Sec. 
2 (b) requiring divisions to report all their 
actions to Council for its review before pro- 
mulgation. 

These proposals clearly restore the su- 
premacy of Council on matters of policy 
formation, but it seems to this committee that 
the solution is objectionable on at least two 
counts. First, it preserves the reading in By- 
laws Art. VI, Sec. 2 (b), “А division shall 
have authority to act for the Association as a 
whole," while eviscerating the provision with 
the requirement and machinery for review by 
Council in advance of promulgation. The 
power to review and negate clearly destroys 
the power of divisions to act and leaves them 
only the power to recommend. Secondly, at 
best the exercise by Council of the power to 
review would be cumbersome, time consum- 
ing, and fraught with opportunities for fric- 
tion and misunderstanding. 

This committee, after study and taking of 
counsel, is in general agreement оп the fol- 
lowing principles: 

l. Council, as the governing body of the 
Association, should be the only group.with 
power to commit the Association on matters 
of policy. Others may recommend, but only 
Council can act for the Association. 

2. It is pointless and inconsistent to say “а 
division shall have power to act for the Аз- 
sociation as a whole" on matters within its 
field and then subject the division to review 
by Council. If it is subject to review it does 
not have the power to act. 

3. Each division should have full freedom 
in conducting its own business and setting its 
own policies so long as such actions do not 
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conflict with policies established. by the As- 
sociation. On matters falling within its field 
each division should have primary responsi- 
bility. On matters of general interest or im- 
portance, or needing active support of the 
Association, the division should recommend 
policies to Council for consideration and pos- 
sible adoption by the Association. On the 
other hand, Council may initiate action by 
requesting a division to study and recommend 
policies to the Association, but Council should 
not act independently in formulating policies 
of primary concern to a single division. 

Your committee believes that these prin- 
ciples can be effected by the following actions 
which we recommend for your adoption: 


1. Retain Art. VI, Sec. 1 (b) of the Consti- 
tution as it now stands, without change, 
reading: “The Council shall determine 
all policies of the Association, and its 
decisions shall be binding upon the As- 
sociation.” 


2. Amend Bylaws Art. VI, Sec. 2 (b) by 
striking out this section, and renumber 
Sec. 2 (a) of this Article to be Sec. 2. 


3. Amend Bylaws Art. VI, Sec. 8 by strik- 
ing out the last phrase, reading, “Except 
as provided in Section 2 (b) of this 
Article.” 


The net effect of these recommendations is. 
to preserve unquestioned the supremacy of 
Council as the only body with power to act for 
the Association as a whole. By omitting the 
phrase at issue, “a division shall have au- 
thority to act for the ALA as a whole,” it 
makes it clear that a division can act only 
for itself. A division can recommend action 
to Council, but it cannot act for the Associa- 
tion. At the same <ime the primary interest of 
the division in the field assigned to it is pre- 
served. We believe this is the best and most 
workable relationship that can be established 
between the divisions and the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RALPH Munn 
RALPE А. ULVELING 
BERNARD W. VaN HORNE 
Benton Н. WiLcox . 
WALTER Н. KaisER, chairman 
March 13, 1959 
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PROGRESS IN INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION: 3 


Compiled by the Committee On Interlibrary 
Cooperation of ALA's Resources and Technical 
Services Division, this column is an attempt to 
bring together little-known published and un- 
published material in the field of library co- 
operation. Information on items to be included 
should be sent to George N. Hartje, Committee 
On Interlibrary Cooperation, St. Louis Public 
Library, Olive at 13th Street, St. Louis 3. 


1. Cataloging in Source. A description of the 
consumer reaction teams to survey the project 
is given on page 34 of the January 19, 1959, 
Library of Congress Information Bulletin. The 
June 20, 1958, issue of the same publication 
has a detailed account on page 331 of the be- 
ginnings of the Cataloging in Source experi- 
ment. 

2. Compilation of local union lists. Based 
on the experiences of compiling a third edition 
of The Union List of Serials in the Technical 
Libraries of the Oak Ridge—Knoxville Area, 
an informative article of use to all volunteer 
groups compiling regional union lists appears 
in Special Libraries, July-August 1958, pages 
256-50. 

3. National Union Catalog. A Report of 
the First Three Years of Development of the 
National Union Catalog; a cumulative author 
list will be found in the appendix to the 
January 26, 1959, issue of the Library of Con- 
gress Information Bulletin. 

4. Southeastern Supplement to the ULS. 
The Supplement will contain approximately 
32,500 entries. About four-fifths are titles that 
have appeared in ULS; they are listed with 
additional locations for the Southeastern re- 
gion. About one-fifth of the titles have not 
appeared in the ULS. The Supplement will be 
ready about April 15, 1959, and can be ob- 
tained from the Southern Regional Educa- 
tion Board, 130 Sixth Street, N.W., Atlanta, 
at $20.00 per copy. 

5. Truth от... The morning session of the 
44th Annual Conference of Eastern College Li- 
brarians was devoted to “The Truth about Co- 
operation." For a synopsis of the session see 
ethe Library of Congress Information Bulletin, 
December 1, 1958, page 670. 

6. Walking in the way. “Steps toward coop- 


eration; ГЇ meet you on the Corner," an 
article by Gretchen Knief Schenk, concerning 
the present situation of cooperation, appeared 
in the ALA Bulletin, January 1959, pages 38- 
42. 

7. Boston. The recently activated Boston 
Medical Librarians! Council is sponsoring a 
program of coordinating journal subscriptions 
among the medical libraries in the Boston 
area. Ап initial group of one hundred periodi- 
cal titles, not now being received in any of 
the libraries, and borrowed on interlibrary 
loan two or more times during the last year 
from out of town sources, is being divided up 
among the libraries with a view to enriching 
journal resources through cooperative action. 
Details may be had by writing to Charles C. 
Colby, ITI, librarian, Boston Medical Library, 
8 The Fenway, Boston 15, who is serving as 
chairman of the council. 

8. California. A report on the Union List of 
Newspapers in California Libraries, which is 
established on cards in the California State 
Library after compilation by the California 
Library Association, Regional Resources Co- 
ordination Committee, appears in California 
Libraries for July 1958, pages 186, 201. The 
College, University, and Reference Libraries 
section of the California Library Association, 
Southern Division, held a meeting in April 
1958 devoted to the subject of Increasing Li- 
brary Resources through Cooperation. Reports 
of this meeting appear in California Libraries, 
April 1958, page 81, and July 1958, page 176. 

9. Minnesota. An account of the establish- 
ment, together with the agreement of Minne- 
sota’s first regional library, entitled “Our First 
Library Region," will be found in the Decem- 
ber 1958 issue of Minnesota Libraries, pages 
99-101. 

10. Missouri. The Library Development 
Cooperative is a project among regional (or 
county) libraries, residents of a county with- 
out library service, and the state library with 
the avowed purpose of developing permanent 
library service as a result of the demonstration 
provided through the cooperation of these 
three units. The project is explained in a 
pamphlet, “The Missouri Plan under the Li- 
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brary Services Act," available from the Mis- 
souri State Library, Jefferson City. 

11. New York City. In October 1957 several 
librarians of the New York metropolitan area 
began discussing informally the need for co- 
operation among the various colleges located 
in and around New York. This has now 
evolved into the formal organization known as 
Metropolitan College Inter-Library Associa- 
tion (MCILA). The association is publishing 
a bulletin at irregular intervals, with the three 
numbers issued to date giving the history, 
constitution, and minutes of the meetings. 
Joseph N. Whitten of Cooper Union Library is 
currently serving as president of MCILA. 

12. New York State. The several larger 
medical libraries of greater New York have 
been exploring possibilities for a regional de- 
posit library. Both librarians and physicians 
serving on library boards and committees are 
taking energetic steps looking toward a blue- 
print for action. Gertrude Annan, librarian, 
New York Acadamy of Medicine, is providing 
a large share of the leadership in this enter- 
prise. 

13, North Carolina Interlibrary Center 
News. The October-November 1958 issue con- 
tains a description of the North Carolina 
Catalog. The News itself is issued irregularly 
` by the Interlibrary Center and edited by I. T. 


Littleton, North Carolina Interlibrary Center, 
Louis Round Wilson Library, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 

14. San Francisco. The report of a highly 
efficient but little known cooperative union 
catalog, that of ten theological seminary li- 
braries and special collections in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, is reported in American Theo- 
logical Libraries Association Summary of Pro- 
ceedings ої their 10th annual conference, held 
in Berkeley, California, June 1956. The Sum- 
mary was printed in 1957, the above report ap- 
pearing on pages 13-14, but has not had wide 
circulation. The union catalog is housed in 
the Charles Holbrook Library of the Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, and the latter is 
now responsible for reporting to the National 
Union Catalog all new holdings of the coop- 
erating libraries. 

15. Wisconsin. “Interlibrary Cooperation in 
Wisconsin; a Compilation from the Annual 
Reporter of Wisconsin Public Libraries” by 
George D. Russell, research associate, Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission, may be found in 
the September-October 1958 issue of the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin, page 405. The same 
issue (page 398) gives the aims and methods 
of administering the Library Processing Cen- 
ter, the Project for the Fiscal Year, July 1958- 
June 1959. я өөө 


AN ADULT EDUCATION COUNCIL IN A SMALL COMMUNITY 


By Косек W. ÁXFORD, assistant director, Ra- 
cine Extension Center, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

One of the interesting developments in 
southeast Wisconsin in the past two years has 
been the organization of the Lake Geneva 
Adult Education Council. This is a group of 
leaders, coming from a variety of organiza- 
tions, who are bringing opportunities in adult 
education to the community. 

The spark of leadership has come from two 
key persons in the community, Mrs. Ethel 
Brann, librarian of the Lake Geneva Public 
Library and in 1958 president of the Wiscon- 
sin Library Association, and Homer Whit- 
ford, executive secretary of the Lake Geneva 
YMCA. The following organizations are rep- 
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resented in the council: Lake Geneva Schools 
and Badger High School, Lake Geneva Pub- 
lic Library, Lake Geneva YMCA, Lake Ge- 
neva Gardeners’ and Formen’s Association, 
Lake Geneva Woman’s Club, Lake Geneva 
Junior Woman’s Club, Lake Geneva Lions 
Club, Lake Geneva Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion, Lake Geneva Ministerial Association, 
Geneva Área Foundation, Geneva Lake Art 
Association, American Red Cross, American 
Legion and Auxiliary, American Association 
of University Women, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and Auxiliary, Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy, Tau Kappa Rho; Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Cooperative Extension, 
Service (Elkhorn), Racine Extension Center 
of the University of Wisconsin, Beloit Daily 
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News, Janesville Gazette, Regional News. 

^ The council now publishes a bulletin twice 
a year, listing the offerings in the community 
for that semester. Various agencies volunteer 
to produce the bulletin. Since there is no 
vocational school in the city, Badger High 
School is helping with such courses as typ- 
ing, mechanical drawing, welding and shop 
courses, and other courses on request. The 
principal of the high school is a member of 
the council. 

The library, A.A.U.W., and the Geneva 
Lake Art Association have cosponsored lib- 
eral adult education courses through the 
Ravine Extension Center of the University of 
Wisconsin, including astronomy, a lecture 
series on the Middle East, drawing and oil 
painting, gem identification, art and music 
appreciation, world politics, estate planning, 
leadership training, peacetime uses of atomic 
energy, and elementary Russian. The YMCA 
offers some of the hobby courses, and the 


county nurse has offered parent education 
courses. 


The council meets periodically at the Lake 
Geneva Public Library to coordinate and pro- 
mote the adult education courses in the com- 
munity. The council now asks a $5.00 fee 
from each organization to be used for com- 
bined promotion. This includes a paid ad- 
vertisement in the local newspapers twice a 
year. 

The Lake Geneva Adult Education Council 
is an excellent example of interagency co- 
operation in a town of about five thousand 
population. It could be emulated in many 
communities through the leadership of a 
librarian, a YMCA director, a university ex- 
tension representative, or some other adult 
educator. 

The success of this informal council shows 
that there are growing opportunities in adult 
education. The Lake Geneva Council is a 
clear demonstration that community needs 
can be met most economically and with the 
least duplication of effort through the co- 
operation of existing agencies. As adult edu- 
cators, we must provide the vision. °°° 
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THE NOTABLE BOOKS COUNCIL 


THE ASSIGNMENT OF THE NOTABLE Books Coun- 
CIL, formerly a committee of the Public Libraries 
Division, to the Adult Services Division has 
raised a number of questions about the composi- 
tion, operation, and function of the Council. 
These were discussed by the ASD Board and 
members of the Council present at Midwinter 
Meeting. Members of the Council are to con- 
tinue their consideration and report to the Board 
in June. 

The basis of the Midwinter discussion was a 
memorandum prepared by ASD President Han- 
nis Smith and based on the history of the proj- 
ect and comments made in previous years. The 
main topics considered in his statement were the 
purpose of the list, the criteria for selection, the 
timing of the list, and the composition of the 
Council. These were discussed both in general 
and in relation to the change in sponsorship 
‘of the Notable Books list. 

One of the questions raised in connection with 
the purpose of the list was whether it should be 
considered primarily for the use of public li- 
braries or whether its purpose should be broad- 
ened “to include the interests of other types of 
libraries serving adults.” Among possible pur- 
poses suggested by Mr. Smith were: use by adult 
readers who wish an informal selective guide 
for their choice of reading; use by librarians in 
their selection of additions to the library and in 
their guidance of readers; use by other agencies 
in adult education seeking guidance in locating 
worth-while or stimulating current literature. 

Several possible criteria were suggested: that 
each book be genuinely meritorious in terms of 
literary excellence, factual correctness, sincerity 
and honesty of presentation, skill in presentation 
of specialized knowledge to the general reader, 
or timeliness. Other criteria might deal with 
suitability for the general nonspecialist adult 
reader and with the inclusion of material pre- 
viously published in some other form. It was 
also suggested that books should not be excluded 
solely on the basis of their unsuitability for 
young readers since “the list is for the mature.” 

On the question of timing it was recommended 
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that the list should continue to be issued in the 
ALA Bulletin and the Booklist in March with 
copies to the library press for release March 1, 
that the books considered be published between 
December 15 of one year and the same date in 
the next, and that the Council should complete 
its work at Midwinter Meeting. Earlier practice 
called for release of the printed list at Midwinter 
Meeting. 

No change in the number of members of the 
Council nor in the length of term was recom- 
mended. The present Council consists of twelve 
members, four appointed each year for a three- 
year term. The present plan of using forty par- 
ticipating libraries, ten appointed each year for 
a four-year term, was also considered satisfac- 
tory. However, since the membership of the 
Council is drawn from the ASD membership, 
Mr. Smith felt there should be an extension of 
the types of libraries represented in both the 
Council and the list of participating libraries. 
He suggested establishing a policy by which 
librarians working in the Armed Forces and in 
academic libraries should always be represented 
in both groups. 

A final suggestion was for a method by which 
any members of the division might make recom- 
mendations of books to be included on the 
Notable Books list. 

The Notable Books Council and its work are 
important functions of the Adult Services Di- 
vision and are worth careful consideration. Com- 
ments on Mr. Smith’s recommendations and on 
the project in general may be sent to Louise 
Keller, chairman, Notable Books Council, Bowen 
Branch, Detroit Public Library, 3648 W. Vernor 
Highway, Detroit 16. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE NOTES 


The ASD Joint Committee on Library Service 
to Labor Groups has arranged for a visit by 
librarians attending the Washington Conference 
to the headquarters of the AFL-CIO at 815 Six- 
teenth St. N.W., on Thursday afternoon, June 
25, from 2:00 to 4:00. 

This is an opportunity to see the labor organi- 
zation's new headquarters building, learn some- 
thing about the work of the AFL-CIO and see 
what labor materials are available for libraries. 
The tour will start in the auditorium where a 
few of the department heads will talk briefly 
about their work, and will be followed by a film 
showing and tour of the building. Thee Joint 
Committee will hold its business meeting in the 
AFL-CIO headquarters from 4:00 to 6:00 р.м. ° 

Librarians interested in taking the tour should 
notify Mrs. Dorothy K. Oko, Donnell Library 
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Center, 20 West 53га Street, New York 19. 
Ап opportunity to pick up some of the latest 
material on library work with older people will 
be offered in connection with the Institute on 
Library Service to an Aging Population at the 
Washington Conference. To make this “Swap 
Shop" effective, librarians are urged to send 
examples of their most effective book lists, pro- 
grams, directories, and other publications that 
deal with library work with this age group. Up 
to 300 copies of each item will be welcomed. 
Materials should be addressed to the Institute on 
Library Service to an Aging Population, c/o 
Elizabeth Hage, Prince George's County Me- 
morial Library, 5403 Annapolis Road, Bladens- 
burg, Maryland, to arrive not later than June 13. 
eee 


GOODS 
AND GADGETS 


THE CALIFONE Cor- 
PORATION has pro- 
duced a new instru- 
ment for its phono- 
graphs that provides 
immediate and exact 
selection of any de- 

— ÓÁ ! sired groove on any 
size ан record. Called the “Сие Mas- 
ter," it lifts or lowers the needle at the push of 
a button, making it possible to instantly stop 
the recorded sound and continue from the exact 
point at which the stop occurred. With the scale, 
it is easy to repeat a phrase or section of any 
part of a recording for emphasis, review, or 
drill. 

The *Cue Master" is an optional feature on 
any Califone equipped with the new automatic 
arm rest. For further information, write the Cali- 
fone Corporation, 1041 North Sycamore Ave., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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А NEW, COMPACT poster and sign making unit 
which has been used successfully by commercial 
businesses is now available to schools and li- 
braries. The Columbia SignMaker, manufac- 
tured by the Columbia Sign Equipment Com- 
pany, Columbia, Pa., enables anyone with a 
minimum of training to make posters, signs, 
showcards, streamers, banners, and pennants. 





There are many practical uses to which the 
SignMaker may be put in each library system. 

The SignMaker operates within a system of 
coordinated letter, numeral, and ornamental tem- 
plates. Various factors control the success of the 
unit, but give the finished sign an appearance 
of fine hand art work. 

Satisfactory instruction on the unit can be as 
brief as an hour or as long as several weeks. 
For units ordered by mail, where there is no 
local office to provide instruction, the manufac- 
turer is prepared to give any needed assistance 
or advice through correspondence. For further 
information write: The Columbia SignMaker, 
Columbia, Pa. 

* * x 
FOLDING ALUMINUM, TRIPOD EASEL. A new low- 
cost folding aluminum tripod easel for display 
frames, cards, charts, or blackboard is manu- 
factured by Arlington Aluminum Company, De- 
troit. The folding feature makes the easel porta- 
ble and easy to store. The decorative polished 
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aluminum tubing is 54 
of .050" gage. Studs are located in two positions 
to accommodate either horizontal or vertical dis- 
plays. It measures 68” high and weighs only 
414 pounds. 


in diameter and is made 


* * * 


RECORDAK HAS A NEW MAGAZINE-LOAD MICROFILM 
READER. Coded rolls of microfilm protected in 
plastic magazines, and viewed in a high-speed 
reader are the answer to rapid retrieval of in- 


| formation on micro- 


film. Code lines are 









exposed between doc- 
ument pages on the 
microfilm according 
to a pre-established 
code. А matching 
code scale on the 
reader guides the 
viewer to the proper 
document. When 
looking up a refer- 
ence, the viewer locates the proper code number 
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and film magazine from a master index, inserts 
the magazine and moves the control lever. Film 
can be viewed at speeds from a fraction of a foot 
per second to 10 feet per second. At top speeds a 
document can be located in seconds. Insertion of 
the magazine lights the screen and starts the film 
drive motor. The magazine cannot be removed 
until all film is rewound. 
ж ж ж 


REPLOGLE GLOBE ADDS THIRD DIMENSION. А new 
kind of world globe called the Stereo Relief 
globe has just been announced by Replogle 
Globes, Inc., of Chicago. It is reputed to be the 
first globe ever to have accurate raised relief 
right on its surface plus all of the place names, 
political coloring, and other reference features 
found on fine smooth-surfaced globes. Mountains, 
hills, plains and, plateaus are sculptured on this 
12-inch globe in actual third dimension. This 
greater realism in a globe map is possible because 
of growing familiarity with the earth's physical 
surface as it appears from the air. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


invites applications for the position of 
Assistant to the Supervisor of Public 
Libraries. 


DUTIES 
. To assist in the promotion and development of 
Public Libraries throughout the Province. 


. To visit Public Libraries and give professional 
advice where needed. 


. To address interested groups when called upon. 
. To assist the Supervisor as required. 


QUALIFICATIONS 
1. Should be a graduate of an accredited Library 
School or equivalent. 


2. Some experience in public or regional library 
administration. 


Annual salary range from $4,740 to $5,940 according 
to experience. Three weeks paid vacation, superannua- 
tion and health insurance. This permanent position 
offers scope, initiative, and good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 


Applications should be made in writing, enclosing 
a recent photograph, giving the name of three refer- 
ences to the Director of Personnel, Room 404, Legisla- 
tive Building, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 





PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 





WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


BELIEVING THAT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY must be a 
force for education, the Board of Directors of 
the Public Library Association decided that the 
Annual Conference program should reflect this 
thinking. The subject chosen for the conference 
program at Washington, D.C., will be “How Can 
the Public Library Meet the Intellectual Chal- 
lenge of the Times?” A member of Congress 
who has been a leader in legislation advancing 
education will be the keynote speaker. For de- 
tails see the Tentative Program in this issue. 


OPERATION LIBRARY 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce and the 
Public Library Association are cooperating on 
Operation Library for the third year. Thomas 
Aquinas Malloy of Rhode Island, Jaycee chair- 
man, has selected “Cradle of Liberty” as the 
theme. The new stationery bears the print of an 
eagle with wings outspread; the lower part of 
the wings forms the pages of an open book. 

In the fall, Mr. Malloy appeared on the pro- 
gram of the Middle Atlantic Institute of the 
Jaycees, the New England Library Association, 
and the Middle Atlantic Library Conference and 
spoke about the Operation Library program. 

Mr. Malloy is working on several national 
programs which he hopes will be continuing and 
will supplement the help given by local chapters. 
Libraries all over the United States have profited 
in many ways from the enthusiastic help of local 
chapters. It is hoped that this cooperation will 
continue because it has meant so much to many 
libraries, whether it was help in moving to a 
new building, or painting the old, or securing a 
bond issue for a new building. 

Recently, with the sponsorship of Mr. Malloy 
and Stuart C. Sherman, librarian, the Provi- 
dence, R.L, Public Library became a radio sta- 
tion for a day, during which all the programs of 
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station WICE originated in the library audi- 
torium. Information about the library, its serv- 
ices, and its borrowers, was broadcast. The radio 
station also presented several hundred records 
of all types to the library. Mr. Malloy suggests 
that other local stations may wish to supplement 
the library's collection. 

The Coordinating Committee on Operation Li- 
brary of the Public Library Association is work- 
ing with Mr. Malloy through Edith Foster, West 
Regional Library, Carrolton, Ga., chairman. 

Jaycees combined their Operation Library en- 
thusiasm with National Library Week in at least 
two states (Montana and Arkansas) according to 
a National Library Week Newsletter. In Arkan- 
sas they helped to place outdoor billboard adver- 
tising on a state-wide basis. 

Mr. Malloy looks upon the public library as 
our "Cradle of Liberty" and encourages his fel. 
low Jaycee members to keep it free for their 
children, their neighbors, their industry, and 
their communities. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON SCHOOL LIBRARY 
AND PUBLIC LIBRARY RELATIONS 

The American Association of School Librar- 
іапѕ and the Public Library Association have ap- 
pointed a Joint Committee on School Library 
and Public Library Relations. This committee 
will work out a statement on the relationship be- 
tween the two types of libraries which will be 
presented to the respective divisions. The com- 
mittee is composed of three school librarians and 
three public librarians: chairman, Mary Louise 
Giraud, Tensas Parish Library, St. Joseph, La. 
Cora Paul Bomar, Caroline G. Holmes, Edwin G. 
Jackson, Mrs. Fern C. Prior, and Bernard W. Van 
Horne. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
CHANGES IN PLANS AND ADDITIONAL DETAILS 


“The Library—A Tool to Build a Better 
World" will be the theme of the preconference 
institute of the American Association of Library 
Trustees to be held June 20-21 in Washington, 
D.C. The library trustee's responsibilities in his 
own library and on state and national levels will 
be developed through speeches and discussion 
groups. Information on the speakers was given 
on page 320 of the April ALA Bulletin. 

The registration fee is $12.00 which includes 
the banquet Saturday night. Advance registra- 
tion should be sent to Eleanor À. Ferguson, exec- 
utive secretary, Public Library Association, 
ALA headquarters, before June 5. 


ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS' SECTION 


It is with regret that Elizabeth Kennedy’s res- 
ignation as president of the Ármed Forces Li- 
brarians’ Section has been accepted. As of 
March 31, the secretary, Elizabeth C. Fuller, 
Office of Special Services, Headquarters Tactical 
Air Command, Langley Air Force Base, Va., be- 
came acting president. өөө 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
[Р others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT^ 5:45 BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success In this field as ploneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of assoelate dealers, antiquarlans, 
collectors, agents, and others, In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 








THE 1958-1960 
DIRECTORY 
OF 
VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 
SERVICES i 


...A listing of approved vocational counseling 
services, prepared by the American Board on 
Professional Standards in Vocational Counseling, 
Inc., a Board created by the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, This publication gives 
information regarding 155 agencies throughout 
the country. 


Send your order with $1.50 to: 


American Personnel and 
Guidance Association 


1065 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 9, D.C. 
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REFERENCE SERVICES 





PUBLIC LIBRARY REFERENCE SURVEY 


QUIETLY BUT STEADILY AT WORK FOR SEVERAL 
YEARS, the Reference Survey Committee con- 
tinues to make progress with the mass of data 
on its hands. Reference librarians will recall 
this ambitious project, voted in June 1953, by 
the Reference Section of the old Public Libraries 
Division. It seems appropriate that some public 
note be taken of these Herculean labors, and 
that Reference Services Division members be 
apprized of the background and present status 
of this, perhaps the division’s most enterprising 
adopted child. 

The purposes of the survey were, and are, 
fourfold: 1) to assemble data and information 
necessary to a realistic formulation of national 
standards for reference services; 2) to make pos- 
sible closer integration of library reference serv- 
ices with other community adult education func- 
tions; 3) to lay the groundwork for a reinter- 
pretation of informational and reference services 
in public libraries to the profession and to the 
public; and 4) to assess the effects of the 
newer mass media of communication on public 
library informational and reference services. Mo- 
tivation for the project lay, to some little extent, 
in the fact that improvement in these services 
was handicapped by uncertainty as to the actual 
state of this important part of public library 
activity. The Public Library Inquiry, and library 
literature in general, had noted this lack, but 
little had been done to provide needed data and 
interpretation. This the survey set out to do. 

Before undertaking the project nationwide, a 
pilot study was established in Ohio during the 
winter of 1953-54, in cooperation with the Ohio 
State Library and the Ohio Library Association, 
under the chairmanship of Mildred Vannorsdall. 
A four-page questionnaire was returned by 126 
libraries, representing 46 per cent of the state's 
213 public libraries covered by the mailing. The 
Ohio committee carefully studied the results, 
evolving new approaches, definitions, and topics 
for inclusion in the final questionnaire, to be 
used in the national survey. Following their re- 
port in June 1954, a new committee of ten mem- 
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bers, chaired by Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, was 
appointed to carry out the project. 

The revised, seven-page questionnaire was de- 
signed to gather data in five areas: 1) type of 
library, according to governmental unit and pop- 
ulation served; 2) types of reference services 
provided, to whorr, and how; 3) place of refer- 
ence service within total library operation, staff 
assigned and their qualifications and duties; 4) 
character of reference collection, its selection, 
organization, and preservation; 5) evaluative 
techniques, in terms of quantity, quality, and 
overall success or failure, Easily checked choice- 
questions also provided opportunity for com- 
ment and discussion. A mailing went to 3013 
libraries in December 1955, from whom 1656 re- 
plies were received for a return of 54.9 per cent. 

This mailing was, significantly, carried out 
by the state extension agencies; the committee 
strongly felt that the project should be shared 
at the state level as a means of encouraging in- 
terest and responsibility for reference services. 
Forty-five of the 48 agencies cooperated; in two 
states, the state library associations carried out 
the distribution, and the committee saw to the 
remaining one. This joint effort also helped to 
reduce the central costs, a not inconsiderable 
figure. Át this point, fitting acknowledgment 
should be made of financial support, contributed 
by the H. W. Wilson Co. and the Grolier So- 
ciety, Inc., which has gone far in assuring feasi- 
bility of the whole undertaking. 

Processing anc tabulation of the data was 
carried out in 1956, and the arduous task begun 
of sifting and analyzing, interpreting and sum- 
marizing. The ccntent outline of the final re- 
port has been approved as follows: 

I. Introduction: А. History of Survey; B. 
Method of Compilation; C. Financial Sup- 
port; D. Acknowledgments 

IT. History of Reference Service in Publie Li- 

braries 

III. Reference Service in Public Libraries Serving 

Population of 100,000 or Over 

IV. Population of 25,000 to 99,999 

V. Population of 10,000 to 24,999 

VI. The Regiona. Picture 
VII. Summary anc Program of Action 
VIII. Statistical Report 

IX. Bibliography 

Various sections have been worked over by 
members of the committee. The statistical sec- 
tion has been completed, drafts of Chapters ПІ 
and V are being criticized and revised, and the 
bibliography is in progress. Regional evaluation 
to date is only f-agmentary. A notable job hàs 
been done by the Reference Section of the South- 
eastern Library Association, а committee of 
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which has completed a detailed analysis of re- 
turns from the nine states in its region. 

Some serious implications are already appar- 
ent, of which the chairman pointed out three: 

1. The need for municipal reference centers 
serving a metropolitan area, especially in the 
fields of business and technology. 

2. The need for developing reference service 
in regional library programs, which have empha- 
sized circulation in their initial stages. 

3. The need for a strong state library reference 
program, involving such aids as union catalogs, 
indexes to state and local history, etc. 

Needless to say, completion of a task of the 
survey's magnitude has been difficult for already 
busy persons. Valued assistance has been re- 
ceived, and its continuance assured, from Rose 
Vainstein, Public Library Specialist, U. S. Office 
of Education. There is further need for aid in 
the areas of statistical interpretation and evalu- 
ation. Despite the extended time required for 
completion, the committee is convinced of the 
need for continuing, careful analysis and synthe- 


sis. Only through sensitive interpretation and ` 


exposition can the laboriously accumulated mass 
of information be made to play a helpful and, 
it is hoped, stimulating part in the future of the 
reference services of the nation. eoe 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 


N EW AWARD DIRECTORIES 


| Over 800 Graduate Awards for teachers and librarians fo | 
subsidize the continuation of their education in over 320 | 

| Universities, 42 States, and 31 Foreign Countries. (Stipends, 

$200-$10,000.) Choose the location aud study you prefer, 
informs you of the amount, conditions, how, and to whom, 

you apply. Limited editions. 

| LJ Vol 7, $2.00 [J Vol. 2, $3.00 С Beth Vols., $5.00 


NEW ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


; APPROVED monthly NON-FEE placement journal con- 
| tains a wealth of interesting U.S, and World-Wide librarian 
| vacancies in schools, colleges, public and technical Hbraries. 

NO FEES—APPLY DIRECT. Members’ qualifications, 
school and librarian vacancies listed FREE. An important 
Pubicaon for your library. Highly recommended since 


| [12 issues $2 (J 12 issues (yearly) $5 Ё 
Г] 250, Sample Resume, Application Information 


CRUSADE Box 99LJ, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
Bs Member of ALA | 




















Looking forward to seeing you at 
A.L.A. in Washington. 


Our Booth Is 519 


Ask for a satchel there to carry 
old shoes, lunch, cans, clothes, 
bottles, our lists, other lessts & stuff 
like that there. 

Besides you can see our 


| PARAGON BINDINGS 


DON R. PHILLIPS, INC. 
P.O. BOX 57, VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 
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Ss. S. S. 
In Answer to Your 


SS 


Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 
practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 
and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itself—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S. S. S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


Р.О. Box 3121 * St. Louis 5, Mo. 












INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSI- 
TIES PRESS announces two books 
by Mikhail Zetlin, offering a wealth 
of historical information in an eru- 
dite, insightful, and exceedingly read- 
able manner. Both are illustrated. 


THE FIVE 


The Evolution of the Russian School of Music ~ 


$5.00 


THE DECEMBRISTS 
$5.00 


At your bookstore or order directly from: 


INTERNATIONAL 
UNIVERSITIES PRESS, INC. 
227 West 13 St. * New York 11, N.Y. 
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WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


THE MEMBERS of the American Association of 
State Libraries and the Library Administration 
Division Governmental Relations Section are in- 
terested in using the occasion of the annual con- 
ference in Washington, D.C. for a pleasant meet- 
ing with the U. S. Congressmen. It was decided 
to have a luncheon on Thursday, June 25, to 
which Congressmen would be invited as guests. 

At the luncheon, each state will have a table 
where librarian and trustee constituents will 
meet and visit with their senators and represen- 
tatives. Reservations and arrangements are being 


made through the state library agencies and 
presidents of the state library associations. Li- 
brarians and trustzes have invited their Congress- 
men to be their guests. There will not be a pro- 
gram at the luncheon. Emerson Greenaway, 
president of the ALA, will bring a brief greet- 
ing and words of appreciation for the Congress- 
men’s interest in legislation affecting librarians. 
The main purpose of the luncheon is for constitu- 
ents to have an opportunity to entertain and visit 
with their Washington delegation during the 
busy conference week. 


SURVEY AND STANDARDS COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Phyllis I. Dalton, assistant librarian, 
Readers Service, California State Library, has 
accepted the chairmanship of ihe Survey and 
Standards Committee of the American Asocia- 
tion of State Libraries. Alton H. Keller took a 
great interest in establishing standards for state 
libraries and had done much preliminary work 
before his death in February. Mrs. Dalton will 
ably carry on this important work with the same 
committee. eoo 








КОТА ХШ . 
account LIBRARY 


g 


Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 





You "lead 
from strength" 


When you display your library's 
name on a Gerstenslager Book- 
mobile you have the best cards 
in the deck to support your bid 
for the enthusiastic good will of 


your public. 


Gerstenslager Bookmobiles are 
atzractively styled, economically 
durable, and pleasantly comfort- 
akle for clientele as well as the 
library workers who drive them 
and provide charge-out service. 


BOOKMOBILES 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. 


Foreign books and periodicals current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and 
rebind leather and cloth books for a few cents 
each. 16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery 
leather. In use by rare book departments of 
many great libraries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boyls- 
ton St., Boston 16, Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 
1889. Largest and best selections anywhere. 
Please send us your list of Duplicates for Sale. 


Abrahams Magazine Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 
13th St, New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Spe- 
cialists in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. 
Lit.; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont; Speech; etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 
23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS in 16mm Sound- 
film. Full-length feature for permanent lease. 
“Extraordinarily Good. . . ” The Sat. Review. 
For rate and brochure write: BRANDON 
FILMS, INC. Dept. АГА, 200 West 57th St., 
New York 19, N.Y. 

SCHOLARLY, Scientifico, Medical, and Tech- 
nical Journals and Periodicals. Buy and sell. 
Send list of your duplicates. Denster Company, 
303-4th Ave., New York 10. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern 
foreign language classics. Interlinear Editions: 
Caesar's Gallic War, Cicero's Orations or Virgils 
Aeneid. Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of 
other translations. TRANSLATION PUBLISH- 
ING CO., 67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

USED BOOKMOBILE FOR SALE. Gersten- 
slager make. Two door. 2,200 book capacity. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
« please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 





Has been well maintained. Asking price $2500. 
Write: Ford Rockwell at Wichita City Library, 
Wichita, Kan. 


FREE 
THE FOLLOWING PARTIAL SETS of British 


and Canadian documents are offered free for 
cost of transportation: GREAT BRITAIN. PAR- 
LIAMENT. House of Commons: Private business, 
1907-1916, 1920-1947/48, 34v.; Divisions, 1907- 
1914, 1919-1947/48, index 1836-1852, 36v. ; Votes 
and Proceedings, 1833-1834, 1907-1947 /48, 69v.; 
Notices of motions and orders of the day, 1907- 
1947/48, 178v.; House of Lords, Minutes of pro- 
ceedings, 1907, 1927.1947/48, 24v. CANADA. 
PARLIAMENT. House of Commons, Votes and 
proceedings, 1880/81, 1883, 1886, “1896-1897, 
1899-1902, 10v. Material will be held up to one 
month beyond appearance of this notice. Con- 
tact David А. Jonah, Brown University Library, 
Providence 12, R.I. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, col- 
leges, public, technical libraries, ete. CRUSADE, 
largest magazine of educational opportunities 
since 1952. No fees. Apply direct. Members' 
qualifications, school and library vacancies 
listed FREE. An important publication for you 
and your library. l issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, 
$5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE SUMMER PLACE-.- 
MENT DIRECTORY. Over 10,000 fascinating 
opportunities in all states, many foreign coun- 
tries. Complete verified information including 
salaries. Excellent for librarians with summer 
free and for your library. Send $3.00 now. NEW 
WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD DI- 
RECTORIES for librarians and educators to 
subsidize the continuation of their education. 
Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; Vol. 
II (just published, no duplication) $3.00; Both 
Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, spe- 
cific information on over 400 awards in U.S. 
and overseas in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. 
AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will 
find Library Placement Exchange an effective 
contact and recruitment medium. Each $12.00 
subscription permits a library to advertise free 
an unlimited number of job vacancies. Semi- 
monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, 
Ben Franklin Sta., Wash., 4, D.C. 


east 


WANTED CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN with de- 
gree or professional experience for zctive chil. 
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dren's room in a library serving a population of 
17,000. Village on Long Island Sound with good 
commuting to New York City. Salary about 
$5000, 36 hr. week, Retirement, one month vaca- 
tion, civil service. Larchmont Public Library, 
Larchmont, N.Y. 

JUNIOR CHIDREN'S LIBRARIAN for ex- 
panding public library in library-minded com- 
munity of 50,000, 23 miles from New York City. 
Separate children's room with well-used collec- 
tion of 17,500 vols. 5th year L.S. degree required. 
Starting salary to $4600 depending on experi- 
ence. No cataloging. 35 hour week, vacation, sick 
leave, New York State retirement, Social Secu- 
rity, health plan. Stimulating county organization 
of school and children's librarians. Public Li- 
brary, White Plains, N.Y. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT for work chiefly in 
reference and with high school students in beau- 
tiful North Shore Long Island library, 38 min- 
utes from New York City. 5th year degree de- 
sired now, required ultimately. Beginning salary 
$5000. 3814 hr. work week, 1 month's vacation. 
State Retirement System and Social Security. 
Write: Director, Manhasset Public Library, Man- 
hasset, N.Y. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LIBRARIAN with expe- 
rience and B.L.S. degree to head staff of Wil- 
braham Public Library in rapidly growing sub- 
urb of Springfield, Mass. Expansion of system 
and new building planned. Salary in accordance 
with ALA standards plus Social Security and 
pension plan. Write Mrs. Robert M. Dickey, 211 
Main St., Wilbraham, Mass. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in suburban resi- 
dential community of 17,000 near New York 
City. Excellent opportunity to assume responsi- 
bility for children’s room, as well as develop 
book collection and children’s services. Gradu- 
ate degree in library science necessary. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Month’s vaca- 
tion and other usual benefits. Apply to: Director, 
Bethpage Public Library, Bethpage, Long Is- 
land, N.Y. 

QUALIFIED LIBRARIAN for varied library 
duties in library of 40,000 volumes in N.W. Pa. 
40-hr. week, Social Security, sick leave, 4 weeks 
vacation. Salary open. B-171. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN of public library in col- 
lege, industrial, county-seat city near Pittsburgh; 
service area 50,000 pop. Minimum routine, no 
cataloging duties, freedom for developmental 
work. Newly doubled income and increased pub- 
lic interest. Salary range for professional with at 
least two years successful experience. $5200 to 
$6000, plus benefits. Available July 1. Enclose 
recent snapshot. Apply to Norman W. Lyon, 
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Board President, 405 East Maiden St., Washing- 
ton, Pa. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN in 
forward-looking system; assisted by full-time 
clerk. Position open middle of August. New 
building. Residential community on Long Island 
Sound, 35 miles from New York City. Salary 
scale, pension, Sccial Security. Beginning salary 
for Bachelor's Degree plus one year Library 
Science, $4464. Write to: Head Librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for community of 
45,000. Long Island location, 1 hour from New 
York. Wide salary scale dependent on experi- 
ence. Apply: Director, Hicksville Public Library, 
Hicksville, N. Y. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE LIBRARY has three 
new positions. Feculty status, TIAA, Social Se- 
curity, hospitalizetion, 35-hour week, one month 
vacation. 40 minutes to New York City. Unusual 
library building in planning stage. Write to Miss 
D. Nora Gallagher, Librarian, Adelphi College, 
Garden City, N. Y. 

1. Cataloger to assist in technical processing for 
main campus and extensions. Languages pre- 
ferred: German, Russian, Spanish. Experience. 
desirable but not required. Salary $4500. 

2. Science Librarian to supervise new mathe- 
matics and science library for graduate students. 
Major in Physics, Chemistry or Mathematics. 
Knowledge of Russian or German. Experience 
desirable but not required. Salary $5000. 

3. Head of Sayvicle Extension to assist in build- 
ing resources and services of new library for off- 
campus extension serving 500 students. Appro- 
priate experience essential. Salary $4500. 

TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY. Reference 
Librarian. For New England Liberal Arts Col- 
lege Library of 375,000 volumes, new building 
in 1952. Supervise reference, reserve and inter- 
library loan. Some college experience desirable. 
Starting salary open. Date of vacancy July 1, 
1959. September appointment possible. Apply: 
Donald B. Engley, Librarian, Trinity College, 
Hartford 6, Conn. 

ASSISTANT for new school bookmobile in 
beautiful rural ccunty 50 miles from New York 
City. Prefer librazy degree but will consider ap- 
plicants with experience in children's work; must 
be willing to drive bookmobile. Vacation, plus 
12 paid holidays. sick leave, group insurance, 
Social Security and pension, 3744 hour week. 
Civil Service Classification and salary depend- 
ent upon training and experience. Will interview 
at ALA Conference. B-172. А 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. Two positions, one 
assistant іп Bookmobile and Children’s Service, 
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other assistant for Reference Service. Fast-grow- 
ing Long Island community 30 miles from New 
York City. Book budget $40,000. June grad- 
uates start at $4940 with $120 increment each 
6 months. Credit given for experience. Usual 
fringe benefits. Apply: Orrin B. Dow, Director, 
Farmingdale Public Library, Farmingdale, L.I., 
N. Y. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Varied duties in 
rapidly-growing small liberal.arts college in sub- 
urban Philadelphia. L.S. degree required; ex- 
perience not essential. Salary approximately 
$4000 with one month vacation. Write: Librarian, 
Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids, Pa. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for Sawyer Free Library, 
Gloucester, Mass., a famous resort community 
of approximately 25,000. Degree in library sci- 
ence required plus some experience. Salary de- 
pendent upon qualifications. Four weeks vaca- 
tion; 5-day, 38-hour week; retirement; Social 
Security; generous sick leave. Write: Miss Hor- 
tense L. Harris, 23 Mason St., Gloucester, Mass. 

REFERENCE DEPARTMENT HEAD for 
busy suburban library of over 100,000 vols. near 
New York City. Widely varied and appreciative 
public; cooperative staff. Salary: $5300-$6100 
according to experience. College and library 
school degrees plus reference experience re- 
quired. Good book collection, salary schedule, 
retirement, Social Security, health plan and 
usual employee benefits. B-167. 

HEAD, ADULT SERVICES and Young Adult 
Services Librarian. Adult Services Librarian 
needed to administer and coordinate circulation 
and reference work in a library system serving 
a community of 80,000. At least three years of 
professional library experience required, includ- 
ing some on a supervisory level. Salary $5050 to 
$6500, depending on experience. Also Senior 
Librarian needed to work with Young Adults. 
At least one year of professional library experi- 
ence, plus a Graduate degree in Library Science 
or a New Jersey Professional Librarian Cer- 
tificate. Salary $4700 with increments to $5780. 
Liberal sick leave benefits; 371% hour work 
week. Apply: Library Director, Bayonne Public 
Library, 697 Avenue "C", Bayonne, N. J. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN (new position) to cata- 
log children's books and adult fiction in suburb 
—35 minutes from New York City. Will be 3rd 
professional in Department being reorganized to 
combine cataloging, ordering and processing. Ex- 
cellent echance to learn technical processes in 
library of over 100,000 volumes,—new building 
béing planned. 5th year L.S. degree required. 
Starting salary $4650; increase possible in July. 
35 hour week; 1 month vacation; 12 days sick 


leave, cumulative; state retirement system; So- 
cial Security; health plan. Public Library, White 
Plains, N. Y. 

RESEARCH REFERENCE LIBRARIAN, 
Single Woman—To have charge of a library 
collection that is strong in technology, particu- 
larly in the fields of coal, gas, coke, chemicals, 
chemical engineering and chemical industry. Li- 
brary consists of scientific and technical volumes 
as well as extensive files of pamphle: material 
and reprints. Ап experienced person with knowl- 
edge of industrial technology would be espe- 
cially valuable. Qualifications— Graduate in Li- 
brary Science or its equivalent from library 
school with accredited curricula. Ability to trans- 
late technical matter and abstract in German is 
also desirable. Benefits—Five-day week—Con- 
vential hours—Group  Life-Health Insurance 
Plan— Vacation, etc. Salary—Commensurate with 
training and experience in reference, writing, 
editing fields. Send profile and full particulars 
to: Mr. Gordon Healey, Room 812, Eestern Gas 
& Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. 

LUCY ROBBINS WELLES LIBRARY, New- 
ington, Connecticut, Growing library in residen- 
tial Hartford area needs trained experienced 
librarian August 15. Bookmobile, building pro- 
gram, salary $4500 to $4800 to start, month va- 
cation, Social Security. Apply to Dr. Warren 
Fabyan, 78 Kinnear Avenue, Newington 11, 
Conn. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN, L.S. degree to 
assume responsibility for separate children's de- 
partment. Ability to build up book collection and 
services, real interest in children. Small, very ac- 
tive public library in friendly, rapidiy-growing 
community, 114 hours from New York and Phila- 
delphia, 15 min. to seashore. Salary $4020 to start, 
vacation, Social Security. Unusually attractive 
colonial building, good working conditions. Start 
July 1. Apply to: Mrs. John R. Woodward, Pres., 
Bd. of Trustees, 23 Maiden Lane, Toms River, 
N.J. 

YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN —willing to en- 
joy—brand new building now going up. Also ex- 
pected to organize strong department able to with- 
stand attacks from 8-10,000 cager teen-agers. Be- 
sides usual fringe benefits, compensation includes: 
1. money ($5280-86300) ; 2. satisfaction; 3. pro- 
fessional responsibility; 4. delights of L.I. largest 
suburbia (60,000); 5. opportunity to escape to 
near-by New York. At least two years experience 
needed to hold up under all this. Contact: Thomas 
E. Dutelle, Director, East Meadow Public Library, 
East Meadow, Long Island. 

TWO POSITIONS. Children's Librarian $5000. 
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$6200. Junior Librarian, $4600-$5800 in five 
annual steps. Fifth year required. Rome's public 
library offers 38 hour week, month's vacation, 
cumulative il] time, Social Security, state retire- 
ment plan. Attractive city of 50,000 in the Mo- 
hawk Valley, minutes away from lake and moun- 
tain resorts, Write now or arrange to interview at 
ALA convention. Apply: William A. Dillon, Di- 
rector, Jervis Library, Rome, N.Y. 


southeast 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR WANTED. Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
Second oldest county library in United States. 
Home of original bookmobile. Circulation over 
400,000. Library Science degree with experience 
in Library Administration required. Bookmobile 
service with eight affiliated county branches. 
Modern library building being planned. Address 
inquiries to Mrs. Reba Sponcler, Ácting Librar- 
ian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

REFERENCE INTEREST ог experience? 
Service to 120,000, primarily urban, needs Head 
Reference Librarian to succeed Mrs. Helen Holt, 
an excellent librarian who's retiring. L.S. degree 
required; Spring graduates may apply. Salary 
$4800 up; usual benefits. Position open now but 
can be delayed until early summer. Apply: 
Robert К. McClarren, Huntington Public Library, 
Huntington 1, W. Va. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN who will share 
work on bookmobile. Newly established regional 
library with headquarters in prosperous resort 
area. Salary range $3600 to $4000. Apply to 
Librarian, Virginia  Beach— Princess Anne 
County Library, 302 22nd St, Virginia Beach, 
Va. 

FAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY, a 
fast-growing urban and rural county library sys- 
tem in Metropolitan Washington, D.C. has So- 
cial Security, liberal County retirement plan, 
and merit system; 12 days sick leave, 12 days 
vacation leave first year plus bonus day added 
each succeeding year; 40-hour work week; par- 
tial payment of group hospitalization; annual 
increments; and excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Apply Mrs. Mary К. McCulloch, 
Director. Branch Librarian П, salary $4488 per 
year minimum, depending on experience, in air- 
conditioned branch. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
Cataloger. Position open July 1. Pleasant campus, 
Social Security, group insurance, one month's va- 
cation, average work week 3714 hours. Apply Per- 
sonnel Office, Johns Hopkins University Library, 
Baltimore 18, Md. 
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CHIEF LIBRARIAN for city of 220,000 to ad- 
minister a library system comprising a main li- 
brary and six branches. City civil service, excel- 
lent pension program, three weeks vacation, lib- 
eral sick leave policy. Salary: $745-$845, monthly. 
Requirements: L'egree in Library Science, with 
at least five years appropriate professional experi- 
ence. Under 46 rears of age. Men only. Closing 
date of application: May 15. Apply to: Cecil С. 
Bailey, President. Board of Library Trustees, Con- 
solidated Building, Jacksonville 2, Fla. 

THREE POSITIONS open in West Virginia’s 
largest Public Likrary. Librarian Assistant (Book- 
mobile), Librarian Assistant (Children's), Li- 
brarian Assistant (Circulation). Salary: $4350. 
$4950. Graduaticn from an ALA accredited li- 
brary school, Sick leave, retirement plan, Social 
Security, 5-day, 40-hour week, three week va- 
cation. Write to: Director, Kanawha County Pub- 
lic Library, Char_eston, W.Va. 


midwest 


REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy public 
library in capital city. Library degree required. 
Usual benefits. Congenial staff. Moderate living 
costs. Start at $4800 up depending on back- 
ground. Write: Dorothy Russell, Jefferson City 
and Cole County Libraries, Jefferson City, Mo. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for public library in the 
largest city in Michigan's beautiful Upper Penin- 
sula, famous for fishing and hunting. Excellent 
for administrative experience. Usual fringe bene- 
fits. Please apply to: Wm. J. Cummings, Box 127, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIANS—MUNICIPAL 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. In a cultural center 
suburb of Detroit. *Home Town of Henry Ford." 
Immediate vacancies with promotional opportuni- 
ties to branch librarians. New branches under 
construction. Salary $4813 to $5540 per yr. Ed- 
ward Daniels, Chief Librarian, to be in Wash- 
ington ALA Conference for interviews, or write 
to Personnel Department, City Hall, Dearborn, 
Michigan, for immediate consideration. 

CHIEF, TECHNICAL PROCESSES. Book 
ordering, cataloging, processing, periodical re- 
ports, binding and mending. Departmental staff 
of 7. $5980-$7020. L.S. degree required, catalog- 
ing experience essential. Apply: William W. 
Bryan, Librarian, Peoria Public Library, Peoria, 
Il. 

HEAD, BUSINESS SECTION. Opportunity to 
organize new service to business, industry, labor. 
Work in community as well as in library. $4000 
section book budget, good existing collection. 
L.S. degree and reference experience required, 
specialized experience desirable. $5356-$6188. 
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Apply: William W. Bryan, Librarian, Peoria 
Public Library, Peoria, Ill. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, April 1, 1959 or earlier. 
Starting salary $5000; vacation; Wisc. retire- 
ment; Social Security; health insurance and sick 
leave. Modern library, recently remodeled, serv- 
ing community area of approximately 10,000 in 
the beautiful Fox River Valley. Library school 
degree required, one year experience desirable. 
Apply to: Mrs. Anton Berkers, Sec. Board of 
Trustees, Free Public Library, Kaukauna, Wis. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, with library sci- 
ence degree to assume responsibility for chil- 
dren’s room with excellent book collection. In 
college town of 20,000, near larger cities with 
many cultural advantages. Position open May 1. 
Minimum salary $4200. Municipal retirement, 
Social Security, vacation, sick leave. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Public Library, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

NEWLY-CREATED OPPORTUNITY in rap- 
idly growing engineering college for graduate of 
accredited library school. Position as yet unde- 
fined; dependent upon applicant's background 
in edueation and experience. Faculty status, 
tenure plan, five-day week or equivalent, four 
weeks vacation, sick-leave, health and life in- 
surance, and retirement. Salary open; dependent 
on qualifications. Experience desirable but not 
necessary. Apply to Madeleine Gibson, Librarian, 
Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton, Mich. ; 

CHIEF, EXTENSION SERVICES. Bachelor's 
and L.S. degrees required. Beginning salary up 
to $7185 with 10 years experience. Credit for 
military experience. Annual increments to $8705. 
Allowance for additional graduate level train- 
ing. To supervise a Branch Department of 6 
school-housed branches and a downtown branch, 
a School Service Department providing service to 
over 40 elementary schools and Hospital Serv- 
ice to 4 hospitals. Branch Librarian. Bachelor's 
and L.S. degrees required. Beginning salary up 
to $6405 depending upon experience and back- 
ground. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments. Allowance for additional graduate 
level training. To supervise a school-housed pub- 
lic library branch. School Service Assistant, Pub- 
lic Library Extension Department. Bachelor’s and 
L.S. degrees required. Beginning salary up to 
$5950 depending upon experience and back- 
ground. Credit for military experience. Annual 
increments. Állowance for additional graduate 
level training. To supervise selection and dis- 
tribution of juvenile books for use in elementary 
schools; to provide advisory service for princi- 
pals and teachers. All Positions: 4 weeks vaca- 
tion, 5-day week, sick leave, Social Security and 


good retirement plan. New air-conditioned li- 
brary as part of a new educational-cultural cen- 
ter, Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public Li- 
brary, Flint, Mich. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN for lakes-area 
community. Two years college and some library 
training required. Salary dependent on quali- 
fications. Write: Librarian, Public Library of 
Warsaw and Wayne Township, Warsaw, Ind. 

CATALOGER: Librarian J in the Technical 
Processes Department. Fifth year degree re- 
quired. Salary range $4560-$5520 depending 
upon experience. Forty-hour, five-day week—no 
Saturday nor evening hours. Liberal fringe bene- 
fits. Apply: Dan A. Williams, Director, Public 
Library of Des Moines, Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

BELOIT COLLEGE LIBRARIES offers you a 
challenging position as head of either Reference 
or Circulation services. Ten or twelve month 
contract, faculty rank, congenial liberal arts 
faculty. Salary to $5500 depending upon train- 
ing and experience. Write: Н. Vail Deale, Di- 
rector. 

CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE LI 
BRARIAN with library degree for liberal arts 
college. Faculty status, 104 months, Christmas 
and spring vacations, salary open, Social Secu- 
rity and retirement program. Apply to: Dean 
Wendell S. Dysinger, MacMurray College, Jack- 
sonville, 11]. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE LIBRARY has four po- 
sitions for professional men or women with spe- 
cial interest in liberal arts education. Collection 
of about 540,000 volumes, faculty 225, students 
2200. TIAA, Social Security, Group Insurance 
and Hospitalization; one month vacation, 38.5 
hour week (35 in summer) ; good working quar- 
ters; lively clientele; excellent music, art and 
other cultural activities in small college town 35 
miles from Cleveland. Some specialization in 
each position but versatility essential in all. 
Salaries depend on experience, training, and 
personal qualifications. Write: Eileen Thornton, 
Librarian, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

1. Acquisitions: New position of Professional 
Assistant, with special emphasis on serials and 
continuations. Languages desirable: basic Ger- 
man, French, Spanish. Prefer young librarian 
who wants to continue scholarly acquisitions 
feld. Experience desirable but not required. 
Salary: $4200-$5000. 

2. Cataloging: First Assistant to aid in directing 
work of a staff of 10. Departmental activities in- 
clude processing of material for Oberlin Col- 
lege, Árt Museum, Conservatory of Music, Grad- 
uate School of Theology and Public Library. 
Position includes revision of processed material, 
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and some direct cataloging. Familiarity with 
Dewey Classification and LC subject headings 
requisite, also languages with preference for 
German, Russian, Spanish. Pertinent experience 
essential. Salary: $5000-$5600. 

3. Cataloger with genuine interest in serial and 
continuations work who, with clerical assistance 
will clean up cumulation of serials. Some book 
cataloging possible. Languages essential, with 
preference for German, Russian, Spanish. Ex- 
perience desirable but not required. Salary: 
$4200-85000. 

4. Music Librarian, first professional assistant 
in newly developed service to famous Oberlin 
Conservatory. Will combine reference and tech- 
nical services; acquire and catalog recordings, 
catalog scores. Good background in music litera- 
ture necessary. Experience desirable but not re- 
quired. Salary $4200-$5000. 

ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN (the job is 
OK'd for fulltime now). B.A. and B.L.S. required. 
Salary $4719 to $5356 in 4 steps; start higher 
than beginning rate, for prof. experience in Ac- 
quisitions or related work. 40 hr. week, good 
working conditions, very congenial staff. Apply 
to: Phyllis Pope, City Librarian, Pontiac City 
Libraries, 47 Williams St., Pontiac, Mich. 

TECHNICAL PROCESSING DIRECTOR 
with cataloging background to head department 
serving two college libraries. Consolidation in 
view upon completion of new library building 
now starting. Rapidly expanding situation with 
opportunities for development in college and 
cultural center. L.S. degree with experience. 40- 
hour, 5-day week, 4-weeks vacation, Social Se- 
curity, retirement, sick leave. Write: J. W. Pi- 
rie, Librarian, Flint College of The University 
of Michigan, Flint 3, Mich. 

CLEVELAND HEIGHTS PUBLIC LIBRARY: 
Graduates of accredited library school for posi- 
tions in pleasant, residential suburb of about 
82,000. Four openings: Cataloger to assist Head of 
Catalog Department; Children’s Librarian; аѕ- 
sistant in General Adult Work. Minimum pro- 
fessional salary $4400. Also, First Assistant Li- 
brarian for large and busy branch. Some library 
experience preferred and higher salary offered for 
this position. System comprised of eight libraries. 
Five-day week. Excellent retirement system. For 
details write to Librarian, Cleveland Heights Pub- 
lic Library, Coventry Rd. and Washington Blvd., 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for a li- 
brary system noted for rapid and continuous 
growth. Serves population of 480,000 with a col- 
lection of 950,000 volumes and annual circulation 
of 415 million. 1959 book budget of $265,000. 
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Candidates must be Library School graduates 
with ten years supervisory or administrative ca- 
pacity. Responsibility for adult book collection 
requires comprehensive knowledge of books, ex- 
perience in book selection and acquisitions and 
ability to organize and conduct book meetings. 
Salary range $7300-$9460 in six increments. In- 
terviews possible at ALA conference. Address in- 
quirles to Personnel Office, Cuyahoga County : 
Public Library, 1152 West Third Street, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN, medium-sized li- 
brary. Opportunity to use initiative in developing 
own department, no cataloging. L.S. degree, pre- 
vious experience desirable. Salary $4400, more de- 
pending on the qualifications of the applicant. 
Sick leave, good state retirement system, 4 weeks 
vacation. Position open immediately. Apply: Li- 
brarian, Carnegie Public Library, Marion, Ohio. 

DIRECTOR for East Central Regional Library, 
3 county area of epprox. 45,000 population, 45 
miles north of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Salary: 
to $6000. Give qualifications, experience, recent 
photo or snapshot. Apply at once to: Mrs. R. B. 
Ernst, Secretary, East Central Regional Library, 
309 5th Ave., S.W., Cambridge, Minn. 

RURAL AREA WITH ATOMIC PLANT. 
Would you like to be in charge of small library 
serving county from pleasant county seat where 
cheap attractive ho.sing is available. This county 
needs librarian who is energetic, helpful and can 
build services to both children and adults. $4800 
is estimated as the necessary salary for the person 
we want. Board of Pike County Free Public Li- 
brary, Waverly, Ohio. 

THREE POSITIONS, University of Michigan 
Library. 40-hour w2ek; 24 working days of vaca- 
tion a year; sick leave of one day a month; re- 
tirement plan; Social Security; Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield; group life insurance. Salary higher 
than minimum dependent upon qualifications and 
experience. Positions open July 1. (1) Librarian 
V in charge of Medical Library; responsible for 
directing activities of Medical Library (over 
117,000 volumes) with full-time staff of 7 serv- 
ing faculty and students of Medical School and 
Nursing School as well as the research staff of 
the University Medical Center and the VÀ Hos- 
pital. Graduate library degree; background in 
sciences and knowledge of history of medicine 
very desirable; lanzuages; at least 5 years of pro- 
fessional library experience; demonstrated ad- 
ministrative ability. Minimum annual salary 
$7680. (2) Librarian V in charge of rare books 
and special collections: responsible for adminis? 
tering, developing and publicizing the special col- 
lections in the University Library. Must be widely 
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and thoroughly informed about the rare book 
market. Graduate library degree desirable; ex- 
pert knowledge of Latin; at least 5 years of spe- 
cialized experience in the rare book field, either as 
a librarian or as a dealer. Minimum annual salary 
$7680. (3) Librarian III, Book Purchasing Sec- 
tion, Order Department: searches order requests; 
supervises receipt of books and related activities; 
assists in training and supervision of the staff of 
the Section. Graduate Library degree; four years 
of professional experience; languages, experience 
in bibliographic searching; supervisory aptitude. 
Minimum annual salary $5484. Apply to: Warren 
S. Owens, Assistant to the Director, University of 
Michigan Library, Апп Arbor. 


southwest 


PUBLIC LIBRARIAN-—Position under state re- 
tirement system. Pop. 11,000. Graduate from 
ALA accredited school. Salary $4300-$4800. Ap- 
ply, stating qualifications and personal data in 
full. Position open July 1, 1959. Applications 
accepted immediately. Write: Mrs. C. D. Ramsey, 
Box 87, Grants, N. Mex. 

THE EL PASO PUBLIC LIBRARY needs а 
head for the General Reference Department (sal- 
ary $4800); a head for the Catalog Department 
(salary $4800); and an assistant librarian (sal- 
ary $5500). Professional training and experience 
required. Excellent climate, good working con- 
ditions. If you are interested, write Elizabeth 
Kelly, Librarian, El Paso Public Library, El 
Paso, Tex. 


pacific northwest 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in library 
serving capital city of 25,000. Should have library 
training approved college. Prefer degree, experi- 
ence. Salary open. Would be directly responsible 
to city library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN. Challenging position in 
library serving large rural county through state- 
owned bookmobile, stations, school collections, 
mail service, headquarters and two community 
libraries. Salary dependent upon experience. 
Send inquiry to: Chairman, Library Board, 
Malheur Co. Library, Ontario, Ore. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Full responsibility 
for cataloging and other technical processes. 
Some reference, circulation, and allied duties. 
Month's vacation, Social Security, T.I.A.A., Hos- 
pitalization. Experience desirable but not essen- 
tial. Salary $4500 to $5000. Write: Richard G. 
Elliott, Librarian, College of Idaho, Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

THE OREGON STATE LIBRARY invites you 
to come to Oregon during the Centennial Year 


and enjoy a vacation wonderland the year around. 
Positions open: Children and Young Adults Li- 
brarian, Documents Librarian and Extension Li- 
brarian. Librarian ПІ rating, salary $380-$480 in 
six steps, plus mountains, rivers, ocean beaches, 
unsurpassable scenery, mild climate, cool sum- 
mers, congenial staff. Legislature now in session 
and salaries may be raised to more competitive 
level. Requirements: four years of professional 
experience and graduation from an accredited li- 
brary school. Write to: Miss Eloise Ebert, State 
Librarian, Salem, Ore. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY has vacancy for cataloger. Ideal location; 
new library building; excellent working condi- 
tions; good beginning salary with or without ex- 
perience. One month vacation, excellent health 
insurance plan, Social Security, optional teach- 
ers retirement. B-173. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: Excellent position for 
person with L.S. degree. Salary $4800 to $6000 
depending on experience. Professional vacations, 
Social Security, hospital plan, and State Industrial 
Accident. New building in a growing Oregon 
coast community with a wonderful future. Write: 
Mrs. Roger B. Todd, 1249 Buckingham, North 
Bend, Ore. 

WANTED: Circulation Assistant with promo- 
tional ability. Graduate of an accredited library 
school, salary open. Benefits: one month's vaca- 
tion, hospitalization, sick leave, and retirement. 
Librarian, Parmly Billings Memorial Library, 
Billings, Mont. 

FAVORABLE OPPORTUNITIES for senior li- 
brarians with considerable experience in the Li- 
brary Association of Portland (Multnomah 
County Library), Portland, Oregon, at salaries 
ranging from $4320 to $5400. Positions also 
available for recent library school graduates at 
salaries from $4140 to $4500. There will be open- 
ings in adult and children’s work in branches and 
bookmobiles, and in subject departments and the 
Popular Library at Central. An extensive pro- 
gram of branch development is under way, with 
the third new branch in two years dedicated on 
March 31. Work on the fourth will start later in 
the year. Members of the professional staff have 
four weeks vacation, sick leave rights, a 3714 
hour week, Social Security, a private carrier pen- 
sion plan, and a medical and hospitalization plan. 
Ihe Library owns a cottage for staff use at Neah- 
Kah-nie Beach. Portland lies between Mt. Hood, 
sixty miles east and the Pacific Ocean, ninety 
miles west, in the beautiful Pacific Northwest. For 
further information write Katherine Anderson, 
Personnel Officer, Library Association of Port- 
land, Portland 5, Ore. 
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far west 


CATALOGER for growing library in southern 
California city of 23,000. Open June 1, 1959. 
Salary range $4500 to $5400. Starting salary 
dependent on experience. Requires library de- 
gree, 2 years professional cataloging. Group life 
and health insurance, Social Security, retirement. 
Apply: Mrs. Ethel Swanger, Librarian, Orange, 
Calif. 

COLLEGE LIBRARIAN: Complete charge 
serving small senior college and graduate pro- 
gram in teacher education; teach course in chil- 
dren's literature; assist research projects, In- 
formal surroundings, opportunity for creative 
professional growth. Prefer applicant with some 
college library experience. Salary: $4500 to 
$5200. Apply to: Director, Pacific Oaks Friends 
School, 714 West California Blvd., Pasadena, 
Calif. 

GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA Li- 
brary system has professional positions open in 
several departments. 


Supervising Librarian $5592-$6792 
Branch Librarian $5076-$6168 
Senior Librarian $4836-$5868 
Junior Librarian $4380-$5328 


o-step scale with advancement to 2nd step after 
6 months. Can hire above Ist step depending 
upon educational training and experience. 40- 
hour, 5-day week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days 
vacation; state retirement system, and health 
insurance available. For application and details 
write Director of Library Service, Public Li- 
brary of Stockton and San Joaquin County, 
Market and Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, Calif. 


BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIANS for 
beautiful San Diego County. Exciting, 
model demonstration bookmobile project 
under Library Services Act, begins April 
in Vista, forty miles north of San Diego 
City, eight miles from the Pacific. Librar- 
ian II needed immediately to work on pro- 
gram, book selection, and public relations 
with Project Director. Additional Librar- 
ian I needed when actual bookmobile pro- 
gram begins September 1. Salary scale: 
Librarian II, $4764-$5796; Librarian І, 
$4536-$5520; 6 month increases. Fringe 
benefits. Interested? Write qualifications 
to: Miss Virginia Hughes, Field Services 
Office, California State Library, Sacra- 
mento 9, Calif. 
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CITY LIBRARIAN to administer a progressive 
library in a fast-growing community in Southern 
California in the heart of beautiful San Gabriel 
Valley 18 miles from Los Angeles. À new central 
library building contemplated in very near future. 
Require graduate library school, graduate with 5 
years public library, college or university experi- 
ence, including two years in administrative ca- 
pacity. Salary open. Vacation, sick leave, com- 
bination Social Security and California State Re- 


tirement, hospital and medical plan. Apply: Gene , 


E. Gregg, President, Board of Trustees, Arcadia 
Public Library, Arcadia, Calif, 
JUNE GRADUATES—Pomona Public Library«:' 


in Southern California wants two junior librarians - - 


at beginning salary $4614; Childrem's Assistant 
for lively childrea's program under top-notch 
supervision; Reader's Assistant for reference and 
reader's advisory work, every chance for advance- 
ment. Applications from both sexes welcome. 
Growing communily 30 miles from metropolitan 
Los Ángeles, offers the best in southland living 
near mountains, desert, and seashore. Expanding 
library program, & weeks vacation, benefits. Ap- 
ply Raymond M. Holt, City Librarian, Pomona, 
Calif. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN, M.L.S., 3 yrs. exp. 


branch children's librarian, 2 yrs. exp. co- 
ordinator of group reading guidance program at 
central library and 4 branch children's rooms. 
Desires administrstive position with opportunity 
to develop and carry out a creative children's 
program. Califormia or middle Atlantic States 
preferred. Can be at ALA Washington for inter- 
view. B-17-W. 


WOMAN, MSLS, wants Cataloging . and/or 
Reference position in a college on the West Coast. 
Desires faculty status and 6-8 weeks vacation. 
B-18-W. 

JUNIOR.SENICR High School Librarian. 
Young Woman, Cclumbia Library School gradu- 
ate, М.А. teachers college, high school teaching 
plus junior high school library experience. Will 
be available September. B-19-W. 


LIBRARIAN-TEACHER seeks school connec- 
tion. M.S. and library school. Elementary and 
high school experiance. B-22-W. 


COLLEGE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION or 
Library Science Instruction. M.S.L.S., Ph.D, Man, 
married, 54. 14 years’ teaching experience, mostly 
college and university. 5 years’ college library ade 
ministration. Extensive travel U.S. and abroad. 
Knowledge of foreign languages. B-23-W. 
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"Wed leve te quote! 
ut its against 
the mules” — 


Subscription 
Compton’s Books 
Pictured Committee 
Encyclo- (A.L.A.) 
pedia | Review 


Why don’t you read for yourself 


the new review of 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


by the 
Subscription Books Committee 
of the 


American Library Association 


It’s between Antietam and Bull Run on 
| Page 440 of the special Civil War issue of 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


April 15, 1959 


A reprint of this review is now on the And see the 1959 edition of Compton’s, 
press. Do drop us a card asking foras published since this review was writ- 
many copies as you need. ten. Full information upon request. 


: COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Compton Building • 1000 North Dearborn Street + Chicago 10, Illinois 
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library living. 


AT THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, SHOREHAM HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., JUNE 21-26 


LIBRARY BUREAU . 
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JUNE COVER 


President Greenaway, present- 
ing the theme for the Washing- 
ton Conference in his inaugural 
address last year, used the 
quotation from Clarence Day 
which is printed on this months. 
cover. These words were first 
spoken in 1920 at the dedica- 
tion of a new building for the 
Yale University Press. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association, 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 


Jean Benson 


VOLUME 53 NUMBER 6 
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OTHER ARTICLES 
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This 128-page issue of the ALA Bulletin is the 
largest regular issue ever published. It is eight 
pages larger than last year's June issue, which 
was the largest to that time. The support of the 
Bulletin's readers is responsible for the continu- 
ing growth of the magazine. Advertising revenue 
makes it financially possible to put out a larger 
magazine. Advertisers will take space in a maga- 
zine that is read and used but not in one that 
lies dead on the shelves—and woe to the pub- 
lisher or editor who imagines that they do not 
know which is which. Thus the continuing 
growth of the ALA Bulletin is a twofold sign of 
good health. 
* 


A military review honoring ALA will be held 
at Fort Myer, Arlington, Virginia, on Sunday, 


June 21. The U. S. Army Band will present a 
concert beginning at 3:30 р.м. and the parade 
will take place at 4:00 р.м. А citation will be 
presented to President Greenaway for the many 
contributions of the library profession to the 
armed forces. 

The U. S. Army will provide busses to take 
ALA members and their families to and from 
Fort Myer. The busses will leave the Sheraton 
Park Hotel at 3:00 р.м. and the Shoreham at 
3:15 р.м. 


* 


À new recruiting pamphlet, *Discovering a New 
World in Librarianship," is available in single 
copies to librarians doing recruiting. Address 
the author, Mrs. Rose Z. Sellers, associate librar- 
ian, Brooklyn College Library, Brooklyn 10. 


* 


The public library of Peacham, Vermont, “a 
typical Vermont hill village,” has been destroyed 
by fire. All of the books, including the children’s 
books, have been lost. Gifts of suitable books 
can be sent to Mrs. George M. Gottfried, secre- 
tary, the Peacham Juvenile Library Association, 
Peacham, Vermont. 





THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


“The most comprehensive American work.” Guide to Reference 


Books, by CONSTANCE M. WINCHELL. 


"Provides the most comprehensive list of American notables, 
living and dead, available in any one source." Basic Reference 


Sources, by Louis SHORES. 


JUNE CONVENTION—WASHINGTON . 


50 Volumes 
Since 1888 
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Let us welcome you a£ ......-. reece 


Booth 227 


2c o n n o n o o headquarters for America’s 
most comprehensive biographical reference 
publication. 


JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY х 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


June 1959 


* 


The reading habits of the nation’s teen-agers 
were surveyed in February and March of this 
year. The survey included 10,149 teen-age stu- 
dents from all parts of the country. Briefly, the 
survey reports that two out of three students were 
reading a book not connected with their school 
work, Of these, 46 per cent had done some read- 
ing the day before the questions were asked. 
Nearly two-thirds reported that their books had 
come from the public library or the school 11- 
brary; 11 per cent bought the book with their 
own money; 27 per cent had bought a book in 
the past thirty days with their own money. 
The complete report of the survey, Institute of 
Student Opinion Poll No. 30, is available from 
Scholastic Magazines at 33 W. 42nd St, New 
York 36. 


* 


The Children's Services Division has appointed 
a Subject Lists of Children's Books Committee 
to gather, evaluate, and make more widely avail- 
able worth-while subject lists of books for chil- 


The New York Public Library 


a pre-eminent research library 
84 branches & bookmobiles, 
urban and suburban 


invites applications from 


Recent library school graduates 


€ Salary without experience $4550 
increments to $5990 


€ Liberal leave & retirement plans 


€ In-service training in specialized services 
and for promotion to higher-paying senior 
& supervisory positions 


dren. The chairman of the committee, Peggy 
Sullivan of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more 1, asks that five sample copies of lists be 
sent to her as they are published, and that li- 
brarians make known to her their needs for such 
lists. 


* 


In 1954 two members of the Scarsdale (N.Y.) 
Woman’s Club collected 4000 books for the li- 
braries at Westfield State Farm, a reformatory 
and prison for women at Bedford Hills, N.Y. 
This was the beginning of Operation Bookshelf, 
a project which now has 28 participating clubs in 
Westchester County alone. The purpose of 
Operation Bookshelf is “to found or restock and 
restore libraries in institutions having inadequate 
library budgets, and maintain a permanent inter- 
est therein.” The success of the project suggests 
that librarians might take the initiative in form- 
ing such clubs in their communities for the benefit 
of institutions with inadequate libraries. For 
further information write to Mrs. Donald F. Sealy, 
Scarsdale Woman’s Club, 37 Drake Road, Scars- 
dale, N.Y. eee 
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Visit the NYPL booth, ALA Conference, Washington, D.C. 


Apply Alan L. Heyneman, Personnel Officer, The New York Public Library, М. Ү. 18, N.Y. 
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Get 
Fascinating Facts 


on 
Today’s Careers for Young People 


VISIT NEW YORK LIFE’S 
CAREERS EXHIBIT 


BOOTH No. 304 AT THE CONVENTION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
JUNE 21—26, 1959 


You are cordially invited to visit us at Booth 304 ta see the very 
interesting and informative Careers Exhibit. While there, be 
sure to pick up your free copies of career guidance materials... 
written by noted authorities. Included is a booklet entitled, 
“Should You Be a Librarian?” by Edward G. Freehafer, 
Director of The New York Public Library. 


New York Life 
Fylið Company 


Insurance 





51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE SLEEPWALKERS 


А History of Man's Changing Vision of the Universe 
By Arthur Koestler 
Author of Darkness at Noon, 
Reflections on Hanging 
Introduction by Herbert Butterfield 
"А brilliant examination" " of the contributions of 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler and Newton to ош 
understanding of ourselves and our place in the 


universe. *Virginia Kirkus Bulletin 
| Book-Find Selection for June 
Published 624 pages Illustrated $6.50 


THE ELEMENTS OF STYLE 
By William Strunk, Jr. 


With Revisions, an Introduction, and a New Chapter 
on Writing By E. B. White 


This classic on accurate, effective writing is now 
reissued with a foreword, a tribute to this book 
which first appeared in The New Yorker, and a 
final chapter, "An Approach to Style," all by 
Е. B. White. Published $2.50 


MY HEART HAS 
SEVENTEEN ROOMS 


By Carol Bartholomew 


Ап engaging account of an American woman's 
rewarding work in the seventeen rooms of an 
Indian hospital. "This charming and unpretentious 
book should appeal to those who know india and 
to armchair travelers . . ."—Virginia Kirkus Bulletin 
June 2 $3 


SELECTED SHORT STORIES 


By Mary Lavin 
A superb collection by one of the great lrish 
short story writers, including two hitherto unpub- 
lished tales, four of her finest early stories, and six 
which have never appeared in this country. 
June 2 


THE BRIDGE on the DRINA 


By Ivo Andrié 


А masterpiece of. historica! fiction by Yugo- 
slavia's foremost novelist, chronicling the conflict 
over a vital bridge through the last three centuries, 
and the destinies of the people whose fate was 
linked ‘with it. June 23 $3.50 


LITERARY HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED. STATES 


Edited by Robert E. Spiller and others 


BIBLIOGRAPHY SUPPLEMENT 
Edited by Richard M. Ludwig 


This invaluable supplement to the existing 
Bibliography to the Literary History of the United 
States contains bibliographies of 16 new authors 
and up-to-date material on authors and works pub- 
lished since 1948. June 23 Probably $8.25 


By W. B. Yeats 
This eagerly-awaited volume of Yeats's stories of 
the supernatural and the uncanny contains such 
works as The Celtic Twilight, The Secret Rose, The 
Adoration of the Magi, and Per Amica Silentia Lunae. 
June 30 Probably $5.00 


THEWAYto BETTER CHESS 


By Fred Reinfeld 


Co-author of The Macmillan Handbook of Chess 
An expert guide featuring an analysis of a game 
played by a master, explicit principles for avoiding 
or exploiting over 100 opening traps, and winning 
ideas in the middle and endgame. 
Probably $4.95 


July 14 — nearly 200 diagrams 
MODERN VERSE IN 
ENGLISH: 1900-1950 


Edited by David Cecil and Allen Tate 


А comprehensive work offering over 500 poems 
by 116 poets. "... the most interesting, the most 
representative and the best anthology of twentieth- 
century American and British poetry that | have 
ever seen."—Charles Poore, The N. Y. Times 
July 14 Probably $5.00 


SEEK THE FAIR LAND 


By Walter Macken 


Author of The Green Hills and Other Stories, 
Rain on the Wind, Sullivan 


A powerful tale of one man and his family who 
sought to "live at peace in a fair land" in 17th 
century Ireland when Cromwell's armies were bent 
on bloodshed and destruction. The Literary Guild 
Selection for August. July 28 Probably $3.95 


к Pick up a catalog at our booth for our complete fall list. 
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See Harper & Brothers’ display 
at Booths 81 and 83 
and the Paperback Exhibit of 


Harper 'Torchbooks at the 
Combined Book Exhibit. 
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Created especially 
for today's 
modern library 


THE NEW STEELCASE FLIGHT LINE 
CHAIRS AND TABLES 








e This exciting new library chair ^ 
combines strength, comfort and - 
beauty with surprising economy. For 
strength — steel, indestructible U.S. 
Naugahyde,. solid walnut arms 
capped with grained Formica. For 


comfort — deep coil springs, thick — 
polyfoam back. For beauty — crisp 
styling accented by brilliant 
Sunshine-Styled colors. The cost, 
too, is well within the means of 


any library. 


Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich- | À 
igan. In Canada: Canadian Steelcase 
Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 






Interior view of the new Undergraduate Library at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, featuring the new Steelcase 1165 chair. 


r--------—- 


BOOTHS 525-527 | 


| 

| You are invited to see | 
| our display of the new 
Steelcase furniture. | 


iii estin ie P id 


STEELCASE INC 
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DESIGN 


for expansion 






Top, base and fifteen 
drawer unit, 

Capacity—approx. 
18,000 cards. 







Sliding Shelf and 
fifteen drawer unit 
added to basic unit, 
Capacity—appro».., 
36,000 cards. 


Sliding Shelf and five drawer unit added, 
Capacity approx. 24,000 cords. 


Beautifully designed in clean, 
modern lines...to compliment any 
library decor. Created for expansion with 


economy . .. styled for harmony and simplicity. 


Your choice of four attractive finishes: 
light or dark quarter-sawed oak; light or dark maple. 
Drawers are equipped with 


* 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY combination ring pull and label holder and 


€ TRANSPORTATION easy to use self locking rods. Hardware 
CHARGES PAID on drawer front is of solid bronze, satin finish. 


Prompt shipment. See new catalog for prices and complete information. 





i 
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х DXCITING CHILDREN'S 
4 BOOKS FOR SPRING 


K with Built-In Creative Enjoyment 





FUN-TIME 4 


FUN-TIME PAPER FOLDING т. = 
by Elinor Massoglia = 
No scissors ог paste needed to make decorative 
three-dimensional objects by following color il- 
lustrations. Fascinating and entertaining for all 
grades: 2nd and up. $1.88. 

5 


r үү LETS SING AND PLAY 
| E by Dorotbea Wiltrout 
aad $ 
4 





For school or home, combining group activity with 
each song. Adult plays simple, catchy music, chil- 
dren participate. Full color illustrations. Kg—2nd 
grade. $1.88. 


2 MORE “TRUE” BOOKS* 
Consultant: Illa Podendorf 
Now 46 titles in this series covering science 


and social studies. Over 2,000,000 copies in print. 
Grades 1—4. $1.50. 


The True Book Of CONSERVATION (Gates) 


The True Book Of SPACE (Podendorf) 
Junior Literary Guild selection. 


4 MORE “I WANT TO BE" BOOKS 
Autbor: Carla Greene 

Consultant: Dr. Paul Witty 

Now 24 titles in this well-known series, over 
600,000 copies in print. Kg—3rd grade. $1.50. 
* ust МЕГУИ ТР | Want To Ве А BALLET DANCER 

ИШЕ stripa in full 1 Want To Be A CARPENTER 

color, adapted from X 1 Want To Be A FARMER 

A om Book" series. | Want To Be A RESTAURANT OWNER 

or group study and 


enjoyment. Write 
for information. 















BOOK ABOUT SPACE TRAVEL 
(Hutcbinson and Spielberg) 

Childrens Press is now distributing to schools 
and libraries 31 “Book About” titles originally 
published by Maxton for the retail trade. This 
new one is timely! Grades 3—8. $1.50. 


Cloth, side-sewn, reinforced. All prices net to schools and libraries. 


Childrens Press 








Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Ill. 
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HORIZONS of CHRISTIAN 


—— COMMUNITY 


HORIZONS 


BY PAUL S. MIN- 
EAR. An inspiring 
new concept of the 
CHRISTIAN church. Author ana- 


| NITY lyzes New Testament 
COMMU 
а) 

xdi MINEAR Christian society to 

Ais find God’s plan for 

the church. $2.75 


MAKING the MOST of the TIME 


BY CHRISTOPHER Т. GARRIOTT. An 


examination of Christianity’s help for man 


writings and early 





in problems of today and tomorrow. $3.00 


SPACE, ATOMS, and GOD 


BY JACK FINEGAN. An interpretation 
of Christianity in the space age. Relevance 
of Bible, nature of God in light of scientific 
discoveries. $3.00 


NO SOUTH or NORTH 


BY ROGER H. CROOK. A look at racial 
strife by a white Southern Baptist minister 
and professor. History of segregation, survey 


of current Negro status. $2.50 


THE SEEKING YEARS 


EDITED BY JOHN M. GUNN. Six 30- 
minute religious dramas for teens. Adapted 
from “Look Up and Live” TV series. Easy- 
to-follow production notes. $1.50 





WEMBI, the SINGER 
of STORIES 


BY ALICE D. 
COBBLE. Twenty- 
five authentic Afri- 
can folk fables. 
Gives insight into 
beliefs, customs of 
Africa. Illustrated. 
For all ages. $2.75 





NEW FRIENDS for PEPE 


BY ANNE HALLADAY. Small son of 
migrant workers finds a secret of friendship 
when he must move to a new home. Illus- 
trated. For ages 3-5. $1.75 


BALTI 


BY ELLA HUFF KEPPLE. Adventures 
of Candido, a Mexican lad, and his pet 
burro, Balti. Brief Spanish glossary. Illus- 
trated. For ages 7-11. $2.50 


GENERAL JIM 


BY HAZEL H. DAVIS. Biography of 

James A. Garfeld, from farm boyhood to 

presidency. Illustrated. For ages 10-up. 
$3.00 


OUR HAPPY FAMILY 


BY MABEL NIEDERMEYER McCAW. 
Little Susan tells about family life. Шиз- 
trated. For ages 3-5. $1.50 


See these and other Bethany books at the 
American Library Association Conference in 
Washington, D.C., this month. 


вох 179 BETHANY PRESS э. ть 66 


Б 
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LETTERS 
FROM OUR 


FREE FOR ALL 


READERS 





Limitations of Area Service to Elementary Schools 


I have read with interest the article on “Area 
Distribution Libraries for Elementary Schools” 
by Thelma Reid and Edna Ziebold in the March 
issue of the ALA Bulletin. The article reveals the 
authors’ recognition that varied materials are es- 
sential to effective instructional programs. How- 
ever, the plan for distribution of books from a 
central headquarters’ center to the elementary 
schools of one or more school districts has sig- 
nificant limitations other than those pointed out 
by Miss Reid and Miss Ziebold. 

1. Book loan service can never substitute for 
the provision of a broad collection of materials 
in the central library at the individual school 
level. A library in the schools makes available at 
any given time a greater range and variety of ma- 
terials than can be provided in classroom loan 
collections from a center apart from the school. 

2. Book loan service provides limited oppor- 
tunities for teacher participation. Growth in li- 
brary use by teachers comes with opportunity and 
responsibility for guiding pupils in varied library 
experiences during regular class visits to the 
school library. Teachers have opportunity to ex- 
plore and become familiar with the total resources 
of the individual school library. Materials to en- 
rich teaching are readily available to help in 
planning a unit of work and to meet needs which 
cannot be anticipated far in advance. 

It is claimed that the area distribution li- 
brary centers provide better qualified staff and 
economy in operation. These advantages may 
operate equally in other patterns of service. For 
example, many school systems centralize order- 
ing, cataloging, and processing of materials for 
the individual school libraries within the sys- 
tem. The cost of this central service should be 
comparable whether the books are housed in an 
area distribution center or in individual school 
libraries. 

Consultant services to individual schools are 
provided by the staff of the area distribution 
ecenter in “book selection and utilization." In a 
system which provides individual school libraries 
broader consultant services may be available 


from the central library department: working 
with administrators and supervisors; guiding 
teacher-librarians, teachers, and pupils in the 
techniques of library operation; providing varied 
in-service experiences for teachers. 

The significant difference between the area 
distribution pattern and the system with indi- 
vidual school libraries coordinated by a central 
library department is at the level of the indi- 
vidual school. Under the guidance of the central 
library department staff a school can have a 
library of its own even though a trained li- 
brarian is not always on hand. The cost of pro- 
viding library quarters in the individual school 
—which is the only expense not common to area 
distribution centers—is more than justified by 
the benefits produced. 

Cora PAuL Bomar 

State school library adviser 

State Department of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Classes in Spoken Languages for Children 


We think the Idaho Falls Public Library’s sup- 
port of a program to provide classes in Spoken 
Languages for children may be of interest to 
other public libraries. 





The Idaho Falls Chapter of the American As- 
sociation of University Women wished to sponsor 
spoken language classes in French, German, 
Japanese, Russian, and Spanish for children from 
the fourth through the seventh grades. This li- 
brary offered to take registrations and to provide 
meeting places for the classes. 

To the amazement and delight of everyone 
there has been a terrific interest from both chil- 
dren and parents. The enclosed picture, taken 
the morning of registration, January 10, gives 
some idea of this response. There are 248 chil- 
dren actually taking these classes. and although 
the classes have been meeting since January 10, 
there has been no flagging of interest. It is hoped 
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Designed for beauty 
... built to last 


Recently redesigned by the combined tal. 
ents of our technical staff and consulting 
designers of the New York Public Li- 
brary System, Standard offers one of the 
most complete lines of institutional and 
library furniture. 


And it is a quality line. Made of the 
finest northern hard maple... mortise 
and tenon joints prevail: drawers and 
trays dovetailed . . . cast bronze hardware 
...three finishes, all hand-rubbed to a 
stain patina. And every item in our line 
is guaranteed against warping, splitting 
or faulty workmanship for one year! 


А complete planning service at no ob- 
ligation will help you meet your most 
exacting needs. Meanwhile, send for our 
latest catalog which describes the entire 
line in detail. 

Please visit with us in Booths 300-302 ALA SHOW 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


LIBRARY DIVISION 


New York 19, N. Y. 


10 Columbus Circle 
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that this demonstration of interest will result in 
such classes becoming a part of our regular pub- 
lic school system. 
Mns. Dorotuy C. Hickey, librarian 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, Public Library 


One Replied 


In the March 1959 issue you ask for comments 
on the “Highlights of the Midwinter Meeting" 
article. 

I liked the article because it gave such a good 
picture of the many activities which comprise the 
work of our Association. It would seem that the 
new approach is the right one. May all the 
people who are doing the good, hard work stay 
healthy and happy. 

EMANUEL Donpy, director 
Northport, N.Y., Public Library 


And our best wishes to Mr. Dondy, the only 
reader to offer a comment on this article.—Ep. 


In-Service Training in Library Adult Education 


Recently we had a five-day Institute on Library 
Adult Education here, conducted by the Bureau 
of Studies in Adult Education of Indiana Uni- 
versity and Purdue. About 20 Evansville Public 
Library staff members attended, and we are 
agreed that it was a stimulating experience with 
many practical applications. 

The institute stressed discussion group partici- 
pation and skills, and a six-step process for 
planning a program. The remarkable thing about 
the institute to me is that the initial emphasis is 
put on applying these techniques to library in- 
service training, an area which is a comfortable 
one for staff members to explore in this way and 
is usually not done as well as it might be. With 
time and experience in using these techniques, 
librarians can then move on into community 
adult education with more sureness and success. 

The institute will be offered again this sum- 
mer at Indiana University. It is the best and 
most practical approach І have yet found to 
building library adult education on a firm basis. 

HERBERT Согрнок, librarian 
Evansville (Ind.) Public Library 


This is the most recent of a number of such in- 
stitutes, stressing group leadership techniques. 
Robert M. Smith, field consultant in adult edu- 
cation, Indiana and Purdue universities,» has 
written several articles on this program. See 
particularly his “In-Service Training for Adult" 


Education,” Library Journal, January 15, 1956. 
—Ep. "ТТ; 
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juveniles to make a favorable impression for ALL books. We're fully 
conscious of spectacular competition for youngsters' attention, in television, 
the movies, comic books. But we've made the rewarding 


discovery that we can compete successfully, by making books— 


entertaining 

.amusing 

exciting 

informative (on topics youngsters want to know about) 


. .and just plain unalloyed FUN! 


When first books are fun, 
we win readers for lif 


We invite you to join us in winning good will for the 
whole wide world of books with these sparkling “early exposures:” 






THE Maccie MUGGINS BOOKS: 

4 to 8 years . . . the adventures of delightful young 
Maggie and her extraordinary friends . . . charming 
and captivating for school-age readers and the 
enchanted pre-school "Read me this!" audience. 


THIS IS MAGGIE MUGGINS 

MORE MAGGIE MUGGINS 

MAGGIE MUGGINS AND HER ANIMAL FRIENDS 
By Mary Сгаппап... $1.95 


THE DALE OF THE MOUNTED BOOKS: 

8 to 12 years . . . exciting adventure stories of 

young Constable Dale's thrilling, far-ranging action in 
the Royal Northwest Mounted. 


DALE OF THE MOUNTED 

DALE OF THE MOUNTED—ATLANTIC ASSIGNMENT 
DALE OF THE MOUNTED—DEW LINE DUTY 

DALE OF THE MOUNTED—SUB HUNT 

By Joe Holliday. . .$1.95 


THE SHOW МЕ THE WORLD OF Books: 

6 to 12 years . . . science books that picture 

and explain all the wonderful worlds of modern man- 
4 made and natural marvels . . . written with zest 

that matches wide-eyed young fascination. 

SHOW ME THE WORLD OF SPACE TRAVEL 

SHOW ME THE WORLD OF MODERN AIRPLANES 

SHOW ME THE WORLD OF ASTRONOMY 

SHOW ME THE WORLD OF ELECTRONICS 

By Julian May...$1.95 


All available at Pennington Press’s liberal 25% discount to libraries. ? \ 


БЕ 5 5 Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 • In Canada: Thomas Allen, Limited, Toronto 


to Dit... Complete’ 


SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR 
LIBRARIES EVERYWHERE! 


All progressive and forward-looking manufacturers 
have certain obligations to the field they deal 
with —that is, to supply the finest quality products 
at the best prices. 






However, no product or service endures 


"s forever in popularity and acceptance 
7 without continued improvement. 
7 Therefore, Bro-Dart willingly 
7 imposes upon itself the further 

obligation of Constant Research and 






Development to provide the library field with new 
products . . . improved products... better service! 


BRO-DART RESEARCH and DEVELOPMENT. ...for 





See Bro-Dart's 
Complete Line 
and many new 

exciting products 


at A.L. A. 
BOOTH = 53 


*EVERYTHING .. . including PROCESSED BOOKS 


Write for complete information on the services of 


ALANAR BOOK PROCESSING CORPORATION 
А subsidiary of Bro-Dart Industries 





D 
” 
e BASIC SUPPLIES " cue? 
e Exclusive ot © 
"BUDGET-SAVERS" ner. ot ct 
e Furniture p R I 
and Equipment e C.B.l. TABLE 
— _ e PLASTI-KLEER? Book 
e PROCESSED BOOKS ай Jacket Covers 
e EDUCATIONAL AIDS db o 
astic Adhesive 
e PLASTI-LAC'" Book 
Spray 

Whenever a need arises in the Library field... e BOOK-AID? Embossed 
Bro-Dart does its utmost to come up with a Cloth Tape 
solution. Beginning with Plasti-Kleer Covers, e DE LUXE Magazine 
' each year has brought more products and more Binders 
diversification— so that the present line includes all @ UNIVERSAL Periodical 
library requirements—from a catalog card and Covers 
other basic supplies—through the catalog card cabinet @ SAFETY-SHEAR™ Paper 
and a complete line of library furniture—a fully Cutter - 

nd ; ө Geo-Physical Maps & 
automatic circulation system— and even ready-to- Globes 


be-shelved processed books! 


e PHONO-JACKET Record 
Protection 


e BRODAC™ Automatic 
Charging & Circulation 


NEW PRODUCTS, BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER SERVICE 





oc. 


— 


н 


"india dy : 


BE SURE YOU HAVE BRO-DART’S LOOSE-LEAF CATALOG... 


Even the Bro-Dart Catalog has been researched to provide the most con- 
venient and practical reference . . . It lies flat for maximum workability . . . Loose-Leaf 
Design enables us to keep you up-to-date with new and revised products. You merely 
insert additional pages as they are issued. If you have not yet received your copy, please 
let us know. 


3 Bro Dart INDUSTRIES 


Dept. W6l 
56 Earl Street, Newark 5, New Jersey • 1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED...909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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SUPERB PERFORMANCES BY THE WORLD'S GREATEST ACTORS CAN BE HEARD ON 





HIGH-FIDELITY 


AND STEREO-FIDELITY RECORDS BY 


Visit Booth 2520 at the ALA Conference. 











MAIL TO GENTLEMEN: 

COLUMBIA RECORDS Please have your representative call. 

Educational Department Name Name of Library 

Box ALA-659 Address а 





799 Seventh Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 





City Zone State 


a We maintain an . ‘a We are planning to start a 
Lp record collection record collection 
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WASHINGTON 
REPORT 







By Germaine Krettek 


POSTAL RATES 


H.R.4595 “то CLARIFY AND MAKE UNIFORM cer- 
tain provisions of law relating to special postage 
rates for educational, cultural, and library mate- 
rials” was passed in the House by unanimous 
consent on April 8 with an amendment making 
the library materials rate applicable to periodi- 
cals whether bound or unbound and to sound re- 
cordings—including tapes—instead of phono- 
graphic recordings as previously specified. Testi- 
mony in support of the amendment to include 
both bound and unbound periodicals was pre- 
sented before a Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, since 
libraries attempting to mail unbound periodicals 
at the library materials rate had been told by 
the Post Office Department that only bound 
volumes were acceptable at this rate. The bill 
as amended is now under consideration by the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE BLIND 


A number of bills calling for the establishment 
of a temporary national committee or presi- 
dential commission to study the needs of blind 
persons are under consideration by the Special 
Education Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor. ALA filed a statement 
pointing out that library service to the blind was 
one of the areas in need of understanding and 
support and urging that a professional in the 
field of library service be included in any na- 
tional commission appointed to study library 
services for the blind. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Several proposals are pending before Congress 
designed to prevent and control juvenile de- 
linquency. ALA presented testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Special Education ap- 
proving legislation to obtain facts on a national 
scale. about juvenile delinquency in order to 
control it. Libraries are concerned, directly and 
‘indirectly, with the problems of juvenile delin- 
quency, for their service programs reach into 


every type of community and have as their com- 
mon objective the provision of books, periodicals, 
and services which appeal to boys and girls. 
Other points made were that books and materials 
selected to interest children and young people 
and to meet the needs of retarded readers con- 
tribute to a great degree to the improvement of 
boys’ and girls’ reading. Young people who read 
with competence and enjoyment usually find 
satisfaction in school work, and are much less 
likely to become behavior problems. Children's 
and young people's rooms and collections in pub- 
lic libraries can, and do, serve as important com- 
munity agencies for youth. 

School and public libraries also cooperate with 
parents and adult groups in providing books and 
information about youth and their problems. 
Libraries can also serve as clearing houses of 
information about community services to chil- 
dren and young people. There is need for dem- 
onstrations of the library as an agency which can 
play a vigorous role in the guidance and rehabil- 
itation of children and youth. 

The ALA believes that libraries can be a vital 
agency in the fight to control juvenile delin- 
quency and that libraries themselves might be 
considered, in some instances, as appropriate 
institutions to administer projects. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Both Houses of Congress have been considering 
bills to provide various kinds of aid to states for 
school construction and teachers! salaries. ALA 
registered its support for legislation such as H.R. 
22 and 5.2, “The School Support Act of 1959," 
to provide federal aid for the construction of 
school facilities and for increasing salaries of 
teachers, including school librarians, with ap- 
propriate safeguards against federal control. An 
amended version of H.R.22 has been reported by 
the Subcommittee. Significantly the bill still al- 
locates funds for teachers! salaries as well as 
school construction, although a number of im- 
portant changes have been made in the original 
bill. 


DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 


H.R.519, the Depository Library Act of 1959, 
passed the House on March 16 and was referred 
to the Senate for concurrence. The bill is now 
pending before the Senate Rules and Administra- 
tion Committee of which Senator Thomas Hen- 
nings (D., Mo.) is chairman. 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT 


Testimony in support of the full authorization 
of $7.500,000 for the fourth fiscal period of this 
five-year grant program was presented April 16 
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before the Subcommittee of the House Appropri- 


ations Committee. The Subcommittee recom- 

> TREASURE НОЕ | mended an appropriation of $6,000,000 instead 

of the $5,150,000 included in the President’s 

=r == N E; | budget and this figure was approved by the full 
been 


Appropriations Committee and passed by the 





House on April 30. 

The bill is now under consideration by the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. Letters to 
senators urging an appropriation of $7,500,000 

| for the Library Services Act program are es- 
| sential at this time. No matter how important a 
program is, it has to compete with other tre- 
mendous needs and withstand the pressures for 
а balanced budget. Members of Congress need 
concrete evidence of support of libraries by the 
people. eec 








A CORRECTION AND A COMMENT 


"One recent study on chemical engineers re- 
vealed that they spent more than 50 per cent of 
their time searching literature for information." 
This statement on page 247 of the March ALA 
Bulletin interested Ralph H. Phelps, director of 
| the Engineering Societies Library, because, as he 
wrote, "with few exceptions we find engineers, 

chemical or otherwise, spending relatively little 
time in searching the literature. This is not based 
on any survey but on our general observations. 





| Hy VJ ín d we find a company hoc dis 
; х about what they say 15 а serious problem and that 

This L.B.I. Literature has been prepared for " inati f Modes 1; ld 

you, the Librarian, and all others associated "= CCOMMHEMOD GLOSREIE HUUDIÉ иси BEVC а 

with Libraries. It contains a wealth of help- | costly operation, yet they propose a two-hour lit- 

ful information to assist you in getting erature search. This may be on the extreme side 


responsible binding advice and service from | put it is all too close to being typical.” Mr. 
approved binders. 


Phelps's suspicions were well founded. The study 
1. LBI POSTER — Issued yearly to assist you 


А | | referred to showed that a group of chemists spent 

2 at Meng hi idi хану an average of 16.5 hours per week on “scientific 
what you must expect from rebinding. communication," a phrase used to describe fifteen 

3. LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BINDING. activities in which literature searching was not 

4. LBI STANDARDS FOR PRE-LIBRARY BOUND specifically included. 

5 aus reed AND ANSWERS ABOUT | Further comment on the use of technical litera- 
LIBRARY BINDING for Librarians, Trustees ture by engineers was heard in testimony offered 
and Purchasing Agents. by the Stanford Research Institute during hear- 

2 re os ка FOR PUB- ings on the Service and Technology Act of 1958: 
LICATIONS. The heaviest users of technical literature in the 

8. BROCHURE — salvaging water damaged country are the 200,000 professional research 
books. specialists who spend from 5 to 25 per cent of 

9. BROCHURE, Talk About Library Binding. their time seeking useful published information. 

10. COLORED SLIDES. "A ; ; : 

11. SOUND MOVIE. The engineering profession makes much less 
All of these available without charge from use of such information by reason of its diffitulty 





LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE |." 777 


10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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"Director Line Desks 






WE’VE GOT LOTS 
TO SHOW YOU 


IN WASHINGTON! 


Exhibits you can't afford to miss are Booths 41, 42 and 48 at 
this years ALA Conference. Youll see Art Metal’s complete 
line of library equipment. Come and see us. Homer Lombard 
is in charge and he will be looking for you! 


The nation’s leading 
designer and 
manufacturer of 

metal office equipment 


@A.M.C.CO. 1959] 
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The Ready Reference Index 
—the one volume that leads 
children swiftly and surely to 
any fact in the 14 other 
volumes-is a unique feature 
of Britannica Junior. No other 
encyclopaedia teaches children 
the correct research habit that 
lets them “graduate” directly 
| to the adult encyclopaedias. 
Britannica Junior's index 
C еу that unlocks volume uses and reinforces 
dictionary skills with 
alphabetical arrangement, 

fourteen doors diacritical marks, definitions. 
Without assistance, children 
find the main article, related 
articles and locations of 
pictures, maps, charts. Even 
when some volumes of the set 
are in use, the entire index is 
always available to reward the 
eager interest of growing young 
minds. In this way, Britannica 
Junior serves a variety of 
reference needs. It can keep 
a “project committee” busy or 
lead the individual along a 
trail of knowledge through 
all 15 volumes. 


Unique 
Ready Reference 


Index Volume 
































For information prepared especially 
for teachers and librarians, send a 
postcard request to John R. Rowe, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Dept. 
149MC, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Aa mU 


—. 


"- Britannica Junior 


^" 
/ 


i» ч 
INC Designed especially for elementary school children 
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McMicken Hall College of Liberal Arts 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Here on the campus of the nation's first municipal 
university, was born the cooperative system of educa- 
tion. This curriculum, which alternates practical work 
experience "with classroom study, has been widely 
copied elsewhere. Today, with over 16,338 students, 
Cincinnati is the largest municipal university. 

Cincinnati's Library is also a pace-setter. Ten de- 
partmental libraries plus a main collection comprise 
the University Library of 780,000 volumes. In size and 
quality, the Library ranks first among municipal 
institutions. 

In maintaining its position, the University of Cin- 
cinnati has insisted on the highest quality library 





Main University Library 


If you're considering a new library, 
or expanding or modernizing an existing 


one, consult Globe-Wernicke's free equipment. Globe-Wernicke desks, bookshelves, study 

Library Planning Staff for personal carrels, and other associated equipment are in the 

service, Write today for complete Main Library and in the special libraries for Medicine, 

information, Dept. Applied Arts, Pharmacy-Biology, and Physics-Mathe- 
matics. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, 0HIO 






GLOBE-WERNICKE 


... Makes business a pleasure 
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From its new 


international headquarters 





THE 
GROLIER SOCIETY 


publishes for schools and libraries these 

basic teaching tools. Each set performs a unique 
educational function, each is continuously 
revised—all are designed to inform AND to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity. 


For further information about any of them, 


use the coupon below. 


FRANKLIN WATTS BOOKS 


Enchanting, authoritative books 
for beginners of all ages. 
Beautifully illustrated and 
employing a carefully graded 
vocabulary. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK 
The Story of Our Time 


A lavishly illustrated volume 
of the year’s personalities and 
events—published annually to 
keep your encyclopedia up-to- 
date. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
CANADIANA 


The only all-inclusive source of 
information on any topic re- 
lated to our neighbor to the 
north. 10 volumes. 
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GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The authoritative, popu- 
lar-priced, alphabetically 
arranged encyclopedia, 
with concise entries for 
quick general reference. 
10 volumes. 











+: 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
The children's encyclopedia, an in- 
dispensable source of reference 
and enrichment material for all the 
elementary grades. 20 volumes; in- 
dex AND tables of contents. 


E 


THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 
The only all-purpose science refer- 
ence set; of special use to students 
in the upper elementary grades 
and beyond. 10 volumes. 


THELR 


LANDS AND PEOPLES 


A richly illustrated panorama of 
the peoples and nations of the 
world, created to supplement the 
social studies curriculum. 7 vols. 


RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
A wholly different encyclopedia, 
covering vast areas of knowledge, 


topically, in 15 volumes. 
than 600 teaching units. 


More 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
International Headquarters 

575 Lexington Ave., New York 22 


Please send me full 
Grolier publications I have checked below. 


Г] The Book of [] Grolier 
Knowledge Encyclopedia 

Г] The Book of Г] Franklin Watts 
Popular Science Books 

Г] Lands and O The Encyclopedia 


Peoples Year Boo 

O Richards Topical О The Encyclopedia 
Encyclopedia Canadiana 

NAME 

LIBRARY 

ADDRESS 

CITY ТОМЕ 

STATE 


information on the 
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EDITORIAL 





LIBRARIANS AND BOOKS 


Іх 1937 RANDOLPH С. ApAMS, then director of the 
Clements Library in Ann Arbor, published a 
memorable essay on “Librarians as Enemies of 
Books.” He set up two straw men, a book-loving 
librarian and a book-indifferent library adminis- 
trator, and pointed out the virtues of one and 
the vices of the other. These portraits were con- 
structed with considerable skill and were well 
calculated to feed the prejudices of anyone who 
was already inclined to set administrators in a 
class apart from other librarians. 

Dr. Adams was writing from the specialized 
point of view of a rare books librarian as much 
interested in “points” as the administrators he 
condemned were interested in organization charts 
and mechanization, but his straw men live and 
flourish to this day, and in some quarters we 
have been hearing recently that librarians are not 
only indifferent to books but actually hate them. 
A cursory examination of this literature of abuse 
shows that the charge of book-hating is based on 
a number of specifications, among them: 

1. Many of us do not work with books or with 
patrens who need help in using them. 

2. We do not talk and write enough about 
books. 

3. We talk and write a great deal about audio- 
visual materials and books substitutes such as 
microfilm, and about documentation, a non-book- 
centered approach to the search for information. 

4. We are preoccupied with library organiza- 
tion and with the techniques of administration 
to the detriment of good library service. 
© The first specification has to do with the com- 
plicated organization of large libraries and the 
multiplicity of kinds of work to be done in them. 
Inevitably many of these jobs, including the top 
administrative posts, draw their incumbents away 
from the primary business of libraries—books 
and readers. What attracts a librarian to a non- 
bookish job? Sometimes it is a better salary, and 
certainly it is no disgrace to want one, but a 
good librarian must have other and better reasons 
to leave a service desk for an office. He finds these 
reasons in new opportunities to widen his ex- 


perience and to increase his influence and re- 
sponsibility. But does this prove that he loves 
books any the less? Surely not. 

e The second specification is based on the fact 
that most of the professional literature is about 
library administration, public relations, the fight 
against censorship, library legislation, and other 
topics not directly concerned with books. The 
same thing is true of our policy and program 
statements. For instance, it has been pointed 
out that the word “book” is not used in the eight 
Goals for Action adopted by the ALA Council at 
the Midwinter 1959 Meeting. But why should it 
be? What are “library collections,” which appear 
again and again in Goals for Action, but books? 
what are “library services” but books in use? 
what are “library operations” but the work that 
makes them available to their users? what are 
“reference and bibliographic services” but librar- 
ians helping people find the facts and the books 
that they need? Similarly, the challenging list of 
projects and programs in this month’s Memo to 
Members does not contain the work “books,” but 
it is about nothing else. 

Having said so much, let us grant that library 
publications would be livelier and more readable 
if there were more librarians like Lawrence Clark 
Powell to write articles like the persuasive bib- 
liologue that leads off this issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, or who are able to contribute to the 
great national periodicals as he does. In this 
connection, one of the great strengths of National 
Library Week, which has come in for its own 
share of criticism, is that it offers these general 
periodicals an incentive to publish articles on 
books and libraries for non-librarian readers. 
This year such magazines as Life, Look, This 
Week, Reader's Digest, and House and Garden 
responded magnificently to this opportunity, and 
William Nichols, editor of This Week, writes of 
the values he finds in National Library Week in 
an article beginning on page 509 of this issue. 
e There is more substance in the third and fourth 
specifications. It is true that in recent years we 
have talked and written a great deal about audio- 
visual materials and microfilm, that today some 
of us seem to be obsessed by documentation and 
automation, and that we tend to be preoccupied 
with organization and techniques. President 
Greenaway said as much in his inaugural address 
at San Francisco, and at the same time made a 
powerful plea for an explicit, conscious emphasis 
on the value of books and reading. 

We work too hard concealing our deeper feel- 
ings and our true values; we should do more, 
as individuals and as an organization, to make 

(Continued on page 549) 
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DELUXE COLOR LIVENS YOUR LIBRARY 


Building a new library? . . . modern- pick Deluxe library shelving in color 
izing the old one? . . . adding new shelf ... and those somber library stacks will 
space? Pick a color for your cases... come to life! 





Only Deluxe shelving combines all these advantages: 


e wide choice of color— (Sandalwood, • Chem-a-Cote* baked enamel finish— 
Mist Green, Canyon Coral, Office Gray) lasts a lifetime 
—142 other colors available to your  * Modern design, distinctive styling 


specifications at slight extra cost. e Open or closed-back sections 
“The newest development—a phosphatized, chemical undercoating 


Choose Deluxe, the ideal setting for your books. Free catalog on request. 


D EHO Se | BE} 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., WARREN, PA., A division of Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 
World's largest manufacturer of boltless steel shelving products DM-89-07 
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Winner of the 1959 Charles W. Е pus Award 
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Illustrated by Victor Mays 





By Robert J. Willis 


Joe Clonan lives with his mother and grandfather, Cap, on 
a canalboat in upper New York State. Changing times have 
retired Cap and the boat. The sawmill has diverted water 
so that fishing and trapping, on which Joe counted for in- 
come, have about disappeared, but Joe knows he could make 
money if he could buy an engine for the Model A truck he 
has assembled. How he earns the money, patches up a long- 
standing feud and reestablishes Cap as a canalboat captain 
is a suspenseful story with an unusual background. Teens. 
.128 pp., 6 x 8%. Full-color picture-in-buckram library bind- 
ing, $2.85 





Other Books We'll Have for Young Readers This Fall 


THIS IS A ROAD level e e e 


Three New By Polly Curren. Cover by Robert 


Beginning-to-Read 
Books 


The series of animal tales, funny and imagi- 
native stories and real-life experiences that 
beginners cam read for themselves. Full- color 
pictures throughout. 32 pp., 60 х 818. Full- 
color picture-in-cloth library binding, side- 
sewn, visible drill joints. $1.08 each 


THE BEGINNING-TO-READ PICTURE DICTIONARY 


level e 
By Alta McIntire. Illustrated by Janet 
LaSalle. 174 basic words with illustrations 
for each. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS level e e e 
By Clara Ingram Judson. Illustrated by John 
Gretzer. Biography of Columbus at a level for 
younger children. 


TOO MANY DOGS level e 
By Ramona Dorrel. Illustrated by Howard 
Baer. What happened when a family with two 
dogs suddenly got ten more. 





THE JAMESVILLE JETS 

By Caary Jackson. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. 
Fast-moving basketball story. Ages 10-14. 144 pp., 
6 x 8%. Full-color picture-in-buckram library bind- 
ing’, $2.85 

BETWIXT AND BETWEEN 

By Gladys L. Switzer. Cover by Peggy Bolian. Eight- 
een-year-old Olivia has an exciting time in her first 
year of teaching in rural Iowa. Life becomes com- 
plicated when two handsome young men want to 
marry her. Teens. 192 pp., 5:6 x 8. Full-color picture- 
in-buckram library binding, $3.45 











J. Lee. Illustrated by Kelly Oechsli. 
The story of a road from an animal 
track to a superhighway. Ages 7-9. 
32 pp., 714, x 9%. Full-color picture- 
in- -buckram library binding, $1.80 


JIM AND ALAN ON A COTTON FARM 
By Joan Liffring, with photographs 
by the author. Everyday life of a 
family on a Texas cotton farm. 
Third in the Farm Life Series. Ages 
7-10. 64 pp., 8 x 10. Full-color 
picture-in-buckram library binding, 
$2.85 


Jim and Alan 
on a Cotton Farm 


THE FIRST WHEEL 

By Chester G. Osborne. Illustrated 
by Richard М. Osborne. Plausible 
story of how the first wheel might 
have been invented, in an exciting 
story of ancient Sumeria. Ages 10- 
13. 128 pp. 7% x 9%. Full-color 
picture-in-buckram library binding, 
$2.85 


KEN OF CENTENNIAL FARM 

By Bess Hagaman Tefft. Illustrated by Bill Marsh. 
Younger brother proves his worth on a 4-H project. 
Life on a midwest farm. Ages 10-14. 128 pp., 6 x 8%. 
Full-color picture-in-buckram library binding, $2.85 


HOW MAN MADE MUSIC 

By Fannie Buchanan and Charles L. Luckenbill. Il- 
lustrated by Robert William Hinds. Completely re- 
vised, with two new chapters and several organiza- 
tion charts; time-line; glossary of musical terms. 
Teens. 224 pp., 6 x 85$. Full-color picture-in-buck- 
ram library binding, $3.15 


BOOTH 319 AT THE CONVENTION 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 





1010 West Washington Blvd. - 


Chicago 7, Illinois 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FALL 1959 


Golden Books 


in GOLDENCRAFT library binding 





Grades 5 to High School 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Adapted for Young Readers by FRED 
Cook from the American Heritage Book 
of the Revolution. A superb record of 
the great opening chapter in our na- 
tion's history. Spectacular full-color il- 
lustrations throughout. Net price $4.99 


WALT DISNEY'S 

PEOPLE AND PLACES 

By JANE WERNER WATSON. Via exciting 
text and scores of full-color photo- 
graphs, the young reader is taken to 12 
far, fascinating corners of the world — 
including Thailand, Portugal, Polyne- 
sia, Morocco, the Danube, and the 
Amazon. Net price $4.99 


THE BOY ENGINEER 
By Epwarp L. Тнком. From the water 
wheel to the Diesel engine, from Roman 
catapults to atomic reactors — this is 
the story of civil, electrical and chemi- 
cal engineering. A companion to ТЛе 
Boy Scientist and The Boy Mechanic. 
Net price $3.99 


THE HUMAN BODY 

By MITCHELL WirsoN. The marvel of 
the human body, its various parts and 
how they work, lucidly explained and 
illustrated with more than 200 color 
paintings. Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
BOOK OF SCOUTING 
Ву К. D. BezucHa. The biggest, most 
colorful, most comprehensive collection 
of Boy Scout history, lore, pictures (over 
300 of them) and practical information 
ever assembled in one volume. Brim- 
ming with full-color illustrations, in- 
cluding paintings by Norman Rockwell. 
Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF POETRY 
Selected and with commentary, by 
Louis UNTERMEYER. Animal poems, 
story poems, nonsense poems, thought- 
ful poems — 400 in alL Charming color 
illustrations on every page. A volume 
to grow up with and treasure. 

Net price $4.99 


[39^ Plus a new Golden Regional Guide, 4 new Library 
of Knowledge Books, a new Capitol Adventure 
Book, and a new series of fiction books for Grades 
5 through 9. Watch for further announcements. 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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June 1959 


OUR 50TH YEAR 


Off the Press This Month 


The 1959 printing of the 


NEW STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA 


in 14 unitary-letter volumes 


More than half of the text has been 
rewritten within the past three years. 


Better and Bigger than ever: 
Nearly 1,000 pages added. 
Several hundred new subjects included. 


More than 2,000 new illustrations, 
many of them in color. 


Standard Education Сит, Puc 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
130 North Wells Street * CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Publishers also of: 
Tac dnd ovi eld Г СК 6 volumes 


CO a e ос BRE 3l EE 5 volumes 


World Progress—I be Standard Quarterly Review 
(The Year Book in Quarterly Installments) 
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memo 
to 


members 





| HAVE MADE THIS LETTER RATHER LONG ONLY BECAUSE | HAVE NOT HAD TIME TO MAKE IT 
SHORTER, WROTE PASCAL iN 1656. So iT iS WITH THIS MEMO TO MEMBERS, SO MANY 
MATTERS OF INTEREST TO YOU MIGHT APPEAR HERE BUT THE DEADLINE 15 UPON ME, 
DISCOURAGING CAREFUL SELECTIVITY AND ORDERLY ANALYSIS. SO, WITH YOUR 
INDULGENCE, SOME RANDOM JOTTINGS.» MAYBE es». THE THOUGHT COMES IN MOMENTS 
LIKE THIS esse THE COLUMN OUGHT TO BE DISCONTINUED ANYWAY, GIVING ITS SPACE 
TO THE EDITOR FOR SOMETHING MORE SUBSTANTIAL, 


THE LIBRARY TECHNOLOGY PROJECT, FINANCED BY A GRANT FROM THE COUNCIL ON LIBRARY 
RESOURCES, ÎNC., OPENED ITS OFFICE May 1 WITHIN A SMALL STONE'S THROW OF 
HEADQUARTERS ees IN THE NATIONAL SPORTING Goons ASSOCIATION BuiLoiNG AT 716 
NonTH RusH STREET. DIRECTOR FRAZER Ge POOLE, ON HAND May 1 WILL BE JOINED ON 
May 15 Bv THE PROJECT'S SENIOR EDITORIAL ASSISTANT FORREST Fe CARHARTeee THE 
ALA INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE, SCHEDULED TO MOVE TO CHICAGO IN THE FALL 
оғ 1959, WILL HAVE SPACE IN THE- SAME BUILDING. 


WILL THE WASHINGTON ANNUAL CONFERENCE, THE ASSOCIATION'S 78M IN ITS EISHTY-THREE 
YEAR HISTORY, SET A NEW RECORD FOR ATTENDANCE? RECORD NOW HELD BY THE NEw 
York CONFERENCE OF 1937 (WELL REMEMBERED BY THIS WRITER AS A MEMBER OF THE 
LocAL COMMITTEE ATTENDING HIS FIRST CONFERENCE) WITH AN ATTENDANCE OF 5, 512 ... 
CLOSELY FOLLOWED BY THE 1952 New York CONFERENCE (WELL REMEMBERED BY THIS 
WRITER AS HIS FIRST CONFERENCE AS EXECUTIVE SECRETARY) WITH AN ATTENDANCE OF 
5,212 ... MY GUESS FOR THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE IS 5,559. LOTS oF PERSONS 
ALREADY TALKING OF THE MONTREAL CONFERENCE OF 1960, A JOINT MEETING OF THE 
CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND THE ALA „„„ NEXT WEEK (THIS IS WRITTEN ON 
May 10) THE PRESIDENTS OF THE TWO ASSOCIATIONS FOR 1960 AND THE EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARIES WILL MEET IN MONTREAL TO DEVELOP RECOMMENDATIONS FOR CONSIDERA- 
TION AT WASHINGTON eee OUTSTANDING TO ME AT ALL CONFERENCES IS THE QUIET 
COMPETENCE OF THE STAFF AND THE TREMENDOUS WORK OF THE LOCAL COMMITTEE ees. WHO 
JOIN TOGETHER TO MAKE THE GEARS ENGAGE eee ANO DON'T FORGET THE INAUGURAL 
BANQUET, FRIDAY EVENING AT THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE» GET YOUR TICKETS AT 
THE CONFERENCE. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK A GREAT SUCCESS AGAIN IN FOCUSING PUBLIC ATTENTION ON THE 
VALUES OF LIBRARIES ANO BOOKS AND READING, А КЕМ DISSENTERS ТО THE CONTRARY 
NOTWITHSTANDINGsssLAST YEAR, THIS OBSERVER WITNESSED NLW 1м West MEMPHIS, 
ARKANSAS, WHERE THE CELEBRATION INCLUDED THE BREAKING OF GROUND FOR A NEW 
LIBRARY eee THIS YEAR, IN ST.LOUIS WHERE THE JAYCEES PUT ON A LUNCHEON WITH 
TRIBUTES BY AUTHORS TO BOOKS AND LIBRARIES WITH JACOB M. LASHLY, PRESIDENT OF 
THE St.Louis PusLic LIBRARY BOARD AS THE ENGAGING AND SCHOLARLY MASTER OF 
CEREMONIES «ee AND IN DENVER IN HONOR OF NLW BY THE FRIENDS WHICH BROUGHT 
THE ALWAYS PLEASANT OPPORTUNITY TO MEET АМО TALK AGAIN WITH ALA'S FIFTY=THIRD 
PRESIDENT MaLcouLM С. WYER, THE NATIONAL Book COMMITTEE HAS ANNOUNCED NATIONAL 
LIBRARY WEEK DATES FOR 1960 = APRIL 5-9. 


THe ALA HEADQUARTERS BUILDING COMMITTEE, UNDER THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF GERTRUDE Е. 
GSCHEIDLE, VERY BUSY SINCE MIDWINTER INTERVIEWING ARCHITECTS AND THINKING 
OF WAYS IN WHICH THE NEW BUILDING CAN BE FINANCED eee SOME FOUNDATIONS HAVE 
EXPRESSED INTEREST IN OUR NEEDS eee MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION WILL LIKELY 
WISH TO CONTRIBUTE eee ALA'S ENDOWMENT CAN BE USED BUT THIS WILL MEAN A 
REDUCTION, FOR A TIME AT LEAST, IN PROGRAM, 


ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE WORKING RELATIONSHIPS KNOWN TO ME 15 THAT BEING EXPERI- 
ENCED BY THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY SERVICES PROGRAM eee ESTABLISHED 
BY THE U., 5. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, THE COMMITTEE MEETS TWICE YEARLY WITH 
OFFICERS АМО STAFF IN THE USOE eee THE PROGRESS OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES BRANCH ° 
IS NOTEWORTHY АМО LIBRARY SERVICE, DUE GREATLY TO THE INTEREST AND BELIEFS OF 
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THE COMMISSIONER, IS RAPIDLY BECOMING AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE WHOLE EDUCA- 
TIONAL PROGRAM OF THE DEPARTMENT, AFTER THE LIBRARY SERVICES АСТ EXPIRES 
IN 1961, WHAT? ...THE FEDERAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE IS CONSIDERING THIS. AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS CAN BE EXPECTEO SOON, 


WITH NO INCLINATION AT ALL TO BE POLLYANNISH, ONE CAN FEEL EXCITED AND CONFIDENT 
"ABOUT THE FORWARD ADVANCES OF THE PROFESSION AND THE ALA eee THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LIBRARY SERVICE eee THE UNPRECEDENTED 
INCREASE IN NEW LIBRARY BUILDINGS . о. EFFECTIVE COOPERATION WITH FOUNDATIONS 
wee NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK eee HIGH PERCENTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP PARTICIPATION IN 
ASSOCIATION PROGRAMS eee THE RESPECT IN WHICH ALA 15 HELD ON САРІТО HILL жак 
. IMAGINATIVE DIVISIONAL PROGRAMS eee INCREASING MEMBERSHIP IN ALA ‘eee ^ NEW 
. HEADQUARTERS BUILDING IN PROSPECT eee BUT WHAT'S THE ANSWER TO THE REAL NEED 
FOR MORE AND BETTER TRAINED LIBRARIANS AND FUNDS FOR THAT NEW HEADQUARTERS 
BUILOING? 


ONE UNSOLVED MATTER IN THE REORGANIZATION (AND THERE'S ANOTHER ONE тоо!) 4s THIS: 
WHO ISSUES POLICY STATEMENTS IN THE NAME OF THE ASSOCIATION ~ COUNCIL OR THE 
DIVISIONS? COME TO THE FIRST COUNCIL SESSION IN WASHINGTON WHEN CouNCIL WILL 
UNDERTAKE TO DECIDE THIS ONE. 


RECENT MEETINGS | HAVE BEEN PRIVILEGED TO ATTEND eee ONE CALLED BY THE COUNCIL ON 
LIBRARY RESOURCES, INCe AND THE ALA, APRIL 20-21, TO DISCUSS THE NEED FOR A 
NEW '"Suaw" LIST FOR COLLEGE AND GENERAL LIBRARIES eee THE ÁRCHONS OF COLOPHON 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ON APRIL 27 eee THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
(SURELY ONE OF THE HARDEST WORKING COMMITTEES IN ALA) їн New Үовк ON 
APRIL 25-26 ... LUNCHEON IN NEw YORK ON APRIL 27 WITH MR. SHAW АМО MR. BOLLMAN 
OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION es». WITH Mns. FYAN, Mns. 
Moore, AND Miss KRETTEK FOR A MOST ENCOURAGING AND HELPFUL MEETING ON APRIL 28 
матн Us S. COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION DERTHICK AND HIS ASSOCIATES eee A VISIT 
TO THE WASHINGTON OFFICE OF ALA ees AND AN INFORMATIVE MEETING WITH RuSSELL 
Re McGuire, DIRECTOR OF INFORMATION FOR THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOY= 
MENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED ees ENOUGH OF THIS OR I'LL BE TOLD АЗ | 
WAS IN 1953 To sTOP WRITING "My Dav" 1 


WELL eee BETTER LUCK. TO YOU NEXT TIME eee | MAY TRY TO FIND A FEW GUEST EDITORS 


ees ANY VOLUNTEERS? 


Davio Н. CLIFT 
May 10, 1959 ExecuTive DIRECTOR 


ALA Conferences: Washington, D.C., June 21-27, 1959; Montreal, 
June 19-25, 1960; Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. 
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EMANUEL LITVINOFF 
THE LOST EUROPEANS, Present-day Berlin—city of jangling nerves and jingling old 


pianos, stronghold of decadent cafés,, passion, panic, perversion, pride—is the background for 
this provocative, deeply moving novel of the conflicts arising when a young man, in exile since 
_ his childhood, returns to claim restitution of his father's property. Mr, Litvinoff has the intimate, 
astringent touch of a Remarque, an Isherwood, a Kurt Weill — but he knows, too, the human 


heartbeat of the world of Anne Frank, and this humanity seasons this dramatic, mature story. 
September. $35 


PIERRE BOULLE, author of The Bridge Over the River Kwai, etc. 


S. O. P. H. I. A, A satiric and richly intelligent novel by this famous author, about the conflict 
between the individual and society, between the will of man and the higher will of established 
authority, between human relationships and inhuman discipline and regimentation, between 
personal desires and professional loyalties, The setting is Malaya, October. $375 


PHYLLIS BOTTOME, author of Jane, etc. 


WALLS OF GLASS, Taking her title from a Shakespeare sonnet, Phyllis Bottome again shows 
in these stories her belief that we cannot hide what we are, since our deeds, and the way we 
meet our human relationships, are visible through the glass walls that imprison us. 


September. $3.50 
GEOFFREY TREASE 


SO WILD THE HEART. А romantic novel, set in the Italian Lakes at the time of Lord 
Byron, about an Oxford don on vacation who is faced with problems for which none of his classical 
scholarship has prepared him. September. $3.75 


GEOFFREY WILLANS & RONALD SEARLE 
MOLESWORTH BACK IN THE JUG AGANE. The title describes it — more chuck- 


les, more inimitable Searle illustrations. September. $275 


ROSARIO CASTELLANOS 
THE NINE GUARDIANS. А prize-winning novel from Mexico. The struggle between the 


old world and the new— strong, sensitive, evocative of the rich storehouse of native folklore and 
tradition, A genuinely moving and unusual work, October. $3.75 


AFRICA SPEAKS: An Anthology of African Writing 
Compiled and edited by PEGGY RUTHERFOORD. With a Preface by Trevor Huddleston, С.В. 
Although there have been many books about Africa, this is the first anthology, carefully and 
comprehensively prepared, of native African writing—both prose and poetry. Here is the 
authentic voice of Africa, October. $3.75 


JUVENILES TO BE PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER 
(See further announcements in juvenile issues of Publishers’ Weekly, Library Journal, etc.) 


EXCUSE ME — CERTAINLY. ву LOUIS SLOBODKIN. $2.75 
BEGINNING WITH MRS. McBEE. By CECIL MAIDEN, $2.75 
ADVENTURES IN MAKING: The Story of Crafts Around the World. 

By SEON MANLEY, editor of A Teen-Age Treasury for Girls, $3.95 
MEET THE AUSTINS, By MADELEINE L'ENGLE, author of And Both Were Young. $3.00 
THE UNDERSEA TREASURE, By RICHARD GARNETT. $3.00 
THE SHERPA ADVENTURE, By SHOWELL STYLES. $3.00 
DEAR AMERICAN FRIENDS: Letters from School Children Around the World. 

Compiled by LORRAINE ADELE NIERI. $3.50 
THE TRADE WINDS. By RUTH BRINDZE, author of The Gulf Stream, etc. $3.25 





Watch for further announcements from 


THE VANGUARD PRESS, INC., 424 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Canada: The Copp Clark Publishing Co., Ltd., 495-517 Wellington St., West Ontario 








ТНЕ 
SOUTH 
WELCOMES 


ESTE 





Here, as in the rest of the U.S.A., ESTEY METAL 
LIBRARY SHELVING is the wise choice of many 
Architects, Builders and Librarians. Outstand- 
ing beauty, modern construction features and 
economy of our installations are a major factor 
in contributing to ESTEY'S popularity. Southern 
Institutions who have selected ESTEY are: - 


Alabama Building Authority, Montgomery, Ala. 

Atlanta Public Library, Atlanta, Ga.* 

Augusta Public Library, Wallace Branch, 
Augusta, Ga. 

Birmingham Public Library, Titusville Branch, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Hammond Public Library, Hammond, La. 

Jackson State College, Jackson, Miss.* 

Jacksonville University, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jefferson Parish Library, Gretna, La. 

Louisiana State Library, Baton Rouge, La. 

Miami Public Library, West Flagler Branch, 
Miami, Fla. 

Montgomery City Library, Montgomery, Ala.* 















Russell Library, 
Northwestern 
State College, 
Natchitoches, La. 


New Orleans Public Library, New Orleans, La. 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La. 
Public Library Service Division, 
Montgomery, Ala.* 
St. Petersburg Junior College, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Society of the Four Arts, Palm Beach, Fla. 
Southeastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Wake Forest, N. C. 
Tuscaloosa County Library, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Vernon Parish Library, Leesville, La.* 
Winter Park Public Library, Winter Park, Fla.* 


*Installations in process. 


May we help you, too? Write for more details. 


| Е SS TE совровлтом 


ONE CATHERINE STREET, RED BANK, М. J. 
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Jhe glory that is Greece— 
the mightiest drama in the literature of the Western World 


The Complete Greek Tragedies 
“offers better value than any other 
existing verse translation of the complete plays.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS of- 
fers for the first time in modern trans- 
lation THE COMPLETE GREEK TRAGEDIES, 
by translators who put the reader at 
last “in the hands of a poet as well as a 
scholar."—Ben Ray Redman, Saturday 
Review. Kenneth Rexroth, poet, critic, 
scholar, gave this comment: “The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Greek translations 
project is one of the most commendable 
efforts in contemporary publishing.” 
Douglas Parker, Hudson Review, said: 
"For the Greekless reader, there is no 
other translation to be considered..." 
The Classical Weekly, commenting on 
the translations of editor Richmond 
Lattimore, set the tone of enthusiastic 
acclaim: “It is no overstatement to say 
that his art and learning have risen 
admirably to the challenge of ... the 


—london Times Literary Supplement 


mightiest drama in the literature of 
the Western World. All...will welcome 
the present volume and eagerly await 
succeeding volumes in the series." 

SINCE 1953 NINE of the ‘eagerly 
awaited volumes’ have appeared. The 
glowing welcome continues. Now the 
entire series will be issued in a four- 
volume boxed set of lasting, tasteful 
design, at a special pre-publication 
price of only $16.95. After publication, 
$20.00. 

ALREADY FIRMLY ESTABLISHED as 
the translations with teachers and 
specialists, this magnificent four-vol- 
ume collection will be in demand for 
years to come. We urge you to take 
advantage of the special pre-publica- 
tion offer. The publisher will accept 
orders now. 


PUBLICATION DATE: OCTOBER 26 


Handsome imprinted PRE-PUB circulars (9" x 12", four pages, two colors) are 
available for bookstore and special merchandising promotions, as well as striking 
posters for window displays. There will be nation-wide major advertising and 


promotion. 


"...done with both enthusiasm and 
scholarship ... neither uncritical nor 
fortified by ignorance of other drama- 
tic forms nor indifferent to the de- 
mands of exact scholarship." 

—MOSES HADAS, Classical Weekly 


* |. deserves the thanks of all of us 
who are concerned with the preserva- 
tion of the humanities in a crazy civili- 
zation." —JDpUDLEY FITTS, 

N. Y. Times Book Review 


ps 


UNIVERSITY OF 


ag oe 
| ‘ 





Some comments on The Complete 
: The University of Chicago Press: 





Greek Tragedies published by 


"Eminently praiseworthy project." 
— Virginia Quarterly Review 


“а ‘new school’ of American trans- 
lators has come of аре...” 

— WILLIAM R. REARDON, 

Educational Theatre Journal 


«The new, attractively produced series 
of The Complete Greek Tragedies . . 
is something of an event." 

— London Times Literary Supplement 


( PRESS 


50 Ellis Avenue. Chicago 37. Illinois 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


Rockets again have been completely up dated 
and e xpande :d. With over 4,000 pages devoted 
to outstanding coverage of general science, 

chemistry. physic 8, biology, mathe ‘matics dd 
allied subjects, Collier's Encyc lopedia can 


The new 1959 Collier's Encyclopedia offers 
a New Dimension in planned, progressive 
expansion based on the reference needs and 
interests of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 


new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly get in an encye lope dia. 

А total of 1,71€ ) artic P s have been added or 
revised. Such timely subjects as Space Satel- 
lites, Space Travel. Guided Missiles and 
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augment every school program in accordance 
with the provisions of Title Ш of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 

No wonder Collier's Encyclopedia is recom- 
mended by every 
Agency that evaluates enc yclopedias. 


WRITE FOR additional information, price catalog and curriculum-aid booklets. 
Educational Division, Colliers Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., 


New York 19, N. Y. 


See you at ALA Conference, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. С. 
Booth 316— June 21-27. 


Educational and Library 


June 1959 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


In Texas 


The world of books is various. The articles in this 
special section are about books, libraries and library 
work in other countries, scholars working in libraries, 
the public library's public, and the librarian's respon- 
sibility for introducing the college student to the 
treasures in his own library. 


Return to the heartland 


| MEAN this title, Return to the Heartland, in 
two ways, of course—a return to Texas and a 
return to books. And although I shall speak, 
as I always do, from personal experience, I 
hope that I will speak both for and to you, 
Texans and librarians. 

My credentials to talk about Texas are not 
impressive. Let me present them in one sen- 
tence: In the course of my only visits, all of 
them since 1953, I have been in Texas one 
week in all. 

You are not impressed. A nervy Californian, 
you say. І remind myself of D. Н. Lawrence, at 
least in his method. He would arrive for the 
first time in a city, taxi from the station to his 
hotel, go to his room, pull down the shades, and 
write an account of the city, full of precise ob- 
servations and illuminating impressions. 

Living a long time in a place, or having 
been born there, does not necessarily give one 


—— — ———— M ———— 


„ Mr. Powell is librarian of the University of 
California, Los Angeles. This paper, abridged 
somewhat for publication, was read at the Texas 
Library Association conference, Houston, April 


17, 1959. 


by Lawrence Clark Powell 


either knowledge or insight. There is no auto- 
matic connection between birthplace and liter- 
ature. 





CORDON К. WILLIAMS 


I. Frank Dobie, “the finest Texan of them all.” 
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If I may once more breach decorum by ге- 
ferring to California, I would observe that 
two of the best books about that third largest 
state were written by transients—T wo Years 
Before the Mast by a damyankee and The 
Silverado Squatters by a Scot. 


A STRANGER'S VISION 


What a visitor brings to a region, if he has 
them to bring, are freshness of response and 
clarity of vision. His reactions are not con- 
ditioned by familiarity, his insight not colored 
by prejudice. What a visitor takes away de- 
pends upon his absorptive capacity. Cranite 
gathers no water. Sand soaks it up. If one 
comes with the thick skin of convention and 
preconception, he leaves as he entered. If, 
however, he has a tough and thin skin, and 
sensitive antennae, he can go, for example, to 
Australia for two months, and write a classic 
novel about the country, as D. H. Lawrence 
did in Kangaroo. 

The advantage a reader of books has over 
a nonreader is that he comes to a country al- 
ready saturated with a sense of the place. Thus 
when I came to Austin on my first trip to 
Texas. and for the sole reason of meeting the 
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finest Texan of them all, I was already pre- 
pared by Dobie's Guide to Life and Literature 
of the Southwest, a book I have likened to a 
burning glass. I had read this best of all 
regional bibliographies and many of the books 
it recommends, and I had also read Webb's 
The Great Plains. My Texas background ex- 
tended in time to the year 1529, when Cabeza 
de Vaca made his way through the heartland 
from the Gulf, and wandered west on his 
odyssey. 

When I first came to Houston four years 
ago, I felt at home. The city is so much like 
Los Angeles in its expansive nature and 
enormous self confidence. I spent а memor- 
able morning in the public library. Harriet 
Reynolds’ pride was equally divided between 
her books and her staff. I judge a head librar- 
ian by what he has to say about our chief 
reason for being—I mean books—and by how 
he shares a visitor with the staff; and there I 
found myself, at the gray hour of nine, talk- 
ing to a staff meeting in the Houston Public 
Library, each member of which seemed to 
share his chief's pride in being a librarian. 

Later in the day, at Rice Institute, Hardin 
Craig showed me a roomful of students read- 
ing books with such preoccupation that they 
didn't see us as we passed among them; and 
I remember the sense of satisfaction that ema- 
nated from Craig as we witnessed a hundred 
examples of that second greatest of earthly 
unions, that of a man with a book. 


IN THE AIR OR ON THE GROUND—-ONE WORLD 


My greatest experience of all, however, was 
crossing Texas by air from Houston to El 
Paso. What took Cabeza de Vaca four years 
now takes a few hours. Few states are so dif- 
ferent in their extremities as Texas, as for 
example between Houston and El Paso. be- 
tween Amarillo and Brownsville, the Big Bend 
and the Big Thicket, climate and landscape and 
tempo are all different. For a bookman, how- 
ever, there is no difference. It is one world. 
Meade, McKim, and White may design the 
library in Houston and Tom Lea decorate the 
one in El Paso, and yet within those two ut- 
terly different physical structures there is' the 
unity of mind and heart, nourished by one 
substance—books. 

My aerial journey, four years ago, was 
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. Mural by Tom Lea in the El Paso Public Library. 


exalted by three Texas books I read as I flew 
west; and this, I say to you, is the only way 
to live, with life and books so fused that no 
distinction can be made between them. And 
above all other people, we librarians should 
lead in this way of life, should set an example 
to our patrons, should live to read, read to 
live. He who lives and reads not, he who reads 
and lives not, is only half alive. 

At the Houston airport I bought a paper- 
back edition of The Wonderful Country. I had 
already read it, of course, and several times, 
but I wanted it with me again to savor; 1 
wanted to sober up on its lean and muscular 
prose after two days of fat living in Houston. 

Between Houston and San Antonio I saw 
nothing. I was reading the book in hand—a 
novel about the lands below the Pass, where 
Texas-Chihuahua, New Mexico-Sonora merge 
—a book written incidentally by a native son 
of El Paso. “I was born there," Tom Lea 
wrote, “I still live there. I like it." 


THE WRITER’S ROOT SYSTEM 


I have said that there is no automatic con- 
nection between native son-ism and literature. 
A writer's root system is what matters, be it 
deep as the redwood's, wide as the mesquite's, 
just as long as it draws up the particular 
nourishment of that native soil. The appear- 
ance of a masterpiece cannot be predicted by 
literary diviners, no matter how perceptive 
their rods. Who could have predicted El Paso 
as the home of Texas' best novelist? Or that 


he would be a painter to begin with, not a 
writer at all. The obvious natural abundance 
is Houston's—more rainfall, more greenness, 
the sea and its fruitfulness, oil: and yet in 
the stuff that feeds the spirit, in the historical 
drama of its site, commanding the Pass of the 
North, El Paso has its own richness shared 
by few other American cities. 

In The Wonderful Country Tom Lea wrote 
a Western about his homeland which will out- 
last a thousand other Westerns. Why? Because 
he knew more, felt deeper, wrote better; he 
had the God-given gifts to see, to sense, and 
to say; and every page and sentence of his 
novel is sharp with perception and molten 
with feeling. There is the test which all writers 
take and few pass: to write prose which in- 
candesces yet does not melt. 

Lives there a Texan who has not read The 
Wonderful Country? Yes. Thousands of them 
who, if they read at all, do as some of our 
high public officials do—take books, any 
book, as sedatives. Be there a Texan librarian 
who has not read this wonderful book, let him 
be sentenced to spend the rest of his life filing. 

So there we were descending to San An- 
tonio, and my reading was interrupted by 
having to fasten my seat belt. Twenty minutes 
on the ground, and I wandered around the 
airport lobby, seeing nothing, my mind on the 
oranges of Bavinuchi, the falling eagle at the 
Pass, the death of Major Colton, and of the 
black stallion Lágrimas, noblest steed since 
Pegasus, Bemused, I was. In San Antonio for 
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the first time, and I didn't remember the 
Alamo. 
DOBIE AGAIN 


And yet I wasn't entirely witless. Before en- 
planing, I bought another paperback. It was 
a Dobie I had somehow never read—his first 
book, A Vaquero of the Brush Country; and 
flying on to El Paso, I began to read it; and 
came to that rhapsody to the mesquite, the 
chapter on the Brush Country of Texas’ heart- 
land, over which we were flying at that mo- 
ment, much of it cleared and under cultiva- 
tion, yet preserved forever virgin in the pages 
of this book. 

Dobie’s prose poetry got me so excited, | 
had to get up and walk the length of the 
plane. I know my seat neighbors thought I 
was crazy, because when reading arouses me 
I begin saying the words out loud and moving 
with the rhythm of the prose. Kinetic empathy, 
it’s called. This chapter of Dobie’s is like 
music, like a symphony. 

It was almost incredible, the changes of land- 
scape and color I had seen since leaving 
Houston, and now the country was thinning 
out to rangeland and badland. Crossing a 
river І could not name, І asked the stewardess 
what it was and got the usual reply, “Sorry, 
I never look out." She did query the captain 
by intercom and thereby loosed a lecture on 
landscape and history by a talkative pilot Га 
flown with before on Southwestern schedules. 
A great reader, that man; a flight with him 
was like a seminar with Webb. I guess he'd 
been dozing while the copilot flew the plane. 
and the stewardess’s question undammed a 
flow of information worth an extra fare. 

The river? The Pecos, of course, running 
high and dry. And then and there I experi- 
enced one of those perfect conjunctions of the 
time, the place, and the book, for with one 
eye I read the final chapter in Dobie’s Vaquero 
called “Trans-Pecos,” and with the other, I 
looked down on the country itself west of 
Pecos, far below the sweetwater country of the 
Sangre de Cristos, up where the river rises. 

And then we were bumping down through 
thermals to El Paso, coming in by the Gua- 
dalupes, the captain still lecturing like mad, 
flying so close to El Capitan (“highest point 
in Texas, elevation 8,751 feet") as to scrape 
paint off the wing. It reminded me of the time 
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up in Montana when I had flown from Butte 
to Bozeman through Pipestone Pass in a char- 
tered plane (ah, the lengths a man will go to 
make a speech!) —just the pilot and I in the 
little plane. He too was history-minded, and 
when I expressed interest in the Lewis and 
Clark Cave in the wall of the Pass, he oblig- 
ingly all but flew the plane in and out of the 
Cave! 

Somehow that talkative pilot got us down, 
and there was Helen Farrington to meet me. 
Carl Hertzog joined us at the El Paso Public 
Library, and the three of us had lunch to- 
gether. Not only does El Paso claim Texas' 
best novelist, but the state's leading printer 
also lives there; and when they join genius, | 
as they have in many a beautiful book, then 
masterpieces result. All we lacked was Tom 
Lea himself. He was in Malibu, making a 
picture. 

(I speak of El Paso as Texas. Is it not 
equally New Mexico? Perhaps it should be 
made the free city of the Southwest.) 

I put the public library there to the supreme 
test, and it passed one hundred per cent. It 
had the book I wanted, and it let me take it 
out, and back to California with me, in spite 
of the fact that I had no library card and left 
no deposit. It was a novel I had heard about 
the day before in the course of a panel dis- 
cussion at the University of Houston. We were 
talking about native literature, and I spoke 
of Frank Dobie and Tom Lea as being among 
the best portrayers of the Texan landscape. 


A MODEST AUTHOR 


“True,” said a fellow panel member, Pro- 
fessor George Williams of Rice Institute. “But 
what about the Gulf Coast? Two thousand 
miles of it." 

"Who has written literature about it?" I 
demanded. 

“It may not be ‘literature,’ " Williams re- 
plied with charming modesty, “but / have 
written a novel about the Gulf Coast of 
Texas.” 

And that was the book I settled down to 
read as we flew through the Pass and on 
over New Mexico, past the cement plant, the 
Christ statue on the mountain, and the River, 
the Great River of the North, which I once 
ascended to its headwaters in the snowy San 
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Juans. The novel was The Blind Bull, pub- 
lished in 1952. 

I had reversed my field. In the morning, in 
eastern Texas, I had read a novel about the 
wonderful country of the west; and now in 
the afternoon, far out west, flying over the 
Chiricahuas (“Cochise’s stronghold just be- 
neath the right side of the plane. Contrary to 
popular belief, Geronimo was not the greatest 
Apache of them all. It was Cochise."—* Ask 
the captain, what about Mangas Coloradas?" 
I said to the stewardess—and she just looked 
at me.). 

There, over the heart of the Apachería, I 
: was enthralled by a novel about the swarming 
life of the bayous, written in language equally 
exuberant. Not a good novel, perhaps because 
it tries to hold too much in too loose a form, 
but a good book. Reading it I lived the life of 
the fisherfolk of the Gulf Coast, a Texas as 
far from the Trans Pecos as the earth from the 
moon. 

In Houston I heard a Texan (a man, of 
course) criticize The Blind Bull for placing 
too much emphasis on sex—which was of 
course one of the reasons why I wanted to 
read it. Sex is tricky to write about. The most 
exciting treatments of it in literature are the 
least literal, like a glimpse through a cur- 
tained window of a train in the night. There 
are examples of both approaches to sex in 
Williams’ novel but the overriding sense I 
got from it was of a Texas new to me, of the 
bayous, of hurricanes, and the harvest of the 
fisher boats. 


NO SERMONS TODAY 


Well, I guess I am mellowing. Nearing the 
end of a talk to librarians, I have not ser- 
monized or scolded very much. You already 
know what I believe, and like best, and do. 
Let me say it again. I believe that books are 
the heartland of librarianship. I like people 
more than I do books. And best of all, I like 
to talk to people about books. And Texas? I 
like Texas—the Texas I see with a vision 
deeper than my own, with the vision of Texan 
writers who love a land that will outlast all the 
cities man builds here. 

In your pride at being Texans, however, 
don’t forget this fact: to achieve greatness, 
which is to say universality, a writer must 


transcend local, regional, and national bound- 
aries, must reach the realm of the spirit of 
humanity. Dobie and Lea are great writers be- 
cause they go beyond the borders of their na- 
tive state. Texas is their launching-pad. Their 
books are written in Texas, by Texans, for 
humanity. Merely to be Texans, Californians, 
or Alaskans is only to begin to live. What we 
believe and do as individual librarians is the 
only thing that matters. Dedicated action, 
based on intense belief, is what will make 
librarianship a profession—and only that. To 
seek to become professional by degrees is to 
take the wrong turn. 

Oil will trickle out. Drought could reduce 
population. Books are more lasting and 
in books will live the life that passes, as 
the mustangs will live forever in the pages 
of The Mustangs—my favorite of all Dobie’s 
books. eee 





RARE BOOKS AND BOOKMEN IN LONG BEACH 


Bertrand Smith, internationally known bookman 
and owner of Acres of Books, a bookshop in 
Long Beach, California, has established an en- 
dowment of $20,000 to finance an annual lecture 
by a leading bookman and provide for the pur- 
chase of rare books by the Long Beach Public 
Library. 

The first lecture was delivered April 10 at the 
Los Altos Branch of the Long Beach Public Li- 
brary by Lawrence Clark Powell. The lecturer 
concluded: “Those of you who lack time and 
purse for personal book-hunting have your pub- 
lic library as a kind of non-denominational tem- 
ple which you can enter day and night. The kind 
of enrichment it is experiencing from donations 
such as Bertrand Smith's is a cultural infusion 
into the veins of all of you. This is good health 
for the mind and the emotions. And thus I end 
on a note of gratitude to your city librarian and 
your city bookseller, joined in a bookish alliance 
whose results will be more lasting and precious 
than oil." 

Edwin Castagna, librarian at Long Beach, re- 
ported one of the events of the program in the 
library newsletter: *A highlight of the evening 
was a telephone call from Mr. Smith in Edin- 
burgh. When it was 9 o'clock at Los Altos 
Branch it was 4 А.М. in Scotland and Mr. Smith 
with a strong and cheerful voice greeted the au- 
dience, spoke to his son, Philip, and to Dr. 
Powell whom he instructed, ‘Give 'em hell, 
Larry, which instruction the speaker carried 
out." 
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Prime Minister John Diefenbaker 
Roland Michener 
Roy P. Basler 


Canadian Library Week launched 


AN EXCHANGE OF HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS between 
Canada and the United States launched Canadian 
Library Week, celebrated for the first time this 
year simultaneously with National Library Week 
in the United States. 

In the reading room of the Parliamentary Li- 
brary in Ottawa, Canadian Prime Minister John 
Diefenbaker (left, above) accepted from Roy P. 
Basler, director of the Reference Department of 
the Library of Congress (right, above), micro- 
film of a significant body of Lincoln material, 
much of which has a special Canadian interest. 
Speaker of the House of Commons Roland Mich- 
ener (center, above) presided at the ceremony. 
As reported in the Library of Congress Informa- 
tion Bulletin, the Prime Minister, *In a moving 
and extemporaneous speech of acceptance, re- 
ferred to ‘the element of trust between nations’ 
that is the foundation for good international re- 
lations and that characterizes the relationship 
between Canada and the United States, then 


Benjamin E. Powell 

Roy P. Basler 
William Kaye Lamb 
Robert H. Blackburn 


spoke of Lincoln as the symbol of the sincerity 
and trust that statesmanship must have in the 
modern world." The Prime Minister then pre- 
sented to Mr. Basler for the collections of the 
Library of Congress a microfilm of the Baring 
Papers in the Public Archives of Canada. Baring 
Brothers is a mercantile banking house, estab- 
lished in London in 1763, which financed many 
important undertakings in Canada and the United 
States, especially during the period 1818-1872. 
Benjamin E. Powell, librarian of Duke Univer- 
sity and president-elect of ALA, and John S. 
Robling, director of National Library Week, were 
also present from the United States for the pres- 
entation ceremony and the associated events on 
April 8. The second photograph below shows Mr. 
Powell and Mr. Basler in conversation with Wil- 
liam Kaye Lamb, dominion archivist and li- 
brarian, and Robert H. Blackburn, librarian of 
the University of Toronto and president of the 
Canadian Library Association. өөө 
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9 by Thomas J. Whitby 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
In the Soviet Union 


An American observer looks at the place of libraries in Soviet government and society 


Soviet libraries today 


e Mr. Whitby, a senior subject cataloger in the Library о] 
Congress, spent a month in the Soviet Union in 1957 visiting 
over thirty libraries as a fellow of the Graduate School of 


Library Service of Rutgers University. Mr. Whitby believes 


that “the methods of librarianship in both countries allow 
much to be exchanged. Soviet librarians are people devoted 
to their tasks and interested in how we perform ours.” 


Visrrors to the Soviet Union in recent years 
have been deeply impressed by the avid inter- 
est of the Soviet citizen in the world of books. 
Whether they stem from direct contact with 
people reading in the park, from tours through 
the reading rooms of 
libraries, or from 
visits to bookstores, 
the impressions in- 
variably have been 
the same: the aver- 
age Soviet citizen to- 
day is reading on a 
scale barely conceiv- 
able a few decades 
ago. And the largest 
portion of this read- 
ing is found in 
books which the Soviet government is now pub- 
lishing at the rate of over fifty thousand titles 
a year. 

The traveler to Russia who places visits to 
libraries high on his agenda will not be dis- 
appointed by his choice. He senses that there is 
something strange and awesome about what is 
going on in them. He becomes aware of a pur- 
posiveness in everything he sees: the book ex- 
hibits, the portraits on the wall, the busts and 
banners strategically placed, and the way the 
catalogs are organized. William Benton has de- 
scribed the science reading room of the Salty- 





kov-Shchedrin State Public Library in Lenin- 
grad as follows: “It was as still as a Con- 
necticut pond at early dawn, but as crowded 
as a busy department store."* What Mr. Ben- 
ton observed in Leningrad is true of Soviet li- 
braries generally. 

The visitor, if he has any intellectual curi- 
osity, is bound to ask himself, “What is behind 
all this?” 

For an answer it would be well for him to 
direct his attention first to a consideration of 
the overall structure of the Soviet library sys- 
tem. In general, the system is a composite of a 
number of extensive library networks, hier- 
archical in organization, each directed by a 
central ministry or the equivalent. The prin- 
cipal groups of libraries are: the network of 
public, or mass, libraries, directed ultimately 
by the Ministry of Culture of the USSR; the 
network of school libraries; the network of the 
Ministry of Higher Education; and the Acad- 
emy of Sciences’ network of research libraries. 

The network of public libraries may best be 
shown by the accompanying table of data for 
the year 1956. 

While the table shows that the majority of 
public libraries fall under the Ministry of Cul- 
ture, it also shows three large groups of li- 
braries that are controlled differently. The col- 


1 “Тоо Busy To Think?” ALA Bulletin, June 1958, 
p. 442. 
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The Lenin State Library о 


lective farm libraries, the trade-union libraries, 
and the libraries affiliated with miscellaneous 
governmental agencies and organizations are 
not special libraries, reflecting the activities 
of their parent bodies, but rather are small- 
sized public libraries serving special commu- 
nities. Many of these libraries possess less than 
a thousand volumes. Small as they are, how- 
ever, their existence as public libraries is indic- 
ative of the government's desire to take the 
world of books to the reader wherever he may 
be—on the farm, in the factory, at his club, or 
on vacation at a sanatorium. 

Let us look briefly at two libraries situated 
at different levels on the hierarchical ladder of 
the library system. First, starting at the top. 
we have the national library in Moscow, the 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF THE USSR? 


Number 

Libraries of the Ministry of Culture: 
Republic, territorial. and regional .... 150 
ИЛАШ Pied te wae wa Dia Bade Roe гш 2,799 
GENES aue sawictiosqeéveexx ca 4,539 
cool eR Merc PTT TEMERE" 47,974 
NN EYITE АКИН 5,103 
а ONPE Pes nbn pu zx da We uie ГУИ 38,841 
Collective farm libraries .............. 18,231 
Trade-union libraries ................. 21,801 
Libraries of other agencies ............ 7,974 
+. 5 See ИРЕ AO Gee СЫ 147,412 


*Sovet Ministrov, TSentral’noye statisticheskoye 
upravleniye, Kul’turnoye stroitel'stvo SSSR: statis- 
ticheskiy sbornik (Moscow: Соз. statisticheskoye 
izd-vo, 1956), p. 262-63. 
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Lenin State Library of the USSR, one of the 
large libraries in the world. In 1957 it pos- 
sessed about nine million books in an overall 
collection of some twenty million items. This 
library exerts a tremendous influence over the 
activities of all libraries throughout the coun- 
try, especially the public libraries, which de- 
pend on it for guidance in technical library 
matters, such as cataloging and classification, 
buildings and equipment, the compilation of 
bibliographies, and propaganda. 

Especially noteworthy about the Lenin State 
Library are the numerous sizable reading 
rooms and the extensive array of public cata- 
logs, and the separate eighteen-story stack. 

Occupying a lower position on the ladder is 
the district public library, of which there is 
one in almost every urban and rural district 
throughout the country.* This is the branch 
public library as we know it in the United 
States. Of course there are major differences. 
These libraries are planned not so much on 
the basis of the expressed needs of the people 
as in accordance with political administrative 
districting. What is true of one district library 
is generally true of the next. This uniformity, 
in terms of, say, organization, staff, services. 
and collections, is more complete in Soviet 
libraries than in American ones. 

A typical library of this type is the A, A. 


*A district (rayon) is roughly equivalent to a° 
county in United States rural areas and to a ward 
in one of our cities. 
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Blok District Library in Leningrad, conveni- 
ently situated on main street, or Nevskiy 
Prospekt. It is located in what was once a 
nobleman's palace, a domed structure with a 
facade of Corinthian columns and an elaborate 
pediment. The building is not unlike many 
others in Leningrad; not having been origi- 
nally designed to house a collection of books, 
its interior has some marked shortcomings 
when used for this purpose. The stacks, for ex- 
ample, are arranged like the spokes of a wheel 
under the dome. Actually, many libraries oc- 
cupy buildings of this type. The explanation 
may be found in the building shortage of the 
past forty years, which forced numerous insti- 
tutions, including libraries, into unsuitable 
quarters. 

The A. A. Blok District Library contains 
about sixty thousand volumes, carefully se- 
lected over the years primarily on the basis 
of an extensive list of *best books" for district 
libraries.* Although the collection is general, 
the foreign visitor will be surprised at the large 
holdings of foreign classical literature in Rus- 
sian translation. Shakespeare, Dickens, Balzac, 
Hugo, Verne, London, Dreiser, Twain, and 
many others are represented, some in complete 
editions. Modern American authors whose 
works are commonly seen include Steinbeck, 
Hemingway, Erskine Caldwell, Howard Fast, 
and Mitchell Wilson. Obviously social criticism 
is a strong element in practically all the trans- 
lated works of these American writers. 

While organization accounts for the exten- 
siveness of the Soviet public library network, 
the pervasive influence of the Lenin State Li- 
brary, and the standardization found in li- 
braries, the real soul of the system lies in the 
purposes of this elaborate structure. To the 
careful observer the goals of the library will 
appear, in the main, to be in its functions as 
an educational institution and as a channel of 
communication. 

In its role as an educational force, the li- 
brary attempts to guide the thinking of its 
users along Communist lines, i.e., it directs the 
reader’s interest toward Marxist-Leninist 





‘Entitled Tipovoy katalog rayonnoy biblioteki 
(Standard Catalog of the District Library) this im- 
* portant selection tool has been published by the 4? the right, the eighteen-story stack of the 
Lenin State Library in several editions since 1948. Lenin State Library. 
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thought in all fields of endeavor, Furthermore, 
by means of recommended bibliographies, topi- 
cal card files prominently displayed, the or- 
ganization of the classified catalog, and in 
other ways it steers the reader toward works 
on general problems which are of great im- 
portance to the government, such as atomic 
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The A. А. Blok District Library, Leningrad. 
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The Saltykov-Shchedrin State Public Library, Leningrad. 


energy, automation, space travel, and indus- 
trial efficiency. On the one hand, it helps make 
him a loyal citizen; on the other, a useful one. 
The library user, too, may pursue on his 
own a program of self-education in the world 
of books. However, because of the definite 
policy in force throughout the Soviet Union of 
keeping out of the library much literature, 
both Russian and foreign, which the authori- 
ties think not in the best interests of the state. 
there are serious limitations on the ways in 
which he can develop and pursue his interests. 
In its second main role, the library, acting 
as an agent of communication, publicizes spe- 
cific messages for the Soviet government and 
the Communist Party. The leaders of the state 
may wish to increase agricultural production 
on specific fronts, as was the case in 1957 when 
the order went out across the nation to “catch 
up in the next few years to the United States in 
per capita production of meat, milk, and but- 
ter." Libraries responded by producing plac- 
ards for dissemination to strategic locations in 
the community, issuing short bibliographies 
for local consumption, and conducting lectures 
and holding book reviews on appropriate top- 
ics. All these measures occurred simultaneous- 
ly in the public libraries throughout the land, 
thereby directly involving the population in 
a matter that was receiving close attention 
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from the government. 

These library promotion programs are going 
on all the time. The striking example given 
here is just one in which the Soviet library 
pointed up the economic competition existing 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. One particular campaign that is likely 
to startle the newly arrived foreign visitor is 
directed at fostering antireligious thought in 
general and at promoting the reading of athe- 
istic literature in particular. It has been in full 
swing for forty years. 

The librarian in this dynamic setup is an 
intermediary between the state and the people, 
responding in specific ways to the directives of 
‘the leaders of the state and elaborating in full 
the program that the citizenry is urged to fol- 
low. For this dual role he has been carefully 
groomed by the library schools. 

As the visitor to the Soviet Union becomes 
familiar with the patterns of library organiza- 
tion and activities he will, I believe, come to 
look upon the Soviet library today as a mirror 
in which is reflected an image of Soviet so- 
ciety. ecc 





LIBRARY EDUCATION IN LENINGRAD 


The Leningrad State Library Institute, one of 
three library schools of university rank in the 
USSR, is described in an article in Unesco Bul- 
letin for Libraries (April 1959) on the occasion 
of its fortieth anniversary. So many librarians . 
are concerned about library education, so many 
are curious about Russian library methods that 
the article will surely be widely read. The 
similarity in curriculum and teaching methods 
between Russian and United States library edu- 
cation that it reveals is striking. The contrast 
is in the size of the Russian school and its 
rapid and continuing growth: 

"During the decade 1948-58, the number of 
students attending day courses almost doubled, 
while the figure for evening and correspondence 
courses quadrupled. For the school year 1958-59, 
a total of 3,564 students will be taking courses 
at the institute: 1,070 at the two faculties in the 
day section (including 900 in the Faculty of 
Librarianship . . .) and 2,209 in the correspond- 
ence section. The three sections, taken together, 
produced about 600 trained librarians in 1958 
alone." 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
In Taiwan 


Library mission in Taiwan 


by 
William A. FitzGerald 


All overseas library assignments are different, but a 
librarian going abroad may expect to face problems 
and receive rewards similar to those described by Dr. 


FitzGerald in this article. 


One of the objectives of the Chinese Com- 
munists in recent years has been to attract 
Chinese young people from Southeast Asia to 
Mainland China for their education, especially 
at the university and upper middle school 
levels. Because of the scarcity of good Chinese 
schools and the absence of conveniently located 
universities, outstanding students from the 
more than ten mil- 
lion overseas Chi- 
nese in Southeast 
Asian countries have 
looked abroad, espe- 
cially to the home- 
land of their ances- 
tors, for their higher 
education. In 1951 
the Nationalist gov- 
ernment of the Re- 
public of China 
started, likewise, to 
recruit students in Southeast Asia, with the re- 
sult that in recent years more college students 
are believed to have been attracted to Taiwan 
than to Mainland China. Overseas Chinese stu- 
dents at university and upper middle schools 
in Taiwan, now approaching eight thousand in 
number, come from Hong Kong, Macao, and 








* Dr. FitzGerald is director of the Peabody Li- 
brary School, Nashville, Tennessee. He was on 
leave of absence from his duties during his two 
years in Taiwan. 
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from such critical Southeastern Asian countries 
as Viet-Nam, Indonesia, Thailand, Singapore. 
Malaya, North Borneo, and other nearby Asian 
states. 

The United States Embassy, the United 
States Information Service, and the Asia Foun- 
dation all have shown interest in and partici- 
pated in the program for overseas Chinese 
students, and in 1954 the International Coop- 
eration Administration Mutual Security Mis- 
sion to China made its first appropriation 
for Overseas Chinese Education. Since that 
time increased amounts have been awarded 
to the Overseas Chinese Affairs Commission 
to aid in recruitment and to the Chinese Min- 
istry of Education to assist in providing ma- 
terials and suitable physical facilities for 
overseas students. 

Thus, after a survey indicated that a special- 
ist in library facilities and services was con- 
sidered an essential part of this project, I was 
invited to accept a two-year appointment as li- 
brary consultant in the ICA Overseas Chinese 
Education Section with headquarters in Taipei, 
Taiwan. 


COMPLEX WORKING RELATIONSHIPS 


Upon arrival in Taiwan I found that my spe- 
cial educational relationships were with sixteen 
universities and sixteen middle schools in each 
of which overseas Chinese students were en- 
rolled. Accordingly, since Taiwan is both a 
Chinese province and the seat of the National- 
ist government, professional associations were 
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Dr. Chiang, Fu-tsung, director of the National Central Library, Taiwan; Mr. Yu, Yoh-jen, president 
Control yuan (one of five chief divisions of Chinese government) and an outstanding calligrapher ; 


and Dr. FitzGerald. 


closely tied to the Chinese Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the Taiwan Provincial Department of 
Education, and to the many educational insti- 
tutions sponsored by or directly responsible to 
either of these agencies. Since the Overseas 
Chinese Affairs Commission recruited and as- 
sisted in the guidance of the students, I worked 
closely with this agency. In addition, since 
0.5.1.5. and Asia Foundation worked on as- 
sociated problems, a close working relation 
developed with these two outstanding agencies. 

Although I was engaged in a general way 
with all aspects of Overseas Chinese Educa- 
tion, special interests developed along five 
lines: 

1. Advice in the planning and construction 
of new or reconstruction of old library build- 
ings for universities and secondary schools. 

2. Advice in the selection of Western books, 
especially in building up library collections in 
all academic fields. 

3. Assistance in education for librarianship. 

4. Advice in the selection of Western text- 
books for translation into Chinese. 

5. Close affinity and working relations with 
the officers and members of the Library As- 
sociation of China. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


According to the census taken in 1956 
approximately ten million persons live on 
Taiwan, where the standard of living is the 
highest in the Far East with the exception, 
possibly, of Japan and the Philippines, and 
where the educational facilities are among the 
best in the Far East. In recent scholastic years 
16 institutions of higher learning enrolled 
about 35,000 students, 275 middle schools 
about 250,000 students, and the 1500 ele- 
mentary schools (grades one to six) about 
1.350,000 pupils. 

The book needs of these various groups in 
Taiwan are met in a variety of ways. Over a 
million volumes are cataloged in the university 
libraries, 700,000 of which are at the National 
Taiwan University. Many of the books are 
in Japanese. Most secondary schools have col- 
lections of 10,000 to 15,000 volumes, often 
housed in individual library buildings. Some 
elementary schools, but not all, have libraries. 
Over 400 public libraries, including the Na- 
tional Central Library, 2 provincial libraries. 
and 17 county libraries, and over 400 small 
reading rooms serve the general public with 
book collections totaling 750,000 volumes. 
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Traveling library services to convey books to 
small towns or villages exist; and to combat 
the vestiges of illiteracy (about 10 per cent. 
mostly of the older population) many public 
libraries have organized night classes in the 
Chinese language. Many special libraries exist 
in governmental, industrial, and scientific 
organizations, also. 

Despite a population of ten million and a 
country abounding in university, school, and 
public libraries there is a dearth of profession- 
ally educated librarians to administer these li- 
braries along modern lines. Fortunately, many 
library workers are members of the Library 
Association of China, although in its member- 
ship only about 5 per cent have professional 
library training secured in the United States 
or abroad, or at the once famous Boone Li- 
brary School of Mainland China. To remedy 
this lack of trained personnel and to improve 
library standards the Library Association 
sponsored a three-month workshop in 1956 for 
32 library workers, and has formulated lofty 
objectives for the improvement of library serv- 
ices, particularly through its official publica- 
tion, The Bulletin of the Library Association 
of China. It is also engaged in publishing 
a series of library science textbooks. No li- 
brary association of which I have been a part 
has been more library-minded or more enthusi- 
astic in behalf of library ideals. 


WORKSHOPS 


For two successive summers, 1957 and 1958, 
library workshops were sponsored bv the 
Ministry of Education, administered by the 
Library Association of China, and counseled 
by the library consultant of Overseas Chinese 
Education. These workshops offered in-service 
training to selected library workers who lacked 
professional training, so that they could im- 
prove their present library services through 
better utilization of existing library resources. 
Every effort was made to indoctrinate the in- 
service library workers with the desire and 
ambition to perform their library responsibili- 
ties in accordance with the basic principles of 
professional librarianship. One hundred and 
twenty men and women, representing univer- 
sity libraries (including special divisions such 
аз law, medicine, and engineering), normal 
schools, middle schools (including industrial 
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and agricultural vocational schools), public 
libraries, and specialized government libraries 
took part in the nine-week program in each of 
the two summers. 


EXCHANGES OF PERSONNEL 


Since the Overseas Chinese Education pro- 
gram has been developed, not only has assist- 
ance been given to aid the construction and 
extension of library buildings, develop the 
book collections, and extend the opportunity 
for in-service training workshops, but also 
through this program three university librar- 
ians have been sent to the United States to im- 
prove their perspective through study and ob- 
servation: Chien-chang Lan, and Yung-hsiang 
Lai, both of the National Taiwan University, 
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Dr. FitzGerald (second from right, above, and 


second from left, below) with associates at the ° 


Taichung Agricultural College. 
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The opening of a library at the Taiwan Vocational School. 


and Cheng-ku Wang, of the Provincial Taiwan 
Normal University. Under other auspices, in 
the last year, other librarians have had the op- 
portunity for observation: such as Sing-wu 
Wang of Provincial Taipei Library, now at the 
Cleveland Public Library, and Mrs. Pearl Wu, 
of the U.S.I.S. Library in Taipei, who is at 
present visiting various communities in the 
United States. 

It is not possible to mention each librarian 
who welcomed and encouraged my efforts to 
assist in library service in Taiwan. А few 
include: Fu-tsung Chiang, director of the Na- 
tional Central Library, who brought to safety 
from the Mainland many of the rare and old 
Chinese books; Paul T. H. Chen, director of 
readers service at the National Central Li- 
brary, and his wife, who is an able cataloger; 
Harris B. Н. Seng, library director of Tunghai 
University, editor of Journal of Library Sci- 
ence, and son of the former director of the 
Boone Library School; Mrs. Dorothy Tao, li- 
brarian of the best organized special library in 
Taiwan, that of the Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction; Messrs. Su, Lai, and Lan of 
the National Taiwan University; Mr. Wang of 
the Provincial Normal University; Mr. Wang 
of the Provincial Taipei Library; all members 


* of the Library Association of China; Marian 


Orgain, who reorganized the Modern Lan- 
guage Library at National Taiwan University; 
Emma Skinner, director of U.S.LS. Library; 
and old friends who came to visit Taiwan— 
Luther Evans, Jack Dalton, Dorothy Deinin- 
ger—likewise spurred us on. Joshua Ma, edu- 
cational specialist of ICA, was a constant help, 
especially in the many field trips throughout 
the island of Taiwan. 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE FUTURE 


Taiwan, from a library point of view, is one 
of the leaders in the Orient, and, as time pro- 
eresses and as it continues to improve its col- 
lections and its library education, its influence 
should spread the objectives of good library 
service throughout Asia. Moreover, in Taiwan, 
the Overseas Chinese Education program has 
more than justified its existence in that it 
has attracted to the free world (and thus de- 
nied to Red China) many of the potential 
leaders for Southeast Asia, who have had 
access, in an atmosphere of freedom, to the 
best of the world's literature. These same 
young people, when they return to their home- 
lands, should take with them the fruits of this 
freedom to read. It has been a pleasure to have 
had some small personal association with this 
outstanding program. өөө 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
In the Research Library 


dos Gaines 


The scholar in the library 
by Maurice F. Tauber 


1х THE development of data for his book. 
Seedtime of the Republic (Harcourt, Brace, 
1953), Professor Clinton L. Rossiter, winner 
of the Bancroft award in 1953, used many 
libraries and their resources. We have in 
America become very proud of the collections 
in libraries which have been able to yield the 
information needed by Professor Rossiter and 
other scholars in various fields of learning. In 
fact, the academic and other research libraries 
have been taken for granted insofar as 
their potentialities in providing essential ma- 
terials are concerned. [Important though inter- 
library loans and photographic reproductions 
may be in assisting scholars, travel —by train, 
bus, car, and even by ship and plane to for- 
eign libraries—to the original sources has 
been a serious part of scholarship. It may 
therefore be interesting to review briefly sev- 
eral examples of scholarly explorations to 
show patterns which investigators use in gain- 
ing essential information from collections of 
materials wherever located. 

Professor Rossiter, in his writing of the 
origin of the American tradition of political 
liberty, spent much of his time in the library 
of Cornell University, where he is a member 
of the faculty. But he soon realized that, with 
all Cornell's richness in the holdings bearing 
on his project, he would have to go beyond 
the resources of Ithaca. He therefore set up 
a tour of libraries on the Eastern Seaboard. 
The Houghton Library of Harvard University, 
one of the finest libraries of its kind in the 





e Dr. Tauber is Melvil Dewey Professor of Li- 
brary Service in the Columbia University School 
of Library Service. He has been editor of 
College and Research Libraries since 1948 and 
is author or co-author of a number of standard 
works on librarianship, including The University 
Library and Technical Services in Libraries. 
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country, furnished him with materials which 
he could not find elsewhere. The resources of 
the Widener Library at Harvard, as well as 
holdings of Boston University, also furnished 
him with relevant materials. He explored the 
library of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety and journeyed to Salem to examine the 
materials of the Essex Institute. The holdings 
of the Brown University Library revealed 
other useful items. The Yale University Li- 
brary and the collections of the Connecticut 
Historical Society and the Connecticut State 
Library added to his material. In New 
York City, he was abetted by the resources 
of the New York Public Library and the New 
York Society Library, and in Philadelphia by 
the collections of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania and the American Philosophical 
Society. Further south he visited the Maryland 
Historical Society and the Maryland State 
Library. He spent periods of time at the Li- 
brary of Congress, and then went to Virginia, 
examining materials at the Colonial Williams- 
burg Library and at the Virginia State Li- 
brary in Richmond. Sources at the rich Char- 
leston Society Library were also examined. 

But Rossiter was not satisfied with the ma- 
terials in the eastern libraries. He learned of 
pertinent manuscripts and other holdings in 
the Henry E. Huntington Library, San Ma- 
rino, California. So out to the West Coast he 
went in his search for additional items. Col- 
lections in the United States do not always 
respect state or regional boundaries, and the 
Huntington Library was able to furnish him 
with basic materials concerning the early days 
of the American Republic. 


A BIOGRAPHER AT WORK 
Of the various types of research, the writ- 
ing of a biography particularly requires the 
exploitation of library resources wherever 
they may be. Marquis James, in his develop- 
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ment of the manuscript for Andrew Jackson: 
The Border Captain (originally published by 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1933), lists manuscript sources 
used as follows: Alabama State Library, Mont- 
gomery, Picket Manuscripts; Boston Public 
Library, Chamberlain Manuscripts; Davidson 
County, Tenn., court, marriage, and land 
records; Harvard University, Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology, Journal of J. J. Audubon; 
Knox County, Tenn. court records, Lan- 
caster County, S.C., land records and wills; 
Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn., 
miscellaneous manuscripts; Library of Con- 
gress, collection of some 40,000 Jackson items, 
of which about 20,000 pertained to the period 
James covered; Louisiana State Museum, New 
` Orleans, miscellaneous manuscripts; Mecklen- 
burg County, N.C., land wills and records; 
Mercer County, Ky., court and marriage rec- 
ords; New York Public Library, Lewis Manu- 
scripts, a collection of more than 200 items, 
but only a few concerned with period of book; 
North Carolina Historical Commission, Ra- 
leigh, Walter Clark and Swain Manuscripts; 
North Carolina, Office of the Secretary of 
State, colonial land grant records; Rosenberg 
Library, Galveston, Tex., Laffite Manuscript: 
Rowan County, N.C., court records; South 
Carolina Historical Commission, Columbia, 
Revolutionary Accounts and the Journal of 
His Majesty’s Council for South Carolina 
and miscellaneous manuscripts (papers noted 
by James as indispensable for understanding 
of Jackson’s youth) ; Tennessee Historical So- 
ciety, Nashville, about 600 manuscripts, second 
in importance to Library of Congress hold- 
ings; Tennessee State Library, Nashville, mis- 
cellaneous manuscripts; Tennessee Supreme 
Court records, Nashville; United States Dis- 
trict Court records, New Orleans; Washing- 
ton County, Tenn., records, Jonesboro; and 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, Madison, 
Draper Manuscripts. 

In addition to these sources, James indi- 
cated the use of materials in private collec- 
tions in Chattanooga, Chicago, Columbia 
(S.C.), Los Angeles, Memphis, New Orleans, 
New York City, and Tampa. Thus, in his 
search for materials, James used books, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, correspondence, ar- 
chives, newspapers, and other sources in col- 
lections in thirteen states and the District of 
Columbia, in public and private libraries, in 


historical libraries, in governmental archives, ' 
and in the papers of individuals. He went from 
Boston to Florida and from Florida to Cal- 
ifornia in his quest. In a prefatory section of 
personal acknowledgments James describes in 
some detail his visits to the various libraries 
and other agencies holding collections. The 
names of many individuals appear in these 
acknowledgments, and the expressions of 
gratitude to the librarians and others who 
helped him throughout the country represent 
the attitude of scholars who know that their 
work could not have been accomplished if 
librarians and other officials, as well as private 
collectors, had not had the foresight to ac- 
quire and preserve the manuscripts of the 
past. Mary U. Rothrock at Lawson-McGhee 
Library; Thomas P. Martin, Martin A. Rob- 
erts, and David C. Mearns of the Library of 
Congress; Alexander S. Salley of the South 
Carolina Historical Commission; and others 
are mentioned by James. He also notes his 
gratitude to “my neighbor Mrs. Evelyn Н. Al- 
len and her assistants of the Free Library of 
Pleasantville, New York, who by their contacts 
with other institutions have demonstrated how 
greatly a small library can shorten the hours 
of labor involved in an undertaking of this 
nature." 


THE HUMAN RACE LOOKS BETTER 


For material needed in her McIver of North 
Carolina (University of North Carolina Press, 
1957), Rose Howell Holder used not only 
basic sources in the Woman's College Library 
of the University of North Carolina, in 
Greensboro, but also the State Department of 
Archives, in Raleigh, the National Archives, 
in Washington, the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
in Baltimore, the New York Public Library, 
and the Ferguson Library, in Stamford, Conn. 
Mrs. Holder in her acknowledgments paid 
tribute to the many librarians who aided her 
in her research: *I have found only courtesy 
and helpfulness in libraries. Indeed I have 
a higher opinion of the whole human race 
than when I began research on this volume 
four years ago." 

Irving Brant wrote a series of volumes on 
the life of James Madison and other historical 
works, one of which is James Madison, the 
President, 1809-1812 (Bobbs-Merrill, 1956). 


Among his many sources, he refers in his 
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Notes to the use of manuscript materials in 
the Library of Congress, the National Ar- 
chives, the Maryland Historical Society, the 
‘Massachusetts Historical Society, the New 
York Historical Society, the New York Pub- 
lic Library, the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and the University of Virginia Li- 
brary. Photostats of materials in the British 
Foreign Offices Records Office, in London, 
were used at the Library of Congress. 


PATTERNS OF RESEARCH SHOULD BE STUDIED 


One could go on at length in the same 
vein, relating specific publications to the 
sources used in libraries throughout the coun- 
try. But this would be only a fragmentary 
picture. Indeed, the pattern of research in 
connection with specific collections has not 
been studied systematically, and an investiga- 
tion of this kind might provide some insight 
into the direct relationship of scholarship and 
libraries in a much more objective manner 
than we now possess. We know of the richness 
of the college and university libraries in this 
country and abroad, of the valuable holdings 
of historical, public, special, and private li- 
braries. How have these collections been used? 
What has been the impact of microreproduc- 
tion on the use of special collections, which 
formerly could be used only by personal visit 
and examination? 


PACKRATS OR CHURCH MICE? 


In the volume issued by the Association of 
Research Libraries, Problems and Prospects 
of the Research Library, edited by Edwin E. 
Williams (Scarecrow Press, 1955), consider- 
able attention is given to the collecting propen- 
sities of librarians. They have sometimes been 
accused of being “packrats” and of having no 
systematic program in collecting. On the other 
hand, there have been both professors and 
librarians who believe that libraries are not 
supported as well as they should be, and insist 
that libraries should have larger collections 
than they now have and that funds should be 
allotted for their systematic organization and 
analysis. The resources of libraries in books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, documents, manu- 
scripts, and other materials and their rela- 
tionship to literary scholarship has been skill- 
fully described by Richard T. Altick in his 
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The Scholar Adventurers (Macmillan, 1950). 
Professor Altick himself has had a long series 
of interesting adventures in different libraries. 

In the development of libraries in the 
United States, the problem of manuscript col- 
lections has been an important one from the 
point of view of acquisitional policy,* as well as 
storage, care, and organization. There has 
been some discussion of the lack of policy in 
collecting such materials on the part of li- 
brarians. Such evidence as we have indicates 
that scholars need these collections. The re- 
sponsibilities of librarians in respect to them 
probably will grow rather than diminish in 
the future, and careful formulation of policy 
with regard to their collecting will become. 
more important year by year. 


A NEW CATALOG OF MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS 


In this connection, note should be made of 
the action of the Council on Library Resources 
in providing a grant of $200,000 to the Li- 
brary of Congress to develop a National Union 
Catalog of Manuscript Collections, which 
should bring together data concerning some 
27,000 known collections in over 75 cooperat- 
ing depositories. The Council anticipates that 
"this catalog will eventually record all collec- 
tions of manuscripts held by libraries and 
archives in the United States." Such an in- 
strument should be of significant usefulness to 
the Rossiters, Jameses, Brants, and Holders of 
the future. Along with the collections should 
be librarians who know of library resources 
as national and international banks of ma- 
terials for scholars. 

Librarianship crosses boundaries of states 
and countries, and the pursuit of scholarship 
can be aided and abetted by librarians who 
know resources and are willing to make the 
necessary contacts admired by Marquis James. 
Librarians who have not read “Search and 
Research: The Librarian and the Scholar," by 
James D. Hart, in the September 1958 issue 
of College and Research Libraries might well 
do so with profit, It tells a remarkable story 
of the search for manuscripts and of the bene- 
fits derived from librarians and scholars work- 
ing together—a story that has not been told 
often enough. ove 


* Neal Harlow, “Managing Manuscript Collections,” 
Library Trends, ТҮ (1955), 203-12. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS ` 
In the Public Library 


What do you mean—“‘public”’ library? 


by John Walker Powell 


THERE are two schools of thought among 
librarians about trustees: one believes in 
telling them what to do; the other in asking 
them what to do. I remember one vigorous 
woman in charge of a library who said, “I 
don't have time to ask them what to do; it 
takes all my time explaining to them what I 


have already done." It is because these two 


schools exist that I applaud the report of 
the Action Development Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Library 
Trustees, which says 
that librarians 
should adopt a sym- 
pathetic attitude to- 
ward trustees and 
that trustees should 
communicate more 
frequently with li- 
brarians. 

In reality, these 
two apparent schools 
of policy represent 
nothing more than the natural wariness be- 
tween professionals who control a process and 





lay people who control the conditions which 


surround that process. If the honest librarian 
asks his board, or the board the librarian, 
"What do you want me to do?" the only hon- 
est answer is another question: *What do we 
want the library to be?" So long as this ques- 
tion is kept in mind there may be differences 
of opinion, but the illusion of conflict will have 
disappeared. Where concern for the goal is 
shared, people who differ about the means to it 
are still partners. 

We get into deeper water when we begin 





* Mr. Powell is a consultant to study-discussion 
program development of the Fund for Adult 
Education. This paper was presented in different 
form at a joint session of the Wisconsin Library 
Association and the Wisconsin Library Trustees 
Association at Racine, Wisconsin, September 30, 
1958. 


exploring these two schools of thought as they 
apply to the relations between the library 
and the community. Do the librarian and the 
board tell the community what the library is, 
or ask them what it should be? The “tell 
them" school has an image of the library as a 
quiet, efficient, well-supplied, professionally 
operated storehouse to which people in the 
community are invited. To them the “com- 
munity" is a rather formless mass of people, 
clean or unclean, literate or illiterate, quiet 
or unruly, but above all “users” and “non- 
users." Those of the “ask them” school tend 
to think of The Community as a dynamic, 
self-governing, unified body of people whose 
purposes require the services of many hand- 
maiden institutions, such as schools, banks, 
ball parks, libraries, hospitals, churches, 
saloons, and jails. 

These images of the library and of its pub- 
lic are Halloween masks which have no reality 
behind them. 

In the Library's Public (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1949), Bernard Berelson reaches 
several salutary conclusions on this subject, 
using a half dozen or so survey studies, some- 
what varying in respectability. He finds that 
the library’s public is not a cross section of 
any community. A nationwide sampling in 
1948 turned up 37 per cent of its respondents 
who had never used the public library, 44 
per cent who had not used it in the past year. 
If those are separate classes, and if we split 
the 2 per cent who did not answer, this means 
that only 18 per cent even know where the 
public library is. Most of those would prob- 
ably be school children. Berelson concluded 
that half of the public library’s services went 
to the young, and their use of the library 
dropped alarmingly at the end of their school 
years. They would be bright children: he finds 
that only the more intelligent tend to use li- 
braries. 

Of people between 35 and 55 years of age, 
29 out of 100 used the library in 1948. Li- 
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brary users among them came principally 
from the better-educated sections. They would 
be high-school and college graduates, in pro- 
fessional, managerial, or white collar jobs, and 
their wives. They would be people who also 
owned books, read magazines, and used the 
mass media—what Berelson calls а “com- 
munications élite." 

Thus we have been confusing at least three 
different actualities: our clientele, or actual 
users; our public, or potential users; and our 
community, which we think of, probably 
erroneously, as our potential public. 

The children who haunt the science fiction 
shelves, the men who come in for technical 
books, the women who want late novels, and 
the teachers who explore the reference shelves 
in order to make up bibliographies, are spe- 
cialized “publics” created by the specialized 
services which the library offers. Where, in 
all this atomistic randomness of services and 
publics, do we learn how to obey William 
Learned's charge that the public library be 
the community intelligence center, the hub 
of community intellectual life? Where, to put 
it bluntly, do we look for the “we” who are 
to ask, or the “they” of whom we ask it? 

Let me refer to my own education through 
my connection with libraries. Some years ago 
the ALA set going what was called the Li- 
brary-Community Project. I was drawn into 
the initiation of this by Nettie Taylor of the 
Maryland State Library Service. The pilot li- 
brary of the Maryland project was in the 
tidy little town of Salisbury on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland. The Eastern Shore is a 
unique area, historically.populated with farm- 
ers and fishermen, recently invaded by the 
retired wealthy from New York and New Eng- 
land, but still with about as indigenous and 
continuous a culture as can be found among 
us. 

Miss Taylor and I wondered what the 
words “Library-Community Project" meant 
and where the realities lay. We met with the 
staff of the pilot library, then with the li- 
brarian and the trustees, and began a search 
for the names of the most important and in- 
fluential people in the community, who might 
help us in our work. In the course of this, it 
occurred to the trustees to wonder what they 
would say if any of these influential persons 
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asked them what the library was doing. The 
immediate result was that the whole board, 
in groups of two or three, took a full evening 
course in what the library did. Having been 
trustees for only ten or fifteen years, they 
were astonished and delighted with what they 
found. Communication really began around 
what I earlier called the key question, “What 
could this library become?" Then for the 
first time it was possible for the trustees to go 
out into the community, to the centers of in- 
fluence and the persons of power, and to ask. 
"What do you see the library as doing? 
What do you see this community as trying to 
do? How do you see the library as fitting into . 
that attempt?" 


COMMUNICATION, THE LIBRARY'S FUNCTION 


It is by asking these questions that we are 
able to define publie relations. At their core 
is the demand for communication; and com- 
munication is the essence of the library's func- 
tion. The instruments of communication are 
what librarians were evolved to preserve. The 
core of the library's relations with the public 
is again communication. If we can find out 
how genuine communication is established, I 
am profoundly convinced that there will 
emerge out of the many functions a public 
library, and out of the many clients, a genuine 
public. 

A NEW PUBLIC 


In 1955, when I had been out of adult 
education for some years, I came back to it 
as a student, to see what was happening and 
to write a book about it.^ One thing I found 
quite consistently which I thought significant: 
The creative growth in educational institu- 
tions was taking place when and where an 
institution had broken through its walls to 
mingle in the flow of community interests and 
purposes. The old pattern used to be that the 
public evening school would blueprint a pro- 
gram which it hoped would capture the com- 
munity. The evening college was doing the 
same thing at the same time. The public li- 
brary might be dreaming of a similar con- 
quest; and so on through the other educa- 
tional sovereignties. What was happening new 
was that some of these agencies were actually 


* Learning Comes of Age (New York, Association 
Press, 1956). 
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letting the currents of the community's own 
purpose and desire flow through them. In- 
stead of taking charge, they were taking part. 
Instead of planning for the community, they 
were working with it. And wherever this hap- 
pened the agency began to grow up. This was 
what was happening with the library in Salis- 
bury when I left Maryland; the staff and the 
trustees and the leaders of that town and 
county were beginning to look together for 
new answers to the question, “What do we 
want this community to be, and how do we 
want the library to help?" Nobody told any- 
body, but everybody asked—together. А new 
.public was coming into being—not just to 
be helped by the library, but with the library’s 
help. 

I wrote in an earlier ALA Bulletin article: 


The library’s knowledge of materials, standards, 
and principles is unique and precious; but it is 
always in danger of being reserved for the 
already-motivated individuals who come to get 
it. Unless, that is, the library can somehow 
wade boldly out into the currents of community 
action, community need and change and con- 
troversy. Not to “give leadership,” necessarily ; 
. but to be there to do what only libraries are 
equipped and trained to do. 

The process is the pay-off. But when a library 
really opens its doors of planning, of demand, 
of service choices, to the currents of open com- 
munity process, there is no predicting what 
direction they may take. This is the superb 
promise of the Library-Community Project, that 
it is risking real joint planning. I believe its 
doing so is a mark of the library's genuine ma- 
turity, its genuine belief in itself, at last, as an 
identity and a profession that can enter the 
arena of community dynamics without fear of 
losing its feet, or its goals. It is more than hir- 
ing a sociological analyst to revise the book 
collection. It is less than abandoning the hard- 
won knowledge and prestige of library service as 
a unique resource. It is a recognition that it 
takes more than librarians to make a library, 
just as it takes more than books to make an 
education. It takes a// of us to make a com- 
munity; and it should be the library's pride 
that it is not afraid to be out there with the 
rest of us, not defending a status but helping to 
build a state.? 

| would like to remind you of one of Mary 


*John Walker Powell, “Join the Communitv— 
Risk or Opportunity?” ALA Bulletin, May 1957. 


Follett’s characteristically penetrating re- 
marks: “It is not a knowledge of his specialty 
which makes an expert of service to society, 
but his insight into the relation of his spe- 
cialty to the whole.” 

For most of its life, the library has been 
“public” in about the way the church has 
been Christian. The name expresses a hope 
rather than an achievement. Now we can give 
meaning to that word by admitting that it is 
not a fact, but a goal, a very high aim of our 
endeavor. The library is “public” not because 
it is open to all, but because it has recognized 
its obligation to help create a genuine public, 
in the democratic sense: a people capable of 
governing their own affairs, and themselves 
as well. 

The real “battle for men's minds," as Glen 
Burch has written, is not the one the news- 
papers talk about. It is the battle, here at 
home, in all our home towns, to energize and 
activate the minds of influential men to work 
with the tools of the mind on the problems 
of all men. In a democracy above all, in a 
society in which the citizens must know how 
to control the decisions by which they agree 
to be controlled, the battlefield is our own 
community; and the tactics are those of con- 
tinual working together, thinking together, 
understanding together. Then our *'relations" 
are truly public. When we have seen clearly 
what such a public is, and how it is to come 
into being, we shall see clearly what a library 
is. Then, in your “relations” with that public, 
you will be trustees in very truth. Tw" 


"Most Americans honor education; few under- 
stand its larger purposes. Our thinking about the 
aims of education has too often been shallow, 
constricted, and lacking in reach or perspective. 
Our educational purposes must be seen in the 
broader framework of our convictions concerning 
the worth of the individual and the importance of 
individual fulfillment. It is now time to insist that 
this larger framework be universally explored and 
understood. In a sense this is an obligation we owe 
to those great shapers of the Western tradition 
who taught us the importance of individual ful- 
fillment. They gave us the blueprints for a cathe- 
dral, but a good deal of the time we insist on re- 
ferring to it as a toolshed.”—John W. Gardner, 
president of the Carnegie Corporation, in the 1958 
annual report of the corporation. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
In the College Library 


Our responsibilities 
to the 
college undergraduate 


by H. Vail Deale 


[= EDUCATION is something more than the 
mere assimilation of information through 
classroom discussion and laboratory experi- 
ments, then a great many of our undergradu- 
ates today leave our hallowed halls of ivy in- 
adequately equipped to continue the processes 
of exploration and discovery that are a sig- 
nificant part of the on-going educational proc- 
ess. 

In all of our concern for the improvement 
of higher education, more serious considera- 
tion should be given to the methods and tech- 
niques of using the various tools of knowledge. 
How are academic librarians, for example, 
meeting the challenge for the thousands of 
future citizens, who, at this very moment, are 
clamoring to gain entrance to our colleges and 
universities? And next year there will be more. 
. . . Considering the critical stage of human 
development in which we live, and the need for 
well-rounded, literate individuals, instruction 
in the use of the basic tools of knowledge 
seems to be one of the least-explored areas of 
professional concern. 

Though some of my colleagues are certain 
to point out what is being done in their insti- 
tutions, or schools with which they happen to 
have some familiarity, it can hardly be denied 
that 1) little instruction is being given for the 
undergraduate who is not interested in making 


e Mr. Deale is director of libraries at Beloit 
College and chairman of the Department of Li- 
brary Science. He offers this article not as a sys- 
tematic discussion of his very broad subject but 
as “notes that have been organized and are of- 
fered as a basis for further discussion.” 
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librarianship a career, 2) there is a dearth of 
published literature on the instruction of 
undergraduates in the knowledge and use of 
library resources, and 3) there is a real need 
for a simple, yet comprehensive textbook that 
can be used in the teaching of library science 
in small and medium-sized colleges and uni- 
versities. 


"ORIENTATION" IS INADEQUATE 


Admittedly, there are various and sundry 
orientation programs in existence (many of 
them ineffective, even as orientation) ; there 
are even library science courses offered for 
credit (though most library instruction is. 
squeezed into a freshman English require- 
ment); but how many students are exposed 
to a solid semester or two of instruction in the 
basic tools of knowledge and how to use them 
eflectively? A few compulsory courses are 
given, but it is questionable that compulsion 
is the best answer. 

Why should there not be a course on how to 
use those resources that are applicable to all 
areas of the curriculum? Few curriculum com- 
mittees have faced up to the significance of 
such an introductory course in library science; 
some which have done so are reluctant to add 
another requirement to the student's already 
overcrowded schedule. Purely elective courses. 
however, should be made available in all of 
our colleges and universities, since know- 
ing how to use library resources is basic to 
graduate study, many professional careers, 
and even in the pursuit of knowledge for per- 
sonal satisfaction after college. 

While our larger universities have sepa- 
rate departments of library science, together 
with adequate staffs and a budget, the smaller 
institutions find it expedient to ask the librar- 
ian to be both administrator and teacher. In 
some schools, such as Beloit, the chief librar- 
ian may devote as much as one-fourth of his 
time to formal instruction (including class 
time, preparation, etc.). The courses are usu- 
ally elective; enrollments are small; and a 
full-time instructor cannot be justified. 

Practice varies, from schools with full- 
fledged departments entirely separate from the 
library to those without any formal instruction 
beyond the orientation programs given during 
the first crowded weeks of the freshman year. 
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The situation is not one of which we should 
be proud, and academic librarians are negli- 
gent in their responsibility if they acquiesce 
in the status quo and acknowledge defeat be- 
fore they have even tried to improve condi- 
tions on their campus. 


OBSOLETE CURRICULA 


Library science courses in many colleges 
and universities grew out of a practical need 
for teacher-librarians, not out of any concern 
for the average undergraduate and his need 
for knowledge of the common tools of learn- 
ing. Many state institutions, some of them 
. originally normal schools, started library sci- 
ence instruction for this reason. The shift in 
emphasis, from teacher-librarians to fully 
qualified school librarians, is making many 
such library science curricula obsolete, or at 
least subject to re-evaluation. In this connec- 
tion, it should be noted that these offerings 
were predicated upon certification require- 
ments which, in many of our states, are also 
out of date. School librarians themselves have 
generally accepted fifteen to eighteen semester 
hours of library science as a minimum educa- 
tion for their work, but in ten states the re- 
quirement is only four to six semester hours. 

We should be gratified that progress is 
being made in school librarianship, for the 
caliber of students entering colleges and uni- 
versities is definitely affected by the kind of 
training and preparation received at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level. However, this 
does not preclude better organization and ad- 
ministration of the library science offerings at 
the college level, especially for the general stu- 
dent not interested in librarianship as a career. 
It is here, it seems to me, that we need to exert 
more effort. The college student today will be 
the citizen of the space age. Formal education 
will not suffice; tomorrow's citizen will need 
to keep up with the changing world scene, and 
he will need all the know-how he can get to 
pursue his continuing education. 

Freshman orientation programs, conducted 
tours through our libraries, handbooks or 
guides—regardless of their value to the indi- 
vilual student—these do not take the place of 
a thorough and detailed consideration of 
modern tools of research and the techniques 
of tackling an unknown subject. 


In one midwestern college, a few years ago. 
the librarian was asked to defend an intro- 
ductory course in library science which he had 
proposed to the faculty curriculum committee 
as a credit course. While a majority of the 
committee could see the value of such a course, 
the registrar stubbornly resisted, insisting that 
he couldn't see giving college credit “for learn- 
ing how to use a library." *What could you 
teach the student for a full semester that would 
be worth two hours credit?" was his implied 
question. By contrast, another small college, 
which already had such an introductory course 
in the curriculum, found that several depart- 
ment chairmen were recommending the course 
in library science for majors who were plan- 
ning to continue 
their studies in grad- 
uate school. In 
schools having а 
freshman-sophomore 
advisory system, the 
librarian can fre- 
quently remind the 
faculty advisers of 
the value of such a 
course for beginning 
students, as well as 
working through 
major advisers to en- 
courage the enrollment of those planning to 
attend graduate schools. 





H. Vail Deale 


LACK OF INSTRUCTIONAL LITERATURE 


The second problem posed, that of the lack 
of literature on the subject of undergraduate 
library instruction, needs little amplification 
here, since one only has to search Library 
Literature to see how few entries under "Col. 
leges and Universities" pertain to the topic. 
More academic librarians should share the ex- 
periments which they may be conducting on 
their campuses, or perhaps some library school 
could sponsor research and publication on the 
problems of undergraduate instruction. Two 
major conferences! have been held recently to 


! The Institute on Undergraduate Library Educa- 
tion, University of Minnesota, October 30-November 
1, 1958; and the conference called by the South- 
western Library Association, Galveston, Texas, Octo- 
ber 24, 1958. 
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consider the matter of preprofessional library 
instruction, but there are no published reports 
of any group having considered courses ex- 
clusively for the undergraduate. While the sub- 
ject may not be controversial, there are un- 
doubtedly differences of opinion as to how 
such instruction should be given. Should we 
try to formalize instruction in the use of li- 
brary resources? If so, should such instruction 
be a separate course, or part of a subject disci- 
pline? At what level should instruction be 
given: freshman, sophomore, junior, or sen- 
ior? Should the library staff be expected to 
teach such courses, or should a full-time in- 
structor be employed? These are a few of 
the questions that individual institutions might 
ask themselves, and the results of such self- 
analysis should be reported for the benefit of 
the entire academic world. 


LACK OF TEXTBOOKS 


Consider, finally, the matter of adequate 
textbooks for the use of undergraduate library 
science courses. Though many instructors have 
developed their own syllabi for course instruc- 
tion, there is an obvious place for a suitable 
textbook. Ella V. Aldrich's Using Books and 
Libraries (Prentice-Hall, $1.75). now in its 
third edition, is hardly suitable for college 
level instruction; Zaidee Brown's popular, The 
Library Key (Wilson, $1.00) is also too ele- 
mentary for college students; Harold Russell's 
The Use of Books and Libraries (University of 
Minnesota, $1.75), though in its ninth edition 
and widely used in some quarters, has short- 
comings for many colleges and universities. 
Some of us have resorted to a publication en- 
titled, The Research Paper, edited Ьу Lucyle 
Hook and Mary Virginia Gaver, though the 
organization of its contents does not follow 
the pattern of the library science course, and 
is more adaptable for English composition 
courses. Аз for the pamphlet-type brochures 
like Mary E. Martin's How to Use Your Col- 
lege Library, and Find it Yourself, by Eliza- 
beth Scripture and Margaret R. Greer, they 
are much too brief, and seem designed for 
high-school instruction. 

At Beloit we have been driven to the use 
of mimeographed materials handed to students 
as each unit of the course is initiated. No 
textbook is required, although students were 
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urged to buy a copy of the paperback title, 
The Wonderful World of Books edited by 
Alfred Stefferud. While it is possible to find 
titles that do a satisfactory job in one area, 
they are inadequate in other significant areas. 
Certainly no textbook will satisfy everyone, 
but it ought to be possible to bring together 
some of the basic concepts of library usage, to- 
gether with descriptions of some of the basic 
reference tools, in an inexpensive volume. To 
illustrate the lack, there are separate pam- 
phlets on how to use government documents, 
but find me the textbook that adequately covers 
both United States and United National pub- 
lications in terms that an undergraduate can. 
understand! 

Such a textbook might conceivably include 
a chapter on the history of books and libraries 
(though obviously not in detail), and a con- 
sideration of the format of printed materials. 
from clay tablets to paperbacks and microcard. 
There would, of course, be chapters on classi- 
fication schemes and the various kinds of cata- 
logs employed by libraries today. Periodicals, 
periodical indexes, and abstracting services 
would be an important unit, as would the 
value and use of government publications, 
local, state, national, and international. 

The second semester of an introductory 
course might well include consideration of 
basic reference works. To give the undergradu- 
ate familiarity with them, laboratory prob- 
lems and exercises would utilize the tools 
themselves. 

Each instructor will have his own ideas 
about the organization of a given course and 
the presentation of materials, but a general 
textbook covering topics of value to most li- 
braries would be of inestimable help to the 
student and to the instructor, offering a key to 
a common body of knowledge. Such a text- 
book would not preclude modification of a 
course by an instructor, but would assist him 
in making certain that all of his students had 
access to a given body of facts. 

In conclusion, may we restate as questions 
the basic problems: Is it too much to expect 
professional librarians to be seriously con- 
cerned with the character of undergraduate 
library education, the dearth of literature on 
the subject, and the need for a basic textbook 
suitable for college instruction? өөө 
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the answers 
for your 





A Comprehensive Handbook 


and Guide that Goes to 
the Heart of Hi-Fi 


Provides an Undeniable 
Service for Every 
High-Fidelity Enthusiast 


Why Hi-Fi? What Hi-Fi? The 
questions about high fidelity 
become more insistent and 
numerous every day. Now, out 
of the confusion of the hi-fi 
jargon-jungle comes an under- 
standable voice — a book that 
answers all the questions about 
high fidelity with refreshing 
clarity. А primer for the nov- 
ice, a guide for the buyer, 
fascinating for the "old hand" 
‚.. Гре Sound of High Fidel- 
ity is the first real attempt to 
consolidate in one book the 
information necessary to 

the basic understanding 

of high fidelity sound 

and reproduction, in- 
cluding stereo and tape. 

It provides practical, non- 


“at last, a universal 
guide to Hi-FI” 


technical advice as well as Robert C. Marsh 
basic theory. It is basic to every Chicago Sun-Times 
* library's "high-fidelity shelf." 


Order now from your jobber 3999 POPULAR MECHANICS 


PRESS «ru 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


or direct from publisher. 
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Just published, #250 each (Prebound Edition, net price to libraries $2.90) 


BERLITZ . 


Illustrated Language Starters 


FOR CHILDREN 


Any child who can read simple English words 
can start to learn a foreign language—easily, 
enjoyably, and naturally—this new Berlitz-for- 
Children way. 


Educators and psychologists agree that child- 
hood is the ideal time to begin language educa- 
tion. And now, the Berlitz language experts 
have perfected a teaching method based upon 
the very talents in which children excel—reten- 
tion power, ability to mimic, and ability to 
distinguish sounds. 

To stimulate these natural traits, the Berlitz 


€ Dunlap $ 


1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 





Language Starters tell familiar nursery sto- 
ries in both English and a foreign language. 
Words are used in a simple repetitive pattern 
that children can easily remember, and the 
easy Berlitz *pronounce-as-you-see" spelling is 
included. Soon the child is telling The Three 
Bears and Little Red Riding Hood in another 
language—well on the way to the fluency so 
highly prized in later years. 


Extensive testing has given evidence that this 
series represents an important step forward in 
language education for American children. 


See these books 
at Booth #117, 
A.L.A. Convention 
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уз HAWTHORN BOOKS 


Especially recommended for libraries 


On display at Booth 70 


The Twentieth 
Century 
Encyclopedia 


of Catholicism 
HENRI DANIEL-ROPS, Editor 


18 titles issued already 
Titles to be published between 
June and December 


THE CATHOLIC SPIRIT 
André Retif 


HERESIES AND HERETICS 


Msgr. Leon Cristiani 


WHAT IS A PRIEST? 
Joseph LéCuyer 


ST. PAUL AND HIS MESSAGE 


Amédée Brunot 


IS THEOLOGY A SCIENCE? 
М. D. Chenu, О.Р. 


HINDUISM 


Solange Lemaitre 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL 


Francois. Petit, O. Praem 


THE WORSHIP OF GOD 
M. D. Philippe, O.P. 


MARY THE MOTHER OF GOD 


Msgr. L. J. Suenens 


POST-RENAISSANCE SPIRITUALITY 


Louis Cognet 


EVOLUTION 
Rémy Collin 


PROTESTANTISM 


Georges Tavard 


CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE 


Jean de Fabrègues 


CHURCH AND STATE 
Douglas Woodruft 


$2.95 each or $2.50 on subscription basis. 


The magnificent Series 
of 
Concise 
Encyclopedia 


WORLD RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES 


P. Ransome-W allis, Editor. Unique reference; 
on all forms of modern railroad locomotion. 


Photos, 16 pages in color. Осі. 22 $12.95 
LIVING FAITHS 


R. €. Zaehner, Editor. Authoritative survey of 
the faiths men live by, compiled by distinguished 
world scholars. 96 monochrome plates, 8 in color. 


Oct. 30 $12.95 


ANTIQUES: VOLUME IV 
L. S. G. Ramsey, F.S.A., Editor. Compiled by 


The Connoisseur, the final volume of a much- 
sought series. 176 pages of monochrome plates. 


Aug. 21 $12.50 
ANTIQUES: VOLUMES I, П, & Ш 


Compiled by The Connoisseur. “Опе of the best 
references and dictionaries ever compiled."— 


Detroit News. Illus. Each vol. $12.50 
AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


Edited by Helen Comstock. *Readable, accurate 
articles."—Library Journal. 160 pages of photos. 
2 vols. $25.00 


ENGLISH POTTERY & PORCELAIN 


by Wolf Mankowitz and Reginald Haggar. 
Contains over 1,450 entries. 160 pages of photos, 
24 in color. $20.00 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Martin Cooper, Editor, “No single-volume music 
encyclopedia resembles this in scope and price." 


—A.L.A. Illus., 16 in color. $12.95 
WORLD HISTORY 


John Bowle, Editor. *A superior one volufhe 
achievement.”—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. Illus. 16 in color, 
maps. $12.95. 


HAWTHORN BOOKS, 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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SJÖSTRÖM USA 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. 10th STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





On Our Tenth Anniversary 
in America 
our aim today 
remains what it was 
in the sixteenth century 


“to cultivate and rightly apply that illustrious benefit given 
to aid mankind and perpetuate the arts’; to publish good 
books, as well made as they can be, to bring each to the notice 
and, through the good offices of librarians and booksellers, to 


the shelves of suitable readers all over the world. 


Cambridge books will be on display at Booth #107 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


32 East 57th Street, New York 22 
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National Library Week 


WiLLIAM Nicuo ts, editor and publisher of This Week maga- 
zine, has been one of the moving forces behind National Li- 
brary Week. He has been an active member of the steering 
committee for the 1958 and 1959 celebrations. The phrase 
“Wake Up and Read" became well known in its present con- 
text in a series of articles published four years ago in This 
Week. At a dinner on April 17, the Booksellers League of 
New York gave Mr. Nichols a special citation “їп recognition 
of his many achievements in behalf of the printed word." This 
article is a slightly revised version of a talk Mr. Nichols made 


at that time. 


by William I. Nichols 


М тохт, LIBRARY WEEK is nobody's per- 
sonal achievement. Rather, it is a thrilling 
example of the kind of pioneering that can 
always take place when thousands of Ameri- 
cans, in thousands of communities throughout 
the land, take hold of a good idea, make it 
their own, and act on it. In my time this 
evening I want to dwell primarily on this 
aspect of our undertaking. 

You all know what happened when the Na- 
tional Book Committee proposed a week's cele- 
bration to remind people everywhere to “Wake 
Up and Read.” From the beginning it created 
a chain reaction among librarians, publishers, 
booksellers, and educators—in government 
circles, in the press, and on the air. You al- 
ready know the results in terms of tangible 
achievement. 

But the greatest benefit from National Li- 
brary Week has been to the men and women 
who worked so hard to make it a success. And 
this illustrates a concept that goes far beyond 
the success we are celebrating tonight. It sug- 
gests an answer to what many people regard as 
the major dilemma of our times—the loss of a 
sense of meaning, purpose, and direction in 
their lives. 

Anyone who has contact with the public 
tay knows that America is going through 
an awkward and difficult period. I wonder if 
there has ever been a time in the history of 
the world when a people have given over to 


A New Way of Pioneering 





such an orgy of analysis, introspection, and 
despair. 

We find it expressed in many ways. First, 
there are the outright pessimists who proclaim 
unequivocally that our world is going to hell. 
In support of their theory, they give statistics 
on juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, drug ad- 
diction, mental illness, and all the other symp- 
toms of personal insecurity. | 

Then there are others who look beyond 
these facts and try to explain them. They 
hold that our dilemma springs from lack of 
goals, and that this is the natural fate of a 
nation as it reaches its frontiers and outgrows 
its youthfulness. These observers suggest, cor- 
rectly, that we must find new and dynamic 
“meanings” if our lives are to be set on course 
again. But speaking as an editor, I confess that 
I have often been disappointed when I have 
asked them to state exactly what these inspir- 
ing meanings might be—at least in terms of 
immediate and everyday actions. Their pre- 
dicament is that they are looking up to the 
clouds . . . or backward to an irretrievable 
past . . . or forward to an unrealizable future. 

It is so easy to talk in terms of revival, or 
revolution. It is so easy to suggest that, how- 
ever bad things are, a leader is going to 
emerge and take charge; that somebody is 
going to introduce a new law in Congress and 
that then things will be fine; that some diplo- 
mat in some mystical Hall of Mirrors is going 
to stamp a seal on a treaty that will fix things 
up. In one way or another such fantasies 
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always imply some external force or person 
which will appear or be invented and which 
will arrange our troubles for us. 

I don't think it is going to happen that way. 
I don't think anybody is going to invent a 
miracle drug for the soul. I believe that in a 
free society, salvation has to come from with- 
in. And that is the hinge of the problem—the 
problem of our modern, industrialized, urban- 
ized, and atomized society: When people live 
selfishly, when they exist only as dust specks 
in the Lonely Crowd, of course life loses all 
sense of meaning. They refind it only when 
they rejoin the human race. They refind it 
when individuals begin, actively, to believe in 
each other and to help each other. 

The moment we grasp the tremendous truth 
in those few words, we no longer need any 
other magic formula. Within the frame of our 
own interests and enthusiasms, each of us 
can find something to do that lifts others. 
The doing of it will make society stronger. 
But more than that, the doing of it puts mean- 
ing back into our own lives, too. The im- 
portance of Library Week is that it represents 
this principle in action. And in America today 
there are a hundred other fronts—or should I 
say frontiers?— waiting for the same kind of 
collective action. This is not a time just to 
*Wake Up and Read," it is a time to Wake 
Up and Care, to Wake Up and Believe, to 
Wake Up and Grow, joining with others to 
build a better America. 

I am sure that many of you are familiar 
with the opening page which has appeared in 
This Week magazine for a dozen years under 
the heading, “Words to Live By." 

. [have two candidates to nominate as Words 
to Live By for this occasion. Perhaps they will 
help to explain the success of this activity in 
which all of us have been engaged, as well as 
to make the larger point which concerns us. 

The first is the motto of Father Keller, 
founder of the Christopher Movement: “It is 
better to light a candle than to curse the dark- 
ness." Never was there a more practical anti- 
dote to despair. It is a reminder that the be- 
ginning of salvation is striving, even though 
the effort may seem small at first. The candle 
lights up when you believe in people and start 
to help them. 

The second of my Words to Live By carries 
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this concept one step further, from the indi- 
vidual to society as a whole. They are from a 
recent speech by John Gardner, president of the 
Carnegie Corporation: “Моге than any other 
form of government, democracy requires a cer- 
tain optimism concerning mankind. The best 
argument for democracy is the existence of 
men who justify that optimism. It follows that 
one of the best ways to serve democracy is to 
be that kind of man.” 

I think that the best thing we can say to 
each other tonight is that we are proud to 
have been that kind of men, in terms of this 
particular endeavor. It was a certain kind of 
optimism that made us feel it was right to | 
tell people to “Wake Up and Read” when 
almost everybody was deploring the decline in 
reading and charging it up to television. The 
response proved once again what I have 
learned repeatedly as the editor of a big, mass- 
circulation magazine—that most people want, 
need, and respond to positive values. 

It confirms the confident words of Gilbert 


Seldes when he said, “Опе aspect of our com- 


mon genius is our capacity to organize for 
action when the necessity becomes clear.” 1 
believe that all around us that necessity is now 
clear, present, and compelling. 

Of course there are many negative forces 
at work. But that is what gives challenge to 
your work, and mine. As Alexis de Tocque- 
ville foretold over a century ago, America has 
now entered into a period when, for the first 
time in all history, people have the social, eco- 
nomic, and political freedom to choose what 
they want to have in practically every aspect 
of life. 

In short, “free will" is no longer an abstract 
term for philosophers to play with. It is a 
reality in every man’s daily life. If he wants, 
he can use freedom badly—and choose the 
way of decadence and demagogy and mind- 
less drift. But, also, he can choose the slow, 
sure, steady, upward climb of the individual, 
using his freedom, with others, to build and 
grow. The experience of National Library 
Week shows how many people are ready to 
make that upward choice—and how much 
there is for us, both to give and to receife, 
when we work together generously, as indi- 
viduals on the ever-changing frontiers of a 
free society. өөө 
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A report from a recruiting workshop 
of the Ohio Library Association 


Joie de livres 


by Florence S. Craig 


Accorpinc to the April 1958 issue of the 
Reporter, published by the Occupational Plan- 
ning Committee of the Cleveland Welfare 
. Federation: 


Career choices of over 12,000 high school stu- 
dents in National Honor Societies last year were 
as follows: Teaching 3095, engineering 17%, 
science-research 11%, medicine 9%, business 
7%, nursing 4%, communications 3%, law 
2%, social work 1.5%, agriculture 8%, den- 
tistry .5%, miscellaneous 1%, undecided 6.4%. 
These were college-bound seniors in the highest 
5% of their classes. 


Not one of these top students chose library 
work. А workshop 
devoted to the study 
of recruiting рге- 
ceded a recent an- 
nual meeting of the 
Ohio Library As- 
sociation. Members 
of a panel of voca- 
tional | counselors 
from high schools 
іп the Cleveland 
area said that they 
hardly ever found a 
high-school student expressing interest in li- 
brary work. The panelists, in preparation for 
the workshop, asked for students’ opinions 
about librarianship. Among the replies were: 
“Not much pay—too much routine—not 
enough contact with people—you have to have 








• Mrs. Craig is director of adult education in 
the Cuyahoga County Public Library. Her 
leadership in ALA and in library adult educa- 
tion has included chairmanship of the former 
Adult Education Section of the Public Libraries 
Association and of the Adult Education Board. 


a calling to go into library work—librarians 
are older—it’s something they do after they 
have lived their lives—too many years of 
training for what you get—if you work with 
books you must be a bookworm.” 

The Occupational Planning Committee of 
the Welfare Federation of Cleveland pub- 
lished a study of the relative prestige of oc- 
cupations among Greater Cleveland high- 
school seniors. In this survey, librarianship 
was apparently considered an exclusively fe- 
male occupation. 

Thirty female occupations were rated. Stu- 
dents were told to place the number 1 before 
that occupation which they thought was most 
looked up to, number 2 before the occupation 
which occupied second place in their respect, 
and so on. The accompanying table shows the 
first fourteen choices. Sixteen occupations were 
judged to have less prestige than librarian- 
ship. 


OcCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE RANKING OF FEMALE 
OCCUPATIONS BY 12TH GRADE FEMALES IN 13 
GREATER CLEVELAND Hicu ScHoors, 1954. 


RANK: 

Nutée. s.c элаз RR be we Rae ee 1 
Teacher (high sehool) -is 5-095 2 
Teacher (elementary school) ............ 3 
Airibje ПОВ: 1. 279-4 Ше oe ew Aes ewes 4 
Laboratory technician .................. 5 
Secretary (takes dictation and types) .... 6 
КОСТ МАК LUIS gees ccs E Code Fw Vic s f 
[ӘШНӘ „лг ee Rae не 2-6) r3 8 
Employment manager (hires and super- 

YHOS]. aos «куйы tu eV d ox o eee 9 
п мз» белж» С У ЛА к> ей» к pan 10 
Bookkeepér „куана саал аэ оа 11 
Buyer (for a department store) .......... 12 
Хуа т © do Күөл aco dai d 13 
ІА. 2.2.42. xay ACER ees eee 14 


This survey shows what a tremendous op- 
portunity the school librarian has for re- 
cruiting. (Granted, a survey of college stu- 
dents might show the same thing about college 
librarians.) However, many school librarians 
must live in a world they never made, a 
world of study halls and police duties. Such 
librarians must learn to live dangerously and 
with flair. Only one or two school librarians 
attended the Recruitment Workshop. It was on 
a school day and they felt tied to the post. 
Would any school have collapsed if its library 
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had closed one day? When a layman was told 
about the shortage of librarians, and that Ohio 
librarians were to spend a day and an evening 
talking about recruiting, he said, “If it's so 
important, the libraries will undoubtedly be 
closed that day." Of course they weren't, but 
why not? What better way to publicize our 
shortage than to close libraries and hang a 
sign on the door saying “Your librarian has 
gone for help." 


TEACHERS CAN HELP 


Responsibility for the lack of librarians can 
well be shared by teachers. Waples and Birke- 
land tried to compare the stated interest of 
public school teachers with the reading they 
actually do.t It was assumed that teachers, 
because of their education, the availability of 
materials, their intelligence, would show an 
interest in subjects of social importance. In 
the field of social subjects teachers were found 
to prefer conventional subject matter, sensa- 
tional treatment, and provincial attitudes. 
Thus teachers cannot be counted on to 
stimulate a love of the finest books and of 
intellectual activity in their students. Few 
parents read with discrimination and taste, 
but Lester E. Asheim says that their failure 
may be laid often to the failure of their 
teachers.? 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS A BARRIER 


Another stumbling block on the rutty road 
to librarianship is the educational require- 
ment. A one-woman informal survey has 
failed utterly to divulge who it was that de- 
cided a beginning librarian in a public li- 
brary must have a master’s degree. Many 
bright and lively young sprites have been 
turned away from the library profession be- 
cause of the length and expense—at least 
$1700 a year—of the education. Why, they 
ask with considerable reason, should they 
struggle through a fifth year to get a low sal- 
ary, work nights, Saturdays, and sometimes 


1 Douglas Waples and А. M. W. Birkeland, *Read- 
ing Interests of Teachers,” in B. W. Frazier et al., 
Special Survey Studies, p. 233-46 (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1935). 

**What Do Adults Read?" in Adult Reading, 
Part II of the 55th yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1956). 
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Sundays, to mention a few of our fringe draw- 
backs. 

At the Recruitment Workshop one session 
was called Are Educational Requirements 
Realistic? Generally speaking, public librari- 
ans present were vigorously anxious for a 
four-year program. Some library school fac- 
ulty members and a scattering of public li- 
brarians sang out the refrain, “We must not 
lower standards." Advocates of the initial 
four-year education pondered how much 
standards have been helped by the fifth year. 
Are we getting students with a real vocation 
for books and people? Or are we getting too 
many who have tried other things and finally 
concluded that library work is a “soft touch” ? 

For years teachers have started their ca- 
reers with a bachelor’s degree. After experi- 
ence they have gone on to further meaningful 
study. Why not the same type of program for 
librarians? It is good to know that ALA’s 
Committee on Accreditation has now pro- 
duced standards for undergraduate programs 
of library instruction.* After recovering from 
the expense of the basic education, after thor- 
oughly invaluable experience, а librarian 
knows where his real interests and abilities 
lie. At that point he can pursue a master’s 
degree and become a master in actuality. And 
let us never forget that a successful librarian 
educates himself continuously and widely by 
the materials he handles and the people to 
whom he talks. In no other profession is this 
so true. 

Elizabeth Nesbitt, who spoke on the panel, 
said in part: 

It is not only quantity. but quality of librarians 
which we need—not only brains and intelligence, 
but human and personal qualities which are 
not inevitably granted to an individual along 
with an academic degree. If I may close on a 
completely unrealistic note, I could wish for 
the simple but unrealizable situation where we 
could educate for the profession people who 
were convinced of the rightness of their choice 
and educate them in such a way as to develop 
each individual along the lines of his greatest 
potentialities; in such a way as to give full 
credit to those who may not be able to attain 
an “A” average, but who have the imaginatifn 


*'These standards were adopted by Council at the 
Midwinter 1959 Meeting as published in the October 
1958 ALA Bulletin. 
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and instinct for service, a human approach to 
people and problems, and the common sense to 
discipline these qualities. 


Participants in the workshop who were not 
librarians said they had learned a great deal 
about the variety and vigor in modern librari- 
anship. They advised librarians to keep in 
close touch with counselors. We well know 
they were right, since the local Occupational 
Planning Committee considered librarianship 
a feminine occupation exclusively. 


HOW DOES THE PUBLIC SEE LIBRARIANS? 


Whether school and college librarians, 
whether teachers, whether a different educa- 
` tional plan, whether career days, whether pre- 
professional programs, whether work that is 
truly professional can do it alone must be 
questioned. It may be that all these must be 
accompanied by wider understanding and 
changed attitudes on the part of the general 
public. 

With this possibility in mind, staff mem- 
bers of the Cuyahoga County Public Library 
invited a few community leaders to lunch in 
the penthouse of a Cleveland hotel, including 
an immediate past-president of the AAUW., 
the president of the Federation of Womens 
Clubs, some presidents of PTA councils, the 
chairman of the junior division of the College 
Club of Cleveland, the head of the Education 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cleveland, and the executive secretary of the 
Occupational Planning Committee of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation. They were fed, 
and a few well-chosen librarians told them 
about modern librarianship. They seemed in- 
terested; apparently they learned a good deal. 

It was our intention to invite students to 
this luncheon also. Although we spent a great 
deal of time with the deans and counselors of 
the colleges in and around Cleveland we could 
find only two students who were willing to 
partake of a free meal in the name of librari- 
anship. 

It is comparatively simple for any library 
to promote a ways and means project which 
will support a luncheon, dinner, or cocktail 
party. A staff bake sale is a luscious way to 
make money; a theater party in a little theater 
where the group selling a block of seats can 
share the profits—these are two possibilities. 


Young people will certainly be deterred from 
librarianship to some extent as long as the 
general public looks upon it with unsympa- 
thetic eyes. | 

And unsympathetic eyes are everywhere. 
The Miami Herald of January 16, 1958, 
picked up one item from the Ohio Library 
Association recruitment workshop. Here it is! 


LIBRARIANS RANKED LOW 

People apparently think librarians are mousy 
colorless whisperers who prefer books to people 
says a personnel expert. Mrs. Everett Randall, 
executive secretary of the Welfare Federations' 
Occupational Planning Committee, says in a 
recent survey 4000 Cleveland High School sen- 
iors ranked librarians near the bottom in pres- 
tige when asked to grade a long list of profes- 
sions. 


As this is being written a group of librari- 
ans from Cuyahoga County and Cleveland are 
attempting to arrange a really fine exhibit for 
the conventions of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association and the National 
Association of Women Deans and Counselors 
which will meet in Cleveland. The money for 
a genuinely top-notch exhibit is not easy to 
find. Local and state organizations seem 
deeply lost in budgets. They must always pro- 
vide money for more or less meaningful meet- 
ings, for more or less meaningful bulletins. 
But where is there money to recruit librarians 
who will make library meetings more mean- 
ingful, and get out bulletins with lively jour- 
nalistic personalities? Tt is to be doubted that 
ALA's Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee is looking for new budgetary items, but 
shouldn't every single ALA division and as- 
sociation set aside some money for recruit- 
ing? Such amounts would be available any 
time, any place where a good situation for 
recruiting appears. 

All this demands some honest-to-goodness 
work by everybody in every kind of library 
organization in this country. And it means 
that librarians worthy of wearing the stripes 
must believe in the infinite value and joy of 
books and other library materials. Heaven 
helping them, they must never appear to have 
lived their lives, and more of them simply 
must sparkle with a genuine joie de livres! 


Can they do it? SEN 
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ALA's new recruitment pro 
The story of the first two years TNE А 


Ьу Myrl Ricking 


Miss Ricking is chief of in-service training and 
personnel at the Milwaukee Public Library. As 
chairman of the Library Administration Di- 
visions Recruiting Committee she is at the 
focal point of ALA's recruitment program. T his 
committee was established in the spring of 
1957, soon after the recruiting function had 
been assigned to this division as a part of the 
ALA reorganization. In the previous year a 
person-to-person recruiting program had been 
launched through the Public Relations Office. 
The new committee accepted the main features 
of this program, added to it, and used the ma- 
terials prepared for it. 


WE had available to 
us, as we began the 
job, the new ALA- 
produced general re- 
cruitment brochure, 
To Be a Librarian, 
and we had a com- 
mittee of five per- 
sons. We also had, as 
part of our working 
force, the member- 
ship of five commit- 
tees, formerly of other divisions, which 
were transferred to the LAD Committee pend- 
ing the completion of recruitment projects al- 
ready under way. 

We launched the person-to-person part of 
the program by distributing To Be a Librarian 
to state and regional library associations, state 
extension agencies, and some 16,000 libraries 
of the country. We asked the librarians to keep 
one copy of the pamphlet and to give another 
to the most likely prospect they knew for the 
profession. They were asked at the same time 





Watch for an announcement of an im- 
portant new ALA recruiting publication 
at the Washington Conference. 
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to advise the committee of the name, address, 
and other pertinent information concerning the ` 
prospect to whom the pamphlet had been given. 
In response to this request, not just one name 
was reported, but in most cases several. Almost 
all the librarians who responded went into con- 
siderable detail, giving the background of the 
recruit, how and why he happened to be in- 
terested, and what he most needed in the way 
of information and help. The prospects ranged 
from seventh-graders to college graduates 
working in other professions. 

Most of our first year was devoted to the or- 
ganization of the national recruiting network— 
the appointment of regional, state, local, and 
specialist representatives. These appointments 
will never be entirely completed. New local and 
specialist representatives are continuously be- 
ing added, and there are shifts from time to 
time as representatives move from one state 
to another. But the network is complete in its 
basic organization and is now about five hun- 
dred members strong. 

The network consists of a national commit- 
tee, made up of the chairman and nine regional 
representatives; a representative for each state, 
plus Hawaii and the District of Columbia; and 
in each state a number of local and specialist 
representatives. 

It is at the local level that the job of recruit- 
ment is really done. It is our goal to have at 
least one local representative available within 
each 25-50 mile radius, so that personal inter- 
view is possible and feasible. These are the 
persons who make the direct personal follgw- 
up with the prospect, reporting back on the 
results to the state representatives. 

In addition, there have been appointed in 
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each state persons representing each of the 
major fields of specialization— school libraries, 
cataloging, children's work, special libraries, 
college libraries, etc.—so that prospects in- 
terested in learning more about these fields 
may be referred to them. Like the local repre- 
sentatives, these specialist representatives re- 
port informally to the state representative. 
The state representatives coordinate the LAD 
recruiting program with any existing recruit- 
ment programs within the state; they stimu- 
late and develop a state program if one does 
not exist. On the basis of reports received from 
their local and specialist representatives, the 
state representatives report twice yearly to the 
regional representatives. They also distribute 
to their local and specialist representatives the 
inquiries about librarianship sent out from 
ALA headquarters and learn from the repre- 
sentatives which are good prospects who should 


have sustained follow-up. Thev serve as re- 
source people for the local and specialist rep- 
resentatives and may supplement materials sent 
out by the national committee by adding or 
emphasizing items of local significance. 

The nine regional representatives, who with 
the chairman make up the national committee, 
have a dual responsibility. As regional repre- 
sentatives, they perform the same function for 
their regions as the state representatives per- 
form for their states. They coordinate and 
guide existing programs and develop them 
where they do not exist. They report twice 
annually to the chairman on recruiting activi- 
ties within their regions. In addition, as mem- 
bers of the national committee, they have over- 
all responsibility for the planning and develop- 
ment of materials for use by the network, and 
they serve as the liaison at the national level, 
so far as recruiting activities are concerned, 


REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES OF THE RECRUITING NETWORK 


Region I: New England 


CONNECTICUT, RHODE ISLAND, MASSACHUSETTS, 
VERMONT, NEW HAMPSHIRE, MAINE. 


Thurston Taylor, head librarian 
Free Public Library 

Worcester, Massachusetts 

Region II: New York and New Jersey 
Representative to be appointed. 


Region III: Middle Atlantic 


MARYLAND, DELAWARE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
PENNSYLVANIA, WEST VIRGINIA. 
Mrs. Carolyn W. Field 
Coordinator, Work with Children 
Philadelphia Free Library 


Philadephia, Pennsylvania 


Region IV: Southeast 


FLORIDA, ALABAMA, GEORGIA, MISSISSIPPI, SOUTH 
CAROLINA, NORTH CAROLINA, VIRGINIA, KEN- 
TUCKY, TENNESSEE. 
Lawrence S. Thompson, director of li- 
braries 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Region V: Middle West 


OHIO, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, MICHIGAN, WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, IOWA, MISSOURI. 

Emily L. Mayne, supervisor 

Extension Library 


Library Division 
State Department of Education 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Region VI: Mountain Plains 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA, SOUTH DAKOTA, NORTH 
DAKOTA, COLORADO, WYOMING, UTAH. 


L. H. Kirkpatrick, librarian 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Region VII: Southwest 


TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, 
LOUISIANA, ARKANSAS. 


Othella Denman, librarian 
Waco High School 


Waco, Texas 


Region VIII: Pacific Northwest 


WASHINGTON, OREGON, 
ALASKA, 
Irving Lieberman, director 
School of Librarianship 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


Region IX: Far West 
CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, HAWAII. 


Harry M. Rowe, Jr. 
City Library 
Fullerton, California 


ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, 


IDAHO, MONTANA, 
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with other professional associations and with 
counselling and guidance associations. 

What do we hope to accomplish through this 
network? One of our aims, and it is only a part 
of the total goal, is to follow up with prospects 
whose names are distributed from ALA head- 
quarters. Within one six-month period, more 
than three thousand such names were sent by 
Hazel B. Timmerman, executive secretary of 
the Library Administration Division, whose 
office at ALA headquarters is the nerve center 
of this operation, to state representatives for 
followup. This number of potential candidates 
for librarianship had hitherto received only a 
written reply from headquarters, without re- 
ferral of any sort to librarians in the locality. 

So much for the recruiting network. Beyond 
this, it is the job of the Recruiting Committee 
to develop and integrate a program which rep- 
resents the total recruitment effort of the ALA 
membership. Where strong state programs are 
already in operation, we want to coordinate 
their activities with those going on in other 
parts of the country, and inform recruiters in 
other states about them. Where there is no 
vigorous program in a state, we want to help 
develop one. Heretofore, we have not always 
known what other recruiters have been doing, 
and often doing very well. Too often we have 
all been doing the same thing, duplicating small 
projects all over the country instead of work- 
ing together in a big effort. 

This will not be an overnight achievement. A 
year was required for the development of the 
network itself. For the current year our pro- 
gram consists of three major activities: 1) a 
publications program designed to get into the 
hands of recruiters a well-rounded, compre- 
hensive body of recruitment literature for use 
with prospects; 2) a planned series of materials 
for the use of members of the network in the 
carrying out of their recruitment activities; 
and 3) the investigation of counseling services 
and vocational guidance programs of national 
organizations. 

The first piece produced as part of the pub- 
lications program is At the Very Center of 
Every Area of National Emphasis—the Li- 
brarian. Twenty thousand copies of this leaflet 
were distributed in August 1958 to library 
schools, state extension agencies, and school. 
public, college, and university libraries. Copies 
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LAD RECRUITING COMMITTEE FUNCTIONS 


To exercise responsibility for the ALA for 
the recruiting of young men and women 
of ability and capacity for growth to the 
profession of librarianship. 

To develop and maintain a strong recruit- 
ing network throughout the nation by 
means of regional, state, and local repre- 
sentatives, and special representatives 
to accomplish person-to-person recruit- 
ing. 

To stimulate librarians to be alert in dis- 
covering young adults on their staff and 
among patrons who should be encour- 
aged to enter librarianship. 

To work intensively with counselors in col- 
leges and senior high schools and with 
those in other fields who counsel young 
adults on their choice of a vocation. 

To encourage state library associations, 
local library clubs, and other groups to 
participate actively in a program of re- 
cruiting to the profession. 

To develop materials and devices to bring 
the career of librarianship to the atten- 
tion of all citizens by studying the im- 
pact of all types of communication me- 
dia and selecting those best suited to 
secure the best results. 





are available free from ALA headquarters. 

We see At the V ery Center as an introductory 
piece to be made available very widely—at 
career conferences, workshops for student as- 
sistants, as a pickup at circulation desks, and 
as a first enclosure in correspondence with 
prospects. To Be a Librarian may then be used 
as a follow-up with those prospects who are in- 
terested and desire additional general informa- 
tion. The next step will be the development of 
materials on types of library work—separate 
brochures for follow-up with the prospects who 
express interest in specific areas. 

For the use of the recruiters themselves, the 
first two mailings of material for a reference 
packet have already been made—information 
regarding library schools, scholarships, sala- 
ries, etc. A subcommittee is working on the 
development of suggestions of recruitment дс- 
tivities for use by the network. These will con- 
sist not merely of lists of suggested activities, 
but specific “how-to-do-its” on ways in which 
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recruiters can work with prospects, counsel- 
ors, librarians, and lay groups and individuals 
within the community. 

A third subcommittee, beginning on the 
third phase of the program, is exploring the 
vocational guidance programs sponsored by 
such national organizations as Kiwanis and 
Rotary and is seeking advice on our recruiting 
program from such groups as the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 

The program of the committee was given 
considerable impetus by the sponsorship of a 
pilot recruitment project in North Carolina by 
the American Textbook Publishers Institute. 
This project was launched with a conference 
‘in Raleigh last May of some thirty persons— 
representative North Carolina librarians, prom- 
inent lay personnel interested in the progress 
of North Carolina's libraries, guidance coun- 
selors and recruiting experts from other fields, 
and representatives of ALA. Out of this meet- 
ing has grown the North Carolina Council on 
Librarianship, which under the joint sponsor- 
ship of the North Carolina Library Association 
and the ALA, is developing a comprehensive 
recruitment plan for the state. 


As the months have gone by since the in- 
ception of the LAD Recruiting Committee, it 
has seemed at times that little was being ac- 
complished. Certainly it would be hazardous 
to claim, at this point, that more recruits are 
entering the profession today as the direct re- 
sult of our efforts. What is beginning to emerge, 
however, is a feeling of confidence that we, as 
an association, are beginning to get the prob- 
lem of recruitment in focus. At our meetings 
we have stopped reporting at random on what 
this group has published and that group dis- 
tributed, and are concentrating instead on lay- 
ing down a long-term plan for concerted ac- 
tion. 

Progress is slow, as is inevitable when all 
of the planning, communication, and organiza- 
tion is done by committee members, working 
at it as they can, and able to meet only twice a 
year at best. But a program is taking shape 
which, for the first time, has a framework 
which can utilize all the resources of our mem- 
bership and to which we can add, coherently 
and with purpose, materials, activities, and 
publicity as time and money become available. 

ecc 





Ask for McClurgs... 
BASIC JUVENILE CATALOG 


5,000 GRADED BOOKS 


Compiled by Mrs. Dilla MacBean 


This catalog has many uses for the librarian or teacher. 
Its greatest value is as a guide in ordering books for 
children in Kindergarten through 8th Grade. Most of 
the titles are approved by one or more of four authori- 


tative publications. 


Write to Dept. A for your Free Catalog 


A.C. McCLURG & Со. УО о гг 


333 EAST 


ONTARIO STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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THE NEW CORNER DISPLAY UNIT... 


in our Charging Desk Series featuring a curved 
Plexiglass front. 








@ Functional Design 


@ Sound Construction 





@ Enduring Beauty 


... the MID-CENTURY line of wood library furniture measures THE NEW 

up to the highest standards of sound value and long-lasting BYRON CHAIR 

quality ... the ultimate in com- 
| fort, design and соп- 


struction in library 


This carefully correlated line——developed over half a century, 
seating. 


stays fresh and new with additions that anticipate the ever 
changing needs of today's libraries. 


See these new additions—and the complete 
MID-CENTURY line at: 


SPACES 309, 311, 313, 315 | Here are just a few 
recent MID-CENTURY 


ALA CONVENTION | installations 


Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


JUNE 21 -26 
... and you will see why the trend to MID-CENTURY 


continues to grow. 





MYRTLE DESK COMPANY, High Point, North Carolina 
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A VISIT TO ANY OF THESE INSTALLA- 
TIONS WILL VERIFY OUR STATEMENT 
"THERE IS NONE FINER THAN MID- 
CENTURY" 


Furman University 
Greenville, South Carolina 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, New Hampshire 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Jackson State College 
Jackson, Mississippi 
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even /n 


sm awn 


University of Idaho the stick ' » 
Moscow, Idaho —— \\ | 
Western Michigan College and steam P 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Public Library 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 
Santa Ana College 
Santa Ana, California 
Hardin Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 
College of Sequoias 
Visalia, California 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute \ 4 | 


of the tropics 





Word comes to Demco 
from the Education Li- 
North Carolina State College brary in Chalalongkorn 

Raleigh, North Carolina University, Bangkok, 
Rhode Island State College of Education Thailand, that Demco Fastape gives 

Providence, Rhode Island 100°, satisfaction! Maps bordered with 
si alae ur тапи зве Fastape at this University have gone 


Knoxville, Tennessee 
Maxwell Field Air University through years of monsoons, heat and hu- 


Blacksburg, Virginia 


Maxwell Field, Alabama midity—still unchanged! Proof enough 

Public Library that Fastape is the self-adhering cloth 

Eugene, Oregon tape for fast, effective, lasting book re- 

Public Library pair. Available in 12 beautiful colors. 

Falls Church, Virginia Order your supply from your Demco 
catalog. 


VISIT US AT THE 
MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA A L A C 0 N V E N T | 0 N 


BOOTHS 201-203 


РР, LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN « NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Treasure Trove bound books : • - 


certainly are "HOMEWARD-BOUND" 








TS) чи» ч 
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TREASURE TROVE... 
Helps you serve young readers better! 


Juvenile titles circulate more when they wear bright, beautiful Treasure 
Trove illustrated covers. 


Illustrated back title panels show youngsters at a glance that there are 
many of the very kind of book they are looking for. 


The covers themselves, faithful reproductions of the original book jackets 
in lively color, make the books look interesting, exciting. Youngsters can't 
wait to start reading them. Books go home, circulations increase. 


It’s good to know, too, that these books have extra circulations built into 
them. Durable buckram, tough printing inks that can really take it and 
the craftsmanship of your Treasure Trove binder combine to produce 
bindings that stand up longer. Best of all, Treasure Trove bound books 
cost no more. You actually can cut binding costs. 


For books that help you serve young readers better, see your Treasure 
Trove binder. A complete list of these quality binders is yours for the 


А E Visit the Treasure Trove Exhibit, ALA Conference, June 21-26 
\ ( ( | Box 1413 
леадиле лое Des Moines, lowa 
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THE BIBLE COMPANION 


Edited by Wirrraw NEIL. A complete pic- 

torial and reference guide to the people, places, 

events, background and faith of the Bible. 
September $8.95 


EDISON 


A Biography by MarruEgw Josreruson. Edi- 
son the man, the myth, the folk hero — a 
definitive study by the author of The Robber 
Barons. September $6.50 


MAN IN THE MODERN WORLD 


Edited and with an introduction by LYMAN 
Bryson. A breathtaking panorama of the 
human mind at work — 32 chapters on science, 
education, medicine, religion, politics, litera- 
ture and many others. Contributors include 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., Margaret Mead, 
Gilbert Seldes, Adolph A. Berle, Jr. 
September $7.50 


THE STREET OF THE 
LAUGHING CAMEL 


By Ben Lucien Burman. This entertaining 
new novel by the author of Steamboat Round 
the Bend and It’s a Big Country is about a 
‘Texas cowboy who opens a laundry in Africa. 

September $3.95 


MINE EYES HAVE SEEN 


An Autobiography by Dr. Danter Е. PoLING. 
The warm, inspiring personal story of the 
famous minister, editor (Christian Herald), 
teacher and columnist. October $4.50 


BOSWELL FOR THE DEFENSE 
Vol. УШ of the Journals, 1772-1774 edited 
by МУУпллАлм К. WIMSALL and FREDERICK А. 
PorrLE. Three of Boswell’s most fascinating 
cases. One section covers much of the ma- 
terial that later went into the Life of Johnson. 

October $6.00 


and from WHITTLESEY HOUSE... 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 
By Eric Wottencorr Barnes. Illustrated by 
W. М. Wilson. A concise story of the War 
Between the States — the great lives, the great 
moments — presented chronologically, in per- 
sonal human terms. Drawings, maps, diagrams. 
Teen ages. $3.50 


ISAAC NEWTON, 
Pioneer of Space Mathematics 
By BrurLAH ‘TANNENBAUM and Myra STILL- 
MAN. Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. The 
authors of Understanding Time and Under- 
standing Maps weave the excitement of New- 
ton’s scientific contributions into this brisk 
biography. Teen ages. $3.00 


AND LONG REMEMBER 


By Dororny Canriecp Fisuer. Illustrated by 
Ezra Jack Keats. Her last testament to young 
Americans — a unique selection of the great 
moments in the lives of American heroes and 
other Americans who have given her inspira- 
tion. Teen ages. $3.25 


THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


By NaruawreL Hawrnorne. Illustrated by 
Paul Galdone. The well-loved Hawthorne tale 
about the legendary King Midas with new 
and delightful pictures. Ages 7-11, $2.50, regu- 
lar edition; $3.25 , special library edition 


THE LITTLE NATURALIST 


By Frances Fnosr. Illustrated in three colors 
by Kurt Werth. “These are poems to turn any 
child into a young naturalist and to make 
him forevermore a lover of life in all its en- 
trancing variety," writes May Hill Arbuthnot 
in her foreword. Ages 6-10. $2.50 regular edi- 
tion; $3.25, special library edition 


THE THREE HAPPY LIONS 


By Louise Farro. Illustrated by Roger Du- 
voisin. Everyone knows and loves the Happy 
Lion. Now there's even greater reason to be 
happy—there are three members in the family! 
Ages 4-8. $2.50, regular edition; 

$3.25, special library edition 


All prices and publication dates are tentative. Write for catalogs and 
"Many Roads to Science” circular. And visit our Booth #510. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE : McGRAW-HILL 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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SCARECROW PRESS BOOKS 





NEW BOOKS 


ART IN LIFE by Jane Clapp 


504 pages $12.50 


This is an index to the pictures that have ap- 
peared in Life Magazine from its beginning 
through 1956. 


THE RISE OF CURRENT COMPLETE NATIONAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES by LeRoy H. Linder 


approx. 300 pages $6.50 


This book should prove helpful not only for the 

students of Library Science, but also for the estab- 

lished Librarian. 

BUILDING LIBRARY COLLECTIONS by Mary Duncan 

Carter & Wallace Bonk 

with foreword by Ralph A. Ulveling 
approx. 250 pages $6.00 


This work will be of great and lasting assistance. 
Both authors are members of the Faculty of the 
Michigan Library School. 


OF TIME AND THOMAS WOLFE 


A bibliography, compiled and edited by Elmer D. 
Johnson 
226 pages 1959 $5.00 


The compiler presents herein, a series of lists in- 
cluding: Books by Thomas Wolfe; his periodical 
articles; books, pamphlets, dissertations, etc., 
about Wolfe, and character indexes to his works. 
URBAN RENEWAL by Reuel Hemdahl 

367 pages $8.00 
With charts, indexes and a working knowledge of 
community problems from inception to completion. 
THE SCHOOL LIBRARY IN OHIO 
by Frederic D. Aldrich 

236 pages $5.25 


A major contribution. Administrators, as well as 
Librarians, will find it a great source of interest. 


SOME OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL FICTION (1917-1956) 
by A. T. Dickinson, Jr. 
1958 $6.50 


Enables librarians, teachers, students and general 
readers to readily locate novels dealing with spe- 
cific phases of American history. 


314 pages 4th Printing 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN LIBRARIES 
by Kathleen D. Stebbins 


304 pages 1958 3rd Printing $6.00 


A valuable handbook for everyone responsible for 
a library staff—large or small. 


TWO IMPORTANT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHY: A Preliminary Checklist 
1801-1805 inclusive, compiled by Ralph R. Shaw & 
Richard R. Shoemaker 


1958 5 Vols. 1080 Pages $27.00 


This important bibliography—covering the first 5 
years of the 19th Century—is the first long step 
towards filling the gap in our National Bibliog- 
raphy. 

Every librarian will welcome this major contribu- 
tion. 


SCARECROW 
257 Fourth Avenue, 
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A WORLD BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AND OF BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CATALOGS, CALEN- 
DARS, ABSTRACTS, DIGESTS, INDEXES AND THE 
LIKE by Theodore Besterman 


1955-1956 4 Volumes $49.50 


The Third and Final Edition is offered for the first 


time at this very low price. 
An indispensable reference work. 


PRESS, INC. t 
New York 10, N.Y. 


June 1959 
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Welcome to the Nation's Capital...! 


[gni 
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THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
will be at Booths 51 & 52 





at the Shoreham Hotel 


You are cordially invited to visit The Wilson Company Exhibit at 
Booths 51 & 52 during the ALA Conference, June 21-26. On display 
will be many of the famous H. W. Wilson indexes, bibliographies, and 
other publications, including: 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE Essay INDEX 
AGRICULTURAL INDEX Fiction CATALOG 
Авт INDEX FILMSTRIP GUIDE 
APPLIED SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY INDEX INDEX TO LEGAL PERIODICALS 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX INTERNATIONAL INDEX 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX LIBRARY LITERATURE 
Book Review DIGEST READERS’ GUIDE ro PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX REFERENCE SHELF— 1959 
CHILDREN’S CATALOG STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX LIBRARIES 
CURRENT BIOGRAPHY STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
EDUCATION INDEX VERTICAL FILE INDEX 
EDUCATIONAL FILM GUIDE WiLsoN LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Free Literature and Souvenir Bookmarks are Available to АП. 


t 


Representatives of The Wilson Company who will be at Booths 51 & 52 
include: Howard Haycraft, President; Charles J. Shaw, Vice President and Di- 
rector of Personnel; Edwin B. Colburn, Chief of Indexing Services; Leo M. 
Weins, Chief of Business Services; Marie D. Loizeaux, Editor, Wilson Library 
Bulletin; and other members of the Wilson Company Staff. 

They will be happy to greet you, answer questions, and help with your pro- 
fessional problems. 


[Emm [e] 
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SEE YOU AT BOOTHS 


The H. W. Wilson Company 


950 University Avenue ә New York City 52 
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Regional library development in Mississippi 


> | | 





By 1958 MississiPPI was a leader in regional library development in the United States with nine 
regional libraries. The roots of these nine go back to 1949 when a Mississippi library survey proposed 


that eighteen regional libraries be established in the state. Manie Berry, former president of the Missis- 


sippi Library Association, and Anona Jenkins, librarian on the state Library Board of Commissioners, 


explain their long-range plans to Gene Hopton, a businessman who understands the benefits of larger 
units of library service. 


Ten Mississippi supervisors, five from Attala County and five from Winston County, and their attorney 
dedicate their new bookmobile, jointly owned and operated by the two counties. The original planning 
was that four other counties should be included in this area and these men still extend a welcome to 


them. They have discovered the advantage of joining their two county libraries and are strong sup- 
porters of unified library service. 


"S 1 Momo mote commence poco a ы-ы TM 


£e BOOKMOBILE ££ 


MID-MISSISSIPPI REGIONAL LIBRARY 
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This appropriating board has the biggest prob- 
lem in the United States. They are the Board 
of Supervisors of Stone County, Mississippi, the 
county with the lowest assessed valuation in the 
poorest state in the Union. When they determined 
to give their people good library service, they 
had no choice but cooperation with other coun- 
ties. Surrounded by neighboring counties hardly 
more prosperous—Lamar, Covington, Perry, and 
Stone, they formed the Pine Forest Library Sys- 
tem and proved the theory that by working to- 
gether each could have what none separately 
could enjoy. 





Governor J. P. Coleman cut the ribbon at the 
opening of the Ackerman Library when his home 
county of Choctaw joined the Tombigbee Re- 
gional Library. With a total assessment of only 
$4.000,000 the governor's county is able to par- 
ticipate in a regional library program with a 
total operating budget of $45,000. 


“The bookmobile service from Capital Area Re- 
gional Library has saved my mind," stated Mrs. 
George Conlee, who has spent the last four years 
confined to her bed or to a wheel chair by ar- 
thritis. Mrs. Helen McNair, member of the head- 
quarters staff library has brought books for Mrs. 
Conlee's selection. 








For several years, Mrs. D. W. Israel of suburban 
Jackson, Mississippi, has met the bookmobile 
from the Capital Area Regional Library with her 
wheelbarrow. She checks out books for herself, 
her husband, and her father-in-law. They regu- 
larly read thirty books a month. 





The job ahead is pointed up by this man who 
one day came aboard one of Capital Area Re- 
gional Library’s bookmobiles and said, “How 
can we have bookmobile service in our county?” 
It would be a wonderful thing for our people to 
have books like these." He is one of the thousands 
in Mississippi's eleven remaining counties with- 


out library service of any kind. eee 
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WESTERN STATES LIBRARY EXTENSION CONFERENCE 


By HELEN Luce, specialist, Library Extension 
Division, U. S. Office of Education. 

The objective of the Western States Library 
Extension Conference, held March 21-23 in 
Phoenix, Arizona, was to evaluate library ex- 
tension activities in the Western states result- 
ing from two years’ experience under the 
Library Services Act program. As a part of 
the program, representatives from fourteen 
states briefly described a demonstration proj- 
ect or discussed techniques used in securing 
cooperation. 

To provide background information and a 
better understanding of the area, the confer- 
ence opened with a symposium on “The Li- 
brary and the Developing West,” presented 
by three leaders outside the library field. 
They described the basic economic factors of 
the area such as agriculture, water, mining, 
power, and lack of diversification. 

It was pointed out that the West is the 
fastest growing section of the nation in pop- 
ulation, employment, personal income, bank 
assets, capital spending, and manufacturing. 
This exploding population has created many 
problems, one being the provision of effective 
library service. 

The first library demonstration described 
and discussed was a case history of the book- 
mobile demonstration in Butte County, Cali- 
fornia, presented by M. Virginia Hughes, proj- 
ect director. The project, designed to give 
maximum quality and as complete library 
service as possible by means of a bookmobile, 
was accomplished by careful planning, by re- 
cruiting a good staff, by ordering a well- 
selected book collection and records, and by 
joining a film circuit. This bookmobile service 
was added to a well-established county library. 
This demonstration was successfully termi- 
nated at the end of one year when the County 
Board of Supervisors appropriated funds to 
continue the service. 

A centralized cataloging project in Oregon, 
described by Mrs. Mary W. Rutherford, li- 
brarian of Tillamook County, is handling a 
greater volume of books because good proce- 
dures utilizing multilith for card duplication 
have been developed. 

Russell Davis, Utah state librarian, told of 
using local residents on the bookmobile to 


226 


handle charging and discharging of books. 
These local people are boosters for the service 
and it is certain they will prove very helpful 
in securing local support at the end of the 
demonstration. Idaho has also had the help of 
lay people. A county adviser has been ap- 
pointed for each county, and it has been 
through the leadership of county advisers that 
six library districts had successful votes for 
local support in the last year. 

Mrs. Cynthia J. Willett, area director, Colo- 
rado State Library, discussing the first book- 
mobile demonstration in Colorado, emphasized 
the need for careful groundwork and for hav- 
ing the demonstration librarian hired in sufh- 
cient time to help develop plans. In the future, 
Colorado will require more local support to 
start a demonstration, and a formula has been 
designed so the cost may be shared equitably 
by several counties. Factors in the formula in- 
clude population, assessed valuation, and area. 

Four regional branches have been orga- 
nized in New Mexico and the remaining two, 
necessary for complete coverage over the state, 
may not be established unless more funds 
through the state agency can be provided, re- 
ported Mrs. Irene S. Peck, director of the 
State Library Commission. She pointed out 
that these regional centers are administered by 
the state because of limited economic resources 
in the state. New Mexico is one of only three 
states in the West having state grants for li- 
braries. By the end of the conference, discus- 
sions pointed to the basic need for continuing 
state grants in order to develop standard li- 
brary service. 

The discussion on the Gentle Art of Per- 
suasion, or Effective Ways of Securing Coop- 
eration, stressed the importance of good per- 
sonal relationships, of patience, and of work- 
ing closely with other groups, such as univer- 
sities and state library associations. Oklahoma, 
for example, described the help received from 
the state universitv extension division and 
the Library School in planning and conduct- 
ing workshops and also stressed the value of 
support from the Oklahoma Library Associa- 
tion for the state library program. é 

Final session of the conference was A Look. 
at Progress to Date and Plans for the Future. 


(Continued on page 528) 
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Come to Booth 504 

or one of the biggest 
give-aways in 

publishing history! 


mr FIRST PRIZE: a complete set of the Julian Messner Shelf 
of Biographies (180 titles) 











mr SECOND PRIZE: а complete set of Julian Messner Science 
Books for the High School Library (70 titles) 


за THIRD PRIZE: a complete set of our career novels — Ro- 
mances for Young Moderns (50 titles) 


mz FOURTH AND FIFTH PRIZES: a complete set of our 
elementary science books—Everyday Science Stories (15 
titles) 


All you have to do is fill in a card we furnish, drop it in 
the drum and wait for the big winners on the day of the 
drawing, to be announced at ALA. The books will be 
shipped to your school or library at our expense whenever 
you request it. 


Come and try your luck! 


JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 
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GENERAL REFERENCE WORK TO BE PUBLISHED IN BRAILLE 
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The World Book Encyclopedia is to be pub- 
lished in Braille and will be the first general 
reference work made available to the blind in 
this way. The Field Foundation and Field 
Enterprises, publishers of World Book, have 
made possible this largest and most important 
project in Braille publishing history by a gift 
of $115,500, part of which will be used for 
translation and plate-making, the rest as a sub- 
sidy for publication of the first edition of 200 
sets. The gift and subsidy will make it possible 
to sell the first edition at approximately two 
and one-half times the sales price of the regu- 
lar edition of the encyclopedia—this in spite 
of the fact that the Braille edition will be in 160 
volumes, taking up 38 feet of shelf space. 

The translation, plate-making, and printing 
will be done by the American Printing House 


WESTERN STATES LIBRARY EXTENSION 
CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 526) 
The fact that LSA may have stimulated an 
increase in state and local funds was noted 
in the figures reported, showing that in the 
West, state funds available for public library 
service in 1959 are 53 per cent higher than 
the amount expended in 1956. Local funds 
also increased 41 per cent during this period. 
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for the Blind, a nonprofit organization in 
Louisville. Publication is expected in about 
two years. The first sets will be offered to 
schools and libraries serving the blind. 

The photograph shows presentation of the 
check for $115,500 to J. McFarren Barr, a 
member of the Executive Committee of the 
American Printing House for the Blind, by 
Adlai E. Stevenson, president of the Field 
Foundation. In the center is Bailey K. Howard, 
president of Field Enterprises, who has taken 
the leadership in developing this project. Said 
Mr. Stevenson: “This is a milestone, a new 
frontier not only in the education of the blind 
but in publishing history.” Said Mr. Barr, 
“World Book will open a completely new 
world of information which the blind never 
had before.” өөө 


These percentage increases are higher in the 
West than for the nation. 

In her summary, Eleanor Ferguson pointed 
out some warnings that had been covered in 
the discussions: “Don’t spread services and 
staff too thin." *Don't be content with service 
that is ‘just better than last year's." “Don't 
become too involved in juvenile service, leav- 
ing little time for working with the whole* 
community." | өөө 
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A thousand words about the slide 
by Shirley Ellis 


Mrs. Ellis was assistant in charge of the Vis- 
ual Materials Center of the Chicago Public 
Library. She is known to ALA Bulletin read- 
ers as contributor of “The A-V Circuit,” a 
regular feature which was discontinued after 
January of this year. 





T не department of which I was in charge 
was devoted primarily to film. Slides were 
somewhat of a stepchild in terms of both 
budget and staff interest. Lantern slides, how- 
ever, had been made available to the public 
for over 25 years; there was no question about 
public interest in slide materials and no choice 
but to continue the service. With responsibil- 
ity for a collection of some 12,000 lantern 
slides (314" x 4") and 13,000 Kodachromes 
(2" x 2"), there were several questions to an- 
swer. What should and could be done with the 
present collection in terms of supplementing 
and building, physical processing, cataloging, 
circulating, and weeding? 


KODACHROMES REPLACE LANTERN SLIDES 


Because space was a pressing concern we 
began by weeding. Lantern slides were pared 
to a few hundred. Only material on local his- 
tory was retained. This was a drastic measure 
but seemed justified. Many slides were 
cracked and/or faded; those on the physical 
and biological sciences were obsolete; all 
colored slides were hand-tinted by “artists” 
who used the highest degree of imagination 
if not good taste or common sense; those on 
art bore only a distant relation to the original 
colors of paintings. 

More important, lantern slides had become 
a curiosity. The once common lantern slide 
projector was being replaced by the 2" x 2" 





projector, and few people could actually uti- 
lize the larger slides. The public enjoyed 
spending some idle time looking at them in 
the department, but since the 2" x 2" slide had 
been introduced, circulation had dropped 
yearly—from 33,000 in 1953 to 13,000 in 1955 
—and this was before weeding started. Our 
rather abrupt depletion of the lantern slide col- 
lection occasioned little comment from the 
public. The chief complaints were from the 
janitors who had to drag away the heavy car- 
tons of discards. 

Originally it was our intention to increase 
the size and scope of the 2" x 2" collection to 
compensate for the reduction in lantern slides. 
Kodachromes, as 2" x 2" slides are commonly 
though somewhat inaccurately called, are su- 
perior in technical quality, less fragile, and 
require less than one-third the storage space. 
Barring poor laboratory processing, color re- 
production is good. At the same time we 
planned to devise simplified cataloging rules, 
gradually recatalog the 2" x 2" slides on hand 
to conform to the rules, and revamp compli- 
cated circulation regulations. 

Very shortly we wondered if we had ex- 
changed a new set of problems for the old. 
There is no comprehensive directory of 
sources for 2" x 2" slides. The Enoch Pratt 
Free Library pamphlet, a subject index to 
sources, is perhaps the only one in print. With 
this guide, catalogs of major suppliers can be 
requested, but to search out Kodachromes on 
specific topics in them is extremely time con- 
suming. Despite the large number of 2" x 2" 
slides on the market, the range of topics is 
limited primarily, and quite logically, to the 
fine and applied arts. Some suppliers do not 
permit previewing, and this meant blind buy- 
ing. In the past we had been able to fill in 
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gaps in the collection by dealing with private, 
commercial, and amateur photographers who 
sold duplicates as a side line. They were most 
willing to permit previews, as they might well 
be since they rarely sold slides for less than 


$1.00 each. 


BUT KODACHROMES BRING PROBLEMS 


The answer to most of these vexations was 
to continue a practice which had already 
been established 
—buying film- 
strips, cutting 
them into frames, 
and converting 
them to slide 
form. There are 
filmstrips on al- 
most all subjects 
and they are 
easily located in 
the H. W. Wil- 
son Filmstrip 
Guide. Adapters, 
labels, cover 
glass, and bind- 
ing tape are readily available. А professional 
librarian wrote the captions. The cutting, typ- 
ing of labels, mounting, and binding were 
done by clerks. 

Even slides purchased as slides were usu- 
ally acquired in cardboard mounts and then 
labeled, mounted, and bound in this way. 
There were two reasons for this: plastic- or 
glass-mounted slides are expensive and this 
do-it-yourself approach helped to stretch the 
slide budget; library identification and cap- 
tions could be affixed easily and made stylisti- 
cally consistent. Formerly such work had 
been done during the slack period of summer 
and whenever daily routines permitted. After 
acquiring a number of filmstrips, however, 
it became apparent that much more time than 
this was required. There was a serious bottle- 
neck in processing. 

One doubt led to another, and we began to 
re-examine our other ideas about the 2" x 2" 
slide, the practical difficulties of cataloging 
and circulation as well as those of processing. 
and the problems experienced by the public 
in using the collection. The chief advantage of 
2" x 2" slides as a visual material (in addi- 
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tion to their excellence of reproduction) is 
their flexibility. Because they are discrete 
units the patron can, theoretically, select and 
combine them in whatever way suits his par- 
ticular purpose. 

To make this type of use possible, however, 
would require cataloging of every unit. When 
a collection numbers in the thousands, even 
simplified cataloging becomes a major under- 
taking. The necessity of organizing the card 
catalog by subject raises many questions 
about suitable headings. Ап alternative 
method, which had already been set up, was 
provision of a subject shelf list for staff use 
and a multilithed subject list of very general 
headings for public use. 

The subject list functioned well if the pa- 
tron wanted slides on, for example, birds, 
cathedrals, or views of Japan. If he wanted 
only Kodachromes of birds common to the 
South, cathedrals in London, or pictures of 
agriculture in Japan, a staff member would 
first have to check the shelf list to see whether 
we had those specific slides. Then, since filing 
was by general heading only, the patron 
would have to look through perhaps hundreds 
of slides to find the ones he wished. Koda- 
chromes were organized and circulated as 
"sets" or as “miscellaneous.” 

Existing circulation procedures posed other 
problems. Again, for the patron content with 
a set of assorted views of Japan, checking out 
a set was satisfactory; for someone who 
wanted to use only three of a set, it was dis- 
concerting. Further. the patron was limited 
in the total number of sets and/or miscellane- 
ous Kodachromes which could be withdrawn 
at one time. Charging—counting by hand, 
then re-counting, packing in special boxes, 
making out a charge record—was irritating 
to both staff and public. It was subject to hu- 
man error and it was slow. The whole pro- 
cedure had to be repeated when material was 
returned. 

As we reviewed these troublesome aspects 
of the Kodachrome collection and saw them 
multiplying if it were greatly enlarged, the 
ghost of the lantern slide collection rose to 
haunt us. The problems, except for processing. 
had been the same. Started in 1925, the lan- 
tern slide collection had grown by 1935 to 
70,000 lantern slides and 30,000 negatives. 
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The librarian of that day was proud and 
pleased to report that it was “the largest col- 
lection in any public library in the United 
States," By 1955 it was regarded as a mill. 
stone. 

Fearing that a large 2" x 2" collection 
might prove to be another such Franken- 
stein's monster, we decided to purchase some 
forty filmstrips to circulate as filmstrips and, 
if they were satisfactory, concentrate on and 
build a filmstrip collection. Only material not 
available in filmstrip form would then be 
acquired for the Kodachrome collection. 
There are now approximately 150 filmstrips 
and 14,000 Koda- 
chromes. Fewer 
than 100 Koda- 
chromes have been 
acquired in the past 
two years. Since 
1957 circulation of 
filmstrips has in- 
creased, Koda- 
chrome circulation 
has dropped, thus 
repeating the earlier 
pattern of Koda- 
chrome and lantern 
slide circulation. Total circulation of Koda- 
chromes at the end of August 1957 was 
46,113; at the end of August 1958 it was 
36,631. 

The growing tendency to purchase film- 
strips and let the Kodachrome collection 
wither is based on the high cost and the vari- 
ous problems inherent in acquiring, catalog- 
ing, processing, and circulating slides in any 
form. Filmstrip prices range from $2.50 to 
$9.00, depending upon number of frames, 
single or double frame size, black and white 
or color. From three to six times as much 
would have to be spent to obtain the same 
number of slides as there are frames in a film- 
strip. 

There are filmstrips on almost any subject 
—as well as many on topics not suitable for 
visual presentation. Most dealers permit pre- 
view before purchase. Library of Congress 
catalog cards are available for many film- 
„strips. Processing, by clipping leader and tail 
with a special punch and applying a library- 
imprinted Mystic Tape around the outside of 





the can, is rapid and simple. Charging can be 
done quickly either by hand or by a photo- 
charge method. 

When the patron returns the filmstrip, it 
can be checked in and inspected for damage 
later. There is no tedious counting or ques- 
tion about whether some portion of the ma- 
terial is missing. We found that very little, 
training is necessary to inspect filmstrips; a 
clerk wearing cotton film inspection gloves 
unrolls them by hand, checking for torn or 
enlarged sprocket holes and serious scratches. 
Damage is not common nor usually so major 
that the strip has to be discarded. Most dam- 
age occurs in the leader, and if blank 35mm 
leader is spliced to the original leader much 
damage to the picture frames can be avoided. 
A 35mm Mylar Tape and splicing block facili- 
tate minor repairs within the strip. 

Filmstrips as a medium have one disadvan- 
tage: it is sometimes difficult to use individual 
frames out of context; a hop-skip-jump ap- 
proach is required to locate them. For many 
users, however, the pictorial continuity is a 
great advantage in providing a ready-made, 
integrated unit. 


WHO USES FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES? 


For librarians whose filmstrip /slide collec- 
tion is still in the planning stage—who are 
not restricted by established policy and prac- 
tice nor already committed to serve a specific 
public—there is one important question which 
has not been considered: What is the place of 
slides and filmstrips in the public library? 
Who uses them, how, and why? 

It would appear that the heaviest users of 
our collection are students and teachers—the 
same “public” that school libraries serve. 
After school hours and every Saturday the 
department is crowded with teachers and stu- 
dents requesting visual materials on a variety 
of curriculum topics. Queries from students 
are frequently tinged with the desperation of 
finding material for extra grade credit. It is 
not always clear whether the material is in 
fact used or whether the extra credit is for 
the effort expended in obtaining it. 

Would-be or have-been tourists form the 
second largest portion of the public, followed 
by Sunday-school teachers, church auxiliaries, 
and mission groups. Other occasional patrons 
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leaders, 
television 


include commercial artists, scout 
garden club program chairmen, 
program planners, and community center per- 
sonnel. These are the actual users and seem, 
in a general way, representative of the pa- 
trons of other public library filmstrip/slide 
collections. 

This suggests several pertinent questions. 
Should the public library furnish slides and 
filmstrips for curriculum use? Or'should the 
more traditional separation of responsibility 
between school and public libraries be main- 


| tained? Is there some middle course? What 
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| assume in providing visual 


| degree of responsibility should the library 


materials on 
"travel"? Is there a potential public for film- 
strips and slides not now being served; for 
example, in business, industry, and labor? 
Though *one picture may be worth a thou- 
sand words," librarians must know who, why. 
and under what circumstances the pictures 
are to be used before filmstrip/slide collec- 
tions are permitted to mushroom beyond con- 
trol. The now famous Chinese who coined the 
proverb may just have been thinking of the 
innumerable characters of the Chinese alpha- 
bet. өөө 
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Lib . Visit us at ALA—Booth 68 and 
IOrarlans: find out how to:— 


—Send only one order and one check each year for all acquisition 
of serials both foreign and domestic. 


—Receive our usual library discount. 


—Even all of your subscriptions through a common expiration 
date. 


—Eliminate preparing an annual listing of your serial requirements. 


—Receive expert handling of Annuals, Yearbooks, Memberships, 
Transactions and other hard to keep track of continuations. 


—Receive a free Librarian's Guide listing over 3,000 titles with 
volume and index information plus subscription prices. 


—Receive a special billing date for your budget requirements. 
—Reduce the number of issues missed due to late renewals. 
—Realize additional savings by subscribing 2 or 3 years at a time. 


—Have all of your subscriptions handled by a company that has 
been specializing in Library Service for seventy years. 


Ask about our “Till Forbidden" Subscription Service tailored to fit 
your special requirements at no extra charge. 


If you want the best in Subscription Service at competitive prices, then 
try— 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


83-91 FRANCIS STREET 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 





Continuous Library Service since 1886 
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What attention are public libraries giving to the needs of the aging? 


A questionnaire answered by 140 libraries gives some answers. 


Trends in library services to the aging 


by Eleanor Phinney 


Since early in 1957 the Office for Adult Educa- 
tion has had under way a study of services 
and activities of public libraries which are de- 
signed to meet the needs of an aging popula- 
tion. This study has been carried out by Miss 
Phinney, executive secretary of the Adult Serv- 
ices Division, which is responsible for this area 
of service in the ALA organization. The first 
phase of the study, a post card survey of all 
public libraries in towns of 2500 and over, was 
reported in “Library Service to an Aging Popu- 
lation," ALA Bulletin, September 1957. 





Tuis article tells how 140 public libraries in 
the United States are serving older people. As 
the second step in a continuing study of such 
services, a lengthy and detailed questionnaire 
was sent to 200 li- 
braries in all parts 
of the country, rep- 
resenting a wide 
range of type and 
size of community. 
The questionnaire 
was designed to find 
out in what ways 
these libraries are 
serving the older in- 
dividual coming into 
the library, either 
singly or as a member of a group; the older 
shut-in; the individual professional or volun- 
teer who is working with older people; and 
the agencies and organizations serving older 
people. 

Replies came from 140 libraries. They 
showed that many librarians are aware of 
a need for further attention to the special 
problems of older people, and that they hoped 
to do more, but that others felt that they were 
serving the older people in their communities 
adequately without special activities on the 
part of the library, or that other community 
programs were sufficient. 
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Many librarians are reluctant to place the 
older person in a separate category. The atti- 
tudes expressed ranged from what seemed to 
be a refusal to face and accept the implica- 
tions of aging and of increased numbers of 
older people in the population, to a genuine 
and well-founded hesitancy to categorize a 
large and various group of people solely on 
the basis of age. In the words of one librar- 
ian, “We believe that the majority of older 
people prefer to be treated like everyone else, 
and that plans to segregate them, or to dis- 
play books for their special interest, are not 
popular with them.” 

The brightest picture to be gained from 
the questionnaire is that shown by the re- 
plies regarding service to agencies and or- 
ganizations serving older people. They con- 
firm the already well-established fact that li- 
braries in general work closely and of their 
own initiative with the other civic, welfare, 
and cultural institutions and groups in their 
communities, providing materials, staff skills, 
meeting space, and the clearing-house func- 
tion which is particularly suitable for li- 
braries. А number of librarians stated that 
they had been involved in the inception of 
the local committee or council on the aging. 
Other librarians showed willingness to go 
along, to help “when requested,” but for 
various reasons do not offer their services 
unasked. 

Some of the results of the questionnaire 
may be tabulated briefly as follows: 


SERVICE TO THE OLDER PERSON COMING TO THE 
LIBRARY AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


Per cent of libraries 
giving service 


Providing reader guidance ....... 81 
Providing information service on 
local activities, agencies, etc. ... 73 
Planning the building for ease of г 
ACOLO asrori й ques E Rs 60 


Relaxing rules for those who cannot 
COME ПОШИД ТУ 66 ice ous ыа» 42 
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Special shelves to meet interests of 


ИНИ people ................. 35 
Shelves or lists of materials in large 
ooo ЖЫЛУ. ЖАЛАР РИИ 30 


SERVICE TO THE OLDER PERSON COMING TO THE 
LiBRARY AS A MEMBER ОЕ A Group 


Per cent of libraries 
giving service 
Special programs and activities for 


pides people ........... м4... 27 
Programs suitable for, but not 

limited to, older people ........ 61 
Library facilities provided for ac- 

tivities of other agencies ....... 70 
Programs using films ........... 58 
Programs using recordings ....... 39 
Programs using discussion ma- 


terials prepared by the library 30 
Packaged programs ............. 20 


SERVICE TO THE PROFESSIONAL OR VOLUNTEER 
WORKING WITH OLDER PEOPLE 


Per cent of libraries 
giving service 
Providing help in program plan- 


BERE - Ja esaet Me PELA 80 
Publicizing the library's materials 

and services in this area by news- 

DEDE s Sor Wien S АНД ЖЫ bod 69 
Acting as a resource center for in- 

formation on local activities ... 67 
Providing materials which are use- 

ful in carrying out programs and 

activities for older people ..... 65 
Providing printed or processed 

т ИРИНЕ carre ED qe 61 
Providing audio-visual materials .. 61 
Providing materials useful in train- 

BN oed ЕТЕ eur om Ara i 52 


Publicizing the library's materials 
and services in this area by radio 48 

Publicizing the library's materials 
and services in this area by tele- 
NEED ЖМКЛАРЫ i 12 18 


А major conclusion that can be drawn from 
the impact of all the questionnaires is that 
there is a real need for public libraries to 
develop a philosophy of service which will 
recognize more adequately the varied needs 
of an aging population, and to work out pro- 
grams which will meet these needs in ways 
appropriate to the characteristics and re- 
sources of the local situation and individual. 
The Adult Services Division's plans for the 


institute on library service to an aging popu- 
lation, which will take place during the Wash- 
ington Conference, is a direct outcome of these 
needs as revealed in the questionnaires, 

In reporting a study like this, it is easy to 
lose sight of the commodity on which the 
services are based—books and other materials. 
One is likely to pass over the librarian-reader 
relationship which forms the core of nearly 
all library service. That these exist and will 
be used with the greatest effectiveness pos- 
sible was somewhat taken for granted in the 
formulation of the questionnaire, since its 
purpose was to discover the ways in which 
these materials and this relationship were 
being brought to bear on a specific situation. 
The primary and valuable service which the 
library provides for the individual older per- 
son, and which it is impossible to express in 
any tabulation, was put into these words by 
Martha Martin, reference librarian, Santa 
Monica, California, Public Library: 


We like to think that reading is one of the 
( Continued on page 539) 


This continuing study of library services 
to the aging is being carried out with the 
advice and active assistance of a commit- 
tee of the Adult Services Division, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Orrilla T. Blackshear, 
Public Library, Madison, Wisconsin, 
chairman; Margaret Dudley, National 
Book Committee, New York; Elizabeth 
Ferguson, Institute of Life Insurance, 
New York; Mrs. Winifred E. Stone, Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging, New 
York; and Rose Vainstein, Library Serv- 
ices Branch, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Plans for the future include prepara- 
tion of a publication which will bring 
together some of the descriptions of spe- 
cific library programs contained in the 
questionnaires in order to help other li- 
braries in planning the services men- 
tioned here. A report on services now 
being given to the older person who is 
institutionalized or confined to his home 
is also under way. 
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In Washington, you'll see these fresh-from-the-printer A.L.A. books— 
and a complete display of current A.L.A. publications—at the 


A.L.A. PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT EXHIBIT, Booths 64 and 65 










RICHER BY ASIA 


The exciting new leader's handbook for the Asia reading program spon- 
sored by the Young Adult Services Division of A.L.A. Includes detailed 
notes on nearly 80 outstanding adult books on Asian themes, especially 


suitable for young people . . . with sample book discussion program, 
sample book talks, sources for free and inexpensive material. 
72 pages, $1.25 


COOPERATIVE CENTRALIZED PROCESSING 


By BRIGITTE L. KENNEY. Describes how ten Missouri public libraries 
set up an independent central processing agency, Southwest Missouri 
Library Service, Inc., how this agency worked for them in its first year 
of operation. As a study of probably the first such attempt in this coun- 
try, this important new book will be useful for school as well as public 
libraries. 112 pages, $2.25 





COLLEGE TEACHING and the COLLEGE LIBRARY 


By PATRICIA KNAPP. Reports the author's survey of the use of the 
library during one quarter at a representative small liberal arts college. 
Correlated with the courses the students took, their academic rank and 
standing, etc., this is basic data for all who are interested in making the 
college library more effective in college teaching. 

ACRL Monograph No. 23, 120 pages, $3.00 





PLANS FOR SIX PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Reports the Institute on new buildings held at the 1958 A.L.A. Annual 
Conference under the auspices of the A.L.A. Library Administration 
Division. Librarians and architects discuss the problems they faced, their 
solutions. Includes floor-plans, statistics on population served, size of 
collection housed, cost per square foot, etc. 

Public Library Reporter No. 8, 72 pages, $2.25 


CATALOGING OF PERSIAN WORKS 


By NASSER SHARIFY. The first attempt to formulate comprehensive 
rules for transliteration, entry and description of Persian materials, with 
a critical analysis of 137 relevant cataloging codes in many languages. 
The author is a prominent Iranian librarian experienced in American 
library techniques, and this new book was written as his doctoral dis- 
sertation at Columbia. 176 pages, $3.50 





You may order these and other new A.L.A. books at the Conference Exhibit, 
Booths 64 and 65 . . . from your usual dealer . . . or direct from 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Chicago 11 
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(WJ) WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


Scientific Periodicals and Books 
In all Languages and on all Subjects 


SALE and ACQUISITION of: 


€ Scientific Periodicals and Publications of Learned 
Societies in complete sets, short runs and single 
volumes 

€ Scientific Books: domestic and foreign, out-of-print, 
new and second-hand 


€ New Books in all Fields, in all Languages 


Complete subscription service for domestic and 
foreign periodicals 


€ Out-of-print books and periodicals searched for and 
quoted 


€ Libraries and smaller collections of scientific books 
and periodicals bought at liberal prices 


€ Catalogues issued periodically and available on 
request 
California Office: 4972 Mount Royal Drive, Los Angeles 41 
Branch Offices: London and Frankfort/Main 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


lll Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
Cable Address: BOOKJOHNS, NEWYORK 
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Latest revisions їп АГА Group Insurance Plan 


By RicHamp №. Fourk, vice president of 
Brown, Crosby, and Company, administrators 
of the ALA Group Insurance Plan. 

On June 1, 1959, the ALA Group Insurance 
Plan was two and one-half years old. Begin- 
ning with 400 insured members, it now has 
about 2000. As of February 1959 it has paid 
$21.500 for accident and sickness benefits, 
$10,500 for hospital and surgical benefits and 
$3000 for accidental death. Over seven hun- 
dred claims have been paid, with several acci- 
dent and sickness payments for more than five 
months. 

Originally, the plan offered benefits only to 
actively employed individual personal mem- 
bers. Numerous requests for dependent hos- 
pital and surgical benefits and for continua- 
tion of hospital and surgical coverage for re- 
tired employees were received, so that in May 
of last year the plan was broadened to include 
dependents and senior members for hospital 
and surgical benefits. 

As of April 1, 1959, the current plan has 
been modified to make it possible for those 
between ages sixty and sixty-five to be cov- 
ered by the hospital and surgical plan and to 
allow the senior hospital and surgical plan to 
begin at age sixty-five rather than seventy. 
There are now three categories of benefits. 


1. Accident and Sickness—Income Protection 


Two plans providing $50.00 or $25.00 a 
week, payable the first day for accident and 
the eighth day for sickness, for a duration of 
104 weeks for accident and 52 weeks for sick- 
ness are offered the individual actively em- 
ployed members. This income protection plan 
is designed to reimburse the individual when 
he loses his weekly income because of an ac- 
cident or illness. In addition, $1000 accidental 
death and dismemberment coverage is in- 
cluded in either the $50.00 or $25.00 per 
week plan. If the individual desires, the acci- 
dental death and dismemberment may be 
doubled for an additional annual premium of 
$2.00. The cost for the basic $50.00 plan is 
$67.50 annually and for the $25.00 plan. 
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$35.00. Only the АГА personal member is 
eligible for this benefit provided he is under 
age sixty-five, is working, and resides or 
claims residence in the United States, its ter- 
ritories and possessions, Canada, or Mexico. 


2. Hospital and Surgical 


A hospital and surgical plan is available to 
those ALA personal members under age sixty- 
five enrolled in the income protection plan. 
It also provides coverage for their dependents. 
including the spouse and unmarried children 
from fourteen days to nineteen years of age. 
The plan provides $10.00 per day for up to 
70 days for any one disability, plus up to 
$100 for in-hospital miscellaneous expenses. 
Up to $225 is available according to a sched- 
ule for surgical procedures. The cost for the 
hospital and surgical coverage is $36.00 an- 
nually for the individual member, $68.50 an- 
nually for the member and one dependent, 
and $106.50 annually for the member and all 
of his eligible dependents. 


3. Senior Hospital and Surgical Plan 


All personal ALA members age sixty-five or 
over, whether or not they are working. are 
eligible for coverage under the senior hospital 
and surgical plan. If the member has retired 
prior to age sixty-five, he may also apply for 
this coverage. The individual's spouse may 
also be covered. Hospital benefits are $10.00 
per day for 31 days per confinement, $100 for 
miscellaneous in-hospital expenses, and up to 
$225 for surgical procedures according to a 
surgical schedule. The annual premium for the 
member is $75.00, for the member and 
spouse, $150. 

If the member and his spouse have been 
insured under the Optional Hospital and Surg- 
ical Plan prior to applying for the Senior 
Plan, there is no waiting period for benefits. 
If, however, the application for the Senior 
Plan is the first for hospital and surg$cal 
benefits, there is a waiting period of six 
months after the Senior Plan becomes effective ` 
before the member or spouse can receive hos- 
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pital or surgical benefits for any condition 
for which medical treatment or advice was 
given in the twelve months before application 
for the plan was received. 


UNDERWRITING NECESSARY 


When the plan was originally offered it was 
explained that if 50 per cent of all of the ALA 
personal members joined the plan, everyone 
who applied would be issued a contract with- 
out any underwriting. However, while the 
response to the plan is most satisfactory, it 
has not been large enough to allow the under- 
writing requirement to be eliminated; there- 
fore each application must be reviewed and 
passed on by the insurance company's under- 
writing department. This underwriting does 
not apply to the Senior Hospital Plan. Every 
member who is sixty-five or over, or who has 
retired from active work, will have his policy 
issued regardless of medical history or phys- 
ical condition. 

To be eligible for the plan it is necessary 
to be an ALA personal member, and if appli- 
calion is for other than the Senior Plan, the 
member must be actively employed, earn at 
least $1000 annually and must reside or claim 
residence in the United States, its territories 
and possessions, Canada, or Mexico. 

The ALA Group Insurance Plan pays bene- 
fits regardless of any other payment or other 
benefit for which the individual may be eligi- 
ble such as Blue Cross or other group in- 
surance or workmen's compensation benefit. 
The policy, once issued, cannot be canceled 
except for nonpayment of premium or fraud, 
as long as the ALA continues to sponsor the 
plan and the individual remains a personal 
member of ALA. 

The administrators of the plan, Brown, 
Crosby, and Co., Inc., 110 William Street, New 
York. are an insurance brokerage firm. They 
negotiated the plan with the insurance com- 
pany, send the bills, issue policies, and pay 
all of the expenses for the administration of 
the plan. ALA assumes no expenses for any 
part of the Group Insurance Plan. 


> QUESTIONS WHICH HAVE ARISEN 


* Many letters have been written to the ad- 
ministrators asking why it is necessary for the 
accident and sickness, or income protection, 


to terminate when the member retires. At re- 
tirement the individual has income from So- 
cial Security or pension or other source, which 
is not contingent upon performing a job. In 
such case the income protection plan is not 
necessary, since illness or disability will not 
prohibit the individual from collecting his So- 
cial Security, pension benefits, etc. 

Another question is why the duration of the 
benefits of an accident is two years and for 
sickness one year. Studies indicate that the 
average disability for accident is about six 
weeks and for sickness approximately two 
weeks. When the plan was originally developed 
it was necesary to keep in mind the premium 
requirements for all of the benefits. It was 
considered necessary to provide adequate cov- 
erage for the majority of ALA members. The 
claims for the first two years justify the de- 
cision to limit the duration of the two types 
of claims to two years and one year. 

The continued interest in and growth of the 
ALA Group Insurance Plan is assured. The 
continuous praise and letters of testimony re- 
ceived indicate the necessity and wisdom of 
the adoption of this insurance plan. ecc 





Trends in Library Services to the Aging 


( Continued from page 535) 

last resources left to the individualist in our so- 
ciety, where the tendency is to conform and to 
be gathered into groups. Since other agencies 
provide social activities for only older people, 
perhaps the library should concentrate on in- 
dividual intellectual stimulation, to the extent 
of the reader's individual abilities. 


The committee which advised on the plan- 
ning of this study has hoped that a manual 
of practice for serving older people could be 
developed from the information received, but 
the needs of the aging and the ways of meet- 
ing those needs are so diverse that it may be 
neither possible nor necessary to develop 
"practice" as such. It may be more valuable 
to determine whether there are certain princi- 
ples which need to be applied in serving older 
adults. These, however, may not be fully 
realized until a more consistent philosophy 
regarding the extent of the library's responsi- 
bility toward a community problem can be 
developed and accepted. eee 
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Evaluation of library materials for 


insurance purposes 


by the Insurance for Libraries Committee 


ls RESPONSE to constant requests for a re- 
vision of the June 1952 figures on the evalua- 
tion of library materials appearing in the ALA 
Bulletin, February 1953, the Insurance for 
Libraries Committee of the Library Adminis- 
tration Division's Section on Financial Ad- 
ministration’ undertook such a revision in 
1958. In December of 1955, Charles W. Mixer, 
assistant director of Libraries, Columbia Uni- 
versity, prepared average insurable values 
used by Columbia University Libraries. Using 
this as а background, the committee also 
studied book prices surveyed by Marjorie 
Donaldson, city librarian, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, in Library Journal, September 15, 
1958, and the figures given in the annual sur- 
vey in Publishers’ Weekly, and had the advice 
of librarians. The following values were pre- 
pared. 

The “average insurable value" for books 
in any given subject field is the average pres- 
ent-day price which a library pays for books 
in that field, less an average amount for depre- 
ciation. The following depreciation figures are 
suggested where such figures are required by 
the underwriter. 


DEPRECIATION FIGURES 


Per Cent 

ЛОН TRIO oki chive esi ERROR a 50—60 
Sou р ы ык siidi да e Г 20—25 
TOMES. i ccd h bbe ks Lace neeeeeee 50—60 
КӨСӨ БЕбЕ@ .ilaose2cass rone 10—15 
lómm Bim (fer reel) > 2. ven 50 
ага Blu (ger reel) 1... aoo oen To" 
Records 

UNDC a9 ГҮР EEEE E КҮҮ T 33% 

Doe VEU e uiéua ar ГГ Г ГГ Г ТГ 50 

‚з. (olesiaubitéitcosesueuemkenxs 50 


1! The membership of the Insurance for Libraries 
Committee is as follows: Frederick L. Arnold, Prince- 
ton University Library, chairman; Charles Mixer, 
Columbia University Library; Esther Piercy, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library; Harland Carpenter, Wilmington 
Institute Free Library; Albert C. Gerould, Philadel- 
phia Free Library; Michael M. Reynolds, West Vir- 
ginia State University Library. 
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Stereophonic 


Slides 


* Due to type of projector. 


Because these factors may vary, each library 
or library system will want to make its own cal- 
culations of such insurable values. For this 
reason the committee did not list an average 
discount figure. 

In preparation for taking out fire insurance 
on library collections the first step is to conduct 
an insurance inventory to ascertain the value 
of the collections, in order to substantiate what 
the losses would be in the event of a fire. All 
of this procedure is explained in detail in 
Dorothea M. Singer's The Insurance of Librar- 
ies? and in articles indexed in Library Litera- 
ture. ! 

Local histories and genealogies have been 
deleted from the 1958 list as the present com- 
mittee feels that these books belong in a special 
collection and would be valued separately. Spe- 
cial attention should also be given by libraries 
to their collections of commercial services. No 
value is given, since the prices vary as library 
budgets vary. 

The periodicals were figured on the basis of 
the current subscription cost per volume, plus 
$3.40, the average cost for binding a periodi- 
cal volume. This fizure should be checked, as 
average binding cost will vary. 

Libraries which have substantial numbers 
of master's theses and Рн.р. dissertations will 
want to determine their individual policy as 
to whether to insure for cost of reproducing by 
typing, which in some cases might be essential, 
or whether to use the lower cost of microfilm 
reproduction. 

The suggested procedures for insurance of 
the card catalog are in Miss Singer's book and 
in articles indexed in Library Literature. Some 
libraries have found that twenty cents а card 
is a reasonable figure, but larger libraries wil! 
probably find this much too low. | 


* Chicago, The American Library Association, 1946. 
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EVALUATION FIGURES 
COMPILED BY 
THE INSURANCE FOR LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 
DECEMBER 1958 


Average 
Cost 
or TFT Ee ee ee a $ 3.82 
een ey oe re 2.70 
Adult nonfiction 
Т ЫЫ 0, ео r 12.77 
INSIGNE. suus Суюн» ewe rtr 6.93 
ANE iis Pate Da УСКИ 12.49 
EE о ee АИВ о 5.13 
РРО OE О RS WEE 6.25 
Мао, Lua vestes ac RUM Me 3 ole 3. 6.00 
ША. ud mu oa oe ONES LE И 4.00 
Рато у ва Jav mr 5.25 
Reference (general) .......... 3.00-20.00 
соли ор oA а АА riae dvo ows: 6 6.16 
ШЫН холу». ot tha ERR 1.69 


Periodicals: subscriptions and binding 


BISEBEOSGIUFO io eer Иер. 1217 
т POE TTI T 12.49 
Chemistry and Physics ........... 11.00 
Geology and zoology ............ 8.25 
СШ роон 23 de Mile a г 6.40 
History and English ......... Ra . VIN 
CU I S WS TCTERTTEEETO re кн ка 6.25 
КАШАН -.20 us vele vds crue 9.00 
Б оаа ДНИ 15.00 
о ые» uuo x PE dr А 6.34. 
РЕУТТЕ 8.25 
Documents 
Барар bulle oe oed rr ess ass ‚29 
Paper-bound volumes ........... 1.78 
ШОШ. volumes. oT. таене sre 3.95 
Periodical volumes .............. 8,55 
Music* 
IEEE aoa dfe alien 4 ЖЕР N TAT TE .60 
7 U vun. «smog РРР МЄ УЗУРРО visa 1.00 
Microreproductions 
Microfilm (per reel) ........... 24.00 
Microprint (per card) ........... 35 
Microcard (per card) ........... ‚20 
Audio-visual materials 
Film—silent 
. 16mm black and white (per reel) 30.00 
" 16mm color (per reel) ........ 55.00 

¢ Film—sound 
16mm black and white (per reel) 68.00 
l6mm color (per reel) ........ 115.00 


Filmstrip 
Black and white (per unit) T .... 3.00 
Coler СВОЕ АШИ) нео четете 5.00 
Slides 
Black and white (2 X 2)....... .30 
Dole (2. 2& 29 anew ed E .90 
Phonograph records—78 rpm 
IU" Дис. 14, 01 Sedes e ue 1.00 
12^ diio serieen pias BA MEE 1.25 
Phonograph records—33/5 rpm 
10” dise-i.. conva Кн ERR 2.10 
19* dise изге» КО ES 3.60 
Phonograph records—45 rpm 
Ир т 1.10 
Stereophonic records .......... 3.60 
Tapes’ dy. ese pa erar RERO 12.50 


* No figures are available for scores because of the diversity 
of materials. 
t Number of frames determines length of unit. 
eee 





RURAL FICTION—1958 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture’s Federal 
Extension Service has recently released an an- 
notated list, “Selected Rural Fiction in 1958,” 
prepared by Caroline B. Sherman, former Spe- 
cialist in Economic Information in the depart- 
ment. This fiction list has been issued annually 
for more than two decades on a restricted mail- 
ing basis. 

Miss Sherman, who has been responsible for 
the lists over the years, notes in an introductory 
paragraph to the current issue: 


Inevitably the books in these lists are not of equal 
quality, but usually all are rather well written. In 
addition, each leaves the reader better acquainted 
with some phase of country life, character, work, 
scene, time, or attitude. 


The list for 1958 follows: 


Babson, Naomi Lane. The Young Fair Maidens. 
Harcourt, Brace. 

Boles, Paul Darcy. Parton’s Island. Macmillan. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth. The White Room. Pan- 
theon. 

Ellis, William Donohue. The Brooks Legend. 
Crowell. 

Grau, Shirley Ann. The Hard Blue Sky. Knopf. 

Kytle, Elizabeth. Willie Mae. Knopf. 

McGehee, Florence. Bride of King Solomon. 
Macmillan. 

O’Daniel, Janet. O Genesee. Lippincott. 

Sandburg, Helga. The Wheel of Earth. Mc- 
Dowell, Obolensky. 

Savage, Mildred. Parrish. Simon and Shuster. 
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Publishers of the best in children's 
books for almost a century 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, М.Ү. 
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The Pointed Brush 


By PATRICIA MILES MARTIN. Illustrated by 
Roger Duvoisin in full color and gold and 
black. Little Sixth Son writes a very polite 
letter with his pointed brush and proves to 
his father that learning is important. Honor 
Book, New York Herald Tribune Spring Book 
Festival. Ages 6-9. $2.75 


Fly Redwing Fly 
Written and illustrated by LLovp 1.02Е5 Gorr, 
author of Run Sandpiper Run. From nest- 
lings to courtship dance, this book tells the 


story of the red-winged blackbirds. Ages 7-11. 
22.15 


Clean Clarence 


By PRISCILLA and Отто FRIEDRICH, authors 
of The Easter Bunny That Overslept. Illus- 
trated by Louis Slobodkin. Clarence the Clean 
Pig changes into Clarence the fairly clean 
pig, and has a lot more fun. Ages 4-8. $2.95 


Jonathan D 


By CONSTANCE FRICK IRWIN. Illustrated by 
Kurt Werth. The rhythm of galloping hoofs 
and the fresh brilliant colors of the race 
track combine to make Jonathan D one of 
the gayest books of the season. Ages 6-10. 
$2.75 


f 








How to Make 
and Fly Them 
By MARION DOWNER 


Illustrated with photographs; draw- 
ings in color by the author. Bow 
kites, box kites, bird kites, flying 
wedges — here are clear diagrams 
and directions for making them all. 
All ages. $3.00 





Catrina and the Cats 


Written and illustrated by GEORGIA TUFTS. 
Fifteen cats lived with Catrina and they didn't 
like dogs. So it was a real CATastrophe when 
one morning an orphaned puppy was left in 
a basket on their doorstep. Ages 6-10. $2.75 


Grandfather and I 


By HELEN E. BucKLey. Illustrated by Paul 
Galdone. Everybody's in such a hurry these 
days. Only Grandfather has time to spend 
with a little boy — and what a happy time it 
is for them both! Ages 4-8. $2.75 


Trudy's First Day 
at Camp 


By PAULA HENDRICH. Illustrated by Adrienne 
Adams. Sometimes a day can sum up a sum- 
mer. And that was true for Trudy the first 
day she went to camp. Ages 5-9. $2.75 


Now at your bookstore 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Proposed Amendments 
TO ALA CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


А Report of the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 


THE COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND ByLAws offers a number of amend- 
ments to ALA's basic documents, for consideration at the 1959 Annual Con- 
ference. Additions appear in italics, deletions in [square brackets]. 


I. AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 


A. First reading. 

The following amendments will be presented to 
the Council for first reading. If accepted, they 
will be presented to the Council for second read- 
ing at its 1960 Midwinter Meeting, and then to 
the membership for ratification at the Annual 
Conference in 1960. 


]. It is recommended that the second sentence 
of Article VIII, Section 1, be amended as fol- 
lows: 


The president-elect, the second vice-president and 
the treasurer shall be elected [at the annual con- 
ference of the Association] annually as provided for 
in the Bylaws... 


Inasmuch as the election in fact takes place be- 
fore the Annual Conference, and its results are 
made known on the first day thereof, the need 
for this amendment is obvious. 


2. The Committee has been asked to prepare 
recommendations establishing a legal basis for a 
division, if it wishes, to affiliate with an outside 
organization, provided ALA as a whole is not 
affiliated with it; and for subdivisions of affiliated 
societies not regional, state, or local in scope to 
affiliate with divisions. It is recommended that 
Article X be amended by additions to Section 1, 
that a new Section 2 be added, and that the 
present Section 2 be renumbered as Section 3. 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with the 
American Library Association, or with any subdi- 
vision thereof upon its request, any national organ- 
ization having purposes similar to those of the 
[American Library] Association or its subdivision. 
The dues of affiliated organizations shall be as pro- 
vided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. The Council may by vote affiliate the As- 
sociation, or any subdivision thereof upon its re- 


quest, with any national or international organiza- 
tion having purposes similar to those of the Asso- 
ciation or its subdivision; provided, however, that 
no subdivision of the Association may separately 
affiliate itself with an organization with which the 
Association as a whole is affiliated. 


See also recommendation No. 13 below. 


3. The provisions of Article XI as to the ma- 
chinery for amending the Bylaws are ambiguous. 
At the Midwinter 1959 Meeting of the Council, 
the Committee was given specific instructions to 
amend this article *to provide that amendments 
shall be by Council subject to review and ap- 
proval by the membership." For reasons which 
have been stated publicly on two occasions, the 
Committee believes that this action is ill-advised, 
and it therefore brings in the following amend- 
ment without endorsement. Amend Article XI, 
Section 1 by deleting the present text (including 
those changes which have already been approved 
twice by the Council but not vet ratified by the 
membership): [Bylaws may be adopted and 
amended by vote of the Association upon written 
report of the Executive Board or Council or of a 
special committee appointed by the Association 
to report thereon. At least one month's written 
notice shall be given to the Association of the 
text of proposed new Bylaws or amendments. 
Any Bylaw may be suspended by a three-fourths 
vote of those present and voting at a meeting of 
the Association held during an annual confer- 
ence.] Substitute the following: 


Sec. l. All proposals for amending the Bylaws or 
adopting new Bylaws shall originate in the Council. 
А proposed amendment or new Bylaw shall become 
effective when it shall have been approved by a 
majority of the members of the Council present 
and voting at a meeting of the Council, followed 
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by ratification by the Association at a meeting of 
its members. At least one month's written notice 
shall be given to the Association of the text of the 
proposed amendment or new Bylaw. 


B. Second reading and ratification. 


The following amendment has already: been 
approved by the Council upon first reading. It 
will now be presented for second reading, and, 
if approved, to the membership for ratification. 
Its purpose is obvious. 


4. In the second sentence of Article УШ, Sec- 
tion 1, delete the words [beginning with the 
year 1952]. 


C. Ratification. 


The following amendments have been twice 
approved by the Council, and will be presented 
to the membership for ratification. The purpose 
of each of these was printed in the ALA Bulletin, 
June 1958, pages 455.457, and is not here re- 
peated. 


9. Amend Article III, Section 1, first sentence 
as follows: 


Any person, library or other [institution] organi- 
zation interested in library [work] service and 
librarianship may become a member upon payment 
of the dues provided for in the Bylaws. 


6. Amend Article IV as follows: 


Article IV. Divisions and Round Tables 
Sec. 1. Divisions and round tables of the Associa- 
tion may be organized and supported as provided 
in the Bylaws. 


7. Delete Sections 2-3 of Article V. These have 
already been incorporated into the Bylaws. 


8. Amend Article VI, Section 1(а) as follows: 


The Council of the American Library Association 
shall be the governing body of the Association [and 


all powers of the Association not otherwise pro- 
vided for in the Constitution and Bylaws of the 
Association shall be vested in the Council]. 


9. Amend Article VI, Section 3 as follows: 


[Twenty-five] Seventy-five members of the Council 
shall constitute a quorum. 


10. Amend Article VI, Section 4(a) as fol. 


lows: 


The Association by a [majority] vote [of those 
present] at a meeting held during an annual соп: 
ference may refer any matter to the Council with 
recommendations and may require the Council to 
report on such matter at any specified session of 
the Association. 


11. Amend Article VII, Section 3, first two 
sentences as follows: 


The Executive Board shall report on its activities 
[promptly to the Council] not later than the next 
meeting of the Council. The Executive Board shall 
act for the Council in the [interpretation and] 
administration of established policies and programs. 


12. Delete the words [executive secretary] and 
substitute the words executive director at the two 
places where they occur in Article VIIT, Section 1 


and at the three places where they occur in 
Article VIII, Section 2. 


13. Amend Article X, Section 1 as follows: 


The Council may by vote affiliate with the Amer- 
ican Library Association any national [society] 
organization having purposes similar to those of 
the American Library Association. The dues of affil- 
iated [societies] organizations shall be as pro- 
vided in the Bylaws. 


14. Amend Article XII, Section 1 by adding 
the following sentence: 
If a vote at a meeting is ordered, at least one 


month's written notice shall be given to the Asso- 
ciation of the text of the proposed amendment. 


Il. AMENDMENTS TO THE BYLAWS 


The following amendments will be presented 
to the Council. If accepted, they will then be 
presented to the membership for ratification. 


15. It is recommended that Article I, Section 
l(a) be amended, in the interest of clarity, by 
deleting [Library Members] and substituting Li- 
brarian Members. 


16. It is recommended that Article I, Section 
1(d) be amended as follows: 
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Institutional Members—libraries and other institu- 
tions and organizations interested in the work of 
the Association. 


This permits societies, e.g., the American Associ- 
ation of Putty Knife Sharpeners, to belong to 
ALA without “common purposes" and férmal 
affiliation as provided in Article X, Section 1 of 
the Constitution, and without becoming special 
members which pay dues of $25 and up. 
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17. It is recommended that Article I, Section 2 
be amended by making the perquisites of hon- 
orary merabers read: 


No dues: ALA Bulletin [Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory] and such other serial publica- 
tions as they may from time to time desire. 


This amendment is recommended by the Execu- 
tive Board, which feels that many honorary 
members may not wish to receive the Proceed- 
ings and Directory, and that they should have to 
request them in order to do so. 


18. At Midwinter 1959 the Council approved 
a recommendation from the Nominating Com- 
mittee that the candidates for president-elect 
and second vice-president be placed on the ballot 
in one block. It is recommended that Article II, 
Section 1(с) be amended as follows: 


Such committee shall present names of candidates 
for each office except those of president-elect and 
second. vice-president in blocks of two names each. 
Names of candidates for the offices of president- 
elect and second vice-president shall be presented 
in a single block of two names. [And] Members 
of the Association shall vote for only one name 
from each block. 


It is recommended that Section 5 be amended as 
follows: 


The executive director shall check on a list of 
members the names of all members whose votes 
were received. For each office except those of presi- 
dent-elect and second vice-president, the candidate 
receiving the largest number of votes shall be 
elected and shall be so reported to the Association 
by the Committee on Election. In the block of 
names of candidates for the offices of president- 
elect and second vice-president, the candidate re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes shall be elected 
president-elect, and the candidate receiving the 
next largest number of votes shall be elected second 
vice-president. In case of a tie vote the successful 
candidate shall be determined by lot conducted 
by the Committee on Election. 


19. It is recommended that Article ПІ, Section 
2(a) be amended as follows: 


... before the midwinter meeting of the [ Associa- 
tion] Council. At [the midwinter meeting of the 
Council] that meeting the names... 


The purpose of this amendment is to eliminate 
reference to а midwinter meeting of ALA. The 
Midwinter Meeting is a meeting of the Council 
(and of boards and committees). 


28. For purposes of clarity, it is recommended 
„that Article IIT, Section 6(b) be amended as 
follows: 


Such committee shall nominate annually candidates 


for two members of the Executive Board for four- 
year terms for election by the Council [and] from 
among the [voting] members of the Council 
who... 


21. Since the title, executive director, does not 
imply, as did its predecessor, executive secretary, 
that the officer whom it designates carries sec- 
retarial responsibilities, it is recommended that 
Article IV, Section l(b), first sentence be 
amended as follows: 


The president, president-elect, second vice-president 
and the executive director of the Association shall 
serve as officers of the Council, the executive direc- 
tor serving as its secretary. 


22. [t is recommended that Article IV, Section 
2(e) be amended as follows: 


. and shall re-apportion them every second year 
[as] if required by changing memberships . . . 


The word “as” implies that there will be such a 
change in divisional memberships each second 
year as to require re-apportionment. Use of 
the word *if" makes it clear that such re-appor- 
tionment is to occur only when the change in 
memberships is such as to warrant it. 


23. In order to make the section on round 
tables more nearly parallel in its wording with 
the section on divisions, it is recommended that 
Article УП, Sections 1-2 be amended. Delete the 
present wording: 


[Sec. 1(a) Round tables may be organized in areas 
not within the scope of any of the divisions, and 
may be established by petition to Council. 

[(b) No round table shall incur expense on behalf 
of the Association except as authorized, nor shall 
any round table commit the Association by any 
declaration of policy. 

[Sec. 2. A petition for the establishment of a new 
round table should state clearly the purposes of and 
the need for the proposed round table. The petition 
must be signed by not less than 50 members of the 
Association who are engaged in the work of the 
proposed round table, and who thereby signify 
their intention. of becoming charter members of 
such round table. Before such a petition is granted 
by the Council, it shall be referred to the appro- 
priate committee which shall investigate and report 
to the Council the desirability of such round table. 
The Council shall have power to discontinue а 
round table when, in the opinion of the Council, 
the usefulness of that round table has ceased.] 


Substitute the following: 
Sec. 1. The Council may establish round tables 
under the following conditions: 


(a) The Council may authorize the organization as 
a round table of any group of not less than 50 
members of the Association who are interested in 
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the same field of librarianship not within the 
scope of any division, upon petition of such group. 
(b) The Council may discontinue a round table 
when in the opinion of the Council the usefulness 
of that round table has ceased. 

Sec. 2. No round table shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, nor 
shall any round table commit the Association by 
any declaration of policy. 


The reference in the present Section 2 to referral 
to the Committee on Organization before the pe- 
tition is granted seems unnecessary, since it is 
covered by Article IX, Section 2(a). 


24. It is recommended that Article IX, Sec- 
tion 2(e) be amended by deletion from the list 
of standing committees of the names of [Book- 
binding Committee] and [Copying Methods 
Committee |. The functions of each of these com- 
mittees have been transferred to a division, and 
their names have already been dropped from the 
text of the Bylaws as printed in the December 
1958 ALA Bulletin. However, your Committee 
believes that it is wise to make this deletion by 
formal amendment of the Bylaws. 


25. In the interest of clarity it is recommended 
that Article IX, Section 4 be amended as follows: 


Interdivisional and other [intra-association] com- 
mittees formed by two or more distinct units within 
the Association may be established . . . 


26. In order to remove a redundant and pos- 
sibly confusing word, it is recommended that Ar- 
ticle XI, Section 1 be amended as follows: 


Robert's Rules of Order (Revised), in the latest 
[available] edition, shall govern the Association... 


27. Because it is lengthy and important, and in 
some respects controversial, this recommendation, 
which deals with Article VI, is made last instead 
of in its normal textual order. 

In 1957 the Special Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion, on which all divisions were represented, 
proposed that the divisions operate under the 
ALA Constitution and Bylaws, which would en- 
force uniformity in suitable particulars, with each 
division adopting separate bylaws for its own 
peculiar organizational needs. This proposal was 
endorsed in principle by the Council, and the 
Committee on Constitution and Bylaws was asked 
to study it and make a report. 

This Committee tried first to prepare a set of 
model divisional bylaws, but found this difficult 
because of the diversity of divisional organiza- 
tion. It then decided to propose an amendment 
to the ALA Bylaws, Article VI, which would 


provide minimum requirements for divisional 
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bylaws. The reason for establishing such require- 
ments is that divisions are part of ALA, only 
ALA members may belong to them and any ALA 
member may do so, and, so long as they have 
the power to represent ALA as a whole in their 
respective fields, it is altogether improper that 
operations of divisions should be less democratic 
or less protective of the rights of minority points 
of view than are the operations of ALA itself. 
The Committee cannot agree with pleas that no 
"restrictions" be placed on a division's determi- 
nation of its own internal organization. 

А draft of this amendment was sent to the 
divisions in March 1958, and in July 1958 at San 
Francisco the Committee met with division rep- 
resentatives to consider the draft. As a result of 
division dissatisfaction with some sections, and 
constructive criticism in various matters, the 
Committee prepared and in September 1958 sent 
a new draft to the divisions and to ALA officers. 
Further suggestions have, since then, been re- 
ceived, studied, and in some cases adopted in the 
proposed amendment which follows. The Com- 
mittee has endeavored to meet division wishes for 
flexibility in operation, to the extent that it has 
weakened some proposals more than, in its own 
best judgment, is wise. For example, some divi- 
sions feel the need to have constitutions as well 
as bylaws, and the Committee has provided for 
this. But to have acceded to all requests of all 
divisions, for example, that the nominating com- 
mittee be a standing committee or have members 
serve more than one year in succession, is, in 
the Committee's opinion, altogether inconsistent 
with democratic means. 

It is recommended, therefore, that Article VI 
be amended as follows (note that the present 
order of sections and paragraphs has been con- 
siderably changed) : 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions under 
the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organization as a 
division of any group of not less than 500 members 
of the Association who are interested in the same field 
of librarianship, upon petition of such group. Under 
exceptional circumstances, the Council may admit as 
divisions groups having fewer than 500 members. 
(b) The Council by a vote of two consecutive meet- 
ings may discontinue a division when in the opinion 
of the Council the usefulness of that division has 
ceased, 

Sec. 2 (a) The purpose of a division is to prgmote 
library service and librarianship within and for a 
particular type of library or as it relates to a particu-* 
lar type of library activity, and to cooperate in the 
promotion of general and joint enterprises within the 
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Association and with other library groups. Each di- 
vision shall represent a field of activity and respon- 
sibility clearly distinct from that of other divisions. 
(b) A division shall have authority to act for the 
ALA as a whole on any matters determined by Coun- 
cil to be the responsibility of the division. 

Sec. 3(a) Divisions are of two distinct kinds: *Type- 
of-library divisions" and “Type-of-activity divisions." 
(b) Type-of-library divisions focus attention upon 
planning in and evaluation of all functions as they 
contribute to the services of the library. Type-of- 
library divisions are interested in the general improve- 
ment and extension of service to the clientele and 
agencies served. Each such division has specific re- 
sponsibility for: (1) Planning of programs of study 
and service for the type of library as a total institu- 
tion; (2) Evaluation and establishment of standards 
in its field; (3) Synthesis of the activities of all 
units within the Association that have a bearing on 
the type of library represented; (4) Representation 
and interpretation of its type of library in contacts 
outside the profession; (5) Stimulation of the devel- 
opment of librarians engaged in its type of library, 
and stimulation of participation of members in ap- 
propriate type-of-activity divisions; and (6) Conduct 
of activities and projects for improvement and ex- 
tension of service in its type of library when such 
projects are beyond the scope of type-of-activity di- 
visions, after specific approval by the Council. 

(c) Type-of-activity divisions focus attention upon 
study and development of such functions as reference, 
cataloging, personnel administration, etc., as they 
apply to all types of libraries. Type-of-activity divi- 
sions are interested in the improvement and exten- 
sion of their functions, Each such division has specific 
responsibility for: (1) Continuous study and review 
of the activities assigned to the particular division; 
(2) Conduct of activities and projects within its area 
of responsibility; (3) Synthesis of the activities of 
all units within the Association that have a bearing 
on the type of activity represented; (4) Representa- 
tion and interpretation of its type of activity in con- 
tacts outside the profession; (5) Stimulation of the 
development of librarians engaged in its type of ac- 
tivity, and stimulation of participation by members 
in appropriate type-of-library divisions; and (6) Plan- 
ning and development of programs of study and re- 
search for the type of activity for the total profession. 
Sec. 4(a) Each division shall be organized under a 
board of directors with overlapping terms and with 
authority to make decisions between conferences or 
meetings of the division. Such board of directors shall 
include either as a voting or non-voting member, each 
councilor elected upon nomination by the division. 
(b) Each division may establish such committees, 
sections, and other subordinate units as may be re- 
quired to discharge properly the responsibilities as- 
signed to it, but no committee, section, or other unit 
devoted to an activity assigned to a type-of-activity 
division shall be established in a type-of-library di- 
vision. 

(c) A division may affiliate with itself regional, state, 
‘or local groups interested in the same field of library 
service or librarianship. Such groups may admit 


members who are not members of the division or of 
the Association. 


Sec. 5(a) A division shall accept as members all 
eligible members of the Association who elect mem- 
bership in that division according to the provisions of 
Article I of the Bylaws. Only members of this Asso- 
ciation may be members of a division. 

(b) All members of a division shall have the right 
to vote. Votes by institutional members shall be cast 
as provided in Article II, Section 5 of the Bylaws. 
Only personal members shall have the right to hold 


office. 


Sec. 6 [(a) Each division shall receive a basic 
allotment proportional to the number of members.] 
(a) Each division shall receive [additional] allot- 
ments [may be] made on the basis of need as de- 
termined by the Executive Board upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Program Evaluation 
and Budget, 

(b) АП divisional funds are to be in the custody of 
the Executive Board, to be accounted for and dis- 
bursed by its designated officer on authorization of 
the division officers. 

(c) A division shall have the right, by vote of its 
members, to impose additional fees. Funds so col- 
lected shall be subject to the provisions of para- 


graphs (a)-( b). 


Sec. 7. No division shall incur expense on behalf 
of the Association except as authorized, nor shall any 
division commit the Association by any declaration 
of policy except as provided in Section 2(b) of this 
Article. 


Sec. 8. A division may: Issue publications, subject 
to approval of the Executive Board; [charge addi- 
tional fees; hold meetings; organize sections;] retain 
or adopt a distinctive name; [appoint committees to 
function within the field of its activities;] in general 
carry on activities along the lines of its interests. 


Sec. 9(a) A division shall hold a regular meeting 
at least once each year at the time and place of the 
Associations annual conference. Special meetings 
may be called by its board of directors, and shall be 
called upon written request of the number of mem- 
bers equal to a quorum, At least one month's notice. 
shall be given for special meetings, and only business 
specified in the call shall be transacted. 

(b) Mail votes of the membership may be held and 
shall be conducted as provided in Article II, Section 
4 of the Bylaws for votes of the Association. Mail 
votes of the board of directors and of committees 
shall be conducted as provided in Article IX, Sec- 
tion 8 of the Bylaws. 

(c) А quorum of a division shall be at least one and 
one-half percent of its membership on December 31 
of the preceding membership year, but not less than 
25 members. A quorum of a section shall be at least 
three percent of its membership on December 31 of 
the preceding membership year, but not less than 15 
members. 

Sec. 10. In conducting nominations and elections, a 
division shall observe the provisions of Article III of 
the Bylaws, so far as they apply to the offices which 
are to be filled by division vote; except, however, that 
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it shall not be required that nominations be presented 
to the midwinter meeting of the Council. The Nom- 
inating Committee shall nominate candidates for the 
Council at such time and in such numbers as the 
division is entitled to, according to the provisions oj 
Article IV, Section 2(e) and Section 3 of the Bylaws. 
Nominations by petition shall require the signatures 
of one halí as many members as constitute a quorum. 
Sec. ll(a) Standing committees of a division shall 
be established by authority of its membership. Ap- 
pointments to committees shall be made by authority 
of the board of directors. No person shall serve on any 
one committee for longer than six consecutive years. 
Members of the nominating committee shall be ap- 
pointed jor terms of one year and shall not be eligible 
for immediate reappointment, 

(b) The names and functions of all standing com- 
mittees shall be published annually in the ALA 
Bulletin. 

(c) The life of special committees shall be limited 
to two years except as the membership shall other- 
wise provide for in specific cases. 

(d) Joint committees may be established according 
to the provisions of Article IX, Section 4-5 of the 
Bylaws. 

Sec. 12(a) Each division shall be governed by the 
provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws of the As- 
sociation to the extent to which they are applicable. 
To guide the officers and members in conducting the 
affairs of a division which are peculiar to itself, the 


division shall adopt a constitution and/or bylaws 
which shall not be in conflict with those of the As- 
sociation. Adoption or amendment of a division’s con- 
stitution and/or bylaws shall be by vote of two thirds 
of those members votiag at a regular meeting or in 
a mail ballot, upon written report of the board of 
directors or of a committee appointed to report 
thereon, and may be initiated by written petition of 
ten members. At least one month’s notice of proposed 
amendments shall be given to the membership before 
the vote thereon is taken. 

(b) A section shall be governed by the constitution 
and/or bylaws of the division of which it is a part. 
It may adopt bylaws of its own provided that they 
are not inconsistent with the Constitution and Bylaws 
of the Association or with those of the division. 
(c) Divisions in existence at the time this article 
is amended shall comply with its provisions by the 
close of the next annual conference, provided at least 
ten months shall have elapsed, and otherwise by the 
close of the second annual conference after such 
amendment. 


ALA COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 
BENJAMIN А. CusTER, chairman 
EARL С. BoRGESON 
RALPH T. EsrERQUEST 
KATHARINE M. HOLDEN 
DonaLp E. THOMPSON 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


This new''Y-Frame''shelving unit, originally 
designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adjustable- shelf 
unit is 60" high; mounted on floor-protect- 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 


Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement, 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION 

MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA  , 

FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


See Ames Shelving in Booth 45 at 
A.L. A. Conference, Washington, D.C. 
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ADULT SERVICES 





FRoM TIME TO TIME, the American Library As- 
sociation is asked to send representatives to 
meetings of other organizations, either as раг- 
ticipants or observers. Recently, the policy of 
asking appropriate divisions to appoint these 
delegates has been adopted. The report which 
follows has been condensed from that sub- 
mitted by ALA's official representative to the 
National Health Council's Advisory Committee 
on Local Health Departments, Mrs. Dorothy Mc- 
Nutt, head, Science and Industry Department. 
Cincinnati Public Library. 

Mrs. McNutt attended the annual meeting of 
this committee in Chicago on March 16. This 
was a working conference where administrators 
of voluntary and official health agencies together 
with citizen leaders explored ways to strengthen 


and develop community health services. The 
morning plenary session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion by a civic leader, a voluntary agency 
executive, and an official agency executive of the 
questions, what are we aiming for in community 
health services? How and under what circum- 
stances do we work with others to attain our 
aims? How and when do we work with others 
to attain their aims? Following this, the con- 
ference broke up into groups which heard and 
discussed the presentation of case histories illus- 
trating community experiences of ways in which 
voluntary agency, official agency, and citizen 
groups can work together. Significant points 
brought out during the case history which Mrs. 
McNutt heard were the existence of a Public 
Health Council in the community, which pro- 
vided a nucleus of informed lay leaders able to 
assist in the mobilization of community support 
for the establishment of a nursing service; the 
availability of federal and state funds for financ- 
ing a demonstration project; and the existence 
of a public health nursing division within the 
Public Health Department. The parallels between 
developing understanding and support for an 
expanded program of public health service and 
of library service were obvious to Mrs. McNutt, 
who also found that the group in general had 











EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 467) 


obvious the high esteem in which we hold books, 
and work with books and readers. The National 
Education Association has a Department of Class- 
room Teachers—perhaps ALA should have an As- 
sociation of Practicing Librarians. The American 
Medical Association gives a General Practition- 
er’s Award annually—perhaps ALA should give 
an award based on direct service to readers or on 
demonstrated love of books and reading. The Ref- 
erence Services Division has already taken an 
important step in this direction by establishing 
the Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation in reference 
librarianship, which may be awarded for “an 
imaginative or constructive program in a particu- 
lar library" or for “creative or inspirational... 
reference services." 

Clarence Day's words on this month's cover 
strike a responsive chord in the hearts of librar- 
ians no matter how often they are spoken. We 
do care about these things. We should take the 
trouBle to show it, not ostentatiously but in a 
ananner that befits the place held by books in our 
lives. өөө 


WELCOME TO THE 
A.L.A. CONVENTION 
Booth 116 





LIBRARY BOOK SUPPLIERS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 





THE 


BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
HILLSIDE, N.J. 
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little conception of the role the public library 
might play in educating the public to the needs 
for this public health service. 

Delegates participating in the discussion fol- 
lowing the presentation of the case history agreed 
that amalgamation of nursing agencies would 
be ideal, and that by joining forces it would be 
possible to extend services. The need for flexi- 
bility in all community health plans was empha- 
sized. The importance of including citizens in 
policy-making programs was pointed out as well 
as the value of using new techniques, vision, and 
imagination in bringing health officials and volun- 
teer agencies together. The need for leadership 
and adequate educational projects was stressed. 

Mrs. McNutt also attended the meetings of 
the National Health Forum of the National 
Health Council which followed. She gained the 
impression that the libraries of the country can 
do much to promote “togetherness” for adequate 
health service by understanding the aims and 
problems of the National Health Council, and 
points out that the library as a center for com- 
munity education can provide a common, im- 
partial meeting place for the exchange of ideas 
through lectures, discussion groups, circulation 
of books, and the distribution of agency litera- 
ture. She concludes her report with a recom- 












CITIZENSHIP PATH 


Too many of us, the na- wrong 


if I read something | 
you have for children . « + К E 


mendation that ALA continue to send a repre- 
sentative to the annual meetings of the Advisory 
Committee on Local Health Departments, ob- 
serving that libraries have the machinery to pro- 
mote community health and that implementation 
alone is lacking. 

The report of ALA's representative at the an- 
nual conference of the National Association of 
Recreational Therapists (see the Hospital and 
Institution Libraries department in this issue) 
contains information on trends which will be of 
interest to librarians concerned with mental 
health and community services. 


THE WORLD OF IDEAS 


The Columbia Broadcasting System has in- 
formed the ASD executive secretary of a change 
in plans for the program “The World of Ideas." 
It terminated for the season on May 3, since it 
was felt that with the coming of spring and 
summer fewer adult discussion groups would be 
meeting on Sunday afternoons. CBS has been 
greatly encouraged to resume the program in the 
fall by the response and cooperation of librarians 
and considers that this program has been a suc- 
cess, Fred Freed, the producer of *The World 
of Ideas" wrote: 


No one knew whether or not it would work, whether 
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to read on more 
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Tell Them 


simply-written books on 
America and democracy. 
That was last December. 
A few days ago the little 
woman came into the chil- 
dren’s room again, 
Her wide smile and four 
words told the story s» » 
“т am a citizen.” 





You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


national in scope, introduc- 
ing several fresh ideas in 
publishing, and embodying 
the helps for libraries that 
help you serve your com- 
munity. Be sure to visit— 


BOOTH 205 


FRANKLIN 
WATTS, INC. 


A Division of 
The Grolier Society 


New York 


Inc. e 
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or not adult education groups would be interested, 
what kind of cooperation could be worked out if they 
were interested. We now know that all over this coun- 
try there is a great hunger for this kind of program. 


And we know that television and groups such as | 


yours, working together, can create a real audience 
participation program in the very best sense. 


Mr. Freed is eager to have suggestions both 





for the program itself and for the formation of 
adult discussion groups so that these can be in- 
corporated into any future plans. He also would 
like to have librarians’ reactions to this past 
season's series. Mr. Freed should be addressed at 
CBS News, 485 Madison Ave., New York 22. 


REFERENCE SERVICES 





REFERENCE BOOKS EXHIBIT 


ALWAYS OF MUCH INTEREST to reference librar- 
ians (and unhappy the librarian who has not in 
him a gene or two of this species) are the annual 
lists of new reference works. The well-known 
compilation by Constance M. Winchell appeared 
last in the January 1959 College and Research 
Libraries and included books published in 1957- | 
1958. The March 1, 1959, issue of Library Jour- | 
nal bore the fruits of much labor by a Reference 
Services Division Committee headed by Helen M. 
Focke; this list succeeds the previously appear- 
ing annual compilation by Louis Shores. Com- 
prehensive exhibits of such works are not often 
avallable for examination by the conscientious 
librarian striving to up-date his collection within 
a limited budget. 

For the Washington Conference, the Library of 
Congress’ General Reference and Bibliography 
Division will provide a display of titles recorded 
in the two lists noted above. This enterprising 
venture, which may be credited to RSD's (and 
LC's) Thomas S. Shaw and John L. Nolan, will 
be set up in the Main Reading Room. Its open- 
ing is timed for the grand Open House there, on 
Monday evening, June 22. 

A display of government reference publica- 
tions has been arranged at the Government 
Printing Office Bookstore during the week of the 
АТА. Conference, according to Carper W. Buck- 
ley, Superintendent of Documents. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS | 


Two new appointments have been announced | 
by RSD President Everett T. Moore. To the | 
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RECONDITIONING 
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PRECONDITIONING 


... for book repair. 


Manufactured and guaran- 
teed by Delkote, assures 
highest quality. Choice of 
package squeeze bot- 
tle or glass jar. 


ВООКІЕЕМ№ 


...for cleaning 
soiled covers. 
liquid or "gel". Brightens 
older, drab books without 
harm. 


Joke} Хеди 


... protects covers. 


Flameproof spray—or brush 
type. Non-yellowing—non- 
bleeding. The added 
"touch" over older books 

a must on new ones. 




















These and other Delkote products 
available from over 150 distributors. 
Write for names of those nearest you. 


DELKOTE, Inc. 


E oe oe ai oe v us 


BOX 1335 
BOX 574 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





A Note to Librarians 


IN THE BELIEF that a library is de- 
signed for people seeking INFORMA- 
TION THAT IS ACCURATE AND UP- 
TO-DATE— 

IN THE BELIEF that Current History 
is performing a public service with 
ORIGINAL STUDIES OF CURRENT 
AFFAIRS, with a DOCUMENT SEC- 
TION reprinting the texts of treaties and 
other documents, with а CHRONOLOGY 
OF THE MONTH IN REVIEW, with 
REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS, with MAPS 
illustrating current problems— 


IN THE BELIEF that for the smaller 
library with a limited budget Current His- 
tory's continuing studies of contemporary 
problems provide information not dupli- 
cated elsewhere in handy and useful vol- 
umes— 

IN THE BELIEF that for larger li- 
braries Current History puts the most re- 
cent and hard-to-find information at your 
fingertips—we urge you... 

TRY OUR SPECIAL INTRODUC- 
TORY OFFER—worth $2.55—AND SEE 
FOR YOURSELF. 

With your yearly subscription to CUR- 
RENT HISTORY at our regular rate of 
$7 for 1 year, $13 for 2 years (single copy 
price 85¢), we shall give you 2 FREE issues 
for a 15-month subscription. Take advan- 


tage of our free gift coupon for librarians 
by mailing the coupon below today! 


CURRENT HISTORY 
1822 Ludlow St., Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


[] 12 months at $7 plus 3 free issues 
[] 24 months at $13 plus 3 free issues 


IN ico du dada ddp eC t Eod d arekiValwd d dee q^ 
Даби зрение канк» ьи Ө еб 
wol Rec P Tm ZUR xk 
а 7 СӨ de RR re Add 25€ for Canada. 


Add 504 for foreign, including the Philip- 
pines. 


[] Check enclosed [] Send bill. CHALA659 








Chapters Committee goes Mildred A. Cline, of 
the Library Association of Portland, Oregon, who 
also serves on RSD's board of directors as one 
of the division-nominated councilors. She re- 
places Gladys Sandifur, who has resigned from 
the Committee. The second appointment names 
Mildred D. Donohue, of the Health Center Li- 
brary, Ohio State University, Columbus, as the 
chairman of the Bibliography Committee's Sub- 
committee on Hospital Library Bibliography. 


FACTS AND FACES, 1959 


A popular feature of the San Francisco con- 
vention was the small booklet, Facts and Faces 
—The ALA Council in 1958. Recorded therein 
were the physiognomies and ontogenies of ALA 
executives, officers, and councilors. Distributed 
at registration to all comers, this first edition was 
promptly exhausted. to the disappointment of 
nonconventioners belatedly making requests for 
it. In response to popular demand, and repeating 
their generous role, the H. W. Wilson Co. is 
also providing the 1959 edition, whose compila- 
tion is the work of an RSD Committee headed 
again by Dorothy Ethlyn Cole, of the Drexel In- 
stitute Library School, and the other same com- 
mittee members. Sufficient copies will be avail- 
able this year, it is hoped, so that a few may be 
obtainable later on request. It was a most use- 
ful tool at the Council sessions, providing names 
and qualifications of all the players. 


MARYLAND UNION LIST OF SERIALS 


Let it not be said that RSD’s chapters are born 
only for the sake of bearing. In response to a 
plea for activity reports, a fine note has been 
received from the Maryland Chapter on a project 
of sizable account. Under its auspices a Mary- 
land Union List of Serials is being compiled, 
with no fewer than 90 cooperating libraries. 
Lacking but one large institution, the group 
includes Enoch Pratt Free Library (over 10,000 
titles), Johns Hopkins University Library (over 
7000), and the Peabody Institute Library (4500). 
Many libraries of all types are represented— 
college, university, public, government, and spe- 
cial—with academic coverage being outstanding. 
Editor of this invaluable contribution to Mary- 
land bibliography is P. W. Filby, of the Peabody 
Library. At present, the lists are being nurtured 
in this institution; although publication is some 
distance away, the editor invites inquiries on the 
various holdings already recorded. Style, format, 
and content have been agreed upon, and now 
begin the monumental tasks of typing, verifying. 


and editing. Offers of assistance are in order. 
III 
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VOICES OF THE TIMES 
ON FOLKWAYS 


pete seeger ... kenneth patchen ... aaron kramer ... jean ritchie ... tony schwartz ... charles m. bogert ... 
henry cowells ... ed mc curdy ... moses hadas ... big bill broonzy ... alan mills ... eleanor roosevelt 

. brownie mc ghee ... al capp ... andrew rowan summers ... margaret mead ... sonny terry ... walt 
robertson ... peggy seeger ... eddy manson ... hermes nye ... paul clayton ... bascom lunsford ... ellen 
steckert ... cat iron ... mike seeger ... lost city ramblers ... fisk jubilee singers ... folksmiths ... peter 
hurd ... charles edward smith ... fred ramsey jr. ... leadbelly ... pete steele ... langston hughes ... earl 
robinson ... henry jacobs ... wallace house ... logan english ... john lomax jr ... gene bluestein ... john 
ciardi ... theodor gaster ... prof j j rodriguez ... armand begue ... frank o'connor ... charles w dunn ... 
james joyce ... david kurlan ... mark olf ... hillel and aviva ... guela gill ... laura boulton ... harold 
courlander ... ruth rubin ... ernst wolff ... mario escadero ... carlos montoya ... martha schlamme ... 
gloria levy ... harry fleetwood ... louise bennet ... lord invader ... rawhide ... black watch ... arna 
bontemps ... charity bailey ... scj william o douglas ... robert m hutchins ... anthology of jazz ... guy 
carawan ... sandy ives ... john greenway ... woody guthrie ... sam charters ... will geer ... marshal stearns 

. cisco houston ... horace sprott ... katherine handy ... johnny richardson ... elizabeth knight ... ed 
badeaux ... george britton ... jim farley ... bill hayes ... jaccques labrecque ... edith fowke ... ewan 
mac coll ... dominic behan ... abraham brun ... david kusevitsky ... song swappers ... peter bartok ... 
sam eskin ... sterling brown ... almanac singers ... hootenanny ... vivien richman 


See you at the Convention, booths 17. 18. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 
117 W. 46 St. 
New York City 





ALA Visitors to Washington—W elcome to 
USBE m Its New Home! 


THE UNITED STATES BOOK EXCHANGE, INC. 
3335 V St., N.E., Washington 18, D.C. 


Come see us at work filing your duplicates and filling your orders. . . . 
See how and why we can supply missing periodical volumes and issues 
quickly and satisfactorily. 


TOURS DURING CONVENTION WEEK: 2 to 4 PM Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday 
Sign up for transportation in our BOOTH No. 222 


OR VISIT US OTHER TIMES AT YOUR CONVENIENCE—8:30 to 5 
. Saturday, June 20, Monday-Saturday, June 22-27; also 
" Tuesday until 10 PM. Come to BOOTH 222 for directions. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


invites applications for the position of 
Assistant to the Supervisor of Public 
Libraries. 


DUTIES 


I. To assist in the promotion and development of 
Public Libraries throughout the Province. 


2. To visit Public Libraries and give professional 
advice where needed. 


J. To address interested groups when called upon. 
4. To assist the Supervisor as required. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


I. Should be a graduate of an accredited Library 
School or equivalent. 


2. Some experience in public or regional library 
administration. 


Annual salary range from $4,740 to $5,940 according 
to experience. Three weeks paid vacation, superannua- 
tion and health insurance. This permanent position 
offers scope, initiative, and good opportunity for ad- 
vancement. 


Applications should be made in writing, enclosing 
a recent photograph, giving the name of three refer- 
ences to the Director of Personnel, Room 404, Legisla- 
tive Building, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 








MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


GOODS 
AND GADGETS 





A new machine of producing mimeograph sten- 
cils has been announced by the Gestetner Dupli- 
cator Corporation. The company is marketing a 
new electronic machine called Gestefax which 
will reproduce any black and white written or 
printed material, such as photographs, office 
forms, drawings, letters, etc., directly onto a 
mimeo stencil. The stencil is immediately ready to 
reproduce and proofreading is not required be- 
cause the stencil is an exact copy of the original. 

This latest development in the duplicating field 
frees the stencil duplicator from the office type- 
writer as the only source of composition. The 
mimeograph now has the same source of plate 
material as the photo-offset duplicator, using the 
camera as a means of transferring layout to plate. 
However, in the case of Gestefax, there is no need 
for a camera, darkroom, chemicals, ete. 

The Gestefax is small enough to fit on a regu- 
lar office desk and operates silently. The paste- 
up technique of preparing layouts can now be 
utilized. 





CHALLENGER #126 
PENNY PINCHER #132 


VISIT BOOTH 215 wasnincton 


MARADOR CORPORATION 





1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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А completely portable microfilmer, the Recordak 
Portable Microfilmer, has just been announced 
by Recordak Corporation. The new unit weighs 
24 pounds and film units are removable and in- 
terchangeable. This portable microfilmer has in- 
corporated many of the features that have* been 
previously available only on larger models; film 
capacity of 100 feet, and reproduction capacity 
for 2500 letters or 6000 3 x 5 inch card-size 
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documents. Two rolls of film may be exposed 
simultaneously. Audible and visual signals assure 
the operator of an adequate film supply and 
proper machine operation. Documents of 12 
inches wide and of any length may be photo- 
graphed, and are ejected into the receiving tray 
in their original sequence. Speed of operation is 
about 46 letters or 96 3 X 5 inch cards per min- 
ute. Accessory items include a lightweight carry- 
ing case, document counter, and exposure con- 
trol meter. 
* x * 

А compact, economical dispenser for linerless, 
double-coated tape has been announced by Min- 
nesota Mining and Manufacting Company, St. 
Paul. It is designed for easy use of a double- 
coated scotch tape in the library. The dispenser 
is loaded from underneath and a strip of tape 
8 inches in length is exposed across the top of 
the device. This enables the operator to lay the 
paper on top of the tape which he can pull to 
the right until the left edge of the paper is flush 
with the cutter bar, where it is cut. The taped 
paper is then pressed on to whatever it is to be 
attached. The dispenser, measuring 2 inches high. 
10 inches wide and 41% inches deep, is available 
from stationery stores at the price of $8.95. eee 


* * * 


Designer-created library furniture by Reming- 
ton Rand. The first designer-created line of li- 
brary furniture featuring metal and wood com- 
bined construction was publicly exhibited in 

March by Remington 


Rand Library Divi- 
sion. 
The line, called 


"Designer" is the re- 
sult of collaboration 
between architects, li- 
brarians, designer 
Norman  Cherner, 
and the Remington 
Rand 
engineering depart- 
ment. It is made of aluminum reinforced with 
steel, the aluminum having a satin, anodized fin- 





ish; the exteriors are of birch wood. The goal of | 


the new design was a product with a warm feeling 
which combined metal and wood and resulted in a 
durable finished product. 


t т # 


• 
NEW “CATALOGS nECEIVED—Demco Library Sup- | 


plies, 1959-60 Edition. 


Denoyer-Geppert, No. 59 for 1959, Maps, globes, 
charts, atlases, models. eco 





Metal and “Мы 
Library Equipment 


Theological Seminary 
West Chicago, Ill, 


CLIFFORD S. BROWN 


Invites Old and New 
Friends to Call at 


BOOTH No. 2 


C. S. Brown & Company 
7535 Hillcrest Drive 
Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 








research and | 





DND 


6 


N 
important religious books 
from 





Salur 


TESI 


on display at 
booth 


62 


y 
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BRITAIN: AN OFFICIAL HANDBOOK. 


The 1959 annual edition completely revised, of 
the official handbook, covers events up to Sep- 
tember, 1958. 538 pp. 47 photographs, 16 dia- 
grams, maps, bibliographies. The best national 


survey of any country. Library Journal $3.78 


A GUIDE TO GOVERNMENT LIBRAR- 
IES. А booklet on Government libraries in the 
United Kingdom, prepared for the benefit of 
the research worker. Emphasis has been given 
to special collections, and photocopy facilities, 


where available, are noted. $1.35 


INDIA'S MOST DANGEROUS HOUR. 
The War Against Japan, Vol. II. The second 


in the series on the inter-service history of the 


war in the Far East. $9.90 


ABBEYS. An introduction to the Religious 
Houses of England and Wales. This handbook 
deals briefly with the various orders of monks 
and friars, and describes in detail the architec- 
ture of the ruined abbeys. Fully illus. with 


plates and drawings. 90¢ 


Prices do not include postage 


В.1.5. is the official Sales Agent for publica- 
tions of Her Majesty's Stationery Office. 
Catalogs available of publications of all 
Government departments, including British 
Museum, Victoria and Albert Museum, De- 


partment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
45 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 
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BE AN ARMY 
Librarian 


CIVILIAN CAREERS WITH 


ARMY SPECIAL SERVICES 


The standards listed below apply to 
librarian positions in Europe. These 
positions are not in the Federal 
Civil Service. 


Librarian GS-8 
Salary $5470 to $6370 


United States citizen, female, single, 
age 23-40. Master's degree in li- 
brary science from a college ac- 
credited by the American Library 
Association; or undergraduate de- 
gree, with not less than 30 semester 
hours in library science from a 
college accredited by a regional or 
national accrediting association, and 
one year of professional experience. 
Excellent physical and mental 
health; ability to supervise and work 
successfully with others; trim, well 
groomed appearance. 


Information about librarian positions 
in the Federal Civil Service may be 
obtained from the Central Office, 
Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., or the nearest regional 
office. 


BROCHURE AND JOB DESCRIPTION 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


The Adjutant General 
Dept. of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Att: AGMP-R (L-12) 


June 1959 


PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 





ARMED FORCES LIBRARIANS' SECTION 


Tue Mirrrany District ОЕ WASHINGTON, Depart- 
ment of the Army, will honor the American Li- 
brary Association with a special ceremony and 
military review at Ft. Meyer, Va., Sunday after- 
noon, June 21 at four o'clock. All librarians and 
trustees who are in the area are invited to attend 
the review. Representatives of the Department of 
the Army Headquarters and the American Li- 
brary Association will review the troops. Major 
General John G. Van Houten will read a citation 
honoring all librarians. 

А section in the reviewing stands will be re- 
served for armed forces librarians. Following 
the ceremony, the armed forces librarians are in- 
vited to a reception at the Ft. Meyer Joint Li- 
brary-Service Club. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY STANDARDS 


Committees of the Public Library Association 
and the American Association of Library Trus- 
tees have discussed ways to recognize libraries 
which have made measurable strides toward 
meeting the public library standards. Difficulties 
have arisen because the standards described in 
Public Library Service by intent do not set up 
many specific yardsticks. The many and great 
variations between the abilities and resources of 
libraries within a state as well as the nation 
have been a stumbling block in arriving at a 
just comparison. Also, small libraries do not 
come within the scope of the standards, which 
are predicated on the theory that to achieve a 
better quality of library service in the smaller 


cities and towns, the libraries must “Бапа to- 
gether formally or informally in groups called 
systems." 

The Public Library Association office has re- 
ceived a chart from the Massachusetts Division 
of Library Extension entitled “Recommended 
Minimum Standards for Public Library Service 
in Massachusetts.” The establishment of such 
standards was recommended in the House Report 
on State Aid to Public Libraries. These standards 
have been adopted by the Massachusetts Library 
Association, the Massachusetts Library Trustees 
Association, and the Massachusetts Board of 
Library Commissioners. A letter from the Com- 
mission states “these standards are specific, con- 
crete, and limited in number. . . . The MLA 
Planning Committee studied [Public Library 
Service] together with the existing library con- 
ditions in Massachusetts and thereby designed 
these minimum standards specifically for this 
state." 

A House bill which was not passed listed 
among other considerations for minimum stand- 
ards: 

1) The library would be kept open a minimum 
number of hours per week; 2) a reasonable 
portion of the library's total budget would be 
spent on books and periodicals; and 3) a trained 
library worker would be available. 

The chart classifies minimum standards in 
three categories: hours; books, etc.; and person- 
nel. These are established for cities and towns 
under five population categories. 

As an example, for communities with less than 
five thousand population, the library is to be 
open a minimum of fifteen hours. The book col- 
lection is made up of standard titles in major 
fields of interest for adults, children, and young 
adults. There must be evidence that the collection 
has been evaluated and obsolete material has 
been discarded regularly and evidence that new 
titles have been added each year. The librarian 
in charge must be a high-school graduate who 
has received or will receive within a specified 


——— —— QS 
On TuunspAYv evening, June 25, when many library school reunion dinners 


"School of 


are being held, a dinner has been planned for all those lacking library 
school affiliation or wishing to deepen their professional experience. 


Experience" This dinner, arranged by Edward N. Waters, Music Division, Library of 
Dinner Congress, will be held in the Chantilly Room, Hamilton Hotel, 14th and К 
During Streets N.W., at 6:30 р.м. Tickets at $4.00, including gratuities, will be 
available at the ALA Central Ticket Desk in the Shoreham Hotel, beginning 
:Washington Sunday, June 21, at 2:00 p.m. Cocktails will be available from 5:30-6:30 р.м. 
k Conference in the Silver Room, on an individual cash basis. 


Guests and speakers at this dinner will be Emerson Greenaway, ALA presi- 
dent; Whitney North Seymour, chairman of the National Book Committee; 
and Verner W. Clapp, president of the Council on Library Resources. 
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Leopard on a String 


Story and pictures by ANN KIRN, A sim- 
ple, dramatic picture book about a small 


? 
G. P. Putnam’s 
boy and a "fierce," "wild" leopard escaped 


from a zoo. "A most delightful furor."—N. Y. Times г Sons 
Book Review, Illustrated in three colors. S 
Ages 4-8. $2.75 


The Secret of Crossbone Hill | Coward-McCann 


By WiLsoN GAGE. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. "Our t Ine. 
favorite for children under twelve. It has a mystery — 
. . . but it has а lot more, а real feeling for the 


swamp land of South Carolina and its wild life, and | 
a warm report of family fun." $ The J ohn Day 


—N, Y. Herald Tribune, Ages 8-12. $2.95 C 
А mpan 
The Thing at the Foot of отара 


the Bed 4x» отнел scary TALES : will be 
By eg rg in тугра RT AE Werth. im = 
excellent ‘first’ book of ghosts for the young who & — 
may enjoy retelling many of these stories, complete # delighted to 
with sound effects, to friends on dark nights, or & PT 
around the campfire."—N, Y. Herald Tribune. © have you visit 


Ages 8-12. $2.95 


First Under the North Pole Booths 210-224 


The Voyage of the NAUTILUS | at the 
By CoMMANDER WILLIAM R. ANDERSON, US.N. E 
Illustrated with photographs, and with drawings by — & ALA Conference. 
John Teppich. The dramatic story of the nuclear- # 
powered submarine Nautilus апа its history-making — E Our fall books 


voyage under the North Pole. Ages 8-12. $2.75 
for children, 


Indians : 
Written and illustrated by EpwIN Tunis. A pic- Ў young adults 
oo pipa s os чу; Адлер Тайип uk 2: 
efore the arrival of the white man, told in lively Ж 
text with almost 250 drawings. By the author of # and adults 
COLONIAL LIVING. Ages 12 up. $4.95 


will be on 


Exploring Science ‘ 
Ey join E UE Ciutat y E х display. 
arling and I. N. Steinberg. The Science Editor o Š z 
Time brilliantly surveys what man knows about the @ We will be 
world he lives in. "Well told and beautifully illus- 


trated,"—N. Y. Times. 140 illustrations, over 70 in : 
color. A Rainbow Book. Ages 10 up. $4.95 5 glad to take 


The Byzantines viuere coe 


By Tuomas Carprcor CHUBB. Illustrated by г. опг catalogs, 
Richard M, Powers, "A brilliant tapestry portraying — & 
a people long gone who influenced our own culture  £ circulars 


nen буд ker ce Эй Y. Times. Chrono- 
ogical chart, bibliography, index. Ages 12 up. $2.95 : 
and bookmarks. 
See these and other World books at booth 218 
THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY = i 
Cleveland and New York озоор осоо осоо Ee 
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time courses offered by a state university, a state 
division of library extension, or by professionally 
qualified personnel. 

Libraries are encouraged to exceed the mini- 
mum standards. 

The Public Library Association is interested 
in all moves toward the implementation of the 
publie library standards. If other state associa- 
tions or state library agencies have prepared 
similar tabulations or adaptations, the executive 
secretary would appreciate receiving copies, so 
that the ALA headquarters can act as a clearing- 
house for other states working in the same direc- 
поп. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


The Workshop Committee of the American 
Association of Library Trustees has planned a 
two-day institute to be held June 20-21 in the 

“ Shoreham Hotel. Washington, D.C. The theme 
will be “The Library—A Tool To Build a Better 
World.” 

David H. Clift, executive director of ALA, will 
introduce trustees to the extent and importance 
of the library movement in the United States 
in his keynote address Saturday morning, June 
20. Following the speech, Bernard Van Horne, 
president, Library Association of Portland, Ore., 





Through 
Golden 


Windows 


A WONDERFUL BASIC LIBRARY 
OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 





A.l.G.A. FIFTY BOOKS OF THE 
YEAR — 1958 SELECTION 


Visit Our € onference Booth 
т Wash ington — No. 105 


E. M. Hale © Company 


EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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Representatives of the 


H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


Burnett Rd. and First Ave. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


are looking forward to seeing you 
at the 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Washington, D.C. 
June 21-27, 1959 


We invite you to visit us at 


BOOTH 216 










At last, in one place, the 
complete library picture 






Coming in Oct. 
ALL THE JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 
IN A FIELD 
WHICH NEEDS 
PEOPLE 


By 
ADRIAN A. 
PARADIS 


Librarians Wanted 
LEARNED BULMAN, Head of Youth Serv- 
ices, Free Public Library, East Orange, N. J. 
says: "The library profession owes Mr. 
Paradis a vote of thanks . . . He has shown 
the library to be a field in which eager, in- 
ventive, and enlightened young and not so 
young people can find enjoyment and suc- 
cess as they are helping others to do the 
same thing." Every kind of library is fully 
covered. Includes list of accredited library 
schools; index. $3.50 


DAVID McKAY CO., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
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and other members of a panel will discuss the 
role of the trustee in making the local library 
a tool to build a better community. 

Saturday afternoon, the institute members will 
divide into small groups to discuss trustee re- 
sponsibilities for policy, finance, relations with 
governmental bodies, interpretation of the library 
to the community and the community to the staff, 
and knowledge of library operation. Questions 
which arise during the discussion will later be 
answered by a panel of librarians and trustees. 

Jack Dalton, director of ALA's International 
Relations Office, will tell of the extent and im- 





ATTENTION LIBRARIANS?! 


The newest in library labels. 
Discard paper labels and holders forever! 
Originators & manufacturers of 


“DURYL LAMINATE PLASTIC 
SHELF & CASE LABELS" 


FORDHAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
2377 Hoffman St., N.Y. 58, N.Y. 


See us at Booth 702 





portance of the library movement throughout 
the world at the Saturday night banquet. 

Two sessions on Sunday morning will be dis- 
cussions to stimulate trustees to work coopera- 
tively on state and national levels for the de- 
velopment of effective libraries. The third and 
last session will be a panorama of state trustee 
association activities presented by state associa- 
tion personnel. 

Jack Hockett, Levittown, N.Y., is chairman of 
the Exhibits Committee for the institute. He is 
collecting books and pamphlets which will be 
helpful to trustees in learning more about their 
part in promoting public libraries. One feature of 
the display will be a Swap Shop. Each of the 
state trustee organizations has been asked to send 
its state bulletins, handbooks, and other bro- 
chures in quantity to Mr. Hockett, c/o AALT 
Institute, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
Each state may thus share its ideas and plans. 

The registration fee is $12.00 which includes 
the banquet Saturday night. Advance registra- 
tion should be sent to Eleanor A. Ferguson, 
executive secretary, Public Library Association, 
ALA headquarters, before June 5. Registrations 
will be accepted at the institute but the number 
will be limited to the capacity of the room. eee 


california calling 

















Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, 
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A.L.A. Convention Delegates: 


Personal interviews at the Convention 


Library Consultant 
Librarian Ill .. 


Librarian Il .. 


Please leave your name, hotel, telephone number and time 
you can be reached, at the Convention's message center for 
Assistant California State Librarian. - 





for positions with the 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


. . . $7,008 to $8,520 
$5,232 to $6,360 
. $4,748 to $5,772 
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HOSPITAL AND 


INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES 





THE ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES was asked to send a representative to 
the annual meeting of the National Association 
of Recreational Therapists, which was held in 
Washington, D.C., March 8-12. At the request of 
the president, Clara Lucioli, Margaret C. Han- 
nigan, librarian, Patients’ Library, National In- 
stitutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., served as a 
delegate. 

The National Association of Recreational 
Therapists is one of three national organizations 
concerned with recreation for the ill and handi- 
capped. The Hospital Section of the American 
Recreation Society and the Recreational Therapy 
Section of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, and NART 
coordinate projects relating to the three groups 
through the Council for the Advancement of 
Hospital Recreation. The Council has, for ex- 
ample, been responsible for setting up standards 
for registration of hospital recreation workers. 

Miss Hannigan reports that she attended two 
sessions of the conference, whose theme was 
“Recreation in Rehabilitation.” At the session 
on the afternoon of March 11 a panel of seven, 
representing hospital administrators and leading 
therapists, discussed the topic, the Total Effects 
of Hospitalization, from the standpoint of trends 
affecting the patient, staff, hospital, and com- 
munity, largely in state and community mental 
institutions. Miss Hannigan comments that a 
number of the trends mentioned undoubtedly are 
affecting library service both in the hospital and 
the community. Among those discussed were: 

1. The use of drugs in the treatment of the 
mentally ill, resulting in the return of many 
patients to the community, or in great improve- 
ment in many still hospitalized. 

2. The “open” hospital, or “open door" prin- 
ciple being successfully experimented with in 
a growing number of institutions. In the hos- 
pital, this policy results in a freer choice of 
activities by the patients than when they are on 
closed wards. It now appears that the *open" 
hospital may be an important step in returning 
more patients to the community. 

3. Establishment of separate sections in mental 








HELPS 
PEOPLE К 


Every good library has one or more 
copies of THE WRITER'S MARKET 
because it is authentic, official and 
































needed by citizens of every growing 
community. Contains the name, ad- 
dress and rate of payment of 3,000 
markets for writers: plays, poems, 
stories, books, T.V., radio, jokes, syndi- 
cates, crosswords, articles—3,000 buy- 
ing markets. It's endorsed by big-name 
writers such as Fannie Hurst, Erskine 
Caldwell, and Faith Baldwin, who say 
WRITER' S MARKET ranks with the 
dictionary and typewriter as a writer's 
basic tool 450 pages. Cloth bound 
WRITER’S MARKET sells for $4.50, 
paper bound $4.00. Do you have the 
1959 edition? 5 off on 1 to 3 copies; 
40% off on 4 or more (plus shipping). 


Order direct from 





WRITER'S DIGEST 


Room 604E 22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Its a 
Fact!... 


Books DO 
Live ро 24 n 
HOLLISTON 
BINDINGS! 


So, don’t shudder the next time you see a pair 
of grimy hands reaching up for a book. Re- 
member, the grimier the hands, perhaps the 
greater the desire for knowledge! Апа. if 
the book you put into these hands is bound 
in Holliston Roxite Library Buckram, you 
know that all traces of grime and dirt can be 
quickly wiped off with a damp cloth. 


This tough, wear-resistant binding fabric is 
especially designed to withstand the continuous 
wear and tear to which library books are sub- 
jected. It not only does a good job in protecting 
books and extending their life but its wide 
range of attractive colors makes them so bright 
and new looking they keep circulation-busy. 


If you have any book binding problems, you 
can solve them by specifying 


HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 


















HOLLISTON 
2277, 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New’ York * Philadelphia * Chicago" 
Milwaukee * San Francisco  — 
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hospitals, operating under the administrator but 
headed by a social worker, nurse, housekeeper, 
or some other person. Medical care would be 
available as needed but without a doctor being 
assigned to the group. Again, it seems that this 
will result in the return of more patients to the 
community. 

4. Development of community mental health 
services which help patients not to go to the 
hospital in the first place, or help discharged 
patients remain in the community. 

5. The need for a new look to be taken at the 
role of the psychiatrist in the mental hospital. 
It is necessary to look at the whole patient and 
his problems and make use of all the members 
of the hospital staff in his treatment. 

The second session consisted of a field trip to 
the National Institutes of Health, during which 
the group heard a panel describe the studies 
being conducted in the Child Research and 
Adult Psychiatric Branches of the Clinical Cen- 
ter, NIH. The work of the National Institutes of 
Mental Health throughout the United States 
through grants for community services programs, 
pilot projects and experiments in local institu- 
tions, and straight research studies was also ex- 
plained. 

Miss Hannigan stressed in her report, as did 
Mrs. Dorothy McNutt, who represented ALA at 
a meeting of the National Health Council’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Local Health Units (see 
Adult Services department, this issue), the value 
of having librarians meet with those of other 
disciplines having common problems of com- 
munity service and education. 


SPECIAL EXHIBIT ON THE HANDICAPPED READER 


An exhibit of materials and equipment for 
use with the handicapped reader, which has been 
assembled in connection with the joint session 
on serving readers with special problems sched- 
uled for June 24 in Washington, D.C., will be 
located in the divisional lounge area in the 
Shoreham Hotel, between the Adult Services 
Division and AHIL lounges. Plans have been 
made to have a variety of equipment repre- 
sented, including items for use in reading im- 
provement programs, as well as for the bed- 
ridden and the blind. The books on display will 
include a selection of titles on reading improve- 
ment, on work with the blind, and on work with 
those who have other physical handicaps. There 
also will be a sampling of easy books for use 
with adult readers. A list of the materials on 
display will be provided. The exhibit will con- 
tinue throughout the conference. ect 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-0F-PRINT^5 25:2" BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success in this fleld as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 


our werld-wide network ef associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 


WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS, 


Reactant 





ni EL 
SAVE 10% ON YOUR EXPENSES 





NEW WORLD-WIDE 


EDUCATORS DISCOUNT SERVICE 
in the U.S. & 75 Foreign Countries 


MOTELS—HOTELS—RETAIL and GIFT 
STORES—RESTAURANTS—GAS 
STATIONS, ETC. 


[] RUSH $5.00 for your special Discount Card 
and International Address Book for 1959 


Save Many Times This Cost in a Few Days 


REPRESENTATIVES NEEDED 
UNIQUE FRANCHISE PLAN 


12,000 SUMMER ADVENTURES 


AMAZING new 1959 World-Wide Summer Placement 
Directory. Over 12,000 fascinating opportunities in all 
States, many Foreign countries. Earn, learn and travel 
while you vacation. Completely verifled, specific information 
including salaries. Supply limited. Be first, choose the job 
you want. Regular price $3.00. 

Г] Limited Time Offer—Only $2.00 
First Class [] 30с Air Mail 0 60c 


NEW ADVANCEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


APPROVED monthly NON-FEE placement  jourmal, 
CRUSADE, contains a wealth of interesting U. S. and 
World-Wide librarian vacancies in schools, colleges, public 
and technical libraries. NO FEES—APPLY DIRECT. Mem- 
bers' qualifleations, school and librarian vacancies listed 
FREE. An important publication for your library. Highly 
recommended since 1952. 

O € issues $2 O 11 issues (yearly) $5 

е [Г] 25c, Sample Resume, Application Information 


Crusade, Box 99AL6, Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Member of ALA ШЕНЬ 

















CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 


Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of- 
print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 


bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 


16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great li- 
braries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES, Established 1889. 


| Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
| your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
| Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all li- 
brary indices (Granger; Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; ete. 
...). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

SCHOLARLY, Scientific, Medical, and Technical 
Journals and Periodicals. Buy and sell. Send list of 
your duplicates. Denster Company, 303 4th Ave., New 
York 10. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other trans- 
lations. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irv- 
ing Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

AVAILABLE for transportation: NATIONAL 
UNION CATALOG—1953-56, 3 bound volumes for 
each year. Middlebury College Library, Middlebury, 


Vt. 

"OFFICIAL GAZETTE of the U. S. Patent Office," 
1849-1944, 657 bound volumes, 145 ft. shelf space. 
Write P. J. Rose, The Oliver Corp., 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 

BACK ISSUES supplied. Single copies needed to 
complete 1958 bindery wants upon direct order. 
Way's Magazines Unlimited, P.O. Box 193, Seattle 
11, Wash. 





Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952, No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school and 
library vacancies listed FREE, An important publica- 
tion for you and your library. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, 
yearly, $5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE GRADU. 
ATE AWARD DIRECTORIES for librarians and 
educators to subsidize the continuation of their edu- 
cation. Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol I (1957) $3.00; 
Vol. II (just published, no duplication) $3.00; Both 
Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, Specific 
information on over 400 awards in U.S. and overseas 
in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta- 
tion G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regu- 
larly in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine de- 
voted exclusively to library job information. Each 
$3.00 subscription entitles a librarian to one free 
Position Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 
issues; nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: 
LPE, Dept. l, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 
é DG. 

east 


WANTED: CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with degree 
or professional experience for active children’s room 
in a library serving a population of 17,000. Village on 
Long Island Sound with good commuting to New 
York City. Salary about $5000, 36 hr. week, Retire- 
ment, one month yacation, civil service. Larchmont 
Public Library, Larchmont, N.Y. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN in forward- 
looking system; assisted by full-time clerk. Position 
open middle of August. New building. Residential 
community on Long Island Sound, 35 miles from 
New York City. Salary scale, pension, Social Security. 
Beginning salary for Bachelor’s Degree plus one year 
Library Science, $4464. Write to: Head Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for community of 
45,000. Long Island location, 1 hour from New York. 
Wide salary scale dependent on experience. Apply: 
Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

ADELPHI COLLEGE LIBRARY has three new 
positions. Faculty status, TIAA, Social Security, hos- 
pitalization, 35-hour week, one month vacation. 40 
minutes to New York City. Unusual library building 
in planning stage. Write to Miss D. Nora Gallagher, 
Librarian, Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y. 

1. Cataloger to assist in technical processing for main 
campus and extensions. Languages preferred: Ger- 
man, Russian, Spanish. Experience desirable but not 
required. Salary $4500. 

2. Science Librarian to supervise new mathematics 
and science library for graduate students. Major in 
Physics, Chemistry or Mathematics. Knowledge of 
Russian or German. Experience desirable but not re- 
quired. Salary $5000. 

3. Head of Sayville Extension to assist in building 
resources and services of new library for off-campus 
extension serving 500 students. Appropriate experi- 
ence essential. Salary $4500. 

TRINITY COLLEGE LIBRARY. Reference Li- 
brarian. For New England Liberal Arts College Li- 
brary of 375,000 volumes, new building in 1952, Su- 
pervise reference, reserve and interlibrary loan, Some 
college experience desirable. Starting salary open. Date 
of vacancy July 1, 1959. September appointment pos- 
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sible. Apply: Donald B. Engley, Librarian, Trinity 
College, Hartford 6, Conn. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIANS. Two positions, one as- 
sistant in Bookmobile and Children’s Service, other 
assistant for Reference Service, Fast-growing Long 
Island community 30 miles from New York City. 
Book budget $40,000. June graduates start at $4940 
with $120 increment each 6 months, Credit given for 
experience. Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Orrin B. 
Dow, Director, Farmingdale Public Library, Farming- 
dale, L.I., N.Y. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for Sawyer Free Library, 
Gloucester, Mass., a famous resort community of 
approximately 25,000. Degree in library science re- 
quired plus some experience. Salary dependent upon 
qualifications. Four weeks vacation; 5-day, 38-hour 
week; retirement; Social Security; generous sick 
leave. Write: Miss Hortense L. Harris, 23 Mason St., 
Gloucester, Mass. 

REFERENCE DEPARTMENT HEAD for busy 
suburban library of over 100,000 vols. near New York 
City. Widely varied and appreciative public; coopera- ' 
tive staff. Salary: $5650-$6450 according to experi- 
ence. College and library school degrees plus refer- 
ence experience required. Good book collection, sal- 
ary schedule, retirement, Social Security, health plan 
and usual employee benefits, Public Library, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

JUNIOR LIBRARIAN (new position) to catalog 
children's books and adult fiction in suburb—35 
minutes from New York City. Will be 3rd professional 
in Department being reorganized to combine cata- 
loging, ordering and processing. Excellent chance to 
learn technical processes in library of over 100,000 
volumes—new building being planned. 5th year L.S. 
degree required. Starting salary $4650; increase pos- 
sible in July. 35 hour week; 1 month vacation; 12 
days sick leave, cumulative; state retirement system; 
Social Security; health plan. Public Library, White 
Plains, N.Y. 

RESEARCH REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Single 
Woman—To have charge of a library collection that 
is strong in technology, particularly in the fields of 
coal, gas, coke, chemicals, chemical engineering and 
chemical industry. Library consists of scientific and 
technical volumes as well as extensive files of pam- 
phlet material and reprints. An experienced person 
with knowledge of industrial technology would be 
especially valuable. Qualifications—Graduate in Li- 
brary Science or its equivalent from library school 
with accredited curricula. Ability to translate tech- 
nical matter and abstract in German is also de- 
sirable. Benefits—Five-day week—Conventional hours 
—Group Life—Health Insurance Plan— Vacation, etc. 
Salary—Commensurate with training and experience 
in reference, writing, editing fields. Send profile and 
full particulars to: Mr. Gordon Healey, Room 812, 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart St., Boston 
16, Mass. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN-— To be responsible 
for operations of county bookmobile with supervision 
of 1 children's librarian, 2 clerks, clerk-driver, pages. 
The neighboring Adirondacks and New England offer 
summer and winter sports, Tanglewood and other 
music and drama festivals, 3 hours from New York 
City. 37% hour week, 2 weeks vacation, plus 2 weeks 
administrative leave. 11 paid holidays, sick timé, New 
York State Health Insurance coverage, and New York 
State Retirement System plus Social Security. Salary: 
$5100 beginning for graduate of accredited library 
school with four years professional experience, Open 
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June 1, 1959. Write: Miss Leonore White, Director, 
Schenectady County Public Library, Union Street & 
Seward Place, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN. Professional training 
necessary. Salary dependent on experience, New book- 
mobile to be purchased soon. Erie County Library, 
800 Priestly Avenue, Erie, Pa. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Two-library system (new 
main building) serving charming, cultural commu- 
nity of 53,000. One hour from New York on Long 
Island's North Shore. Beginning salary $4800-$5200, 
depending upon experience. $5200 for two or more 
years appropriate experience. Five-day, 371 hour 
week, 1 month’s vacation, Social Security, N.Y. State 
Retirement, other fringe benefits, Excellent opportu- 
nity for young, alert professional (man preferred) ina 
variety of duties. Would be in charge of reference and 
circulation activities and would assist in publicity 
and supervision of clerical staff of 14 (in two li- 
braries). Automobile helpful but not essential. Fifth 
year degree and eligibility for New York State Cer- 
tification. Apply to Stanley A. Ransom, Director, 
Huntington Public Library, Huntington, L.I., N.Y. 

TWO POSITIONS: County Library serving 15 
branches, 2 hospitals, 165 schools. Assistant Director. 
Prefer branch or reference experience. $5122-$6214, 
in five steps. School Service Department Head, to 
supervise bookmobile service and render consultant 
help to teachers, $4654-$5616, in five steps. Bachelor’s 
and L.S. degrees required. Paid hospitalization, vaca- 
tion, sick leave, Social Security. Apply Director, Kent 
i Library, 740 Fuller, N. E., Grand Rapids 3, 


ich. 

HEAD OF CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE 
for medium-sized public library, Library degree re. 
quired, experience preferred. One month's vacation; 
sick leave; Blue Cross; 10 paid holidays; 38-hour, 
5-day week. Annual increments, Open August lst. 
Apply. Dorothy W. Budlong, Librarian, Elmwood 
Public Library, Providence 7, R. I. 

YOUTH LIBRARIAN for progressive new public 
library in beautiful suburban sea coast town of 
16,000, 45 min. north of Boston. Full responsibility 
for book selection, reference and advisory work with 
junior and senior high school students, Some adult 
reference. Position open now. Salary dependent on 
education and experience. Liberal fringe benefits. 
Apply to: Thomas J. Galvin, Chief Librarian, Abbot 
Public Library, Marblehead, Mass. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY CONSULTANT, Library Ex- 
tension Division, New York State Education Depart- 
ment. Opening for Senior Library Supervisor to assist 
in developing library systems and cooperative patterns 
of service as part of Federal Library Services Act 
program. Civil Service requirements: Possession of or 
eligibility for New York State Professional Librari- 
an's Certificate, a bachelor's degree, one full year of 
professional study in an approved library school, and 
three years of professional library experience includ- 
ing one year in an administrative capacity. Salary 
range, $6410-$7760. Excellent retirement plan, health 
insurance, Social Security and other employee bene- 
fits. Send resume to Personnel Officer, New York 
State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

DIRECTOR: B.L.S. Generous salary commensurate 
with experience. Challenging job with expanding 


small рту near New York City. Immediate. Write: 
Mrs. H. L. Hargest, Maywood Public Library, May- 
weod, N. J 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. To direct services in 


beautiful medium-sized children's department. Pro- 


fessional degree, experience desirable. One month 
vacation, 2 weeks sick leave. Beginning salary $4500 
or more depending on experience, Annual increments. 
Apply: Edward R. Dax, Librarian, Lancaster Free 
Public Library, Lancaster, Pa. 

DIRECTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROMOTION 
wanted by established eastern book publisher. Posi- 
поп involves office promotion and extensive travel. 
L.S. degree of equivalent educational background re- 
quired. Previous book promotion experience helpful. 
Excellent advancement opportunity for mature young 
lady. Salary open. Members of our staff know of this 
vacancy. If you wish your reply not to be submitted 
to certain firms, please so state—your wishes will be 
respected. Personal interviews arranged at your con- 
venience. B-175. 

CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN in attractive com- 
munity of 18,000, four miles south of Hartford. New 
position, new building, open in August. Duties will 
include work with adult and high school public. 
Interest in administrative problems desirable. Con- 
genial staff. 5th year L.S. degree and general experi- 
ence desired. Salary range, $4186-$5242. 38-hour 
week. Generous benefits include municipal pension, 
Social Security. Apply: Mrs. Marcella H. Anderson, 
Librarian, Wethersfield Public Library, Wethers- 
field 9, Conn. 


southeast 


REFERENCE INTEREST or experience? Service to 
120,000, primarily urban, needs Head Reference Li- 
brarian to succeed Mrs. Helen Holt, an excellent li- 
brarian who's retiring. L.S. degree required; Spring 
graduates may apply. Salary $4800 up; usual benefits. 
Position open now but can be delayed until early sum- 
mer. Apply: Robert R. McClarren, Huntington Pub- 
lic Library, Huntington 1, W.Va, 

FAIRFAX COUNTY PUBLIC LIBRARY, a fast- 
growing urban and rural county library system in 
Metropolitan Washington, D.C. has Social Security, 
liberal County retirement plan, and merit system; 12 
days sick leave, 12 days vacation leave first year plus 
bonus day added each succeeding year; 40-hour work 
week; partial payment of group hospitalization; an- 
nual increments; and excellent opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Apply Mrs. Mary K. McCulloch, Director. 
Branch Librarian II, salary $4488 per year minimum, 
depending on experience, in air-conditioned branch. 

THREE POSITIONS open in West Virginia's 
largest Public Library. Librarian Assistant (Book- 
mobile), Librarian Assistant (Children's), Librarian 
Assistant (Circulation), Salary $4350-$4950. Gradu- 
ation from an ALA accredited library school. Sick 
leave, retirement plan, Social Security, 5-day, 40-hour 
week, three week vacation. Write to: Director, Kana- 
wha County Public Library, Charleston, W.Va. 

CHILDREN'S WORK SUPERVISOR. . . . Start 
$6000 a year. 5th year L.S. degree plus three years 
experience in children's work field, including one year 
with a public library. Write Arlington County De- 
partment of Personnel, Court House Square, Arling- 
ton 1, Va. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN. Responsible for all cata- 
loging and other technical processes. Opportunity for 
teaching, academic rank. Some reference and circula- 
tion duties. Vacation allowance, Social Security, hos- 
pitalization. Master's degree required. Experience 
desirable but not essential. Salary open. Beginning 
Sept. l, 1959. Write: Dr. H. B. Heflin, President, 
State College, Glenville, W. Va. 
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REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy public library in 
capital city. Library degree required. Usual benefits. 
Congenial staff. Moderate living costs. Start at $4800 
up depending on background. Write: Dorothy Russell, 
Jefferson City and Cole County Libraries, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

CHIEF, TECHNICAL PROCESSES. Book order- 
ing, cataloging, processing, periodical reports, bind- 
ing and mending. Departmental staff of 7. $5980. 
$7020. L.S. degree required, cataloging experience es- 
sential. Apply. William W. Bryan, Librarian, Peoria 
Public Library, Peoria, Ill. 

HEAD, BUSINESS SECTION, Opportunity to or- 
ganize new service to business, industry, labor. Work 
in community as well as in library. $4000 section 
book budget, good existing collection. L.S. degree and 
reference experience required, specialized exper'- 
ence desirable. $5356-$6188. Apply: William W. 
Bryan, Librarian, Peoria Public Library, Peoria, Ill. 

NEWLY-CREATED OPPORTUNITY in rapidly 
growing engineering college for graduate of ac- 
credited library school. Position as yet undefined; 
dependent upon applicant's background in education 
and experience. Faculty status, tenure plan, five-day 
week or equivalent, four weeks vacation, sick-leave, 
health and life insurance, and retirement, Salary 
open; dependent on qualifications, Experience de- 
sirable but not necessary. Apply to Madeleine Gib- 
son, Librarian, Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology, Houghton, Mich. 

CATALOGER: Librarian I in the Technical Proc- 
esses Department. Fifth year degree required. Salary 
range $4560-$5520 depending upon experience. Forty- 
hour, five-day week—no Saturday nor evening hours. 
Liberal fringe benefits, Apply: Dan A. Williams, 
Director, Public Library of Des Moines, Des Moines 
9, Iowa. 

CIRCULATION AND REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
with library degree for liberal arts college. Faculty 
status, 10% months, Christmas and spring vaca- 
tions, salary open, Social Security and retirement 
program. Apply to: Dean Wendell S. Dysinger, Mac- 
Murray College, Jacksonville, Ill. 

ACQUISITIONS LIBRARIAN (the job is OK'd 
for fulltime now). B.A. and B.L.S. required. Salary 
$4719 to $5356 in 4 steps; start higher than be- 
ginning rate, for prof. experience in Acquisitions or 
related work. 40 hr. week, good working conditions, 
very congenial staff. Apply to: Phyllis Pope, City 
Librarian, Pontiac City Libraries, 47 Williams St., 
Pontiac, Mich. 

TECHNICAL PROCESSING DIRECTOR with 
cataloging background to head department serving 
two college libraries. Consolidation in view upon 
completion of new library building now starting. 
Rapidly expanding situation with opportunities for 
development in college and cultural center. L.S. 
degree with experience. 40-hour, 5-day week, 4-weeks 
vacation. Social Security, retirement, sick leave. 
Write: J. W. Pirie, Librarian, Flint College of The 
University of Michigan, Flint 3, Mich. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN, medium-sized library. 
Opportunity to use initiative in developing own de- 
partment, no cataloging. L.S. degree, previous ex- 
perience desirable. Salary $4400, more depending on 
the qualifications of the applicant. Sick leave, good 
state retirement system, 4 weeks' vacation, Position 
open immediately. Apply: Librarian, Carnegie Public 
Library, Marion, Ohio. 
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DIRECTOR for East Central Regional Library, 
3 county area of approx. 45,000 population, 45 miles 
north of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Salary: to $6000. 
Give qualifications, experience, recent photo or snap- 
shot. Apply at once to: Mrs. R. B. Ernst, Secretary, 
East Central Regional Library, 309 5th Ave., S.W., 
Cambridge, Minn. 

HEAD OF CATALOG DEPARTMENT—For li- 
brary system in city of 80,000. Order work and 
cataloging for eight libraries. All the advantages of 
metropolitan area. Responsible position. Good sal- 
ary. State Retirement. Five-day week. Write: Li- 
brarian, Cleveland Heights Public Library, Cleveland 
Heights 18, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN—College graduate with 
major in science, 2 years chemistry preferred. Ex- 
perience or training in writing abstracts or reports. 
Duties include conducting literature searches for 
technical and marketing departments, cataloging, 
answering reference questions, and assuming super- 
vision of library in absence of librarian. Prefer un- 
der 30. Salary: $5500-$6000. B-174. 

GROSSE POINTE PUBLIC LIBRARY. Two 
Branch librarians for suburban community of 65,000. 
Under 45 with Bachelors and L.S. Degrees. Be- 
ginning salary up to $7040 depending upon experi- 
ence and background credit for military service. 
Allowance for additional graduate level training. 
Annual increments, 4 weeks vacation, 5-day week, 
sick leave, Social Security, and good retirement plan. 
An unusual opportunity in one of America's finest 
library-use communities. For additional information 
and application forms, write Robert M. Orr, Direc- 
tor, Grosse Pointe Public Library, 10 Kercheval, 
Grosse Point 36, Mich. 

CHIEF, EXTENSION SERVICES. Beginning 
salary up to $7185 with 10 years experience, annual 
increments to $8705. To supervise a branch depart- 
ment of 6 school housed branches and a downtown 
branch, a school service department providing service 
to over 40 elementary schools and hospital service to 
4 hospitals. Art, Music and Drama Assistant. Begin- 
ning salary up to $5950 depending upon experience 
and background. To assume primary responsibility 
for the music and record collection. School Service 
Assistant, Public Library Extension Department. Be- 
ginning salary up to $5950 depending upon experience 
and background. To supervise selection and distribu- 
tion of juvenile books for use in elementary schools; 
to provide advisory service for principals and teach- 
ers. All positions require a Bachelor's and L. S. de- 
gree. Credit for military experience. Annual incre- 
ments. Allowance for additional graduate level train- 
ing. 4 weeks vacation. 5-day week, sick leave, So- 
cial Security, and good retirement plan. New air- 
conditioned library as part of new educational-cul- 
tural center. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN IV—Coordinator of library services. 
$6500. Age limit—up to 45. Must have 5th year degree 
from accredited library school. Must meet residence 
requirements. Applications being accepted until June 
5th. For application and further information contact 
City of Livonia, Civil Service Commission, 32912 
Five Mile, Livonia, Mich. GArfield 1-2000. 

POPULAR LIBRARY HEAD. Salary $5920-$6750. 
5th year degree plus З or more years publicelibrary 
experience or equivalent. Selection of adult fiction 
and popular nonfiction, films, records; planning wli- 
brary adult education activities (8 Great Books). 
20 days vacation, Social Security and state pension, 
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Blue Cross and Blue Shield, 9 paid holidays, 12 days 
sick leave cumulative to 60 days in 5 years. Apply: 
Alta Parks, Assistant Director, Gary Public Library, 
Gary, Ind. 

WHERE ARE 2 imaginative librarians with ideas 
and conviction to run a two-year LSA Project to 
demonstrate QUALITY service to adults in a beauti- 
ful, rural Wisconsin county? Project is follow-up to 
ALA Library Community Project activities. Assistant 
Director, beginning salary $5000, will have high- 
level responsibilities for planning and study. Book- 
mobile Librarian, beginning salary, $4500, will also 
have fine professional opportunities. 5th year degree 
required. 40 hour week, OASI, sick leave, 4 week 
vacation. Open now. For details apply: Mrs. Ella 
Veslak, Director, Shawano City-County Library, 
Shawano, Wis. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for busy and progres- 
sive library on North Shore. Library degree required. 
Salary $4725-$5625 depending upon experience. 
Month’s vacation, sick leave, and retirement benefits. 
Apply: Joseph M. Pollock, Librarian, Highland Park 
Public Library, Highland Park, Ill. 

ASSISTANT MEDICAL LIBRARIAN: F s 
A.B.L.S., required, certification desirable. Large Hos- 
pital and Clinic; 26,000. Cataloging and reference. 
Includes retirement, Social Security, sick leave and va- 
cation. Salary: $4800. 40 hr. week. Apply: Librarian, 
Henry Ford Hospital, 2799 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, 

ich 


ich. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIANS wanted for one new Sr. 
H.S., three new Jr. H.S., and one established Jr. 
H.S. libraries. Clerical assistance. No study halls. No 
cataloging. Beginning salary $4300-$4975 for 4 yr. de- 
gree holders, and $4600-$5275 for 5 yr. degree hold- 
ers, depending upon previous experience. Applicants 
must be graduates of accredited library school and 
be eligible to hold a Michigan teaching certificate. 
Senior high school librarians to spend 1959.60 year 
selecting and preparing collection for school to open 
in September 1960. Write Director, Kalamazoo 
(Michigan) Public Library. 

EXPERIENCED HEAD of Schools Department to 
inaugurate new position in combined public and 
school library system. Inquire Director, Kalamazoo 
(Michigan) Public Library. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Small Liberal Arts Col. 
lege. Master's. Cataloging required. Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, TIAA, Social Security. 40 hour week, 1 
month's vacation. Salary based on qualifications. Ap- 
ply: Librarian, Hiram College Library, Hiram, Ohio. 

CIRCULATION-REFERENCE LIBRARIAN in 
small men's college, attractive community near Mt. 
Vernon, Central Ohio. L.S. degree or experience. 
Minimum salary $4500 plus 744% retirement con- 
tribution, 8 weeks vacation. Position open Sept. 1 or 
earlier. Apply: Edward C. Heintz, Librarian, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN- To direct children's 
work in new building. Lovely residential community 
of 25,000 near Detroit. Salary: $4700-$5200, depend- 
ing on experience; annual increments. Library Sci- 
ence degree required. Library has book collection of 
62,000, full-time staff of 14; 4 weeks vacation, 5-day 
week, Social Security, good retirement plan, group 
insurance. Write: Librarian, Baldwin Public Library, 
Birmingham, Mich. 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL PROCESSES for fast- 
gréwing public library in state capital and university 
community of 125,000. Processing 22,000 volumes this 
year. Salary range $6072-$6996 plus longevity incre- 


ments, State retirement system, Social Security, 22 
working days vacation. Start early 1960. Also Branch 
Librarian $5244-$6036 and Bookmobile Librarian 
$4728-$5460. Interview at ALA Conference can be 
arranged. Write: Bernard Schwab, Director, Madison 
Public Library, 206 N. Carroll St., Madison 3, Wis. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN’S WORK—Responsible for 
planning and carrying out children’s work and book 
selection for main library and providing guidance to 
two branches. $5200 to start; L.S. degree required; 
2 yrs. experience preferred. Beautiful suburb only 
% hour by “L” from cultural activities of Chicago. 
Oak Park Public Library, 834 Lake St., Oak Park, 
Ill. 

ADULT BOOKS REVIEWER in the Booklist office 
at ALA Hdqtrs, Read, evaluate, and annotate adult 
books for entry in the Booklist. Required: L.S, de- 
gree; book judgment; ability to write annotations; 
public library experience. 35 hr. wk.; beginning 
salary $5100. Position open October 1. Apply: Edi- 
tor, The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
American Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11. 

TWO POSITIONS OPEN. Catalog Librarian and 
Circulation Librarian for college library of 115,000 
vols. serving student body of 4000. Accredited L.S. 
degree required; experience essential for catalog posi- 
tion, experience desirable for position in Circulation. 
Good opportunity for the right persons for advance- 
ment to department head. Salary $4500 and up; So- 
cial Security and state retirement. Apply: H. W. 
Apel, Librarian, Marshall College Library, Hunting- 
ton 1, W. Va. 


southwest 


THE EL PASO PUBLIC LIBRARY needs a head 
for the General Reference Department (salary 
$4800) ; a head for the Catalog Department (salary 
$4800); and an assistant librarian (salary $5500). 
Professional training and experience required. Ex- 
cellent climate, good working conditions, If you are 
interested, write Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, El Paso 
Public Library, El Paso, Tex. 

TRINITY UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. Two posi- 
tions in one of Southwest's leading liberal arts in- 
stitutions. TIAA, Social Security, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield. Associate Librarian in charge of Readers 
Services, Salary $5500 upward depending upon train- 
ing and experience. Rank, Ass’t Prof. Circulation 
Librarian, Salary $4400 upward depending upon 
training and experience. Rank, Instructor. Open 
August 1. Apply: John C. Abbott, Librarian, Trinity 
University, San Antonio 12, Tex. 


mountain plains 


JULY 1. DIRECTOR'S POSITION in County Library 
at Reno, Nevada. 4 years professional experience with 
good background in administration. 15 days annual 
vacation after one year. 15 days sick leave per year, 
and retirement program. Beginning salary $6500, with 
annual increases. Write: Washoe County Library, 
P.O. Box 2151, Reno, Nev. 

JULY 1. JUVENILE SERVICES LIBRARIAN in 
County Library with some work in extension, Library 
degree but not professional experience required, 15 
days annual vacation after one year, 15 days sick 
leave per year and retirement program. Beginning 
salary $4500 with annual increases, Write: Washoe 
County Library, P.O. Box 2151, Reno, Nev. 
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pacific northwest 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR in library serv- 
ing capital city of 25,000. Should have library train- 
ing approved college. Prefer degree, experience. 
Salary open. Would be directly responsible to city 
library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, Secretary, 
Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
has vacancy for cataloger. Ideal location; new li- 
brary building; excellent working conditions; good 
beginning salary with or without experience. One 
month vacation, excellent health insurance plan, 
Social Security, optional teachers retirement. B-173. 

WANTED: Circulation Assistant with promotional 
ability. Graduate of an accredited library school, 
salary open, Benefits: one month's vacation, hospitali- 
zation, sick leave, and retirement. Librarian, Parmly 
Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

FAVORABLE OPPORTUNITIES for senior li- 
brarians with considerable experience in the Library 
Association of Portland (Multnomah County Li- 
brary), Portland, Oregon, at salaries ranging from 
$4320 to $5400. Positions also available for recent 
library school graduates at salaries from $4140 to 
$4500. There will be openings in adult and children's 
work in branches and bookmobiles, and in subject 
departments and the Popular Library at Central. Ап 
extensive program of branch development is under 
way, with the third new branch in two years ded- 
icated on March 31. Work on the fourth will start 
later in the year. Members of the professional staff 
have four weeks vacation, sick leave rights, а 37% 
hour week, Social Security, a private carrier pension 
plan, and a medical and hospitalization plan. The Li- 
brary owns a cottage for staff use at Neah-Kah-nie 
Beach. Portland lies between Mt. Hood, sixty miles 
east and the Pacific Ocean, ninety miles west, in the 
beautiful Pacific Northwest. For further information 
write Katherine Anderson, Personnel Officer, Library 
Association of Portland, Portland 5, Ore. 

OREGON STATE LIBRARY has two positions 
open in the Extension Division; Librarian III and 
IV. Salary range—Lbn. IIT, $400-$480 (4 yrs. ex- 
perience) ; Lbn. IV, $440-$550 (6 yrs. experience). 
Graduate accredited library school. Public Library 
exp. preferred, Write to: Miss Eloise Ebert, State 
Librarian, Salem, Ore. 


far west 


GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA Library sys- 
tem has professional positions open in several depart- 
ments. 


Supervising Librarian $5592-$6192 
Branch Librarian $5076-$6168 
Senior Librarian $4836-$5868 
Junior Librarian $4380-$5328 


5-step scale with advancement to 2nd step after 
6 months. Can hire above lst step depending upon 
educational training and experience, 40-hour, 5-day 
week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days vacation; state 
retirement system, and health insurance available. 
For application and details write Director of Library 
Service, Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Market and Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, Calif. 

JUNE GRADUATES—Pomona Public Library in 
Southern California wants two junior librarians at 
beginning salary $4614; Children’s Assistant for lively 
children’s program under top-notch supervision; 
Reader’s Assistant for reference and reader’s advisory 
work, every chance for advancement, Applications 
from both sexes welcome. Growing community 30 miles 
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from metropolitan Los Angeles, offers the best in 
southland living near mountains, desert, and sea- 
shore. Expanding library program, 3 weeks vacation, 
benefits. Apply Raymond M. Holt, City Librarian, 
Pomona, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I for adult department of library in 
growing southern California city of 23,000. Require 
library degree. Experience not necessary. Pleasant 
living conditions, fringe benefits. Salary $4320-$5160. 
Apply: Mrs, Ethel Swanger, Librarian, Orange, Calif. 

WHAT DO YOU want from life? If you’re looking 
for a rewarding and challenging position working 
with children perhaps we can help. The Visalia Pub- 
lic Library needs a friendly and interested Children’s 
Librarian who will further an active children’s pro- 
gram in a pleasant and growing San Joaquin Valley 
community. Library degree required. Beginning salary 
$4200. Apply to Mrs. Phoebe M. Winkler, Visalia 
Public Library, Visalia, Calif. 

INTERESTING POSITION in growing Horticul- 
tural and Agricultural Research Library. Background 
in Biological Sciences—Degree in L. S. from ac- 
credited school. Experience іп cataloging—duties 
varied. Challenging opportunity to serve congenial 
Research Staff. Salary dependent on qualifications. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS-— Young adult librari- 
ans-General librarians. If southern California appeals 
to you as a place to live and if you are interested in 
challenging work im an expanding library system, 
write The Long Beach Public Library, Long Beach 2, 
Calif. Professional degree required. Salary range 
$378-$461. 

CITY LIBRARIAN. Head library service for City 
of Berkeley, California, population 120,000. Salary 
range $710-862, Education and experience required: | 
College graduation and completion one year graduate 
study in accredited library school; at least five years 
recent administrative public library experience. Maxi- 
mum age 50 years. File applications by July 31. 
Write: President, Board of Library Trustees, Berke- 
ley Public Library, Berkeley, Calif. 


canada 


MEDICINE HAT PUBLIC LIBRARY requires a 
Children’s Librarian interested in Bookmobile work. 
Qualifications: College degree, B.L.S., no experience 
required. Pension plan, sick pay, 5% day, 361% hour 
week. Starting salary: $3600-$5400. Apply to Chief 
Librarian, Medicine Hat Public Library, Medicine 
Hat, Alberta. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
ENERGETIC YOUNG LIBRARIAN, M.S. in L.S., 


experienced in public library, senior high and junior 
high library service, desires position in public library 
or senior high school library in southern California. 
Present salary $7500. Available September 1959. 
B-24-W. 

MAN, 32, married, MALS, expect subject field MA 
in June, desires administrative position in college 
library or reference with opportunity for administra- 
tive advancement. Four years experience, two as 
college reference librarian. B-25-W. : 

TEACHING POSITION and/or college library 
position desired. MALS and four years experience in 
school, college, and public libraries. Can be at ALA 
Washington for interview. B-26-W. 

COLLEGE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION or Li- 
brary Science Instruction. M.S.L.S., Ph.D., Mgn, mar- 
ried, 54, 14 years’ teaching experience, mostly college 
and university. 5 years’ college library administrat$en. 
Extensive travel U.S. and abroad. Knowledge of 
foreign languages. B-23-W. 
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New Abingdon Children’s Books 


LID 





Bobby’s Neighbors 


Joyce Boyle. Illus. by Hertha Depper. 
Bobby’s activities will be exciting to all 
youngsters. Ages 4-7; Grades N-II. $2 


Wanted: a Brother 
Gina Bell. Illus. by George Wilde. Tim- 
othy discovers a sister is almost as good 
as a brother. An easy-to-read book. $1.50 


A Yankee Musket 
Hildreth Wriston. Illus. by Jo Polseno. 
Stephen's adventures during the Revolu- 


tionary War. Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $3 


A Is for Apple and Why 


Solveig Paulson Russell. Illus. by Robt. 
Jones. The interesting story of our alpha- 
bet. Ages 7 up; Grades II-VI. $2 


They Sang a New Song 
Ruth MacKay. Illus. by Gordon Laite. 
Stories that give pictures of the times and 
events that led to the writing of 20 great 
hymns. Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $3.50 


Who Has Seen the Wind? 


Marion Conger. Illus. by Susan Perl. Who 

has seen the wind? No one could tell 

Mary, until she asked the wind itself. 
Ages 4-7; Grades N-II. $2 


Friends Around 


the World 
Helen Doss. Illus. by Audrie L. Knapp. 
A delightful presentation showing that all 
children, though different, are much alike. 
Ages 4-7; Grades N-II. $1.50 


All on the Team 


Frances Fox Sandmel. Illus. by Sylvia 
Roman. The story of two boys growing up 
side by side in differing religious faiths. 

Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $2.50 


Victory at Bear Cove 
Elsa Pedersen. Illus. by Edward Shenton. 
An Indian family learns to accept the 
presence of white men—a story of life in 
Alaska. Ages 10 up; Grades V-IX. $3 


Lewis and Clark, 


Explorers to the West 
Madge Haines and Leslie Morrill. Illus. 
by William Hutchinson. A “Makers of 
America" book. 

Ages 8-12; Grades IV-VI. $1.75 


All titles published August 10th except 
THey SANG A NEw Sone, which is pub- 
lished in late fall. All copies clothbound. 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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Pioneering. the Modern (Pace. in 
BINDING 


N HERTZBERG New Method is happy to have been able to pioneer and 


develop another big forward advancement in library binding. 


CRITERION MAGAZINE BINDING 


ш The binding industry as a whole has long been looking for a magazine 
binding that would be less expensive in cost, but still be top quality. Now 
through standardization Hertzberg New Method can bring you superior 


fine high quality binding at one set price, and no extras of any kind. 


Ш CRITERION gives you economy plus, if you do not as yet have complete 


information, write today or call us collect at CHestnut 5-7131. 
FREE—Librarians Memo Pad—W rite for it! 


HERZBERG-NEW METHOD, INC. 


Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, Ill. 


Serving libraries for over 150 years! 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 50 E. HURON ST. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
JULY-AUGUST COVER Washington Office: The Coronet, 200 C Street, S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 


Mrs. Lillian Batchelor asks 





Council to permit the Amer- ARTICLES 

ican Association of School Li- 

brarians to seek departmental 591 Highlights of the Washington Conference 
status in the National Educa- 

tion Association while remain- 609 New ALA Officers and Council Members 


ing a division of the American 
Library Association. Mrs. Bat- 
chelor is chairman of AASL’s 
NEA Affiliation Committee, 


611 A Small Library Reaches Out, Mrs. Hugh F. McNamer 





which has been working for a 615 National Library Week 1959 

number of years to make this 

action possible. After brief dis- 619 Newly Elected Division Officers 

cussion, AASL’s request was 

approved by Council. 620 (Guide to Library Equipment and Supplies 
DEPARTMENTS 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 

journal of the American Library 572 The Bulletin Board 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors' 


576 Free for All 


opinions should be regarded as 581 Washington Report 
their own unless ALA endorse- 

ment is noted. 587 Editorial 
Acceptance of an advertisement 588 Memo to Members 


does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 


Eh 639 Reference Services 
brary Association, 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 640 Public Libraries 


dexed in Education Index and 


Library Literature. А microfilm 641 State Libraries 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 642 Classified Advertisements 
: Samray Smith EDITOR 
е 
ш C. J. Ноу ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Margaret Coughlin PUBLICATIONS ASSISTANT 
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A Guidebook for Trustees of North Carolina 
Public Libraries has been published by the In- 
stitute of Government, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill (88 p., processed, $2). 
Thus North Carolina joins such states as Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, Washington, and Wisconsin, all of which 
have produced trustee handbooks, in the last 
ten years. The action program of the American 
Association of Library Trustees recognizes the 
importance of these publications and encourages 
their preparation. 


* 
William J. Barrow, a document restorer asso- 


ciated with the Virginia State Library in Rich- 
mond, has been studying the deterioration of 


paper in library books, particularly in those of 
the last fifty years, under a grant from the 
Council on Library Resources. His findings, too 
devastating to summarize here, are reported in 
“Permanence in Book Papers,” Science, April 
24, 1959. The article was written in collaboration 
with Reavis C. Sproull. The Council has made 
a new grant to the library to enable Mr. Barrow 
to continue his work. 


* 


The second annual report of the Council on 
Library Resources has been published. Without 
minimizing the important work the Council is 
doing, it is fair to say that one of its chief values 
is the broad view of library problems which 
these reports make available to the thoughtful 
reader. 

This second report gives details on grants of 
$403,361 in support of 32 projects, as compared 
with $192,400 in support of four projects re- 
ported during the first year. The Council began 
operation in 1956 with a grant of $5 million from 
the Ford Foundation to be expended over a five- 
year period; obviously its program is moving into 
high gear. 

The Council has recently announced a grant 
of $84,600 to the University of Chicago for a 
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Gerstenslager 


BOOKMOBILES 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
Wooster, Ohio 
Established 1860 





CHEERS 


Library extension depart- 
ments giving three cheers 
for Gerstenslager Bookmobiles 
can give you a good reason 
for each cheer: (1) Attractive 
styling and appearance; (2) 
High standards of excellence 
in lighting, shelving, and other 
equipment; (3) Durability of 
construction that keeps main- 
tenance expense at low levels. 
Write for our illustrated Book- 
mobile brochure. 
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study of library materials in relation to teaching 
needs. This study, to be directed by Herman 
H. Fussler of the University of Chicago Library, 
is closely related to the one of selective book re- 
tirement already announced. 


* 


Earlier this year CBS-TV presented a panel dis- 
cussion, "Are We Underrating Our Libraries?" 
Panel members were Francis R. St. John of the 
Brooklyn Public Library; Alex Drogichen of the 
Queens Borough Public Library; Catharine 
Heinz, librarian at Mutual of New York; and 
Dr. George Royer of American Cyanamid. The 
Special Libraries Association was instrumental 
in arranging this program and purchased a 
print of the telecast. Since the discussion was 
on the professional problems of librarians and 
was not limited to special librarianship, SLA 
has decided to deposit the film at the ALA head- 


quarters library, from which it is available on 


loan. 


* 


The hard work and excellent planning of the 
Joint Committee on the Union List of Serials has 
been rewarded by a grant of $244,651 from the 
Council on Library Resources, which will make 
possible the publication of a third edition of the 
Union List of Serials. The project, which is 
expected to take three to four years, will be 
carried out for the Joint Committee by the Li- 
brary of Congress under the supervision of John 
W. Cronin, director of the processing department. 

The basic plan worked out by the committee 
duing the Midwinter Meeting will be adhered 
to. The grant provides for the consolidation into 
one alphabet of available information regarding 
holdings by U. S. and Canadian libraries of 
serials which commenced publication prior to 
1950. Part of this information will be taken from 
the second edition of the Union List and its two 
supplements; library holdings of an estimated 
15,000 additional titles will be compiled from 
the National Union Catalog, other publications, 
and reports from participating libraries. 

An edition of 2500 copies is contemplated, and 
it is expected that the Council grant will hold 
the selling price of the 4000-5000 page volume 
to about $50. 

New Serial Titles, published by the Library 
of Cgngress, will record library holdings of 
serials which began publication after 1950. It is 
арагі of the Joint Committee’s plan to increase 
the completeness and utility of this publication. 
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Demco Catalog Card stock 15 made 
from 100% cotton fiber to provide 
an excellent typing surface and 
superior erasing qualities. All cut- 
ting of cards is done in Demco's own 
plant under perfect atmospheric con- 
trol...all cards are uniform in size 
for perfect fitting into catalog draw- 
ers...holes in cards are drill punched 
for smooth edges and perfect align- 
ment. Yes, for the best... be sure to 
buy Demco Catalog Cards. 


Write for Samples and Prices 
Z LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wis. • New Haven 2, Conn. 
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*Books Are Being Read" is the reassuring title 
of Occasional Paper No. 8 published by the Uni- 
versity of California Library at Los Angeles. This 
report of the findings of a questionnaire designed 
to find out *facts about student reading habits 
and student opinion of library service" is availa- 
ble from the Librarian, University of» California, 
Los Angeles 24. Mimeographed, 46 p., $1.00 
(make checks payable to the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California). 


A union list of scientific and technical periodicals 
in the libraries of greater Cincinnati and vicinity 
has been published under the auspices of the 
Cincinnati Chapter of the Special Libraries As- 
sociation. Obtainable at $10.00 from the library 
of the Occupational Health Field Headquarters, 
1014 Broadway, Cincinnati 2; 144 p. litho- 
graphed, paper-bound. 
Жж 


A very welcome publication is Basic Concepts of 
Information Retrieval, by William J. Turanski. 
A primer which never hesitates to state what is 
obvious to the experts, it begins as follows: 
“The problem of information retrieval concerns 
gaining access to various subclasses of a large 
class of objects; this given class of objects will 


be called the library. More specifically, the access 
is to be effected by means of descriptions, 
either complete or partial, of the subclasses 
desired. Thus, information retrieval deals with 
processes leading from the description to the 
selection of a subclass." It is the first of a series 
“aimed at providing a broad theoretical founda- 
tion for the problem of information retrieval," 
and is published by Remington Rand Univac, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


* 


A Directory of Institutional Photoduplication 
Services in the United States has been compiled 
by Cosby Brinkley, head of the University of 
Chicago Library Photoduplication Services, under 
the auspices of the Copying Methods Section of 
the Resources and Technical Services Division. . 
The 24-page publication consists of a tabular 
listing. of the services avallable and current 
prices charged by 75 institutions providing good 
facilities; addresses of these and of 149 other 
institutions reporting limited facilities are in- 
cluded. Price, $1.00 in cash, money order, or 
check made payable to the University of Chicago 
Library (no stamps). Address orders to Photo- 
duplication Service, University of Chicago Li- 
brary, Swift Hall, Chicago М 





СА df Ron M guarantee 


* Prompt renewals of standing orders 


* Lowest prices consistent with excellent service 


o Careful attention to claims 


© Serials from any part of the world 


Ask for our new 20 page brochure 


“Serial Services" 


STECHERT-HAENER, mc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


Hio Worlds Leading р ЕГЕУ. Гаи 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


BENE pM РЕСЕ 
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A] Vilas, an 11-year-old student of Public School 
98 in Brooklyn, won a copy of Call of the 
Wild for an essay on libraries entered in a Na- 
tional Library Week competition. He wrote: “То 
me the public library is a place where I can 
go to rub away the loneliness I sometimes feel. 
To me the library is a place where you are not 
bothered. You can take a book and read it if you 
like. It is а place where you can make many 
friends. Many of the friends I have now I met 
at the library. These friends I have met in books 
of history, mystery, fiction, and humor." 


NTELLIGENT 
ADULTS 
WANTED 














For Further 
igh Commission As Sub- Information 
Earn High Commissi | Write Dept. N. 
scription Agent, Full or Part Time. Post Office Box 
ality Juvenile 1379, Grand 
Introduce Quali FM Central Station, 
Publication in Your Community. New York 17, 
N.Y. 






















A postcard will bring our 
illustrated folder and cur- 
rent price list. 


P Slyd-In Products 


LAZY SUSAN TIER TABLE DISPLAYER 
for unusual eye-catching displays 


of books 


SHELF PARTITION UNIT 
for worry-free shelving of 
records, pamphlets, periodicals 
and picture books. 


You'll find things easier 
with HOL-DEX” 


А CEL-U-DEX PRODUCT 


• self-adhesive + transparent 
* insertable LABEL HOLDER 


Label clean and quick. 

Just press on. 

Mars nothing, no holes. 

Inserts slip in or out. 

A seamless plastic tube. 

Lengths to 36” avallable. 

At your stationer, or write 

for sample and folder.. 
aay 70 E 
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LABEL A DESK TRAY KEEP TRACK OF 
A SHELF, А DESK STOCK OR PARTS TEMPORARY LABEUNG OR IN A WAREHOUSE 
SEE HOW EASY 
2 1 
| А great reader's guide and librarian's helper 
ae | on open and stack shelves, in reference rooms, 
| оп card cabinets, bulletin boards, etc. 
Insert label. 
' Use Hol-Dex transparent, insertable Label 
| Holders on shelves, binders, boxes, bins, trays, 
YJ E desks, drawers, cabinets, charts, switchboards. 
ы 2 | Identifies — classifies. 
- 7 Labels stay clean and legible. Easy to change. 
©. "EO Self-adhesive Hol-Dex sticks anywhere, won't 
(^y, А mar. Easy to remove. Eight transparent colors 
<и permit color coding. Made in 3$, 14°, 34°, 1°, 
Strip bocking. and 2° widths. Standard length six inches. Cut 


>. into 3 two-inch, 6 one-inch units, etc. Lengths 
And stick it fast to 36° available. 


with a finger touch! 


CEL-U-DEX corporation 


NEW WINDSOR, NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


Order our 







and our 





2307 Princess Ann St., Greensboro, N. C. 
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Let's Talk to Our Public 

The articles *Mighty Mike Helps the Public 
Library" by Evelyn and Ralph Edwards and 
Anne M. Farrell's article *Public Relations on 
Nothing a Year," which appeared in the May 
issue warmed the cockles of this Scotch-Irish 
heart. These particular subjects are dear to my 
heart, for in a two-year administration of a small 
county library, I have tried to take public library 
service via the media of radio, press, booklists, 
and exhibits beyond the library's four walls. 

Unfortunately, we librarians have become 
adept at chatting with each other but have, on 
the whole, remained “clinging vines" when 
chatting with the public, particularly that por- 
tion of the public which never crosses the li- 
brary’s threshold. 

Librarianship will never really “arrive” in this 
bureaucratic society of ours until, like Phil 
Ogilvie and Anne Farrell, we give strength to 
our convictions, overcome the fear of the sound 
of our own voices, and we are willing to stare 
“politics” in the face and blink back. 

ApELAIDE McLarty 
Onslow County Public Library 
Jacksonville, North Carolina 


“Mighty Mike Helps the Public Library” is an 
outstanding contribution to library literature. 1 
have been calling it to the attention of librarians 
and trustees since first reading it. I sincerely 
hope that practicing librarians and library edu- 
cators will take this article to heart. What was 
accomplished in Georgia can be accomplished 
elsewhere. Phil Ogilvie’s philosophy of library 
service was quickly identified in the good work 
he did in developing a regional library program 
in North Carolina. That same underlying philos- 
ophy of librarianship and service made the 
radio program a success and won the support of 
the Edwardses. 

The fine cooperation of all media of com- 
munication as displayed during the two success- 
ful National Library Weeks should be a chal- 
lenge to all in the library profession. Librarians 
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should take a long look at their sales technique 
and library schools should consider the empha- 
sis or the lack of emphasis which is being given 
to the philosophy of library service and to public 
relations. 

EvizaBetH Н. Hucuey, state librarian 

North Carolina State Library 

Raleigh, North Carolina 


ALA Article in Congressional Record 


Senator Lister Hill of Alabama, an honorary 
life member of ALA, agreed with Miss McLarty 
and Mrs. Hughey about the value of the Edwards’ 
article. On June 1 he said in the Senate: 

“Mr. President, as my colleagues know, I have 
always had a deep personal interest in improving 
and expanding library facilities and library 
services for our people. I am proud to have - 
been the author im the Senate of the Library, 
Services Act and to have played a part in help- 
ing to create such library programs as that today 
serving the community of Tifton in the State 
of Georgia, the immediate and esteemed neighbor 
of my home State of Alabama. 

“The town of Tifton is a fine, progressive 
municipality in the center of a large rural trade 
area. Tifton and the surrounding five counties 
are served by the 30th regional library to be 
created in Georgia under the Library Services 
Act. More than 100,000 books were circulated in 
the first 2 months after this library was estab- 
lished and the facility has made possible a fuller 
life for thousands in this section of the South. 

“A major part of the credit for the outstanding 
success of this regional library has been the 
energetic efforts of one man. Mr. Philip S. 
Ogilvie has performed an unusually effective 
service to the people of Tifton, Ga., by teaming 
the magic medium of radio with the public li- 
brary in a campaign to encourage the use of 
library facilities. 

“The story of Mr. Ogilvie’s outstanding service 
has been effectively told by Mr. Ralph Edwards, 
president and general manager of radio station 
WWGS in Tifton, and Mrs. Edwards writing in 
the ALA Bulletin of May 1959. 

“I ask unanimous consent that this story be 
printed in the Appendix of the Record." 

Mr. Ogilvie, who is now librarian of the Roa- 
noke, Va., Public Library, made the following 
statement to the press after publication of the 
article in the Congressional Record: 

“I deeply appreciate Senator Hill's generous 
comments, but I feel it should be stated tlfat my 
radio work in Tifton could not have been dome 
at all, much less effectively, except for the as- 
sistance made available through the Library 
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Services Act of which Senator Hill was the 
champion in the Senate. It is a pity that so 
few people realize, as he does, that the public 
libraries of our country offer a unique educa- 
tional service that cannot be duplicated by any 
other institution in our society. It extends itself 
to every member of society irrespective of age, 
sex, creed or class, so that all may aspire through 
it to a fuller, happier life in accordance with 
their personal needs." 


‘Joie de Livres” 


“Joie de Livres” by Florence S. Craig was a joy 
to read! From personal experience I should say 
that the high-school counselor can give us most 
help in recruiting. In my day there was no such 
help for the high-school student, and I had 
-eight years of teaching and business experience 
and two degrees before I realized that the library 
was the place for me. Much later I was recruited 
for work in the library here by a branch librar- 
ian who was doing a superb job in temporary 
quarters in a school basement. 

One of the most lively presentations of library 
work appeared in the American Girl for January 
1959. It is entitled “Children’s Librarian” and 
is by Elizabeth Larimore. This article even 
suggests writing to ALA! 

Mrs. H. P. HOPPER 
Washington, D.C. 


A very good suggestion, and one that is followed 
by about five thousand people every year, in- 
cluding counselors, librarians, and individuals in- 
terested in using this information. —Ep. 


Whitby on Russian Libraries 

Any article reporting authoritatively on Russian 
libraries, as does Thomas Whitby’s in the June 
ALA Bulletin, is a welcome addition to library 
literature. Because such information is scarce, 
I think it is worth while calling attention to 
Whitby’s more comprehensive account, “Li- 
braries and Bibliographical Projects in the Com- 
munist Bloc," which he contributed to Iron 
Curtains and Scholarship. The published pro- 
ceedings of this University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School conference contain in addition to 
Whitby's paper many others which bear on the 
use of books and deal with other phases of 
scholarship in the Soviet Union today. 

Howarp W. WINGER 
Graduate Library School 
: The University of Chicago 

М4 Whitby’s report (ALA Bulletin, June 1959) 
on the libraries of the USSR has given us much 
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AND GREATER ECONOMYS 


be run as such — good business practice 
requires that the greatest return be ob- 
tained for each dollar spent. 


When it comes to purchasing binding — 
whether in the form of prebound new 
books or rebinding of old books — 
greatest value is obtained by placing 
your orders only with Certified Binders 
who are obligated to process your work 
according to the "Standards" issued by 
the Library Binding Institute. 


Of all the literature published by LBI 
these "Standards" are the most important 
and a MUST reading for every librarian. 
Other LBI material includes lists of 
Certified Binders, Brochures, Posters, 
Educational Slides, Movies, etc. АП of 
these are available to you without charge 
or obligation. We urge you to write today. 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON 9, MASS. 
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to think about. Particularly stimulating is his 
juxtaposition of "the expressed need of the 
people"—our way, as we see it, and “political 
administrative districting"—their way, as we see 
it. Unfortunately, the elements thus juxtaposed 
are not really opposites and a comparison of 
them alone would be logically unsound. 

It would be most interesting to learn what role 
is played in Soviet public library life by what 
we would call the *expressed need of the peo- 
ple." Insofar as it exists, how does it compare 
with American customs and practices? It would 
perhaps be even more valuable to identify and 
examine those facets of our own public library 
situation which most nearly correspond to “po- 
litical administrative districting.” 

SIDNEY L. JACKSON, associate professor 
Department of Library Science 

Kent State University 

Kent, Ohio ‘ 


To British Librarians in North America 


It is proposed to form an association known as 
Fellows and Associates of the [British] Library 
Association in North America (F.A.L.A.N.A.). 
Its main purpose will be to unite, through a news- 
letter, all British librarians in North America 
concerned with certification and the equation of 
British and North American methods of library 
education, and other matters of mutual interest. 
Would those librarians interested in further de- 
tails please write to the following address, en- 
closing a stamped addressed envelope (Canadian 
2¢; U.S. 3¢): F.A.L.A.N.A., Box 310, Abbots- 
ford, B.C., Canada. 

V. P. RICHARDS 

Fraser Valley Regional Library 

Abbotsford, B.C. 


The ALA staff, after falling down badly in its 
forecast of attendance at the San Francisco 
Conference, redeemed itself this year. A top reg- 
istration of 5500 was planned for, and Mr. Clift 
guessed at 5359 in the June Memo to Members. 
This forecast came in for some good-natured 
raillery when first reports put the registration 
considerably below that figure, the Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin going so far as 
to picture Mr. Clift *clinging safely to the thick 
side of a fairly sturdy limb." When the final 
count showed a registration of 5346, an error of 
13 or .25 per cent, the LC publicatiop made 
amends: “The record is broken, the Poast is 
proved, Mr. Clift can crawl down from that Sb 
and flex his muscles at any man." eco 
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Micro Opaque Card Positioning 
with AO's NEW Card Moving Unit 


Now, you can position micro opaque cards instantly 
and precisely. American Optical Company's new 
Card Moving Device gives you exact control of card 
movements from frame to frame...both laterally and 
horizontally. Conveniently located concentric knobs 
provide precise, effortless card movements. Frame 
selection is simplified with lateral movements of 
Screen image oriented to follow the direction knob 
is turned. 

Micro opaque cards of any type or thickness and 


American Optical Company 


7 INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK . 
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up to a 9" x 9" size are readily accommodated in this 
smooth-working unit. А hinged coverglass holds 
the card securely to the platen...protects cards from 
abrasions, scratches and wear. 

This new low-cost card moving unit is available, 
as an optional accessory with AO's Micro Opaque 
Reader...or you can purchase separately if you 
already have an AO Reader. Attachment is made 
quickly and easily. 


Dept. 5168 Please send full information on: 


О AO's New Card Moving Unit 
О AO's Micro Opaque Reader 
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NOW... your library can offer a major, up-to-date 
CIRCULATING ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A new dimension in library service to your community! 


THE MACMILLAN EVERYMAN'S _ ment costs. And third, each of the twelve vol- 


ENCYCLOPEDIA is ideally suited for circu- 
lation. First, and most important, it is author- 
itative, up-to-date, and interesting to read so 
that users will want to take it home with 
them. Second, it is inexpensive (the library 
price is only $39.95 delivered!) so that you 
can afford to let individual volumes out over 
night without worrying about high replace- 


umes is the size of ап ordinary novel so that 
users can conveniently carry it home with 
them. All of these features make THE 
MACMILLAN EVERYMAN'S ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA a revolutionary tool that will add a 
new dimension to your library reference serv- 
ice to the community. 


A GOOD SUPPLEMENTAL SET 


Perhaps, like many modern libraries, you 
have a special young adult section or a num- 
ber of small branches or bookmobiles. The 
compact size (twelve volumes require only 


1834” of shelf space)—and its budget price— 
make it the perfect supplemental encyclo- 
pedia which in effect more than doubles the 
reference facilities in the library. 


FREE DESK RACK 


With each set, a free desk rack is given so 
that you can put THE MACMILLAN 
EVERY MAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA right out 
on the reading tables. With the set at hand, 
you will find that many more people, espe- 


cially young people, will take the trouble 
to “look it up and be sure.” Once again, your 
library’s service to the community will be 
significantly increased. 


QUALITY 


But, given all the above features, what 
about the quality of THE MACMILLAN 
EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA? Here is 
a letter from John T. Winterich, distinguished 
writer and Contributing Editor of the 
Saturday Review: 

“The only encyclopedia I ever owned up 
to now was the original Everyman’s Encyclo- 
pedia published in 1913... The Macmillan 
Everyman’s Encyclopedia does the family 
strain proud... 

“Now the test of any reference work is the 
test of use. You may admire its physical ap- 
pearance, its ease of consultation, its arrange- 
ment, its illustrations that so nicely supple- 
ment and extend the test, but until you apply 
that reference work to the problems that arise 
in your day-to-day life—the need to amplify 
what you read in book or newspaper or mag- 
azine or hear on radio—until you give it a 


job to do, any reference manual is a car 
that has never been driven. 

“I put my Macmillan Everyman's Encyclo- 
pedia to work. I noted down the first ten 
quests for information I sought from it— 
information I wanted that grew out of my 
daily reading, information that was vitally 
concerned with the work I was doing. Every- 
man met the test all ten times and has gone 
on meeting it . 

That is the kind of testimonial you will be 
getting from your users if you make THE 
MACMILLAN EVERYMAN'S ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA available to them! And, in addition 
to the above, this set has enjoyed fine notices 
from educators, librarians, and reviewers. We 
think that you will find it well worth your 
while to investigate THE MACMILLAN 
EVERYMAN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


THE MACMILLAN EVERYMAN'S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


*50,000 Articles 
*2,500 Illustrations 


$39.95 


*9.000,000 Words 
*9,272 Pages 


10-DAY FREE EXAMINATION OFFER 


Send in the coupon below and we will send 
you your set of THE MACMILLAN 
EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA for a 
free 10-day examination. If you are not satis- 


fied, return it and owe nothing; otherwise we 
will bill you at the special library price of 
just $39.95 and we'll pay the delivery charge! 


“THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. BL-1 


Please send me an examination set of THE MACMILLAN EVERYMAN S ENCYCLOPEDIA. If I am 
not satisfied, I will return it within 10 days. Otherwise please bill me at the special library price of $39.95. 


Name and Library 
Addre 
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by John G. Lorenz 


LIBRARY RESEARCH IN PROGRESS 


Tue LiBRARY Services Branca has undertaken 
a new project of collecting information on cur- 
rent research in the field of librarianship which 
will be compiled in a publication to be known 
as Library Research in Progress. The bulletin, 
which will be issued irregularly beginning in 
September, will list and describe briefly indi- 
vidual and collective research projects in all 
fields of library science. Information on projects 
begun on or after January 1, 1959, is requested 
from librarians, researchers, library organiza- 
tions and associations, library schools, апа re- 
search organizations. Forms on which to report 
library research information have been mailed 
to many library organizations and institutions. 
Added copies are available on request to the 
Library Services Branch. 

Of particular significance to the Office of Edu- 
cation are research projects in progress which 
deal with methods, techniques, developments, and 
surveys in all fields of library science and serv- 
ice. Purely literary or bibliographical research, 
studies of limited local or temporary signifi- 
cance, or demonstration projects unless there is 
a formal plan of evaluation will not be listed. 

Copies of the new bulletin will be made avail- 
able after publication without charge. Requests 
should be addressed to the Library Services 
Branch, Office of Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


STATE LIBRARY LEGISLATION 


A bill with implications for all public li- 
braries has been presented to the California State 
Legislature. In amending the Education Code, 
it states: 


The Legislature hereby declares that it is in the in- 
terest of the people and of the State that there be a 
general diffusion of knowledge апа intelligence 
rond the establishment and operation of public 
ibraries. Such diffusion is a matter of general con- 
cern inasmuch as it is the duty of the State to 


provide encouragement to the voluntary lifelong 
learning of the people of the State. 

The Legislature further declares that the public 
library is a supplement to the formal system of free 
public education, and a source of information and 
inspiration to persons of all ages, and a resource 
for continuing education and re-education beyond 
the years of formal education, and as such deserves 
adequate financial support from government at all 
levels, 


This bill is one of several resulting from the 
significant reports of the statewide library study 
by the California Public Library Commission 
under the research direction of Edward A. Wight 
(ALA Bulletin, May 1959, p. 363). The pub- 
lished report strongly recommends state grants, 
to systems meeting minimum standards, ranging 
from ten cents per capita to systems serving pop- 
ulations over two million to forty cents per capita 
to systems in areas with population per square 
mile under ten. 


BOOKMOBILE TO RUSSIA 


Background information on the use of book- 
mobiles in this country was provided by the Li- 
brary Services Branch in preparation for the 
project which culminated last month with the 
shipment of a new bookmobile aboard a freighter 
for the U. S. exhibit in Moscow, July 25 to Sep- 
tember 4 (Publishers! Weekly, Мау 25). 

The bookmobile—one of more than a thousand 
in use in the United States—was lent by Delmar, 
N.Y., a community of fourteen thousand located 
outside Albany, as an example of a method by 
which books are made available to the people 
in rural areas in the United States. A total of 
three thousand American books will be used to 
stock the display. 

The American Book Publishers Council is 
responsible for coordinating the book display. 
Books were chosen by a committee of fourteen 
representing leading libraries and other educa- 
tional institutions, this committee being selected 
by representatives of eight leading publishers. 
The core of the collection is a selection of 
American classics. 

The display of the bookmobile itself is under 
the sponsorship of the ALA. The books in the 
bookmobile will be loaned from the main book 
exhibit of the fair. 

The Library Services Branch also cooperated 
in supplying questions and answers оп the 
status of libraries in this country for RAMAC, 
electronic equipment which will automatically 
furnish answers to questions selected by the 
Russian visitors to the exhibit. Both questions 
and answers will be translated into Russian. 
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UNDISTURBED 
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С іпе phonograph for group listening. This new 2 
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| 23.545.819 books. 





RANKINGS OF THE STATES 


Many informative tables of educational statis- 
tics showing how states compare can be found 
in a new publication of the Research Division 
of the National Education Association of the 
United States, Research Report 1959-R4, en- 
titled Rankings of the States. Included in the 
60 tables are years of school completed, per 
cent of school-age population, average salaries 
for teachers, state aid for schools, total ex- 


| penditures for schools, and property taxes as 


per cent of local income. 

A single copy can be purchased (504) from 
the NEA Publications-Sales Section, 1201 Six- 
teenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


LIBRARIES IN JAPAN 


In late 1956 there were 462 libraries reported 
in the 221 universities in Japan, containing 
This, and other facts on 
librarianship in Japan, are brought out in a new 
Office of Education publication, Japan: Three 


| Epochs of Modern Education, by Ronald S. An- 


derson (Office of Education, Bulletin 1959, No. 
11). For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C., ($1.25). 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


The 1958 annual report of the Ohio State Li- 
brary contains this paragraph: 


What can librarians and trustees be doing in prep- 
aration for 1970? Shall we stay in our circled 
cities and suburbs, operating isolated libraries within 
them, while the customers, the patrons, the people 
are in and out of the circle at will? Or shall we 
get together, seeking on a grand scale a brand 
new approach to meet the gigantic increase in popu- 
lation now taking place here in Ohio? Some thirty 
years ago Ohio librarians planned well to meet the 


| problems of library service by sponsoring the county 





library system. It was a big step forward but a second 
seven-league stride ahead appears necessary if li- 


| braries are to keep pace with this fast moving world. 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT PROGRESS 


A few examples of recent developments re- 
sulting from projects under the Library Services 
Act follow: 

California—A survey with recommendations 
for Amador County was prepared for the 
Amador-Stockton-San Joaquin County library 
project. Margaret Klausner is director; Evanne 
Wheeler, project librarian. * 

Hawaii—The Library of Hawaii (with LR 
funds) and the department of public instruction 
will share the cost of a public and school library 
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Bro-Dart Library Forms аге laboratory- 
researched — not only for clarity of content, 





Economy is also long life and efficiency. 
Bro-Dart means economy in ALL its phases. 


Pro Dart 


‘ Dept. А42 INDUSTRIES 


Ø 90 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 
909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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, but for easy handling and durability. 
\ A Economy is MORE than the initial price. 





survey under the direction of Dr. Robert D. 
Leigh, to begin in November following Dr. 
Leigh's retirement from the School of Library 
Service of Columbia University. 

Idaho—The Idaho State Legislature has again 
increased the appropriation for the state library, 
this time to $125,000. The appropriation for 1956- 
57 before participation in the Library Services 
Act was $29,500. 

Illinois—In the first election to be held for 
any of the Illinois projects operating under LSA, 
Henderson County voted to establish a library 
district as a result of the Warren-Henderson li- 
brary poject. 

Minnesota—Minnesota now has its second re- 
gional library, the East Central Regional, con- 
sisting of Isanti, Mille Lacs and Pine counties. 

Missouri—Voters in six more Missouri coun- 
ties approved plans to set up county-wide library 
systems. 

New Jersey—Under the LSA program the 
state library agency has increased its collection 
by 14 per cent; books loaned, by 6 per cent; 
staff field visits, by 44 per cent; and distribution 
of free material of professional interest, by 300 
per cent. 

New York—The number of field staff positions 
available for work with public libraries has in- 
creased from four to eleven. eee 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY SERVICES АСТ 






А 2 E x UM, , - 3 nt 


Standing, left to right: Lester E. Asheim, dean of the University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School; Paul Howard, librarian of the United States Department oj the Interior Library; Mrs. 
Gretchen Knief Schenk, library consultant; David H. Clift, executive director, American Library 
Association; Germaine Krettek (observer), director, ALA Washington Office; Channing L. Bete, 
trustee, Greenfield, Mass., Public Library; John G. Lorenz, director, Library Services Branch, Office 
of Education. Seated: Mae Graham, Library Extension Division, Maryland Department of Educa- 
tion; Mrs. Merlin M. Moore, immediate past president of the American Association of Library 
Trustees; L. G. Derthick, Commissioner of Education, and Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, librarian of the 
Michigan State Library and a past president of ALA. 
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Challenging opportunity for a professional librarian to 
set up and maintain a business library and information 
service for our large and creative marketing Research 
Department. 


Library science degree or equivalent. Special library 
experience a requisite. 


Send complete resume | GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 


including present and 
expected salary іп 
confidence to Mr. R. S. 


Perry, vice-president 


Marketing Research. 
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- For every library! 


Cooperative 
Centralized 
Processing 





by Brigitte L. Kenney 


A detailed report on a creative experiment in library administration—the Southwest 
Missouri Library Service, Inc., an independent, central processing agency established 
in 1957 by a group of Missouri public libraries. 


This important new book gives you all the facts—the processing procedures and costs 
of the original member libraries . . . how they banded together to set up the central 
agency . .. how it operated during its first year . . . what the results were for the par- 
ticipating libraries. Among other notable achievements: the agency processed 36,000 
volumes during its first year, at a total average cost of 566 each—a substantial saving 
for most of the member libraries. 


Well documented, Miss Kenney's book is at the same time a vivid narrative of libraries 
in action, pioneering in the kind of systematic cooperation which is at the heart of the 
present official standards of public library service. And in the author's summary, the 
processing center “enabled them to give better service and to meet the increasing de- 
mands on budget and staff without enlarging either. . . ." Every library—school and 
college as well as public—that would like to achieve this happy result will profit by 
study of this important new book. 


Just published, 112 pages, paper-bound, $2.25 


From your usual dealer, or— 


American Library Association, Chicago 11 
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Library Binding at Heckman's is not a process of 

producing stock items . . . but of handling customer's 

library materials according to their specific needs. 
We of Heckman must fill these needs profitably to you and to 
ourselves. Therefore you, our customers, determine more than 
anyone else the course we follow and the procedures we. use. 
As a Certified Binder, we must be certain that all items are 
processed according to the Library Binding Institute Standards 
for Library Binding . . . but you, our customer, determine the 
speed with which orders are processed, how they will be 
transported, the representation most satisfactory to you . . . and 
the specific instructions to be used on each volume. We 
appreciate working for you . . . and shall continue to be 
guided by your wants in the years to come. Deal with a bindery 
designed and operated according to library needs and wants. 
Remember, at Heckman's, the customer is Boss. Write or call 
us now. 
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EDITORIAL 






NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK THIS 
YEAR AND NEXT 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING the second Na- 
tional Library Week program should begin 
with the basic fact that the public response to 
the observance exceeded 1958 in every meas- 
urable manner. This indicates community ac- 
ceptance of a continuing program with favor- 
able implications for reading, books, and li- 
braries. We may assume that a foundation has 
been laid upon which it is possible to further 
our objectives with the cordial and complete 
cooperation of many new allies who came to 
the fore the first year and remained in view 
the second. Many communities where the citi- 
zens committees have been held over are as- 
sured that much more will be done in 1960. 

It is possible now to ascertain two other 
important points: first, that more and more 
of our allies are beginning to understand that 
National Library Week is not an end in itself; 
second, that with this is a growing recognition 
of the true character of the Week as a long- 
range, year-around effort to promote use and 
support of libraries and the spread of read- 
ing through continuing activities. 

Perhaps the most important factor needed 
to strengthen National Library Week is more 
active citizen participation. Time and time 
again we have seen in state reports the com- 
ments that localities which formed a local citi- 
zens group were the most successful. On the 
state level this is even more apparent. A strong 
state citizens group creates momentum at the 
top which relates the entire program to state 
development plans, state needs, and profes- 
sional objectives. Furthermore, on both state 
and local level, no library is improving its 
posMion by trying to go it alone. This is not 
poly impractical, but it omits from the picture 
the most important factor of the local program 
—taking full advantage of the development of 


John S. Robling, guest editor 


new resources. If the potential now apparent 
in National Library Week is to be fully real. 
ized, the involvement of citizen committees to 
plan and help run the program will help 
realize the full potential, 

As a means of consolidating the organiza- 
tion of state committees, the ALA is planning 
regional workshops in cooperation with Na- 
tional Library Week headquarters. These will 
be held primarily for state executive directors 
of National Library Week, state association 
presidents, and other leaders who will be con- 
cerned with the administration of National Li- 
brary Week in 1960. It is hoped that assistant 
executive directors will also be appointed, so 
that greater continuity of direction can be 
assured yearly when changes occur. These 
workshops in effect will be ALA leadership 
training meetings that can help to further re- 
late National Library Week to state and divi- 
sion projects and programs on a year-round 
basis. 

One problem which will be discussed is the 
communication between state and local com- 
mittees. This and the matter of reporting re- 
sults can be improved next year. More com- 
munities participated this year, but in some 
instances state committees had no direct infor- 
mation on plans or results. 

In 1960 the National Library Week Steer- 
ing Committee hopes to place special empha- 
sis on Young Adult reading, and will develop 
plans with other groups specializing in this 
area. This will mean new opportunities, 

Awareness of reading, books, and libraries 
has been increased and interest aroused. We 
can now concentrate more on meaningful par- 
ticipation—quality of support and activities. 

National Library Week can be carried out 
with less effort and better results if plans begin 
early. It is hoped that the state associations 


(Continued on page 641) 
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From where the headquarters staff sits, enmeshed in the machinery 


that makes the conference go round, it is difficult to know 
how well а conference is going, or if the members present 
find it personally enjoyable and professionally satisfying. 
One index we do have is the number of people who stop us in 
corridors and meeting rooms to give us their reactions. In 
Washington more people made an opportunity to express their 
appreciation of the conference to this staff member than she 
has ever before experienced. One member, when asked why he 
thought this was а good conference said, "Because there were 
so many good ideas around." Аз long аз that can be said of 
any membership association the association can feel that it 
has vitality. 


Many elements make up & good conference and there аге always 
many people to whom the membership is indebted for providing 
such a conference. First there is the Conference Programs 
Committee which is responsible for the general sessions and 
for the integration of the other conference programs. There 


are the units of the association which plan program and business 


meetings - the divisions and sections, round tables and commit- 
tees who together scheduled approximately 350 meetings during 
the conference week. With about 2,500 ALA members serving as 
officers, board members, and committee members in these units 
there are bound to be "good ideas around." There are the 
members of the local committees who work for many months in 
advance of the conference making the necessary local prepara- 
tions, and who stand by to man the dikes all during conference 


week. 
The Committee on Local Arrangements for the АГА Washington 


Conference, Chairman, L. Quincy Mumford, Vice-Chairman, Harry 
N. Peterson, was assisted in its work by the following sub- 
committees: Equipment, General Sightseeing, Library Tours 

and Open Houses, Local Information, Meeting Rooms, Publicity, 
Reception, Registration and Personnel, and Transportation. We 
are all indebted to the people who served on these committees 
for the fine job they did in making the Washington Conference 
а success. 


Opening his inaugural address with the quotation from Francis Bacon 
which begins "I hold every man & debtor to his profession," 
ALA President Benjamin E. Powell went on to make an effective 
Statement on the reasons for membership in ALA, our profession- 
al association. The statement was timely, since during the 
conference the Executive Board voted funds to provide for an 
intensified membership promotion drive during the coming year. 
President Powell will appoint а special Advisory Committee to 
guide the program and work with the ALA Membership Committee 
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in the development of long range plans and procedures for mem- 
bership maintenance and promotion. 


It has been more than ten years since ALA had such a drive. 


The Association's influence and usefulness have increased 
greatly during that period. At the same time the need for 
more and better libraries to meet the educational demands of 
the people has grown. 


It will take the efforts of all librarians, united in our pro- 
fessional association, to develop the kind of libraries and 
librarianship that will fill this need. In launching & mem- 
bership drive during the coming year the Association hopes to 
enlist all the talents of the profession in the attainment of 
this end. 


Immediatel reced the Wash on Conference several members of 


the headquarters staff met with several members of the staff 
of the White House Conference on Children and Youth. They 
discussed how libraries might cooperate with the conference 

in & program of information and education about the theme of 
the conference, directed to both conference participants and 
the general public. The plan developed by the headquarters 
staff met with enthusiasm from the White House Conference 
Staff. This plan will be outlined in the ALA Bulletin in the 
early Fall. In the past, librarians have been disappointed 
that they have not been asked to participate more fully in the 
White House Conference. It is hoped that this plan may help 
libraries to better demonstrate the important role they play in 
the lives of our children and young people. | 


From time to time during the past year we have noted in these pages 


those public libraries whose trustees have one hundred per cent 
membership in ALA. We have heard of one library whose trustees 
had one hundred per cent attendance at the Washington Confer- 
ence - the trustees of The Public Libraries of Lake County 
(Indiana). Ме wonder if there are any others. 


ms. 
ФРУ à ate o did 


(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 
Deputy Executive Director 


July 17, 1959 


P 


ALA Conferences: Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; 
Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Deliberately departing from conventional 
encyclopedia practice, the editors of Collier's 
Encyclopedia have grouped all bibliographies 
as a separate unit in the first 177 pages of 
Volume 20. This unique concept in encyclo- 
pedia publishing presents in a single bibliog- 
raphy, under 1,132 clearly defined subject 
headings, more than 10,000 reference books 
encompassing every field of knowledge. Titles 
under the various subject headings are care- 
fully graded, from the simple to the complex, 
and all books were selected because they are 
readily available in libraries and bookstores, 
because they are up-to-date, and because they 
are printed in English. In many cases, brief 
comments are provided to show the scope of 
the book and to indicate the nature of the 


COLLIER'S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA `, 





contents. In addition, through the 400,000 
entry Index, each volume is coordinated with 
the text of the encyclopedia. 

Because of the growing professional 
acceptance by librarians and educators of this 
new dimension in encyclopedia bibliographies, 
the publishers of Collier's Encyclopedia pay 
tribute to the librarians who conceived and 
who continuously up-date this valuable 
reference tool. 

Colliers Encyclopedia, with over 4,000 
pages devoted to outstanding coverage of 
general science, chemistry, physics, biology, 
mathematics and allied areas, can augment 
every school program in accordance with the 
provisions of Title III of the National 


Defense Education Act of 1958. 





WRITE FOR additional information, price catalog and curriculum-aid booklets. 
Educational Division, Collier s Encyclopedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
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The American Association of School Librarians m eets in the auditorium of the new National Educa- 


tion. Association building. As in the great majority 


full and there are standees in the back. 


of Washington conference sessions, the room is 


Highlights of the Washington Conference 


| like the theme of your discussions this year, 
The World of Books. These words go well 
together. There is a close relationship between 
the world we know—the world we hope will be 
—and the practice of reading." So wrote Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to ALA President Greenaway 
as the 78th Annual Conference of the American 
Library Association began. 

The record registration at the conference 
and the heavy attendance at meetings were 
matched by the enthusiastic and helpful par- 
ticipation of governmental representatives, as 
speakers, panel members, guests, and observ- 
ers. Perhaps the most impressive meeting of the 
conference, and certainly the most appropriate. 
was the luncheon to which every member of 
Congress was invited by the librarians of his 
own state. About nine hundred librarians and 
trustees and their Congressional guests at- 
tended. The purpose of the luncheon was to 
express gratitude for Congressional support 
of libtary progress. President Greenaway ex- 
pr&sed this gratitude in a few words, and to 
the astonishment and delight of the guests 
there were no other speeches. 


This meeting and the many others in which 
government officials participated are the visible 
signs of a working relationship between li- 
braries and government which grows closer 
year by year, a relationship which is fostered 
at every point by the work of the national li- 
braries and the Library Services Branch of the 
Office of Education. 

The five general sessions—an unusually large 
number—would have been a highlight of any 
conference. The first four were regular meet- 
ings, the fifth was an inaugural banquet held 
for the first time this year. 

At the first general session Bennett Cerf drew 
on his experience as a publisher and a tele- 
vision personality to prove that the charge that 
television is ruining the cause of good books 
is “sheer, unadulterated nonsense." Of his sev- 
eral examples the most impressive was the 
fact that the sale of Stendhal’s The Red and the 
Black rose from 1200 a year to 6000 a week 
immediately after the first session of Sunrise 
Semester, ап unheralded early-morning tele- 
vision program, was devoted to it. 

More than 4000 guests attended the general 
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reception in the Library of Congress, arranged 
by the local committee to follow this session. 
The library opened 24 areas for the reception; 
special exhibits had been arranged; the U. 5. 
Marine Band provided the music and the Cook- 
ing Club of the Library's Welfare and Recrea- 
tion Association provided the refreshments. 

At the second general session Leland B. 
Jacobs, professor of education at Teachers' 
College, Columbia University, said that al- 
though the child is highly valued in our society 
(“sometimes I have the feeling we may become 
a pediarchy"), he is often reared unwisely. Dr. 
Jacobs distinguished between interests, which 
are evanescent, and purpose, which is a part 
of character. He said that Johnny would find 
it easier to learn to read if he felt a sense of 
purpose in doing so, rather than being offered 
“ап Indian headband with a feather for each 
book he reads." 

On June 24, when Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare Arthur S. Flemming ad- 
dressed the third general session, the Senate 
had just voted a $7,500,000 appropriation for 
the Library Services Act for fiscal 1960 (the 
President's budget had asked for $5,150,000; 
the House had voted $6,000,000) . Referring to 
Congressional support of improved library 
service, Secretary Flemming emphasized the 
importance of a common understanding on li- 
brary goals between federal, state, and local 
governments. Much remains to be done, he 
said, before the idea that the library is the 
center of educational thought in the community 
becomes a reality. 

Whitney North Seymour, chairman of the 
National Book Committee and president-elect 
of the American Bar Association, talked as a 
bookman and a lawyer at the fourth general 
session, suggesting a “due process" method 
of dealing with efforts to tamper with the free- 
dom to read. Regulations could be adopted, 
he said, which would forbid the removal of 
books from libraries until objections to them 
are made in writing and opponents are given 
a chance to present their views. 

Chester Bowles, member of Congress from 
Connecticut and former Ambassador to India, 
speaking at the same session, argued for a 
vastly increased program for the publication 
and distribution of American books abroad. 
“The ideas communicated through books pro- 
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CONFERENCE FACTS 
Registration, 5346, making this the largest 
conference of the 78 that have been held 


since 1876. Number of scheduled meet- 
ings: about 350. Number of exhibits: 281. 





vide a vital point of contact between the peo- 
ple. of the noncommunist world,” he said. 
^ Americans must pay great attention to the im- 
pression created in the minds of foreign people 
who come in contact with our books. . . . The 
most believable and effective picture of Amer- 
ica is the accurate one. We must encourage the 
circulation of books which honestly portray 


our nation as one in a state of flux, constantly — 


attempting to discover new answers to the 
problems and challenges which it continues to 
face." 

The fifth general session was an inaugural 
banquet, held for the first time this year and 
attended by 617 guests. Many who dined else- 
where came later to hear Catherine Drinker 
Bowen describe a biographer's holiday in the 
John Carter Brown and William A. Clements 
libraries, and to hear ALA President-Elect Ben- 
jamin E. Powell's inaugural address, which will 
be printed in the September ALA Bulletin. 

All the general sessions, the opening recep- 
tion at the Library of Congress, the Newbery 
Caldecott dinner, and the Congressional lunch- 
eon already referred to were notable for their 
warmth and dignity, and the tone of these oc- 
casions pervaded the conference as a whole. 


COUNCIL 


At its first meeting on June 22, presided over 
by Helen A. Ridgway, second vice president of 
ALA, the Council — 

Accepted a report from President Green- 
away reviewing Executive Board action since 
the San Francisco Conference. 

Accepted by a vote of 86 to 43, after vigor- 
ous discussion, the report of its Special Com- 
mittee on Revision of ALA Bylaws, Article VI, 
Section 2(b) (Walter H. Kaiser, chairman). 
The substance of this report, which was printed 
in the May ALA Bulletin, was to reserve to 
Council the privilege of acting for ALA by 
omitting from the Bylaws the statement, “ANDi- 
vision shall have authority to act for the ALA 
as a whole.” This Council action was over- 
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thrown at the membership meeting which fol- 
lowed. 

Voted a number of changes in the report of 
the Constitution and Bylaws Committee (Ben- 
jamin A. Custer, chairman) printed in the 
June ALA Bulletin. Most important of the 
changes was rejection of Sections 9.12 of 
Article VI of the Bylaws, newly written by the 
Committee to regulate division organization 
and action, on the ground that they restricted 
division action too severely. 

Accepted the report of the Council Com- 
mittee on National Library Week (Emerson 
Greenaway, chairman) recommending— 

l. That National Library Week be held April 

3-9, 1960. 

2. That National Library Week be continued 
annually through 1962 under its present 
sponsorship. 

3. That the program be evaluated in 1961, 
prior to the Cleveland Conference, at which 


time a decision will be made on continua- 
tion after 1962. 


At this meeting President Greenaway ap- 
pointed to the Council Nominating Committee: 
Carolyn Whitenack, School of Education, Pur- 
due University, chairman: Harriet Rourke, li- 
brarian, Air Defense Command; and Charles 
Mohrhardt, associate director of the Detroit 


Public Library. 


Ае second meeting on June 24, presided 
ovt by President-Elect Benjamin Powell, the 
Council — 


As his term of office 
ends Emerson Green- 
away greets the new 
president, Benjamin 
Powell, at the inaugural 
banquet. The president, 
the president-elect and 
their ladies wore leis 
flown from Hawaii, a 
gift of the Hawaiian Li- 
brary Association. The 
gavel, which has been in 
use since 1907, came 
from North Carolina. 


Heard a progress report from the Committee 
on Council Membership (Flora B. Ludington, 
chairman) recommending that nonvoting 
members be seated separately at Council meet- 
ings. 

Accepted the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Organization (Robert Severance, 
chairman) that responsibility for copying 
equipment should be transferred from the 
Copying Methods Section of the Resources and 
Technical Services Division to the Buildings 
and Equipment Section of the Library Admin- 
istration Division, *but that a Copying Meth- 
ods Section should be retained in RTSD with 
the responsibility for the application of equip- 
ment to duplicating processes in library opera- 
tions in the field of technical services." F urther, 
Council accepted the committee's proposal, 
"that other divisions or sections may study 
equipment in its application to their problems, 
but that contact with manufacturers and equip- 
ment houses be through the Library Adminis- 
tration Division; and that joint committees 
between the divisions concerned be established 
when needed." 

Accepted the recommendation of COO that 
the Publishers Liaison Committee be estab- 
lished as ап ALA standing joint committee 
with the name ALA Joint Committee with the 
Children's Book Council; that the ALA Com- 
mittee to the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute be continued as a standing commit- 
tee; and that the Council Credentials Com- 
mittee be discontinued. 
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Rejected COO's recommendation that the 
ALA Advisory Committee to the U. S. Com- 
mittee for the United Nations be discontinued, 
on the motion of John M. Cory, chairman of 
the International Relations Committee, that 
further study of the functions of this com- 
mittee be made before action is taken on its 
continuance, 

Accepted COO's recommendation that action 
on a petition for the establishment of a 
Circulation Services Round Table be withheld 
until an ad hoc committee can "prepare a 
statement of field of interest, suggest an organi- 
zational attachment, and provide continuity for 
the group while it is considering organization." 

Accepted two new awards proposed by the 
Committee оп Awards (Wyman W. Parker, 
chairman). The Clarence Day Award of $1000 
a year for a period of three years has been es- 
tablished by the American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute. The award will be given *to 
a librarian whose outstanding work has pro- 
moted the love of books and reading." The 
Library Literature Award of $500 a year for 
a period of five years has been established by 
the Scarecrow Press to recognize outstanding 
work in library literature. The award is to be 
for a publication by an American librarian 
issued during the calendar year preceding 
presentation. 

Accepted the report of the Council Com- 
mittee on Apportionment (Carolyn I. White- 
nack, chairman), increasing the Council rep- 
resentation of the Children's Services Division 
from 3 to 4 and decreasing the representation 
of the Association of College and Research 
Libraries from 9 to 8. 

Accepted the request of the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians that it seek 
departmental status in the National Education 
Association while remaining a division of the 
American Library Association. А mail vote 
of AASL's membership overwhelmingly en- 
dorsed this proposal. This request now goes to 
the NEA Executive Board. If approved there it 
will be voted on in 1960 by NEA's governing 
body, the Representative Assembly. 

Approved the report of the Headquarters 
Building Committee, which outlined a general 
method of financing the building. 

Adopted a new Section 9 of Article VI of 
the Bylaws offered by the Constitution and 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S MESSAGE 





Please give my greetings to the members 
of the American Library Association 
gathered in Washington for their annual 
conference. 

I like the theme of your discussions this 
year: The World of Books. These words go 
well together. There is a close relationship 
between the world we know—the world 
we hope will be—and the practice of 
reading. As Emerson said: “Books are the 
best of things, well used; abused, among 
the worst.” 

History records how the living ideas of 
civilization were saved and nourished be- 
hind a wall of books. Our libraries today 
serve the same cause; the barbarian still 
threatens at the gates and the defenders 
of freedom must remain strong in mind 
and heart. From the famous metropolitan 
libraries of America to the modest book- 
mobiles that serve our rural areas, books 
guard the wisdom of the past and kindle 
the ideas of tomorrow. 

























Sincerely, 
DwicuT D. EISENHOWER 


Bylaws Committee, replacing Sections 9-12 of 
this article which had been rejected at the first 
Council meeting. 

Heard David H. Clift report for the head- 
quarters staff that staff travel for field work and 
conferences has increased to the point that 
staff time equaling the working time of four 
full-time persons is spent in the field. 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


The highlight of the Membership Meeting, 
held Friday morning and presided over by 
President Greenaway, was that the member- 
ship overthrew Council's action in adopting 
the recommendations of the Special Com- 
mittee of Council on Revision of ALA By- 
laws, Article VI, Section 2(b). Lucile M. 
Morsch, immediate past-president of ALA and 
chairman of the former Steering Committee on 
Implementation of the Management Survey, 
read a prepared statement (reprinted elsewhere 
in this issue) opposing adoption of the report. 
Her position was strongly supported in the 
discussion which followed, particularly by 
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One of two panels at the National Library Week meeting (and one of dozens heard during the 
week)—Virginia Mathews, assistant director of the NLW staff, moderates a discussion, Looking 


~ Ahead to 1960. The panelists are, from left, Н. W. Apel, librarian of Marshall College, Huntington, 


W.Va.; Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte of the Jacksonville, F la., Public Library, chairman of the Public 
Relations Section of the Library Administration Division; Miss Mathews; Gertrude Gscheidle, chief 
librarian, Chicago Public Library; and Eleanor F. Street, head librarian, Westport, Conn., Public 


Library. 


presidents and past-presidents of ALA divi- 
sions, and her motion to reject the report was 
carried on a voice vote. 

At this meeting John R. Rowe, chairman of 
the Exhibits Round Table, announced that the 
round table was contributing $3000 of the 
$5000 required to send a bookmobile to the 
Moscow Fair in July and August of this year 
as a demonstration of rural library service in 
the United States. 

The membership adopted а resolution 
offered by Benjamin Powell, chairman of the 
Public Documents Committee of RTSD’s Ac- 
quisitions Section, urging the Senate Rules and 
Administration Committee to take favorable 
action on the new depository law now before 
Congress. 

Roger McDonough reported for the Federal 
Relations Committee that John Eastlick, li- 
brarian of the Denver Public Library and new 
second vice president of ALA, will conduct 
the fact-finding study of the needs of libraries 
authorized by Council at the Midwinter 1959 
Meeting. He will be assisted by an advisory 
commgttee which will represent major types 
of dibraries. The study will attempt to pull 
together basic data from such sources as the 


Library Services Branch of the U. S. Office 


of Education, ALA headquarters, and other 
studies such as the one of library resources 
made by Ralph Dunbar. 

The membership adopted a resolution of- 
fered by Mr. McDonough for the Federal Re- 
lations Committee, urging Congress to pass 
legislation authorizing an appropriation of 
$75,000 for making plans and estimates for a 
new building for the Library of Congress. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board, in accordance with 
its responsibilities to Council, reviewed all 
matters on the Council's agenda and prepared 
statements indicating its viewpoints and recom- 
mendations. 

Edwin C. Austin, Chicago attorney, who has 
been an endowment trustee since 1940, was re- 
elected for the three-year term 1959-62. Roger 
McDonough was appointed to a three-year term 
on the board's Headquarters Visiting Com- 
mittee. 

The board heard and discussed a report 
from the Headquarters Building Committee 
and endorsed a program to finance the head- 
quarters building along the lines suggested by 
the committee. The report was later heard and 
approved by Council. 
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The board authorized the appointment of a 
special committee to study matters relating to 
the Library of Congress as the National Li- 
brary, the committee to report at a later 
date. 

Upon recommendation by the Library Edu- 
cation Division, the board voted approval of 
the Utilization of Manpower in Libraries proj- 
ect of the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions, 

Subject to satisfactory negotiations with 
the cities concerned, Miami Beach and St. 
Louis were selected as conference sites for 
1962 and 1963 respectively. 

The board approved a project under which 


the Association will assist in organizing the 
library of the University of Mandalay. The 
project will be supported by the Ford Founda- 
tion. 

A grant of $5300 was accepted with ap- 
preciation from the Stern Family Fund. The 
grant will continue, for 1959-60, the program 
of the American Association of School Li- 
brarians under which current magazines are 
provided to a selected group of secondary 
school libraries. 

After advice and recommendations from the 
Program Evaluation and Budget Committee. 
the board approved a General Funds budget of 
$563,272 for 1959-60. | 
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AUTHORITY OF THE DIVISIONS TO ACT FOR ALA 


The following statement was read by Lucite M. 
Morscu at the membership meeting on Friday, 
June 26. 

Ever since Monday morning when the Council 
voted to approve the report of Mr. Kaiser's Com- 
mittee on the Proposed Revision of ALA Bylaws 
Article VI, Sec. 2(b), I have been thinking of the 
effect of the proposed change in relation to the 
recent reorganization of the American Library 
Association. Inasmuch as I was the chairman of 
the ALA Steering Committee on the Implementa- 
tion of the Management Survey I feel that I have 
the responsibility now to share these thoughts 
with the ALA membership. 

On July 6, 1955, the Council unanimously ap- 
proved the report of the management survey. 
Paragraph 9 of the Conclusions in that report 
made this recommendation: 


That the divisions and the ALA as a whole should 
be strengthened for their respective proper functions; 
that this means (1) there must be a clear distinction 
among divisions and a differentiating definition of the 
responsibilities among them, . . . and (2) that there 
must be delegated to the divisions the authority and 
responsibility to act for the ALA on matters solely 
within the limits of their distinct fields of jurisdic- 
tion. 


I need not go into detail to explain what has 
happened in the four years since this conclusion 
was unanimously approved. Most of you are very 
familiar with the extended discussions which led 
to the adoption of the new organization: the 
establishment of the two types of divisions and 
the attempts to strengthen them. If the wording of 
the present Constitution and Bylaws has not 
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succeeded in quite expressing your will in direct- 
ing the recent reorganization, we should be able 
to straighten this out by some minor changes 
in the wording. The proposed change would, 
instead, negate much of the basic reorganization 
of the Association by taking back from the divi- 
sions and the membership authority and responsi- 
bility which the reorganization gave to them. Let 
me explain. By providing that the Council dele- 
gate to the divisions “the authority and responsi- 
bility to act for the ALA on matters solely within 
the limits of their distinct fields of jurisdiction” 
the reorganization provided a mechanism for the 
membership to act directly rather than through 
its representatives on the Council. 

If, therefore, the proposed change in Article 
VI, Section 2(b) is approved today by the mem- 
bership, you will be giving up this valuable pre- 
rogative won through the pains of reorganization. 

I am going to move, therefore, a substitute 
motion. I move that the problem be referred to 
the Committee on Organization, and that this 
committee be directed to consider the suggestion 
presented to the Council on Monday morning by 
Miss Gscheidle, reporting the viewpoint of the 
Executive Board, namely, that Article VI, Sec- 
tion 1(b) of the Constitution, which now reads: 
“The Council shall determine all policies of the 
Association and its decisions shall be binding 
upon the Association,” be amended to read 


(b) The Council shall be responsible for all 
policies of the Association; it shall delegate, to the 
several divisions authority for determination Ф poli- 
cies falling within the fields assigned to them, ®ub- 
ject to review by the Council if they are in conflict 
with the overall policies of the Association. eee 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION AND 
BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee reviewed in detail all program and 
budget requests submitted by the units of the 
Association and recommended a balanced Gen- 
eral Funds budget for 1959-60 to the Executive 
Board. The committee gave special attention 
to ways in which the task of reviewing the 
budget and arriving at recommendations for 
the Executive Board might be made more effec- 
tive. It considered and approved two recom- 
mendations, in this respect, to the 1959.60 
PEBCO: 1) That the number of PEBCO ses- 
sions prior to the annual meeting be increased, 
and 2) That PEBCO establish a subcommittee 
composed of the past-president, treasurer, pres- 
ident-elect, and two divisional representatives 
to prepare a preliminary final budget after all 
units have presented their programs and budg- 
ets and after PEBCO members have questioned 
these presentations; this budget to be subject 
to examination, revision, and approval by 


PEBCO. 


DIVISIONS 
ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


Nearly three hundred librarians and trustees 
turned out at eight o'clock every morning of 
the conference for the sessions of the Adult 
Services Division Institute on Library Service 
to an Aging Population. The institute, which 
was cosponsored by the ALA Office for Adult 
Education, was opened by the Under Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Honorable Bertha S. Adkins, who 
stressed the important role that librarians can 
play in the White House Conference on Aging 
which will take place in 1961. This was fol- 
lowed by a challenging address by Ollie A. 
Randall, vice chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on the Aging, on aging as it affects the 
individual and society. In the framework she 
provided, succeeding sessions presented panel 
discussions by authorities in the fields of re- 
tirement, social security, health, housing, and 
education for aging, followed by commentary 
and questions from librarian members of the 
panes. In the final session, a group of li- 
brafians from various sizes and types of li- 
braries discussed questions which had been 
submitted in advance by members of the audi- 





The Honorable Bertha S. Adkins, under secre- 
tary in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, gives the welcoming address at the 
Adult Services Division’s Institute on Library 
Service to an Aging Population. 


ence, and brought out some of the principles 
underlying library service to older people. The 
institute emphasized the fact that the needs and 
interests of the older person vary with the 
individual, just as with all other age groups. 

Helping Readers Who Present Special Prob- 
lems was the topic of a session in which meth- 
ods and materials for serving the physically 
handicapped, the visually handicapped, and 
the adult and young adult who lack skill and 
background were presented. Following a panel 
presentation and question period, reading aids 
for the handicapped and various equipment 
used in reading improvement classes were 
demonstrated. A dramatic highlight of this 
session was the appearance of a blind child, 
who demonstrated her skill in reading Braille 
and charmed her audience with her delight in 
reading. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


School library standards were emphasized 
throughout the program of the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians. On June 24 
the Board of Directors approved the standards 
as presented in final form by Frances Henne 
and Ruth Ersted, co-chairmen of the com- 
mittee which revised the 1945 standards. On 
June 26, following a gala AASL State Assem- 
bly breakfast attended by more than four hun- 
dred school librarians and their friends, the 
philosophy and highlights of the standards 
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were presented by Miss Henne. Ways of inte- 
erating and implementing the standards among 
school administrators, curriculum, and rural 
education personnel were discussed by Robert 
Amsden, principal of Columbia High School, 
Maplewood, New Jersey; Doris Holmes, 
‘` Queens College; and Robert Isenberg, De- 
* partment of Rural Education, NEA. 

^4. The Standards Implementation Committee, 
‘under the chairmanship of Mary Gaver, devel- 
oped a program for implementation of the 
‚ standards during committee meetings and with 
representatives from the states following the 
State Assembly breakfast. 

Thursday morning in the auditorium of the 
new NEA headquarters building a business 
meeting of the association preceded a program 
on the National Defense Education Act pre- 
sented to an audience of nearly five hundred. 
Moderator of the symposium on Strengthening 
School Libraries through the National Defense 
Education Act was John Lorenz, director, Li- 
brary Services Branch, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Specialists in science, mathematics, for- 
eign languages, and vocational guidance par- 
ticipated in the panel and answered questions 
from the audience. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


The luncheon held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
which afforded an opportunity for state-wide 
groups of librarians and trustees to meet and 
talk to their Representatives and Senators, was 
a highlight not only of the program of the 
American Association of State Libraries, but 
of the conference itself. Under the joint spon- 
sorship of ASL and the Library Administration 
Division’s Governmental Relations Section, 
nearly nine hundred librarians and trustees 
and their Congressional guests met to enjoy a 
pleasant visit. ALA President Emerson Green- 
away expressed for the group the appreciation 
of ALA for the interest and cooperation 
of Congress in the various legislative pro- 
erams of concern to libraries. 


The September ALA Bulletin will have an 
article reporting the awards, citations, and 


scholarships given at the Washington 
Conference. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


At the general program meeting of the As- 
sociation of College and Research Libraries. 
federal activity in library and educational af- 
fairs was discussed from the point of view of 
the executive and legislative branches of gov- 
ernment, Senator Jacob Javits of New York 
and Representative Carl Elliott of Alabama 
presented the legislative point of view; Elliot 
Richardson, assistant secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, expounded 
the position of the executive branch; and 
Harry C. Kelly, assistant director for scientific 
personnel and education of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, presented the view of the 
scientists. 

Provocative speeches on library organiza- 
tions were the feature of the program of the 
University LIBRARIES SECTION. Frank Lundy, 
director of libraries at the University of 
Nebraska, and Ralph McComb, librarian at 
Pennsylvania State University, were the speak- 
ers. 

The COLLEGE LIBRARIES and Junior CoL- 
LEGE LIBRARIES SECTIONS held a joint meeting 
with a broadly competent panel discussing 
Teaching Students To Use the Library, moder- 
ated by Philip Bradshaw, assistant professor of 
English at the University of Florida. 

George S. Bonn of the Science and Tech- 
nology Division of the New York Public Li- 
brary spoke to the SuBJECT SPECIALISTS SEC- 
TION on “Japanese Periodicals in Science and 
Technology.” The new Art Sub-Section of the 
Subject Specialists Section held its first pro- 
eram meeting and a luncheon meeting. Kyle 
Morris spoke at the program meeting on “A 
New Program in Documentation of the Arts.” 
An organization meeting looking toward the 
creation of a subsection for law and political 
science specialists was also held. 

Earle T. Hawkins, president of State Teach- 
ers College, Towson, Maryland, and Felix 
Hirsch, librarian of Trenton State College, 
New Jersey, were the speakers at the meeting 
of the TEACHER EDUCATION LIBRARIES SEC- 
TION. President Hawkins spoke on “What is 
Happening to Teacher Education and Its 
Implications for Our Libraries”; Dr. Hirsch 
on “The Significance of the New College Li- 
brary Standards.” 
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The conference program of the КАКЕ Books 
SECTION was held at the Folger Shakespeare 
Library and centered around ап entertaining 
speech by book collector C. Waller Barrett. 
"The Motivations and Directions of a Private 
Collector Assembling Materials for an Institu- 
tional Library." 

Mrs. Dorothy Crosland, chairman of the 
GRANTS COMMITTEE, requested an endorsement 
from the Board of Directors for the recom- 
mendations in her report calling for an in- 
creased grants program and the widest possible 
support for it by the board and by ACRL as 
a whole. Her report inspired considerable dis- 
cussion and her recommendations were en- 
thusiastically received by the board. 

President Branscomb called the attention 
of the board to the fact that work had been 
continuing for several years toward the com- 
pilation of junior college library standards 
and that the Junior College Libraries Section 
now had a draft of standards nearly ready for 
publication. The board voted to refer the 
draft of the standards to the ACRL Committee 
on Standards with the recommendation that the 
work on them be completed as early as pos- 


sible. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


A week-long exhibit of materials and equip- 
ment of use in service to the handicapped was 
arranged and manned by members of the As- 
sociation of Hospital and Institution Libraries. 

Highlights of AHIL's other meetings were 
the presentation of AHIL’s award to Margaret 
L. Wallace, recently retired from the Gary, 
Indiana, Public Library, and a talk on books 
and physicians by Dr. William S. Middleton 
of the Veterans Administration. 


CHILDREN'S SERVICES DIVISION 


Elizabeth George Speare, author of The 
Witch of Blackbird Pond, and Barbara 
Cooney, illustrator of Chanticleer and the Fox, 
were as distinguished and memorable in their 
acceptance of Newbery and Caldecott medals 
as in the books which won them these awards. 

te Children’s Services Division program 
meeting centered around re-evaluation of chil- 
dren’s books. At each of ten tables ten people 
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John T. Eastlick of the Denver Public Library, 
new second vice president, and Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain of the New York Public Library, 
new vice president and president-elect. 


discussed ten of the one hundred books on a 
tentative list selected from books published 
between 1950 and 1955 by the “Books Worth 
Their Keep" Committee. Following the table 
discussions a panel made up of Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, chairman, and the committee 
discussed questions raised by the table groups. 
Elizabeth Nesbitt summarized the principles of 
selection made evident in the discussion. This 
type of meeting was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that several states are already planning 
to use the same technique. 

CSD in its membership meeting expressed 
appreciation to Mrs. Bertha Mahony Miller 
for her contribution to the good quality of 
children's books. It also sent to those con- 
cerned and interested a resolution urging the 
establishment of a National Research Center 
for Children's Literature at the Library of 
Congress. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


At the program and business meeting of the 
Library Administration Division, Frederick J. 
Schlink, president of Consumers’ Research, 
Inc., read a stimulating and informative paper 
in which he traced the development of work 
on standards and testing, cited the uses and 
advantages of a standards program in business, 
industry, and associations, and related these 
programs to the ALA Library Technology 
Project. Later the advisory committee of the 
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project and representatives of the project staff 
and the Council on Library Resources met for 
the first time and discussed objectives, pro- 
cedures, and problems of the project. 

The LAD Board of Directors received a 
proposal for a special project on administra- 
tion in the small public library and referred 
it to a committee for study, possible develop- 
ment, and a recommendation. 


Germaine Krettek, di- 
rector of the ALA 
Washington Office. 





Harry N. Peterson and J. Russell Bailey dis- 
cussed remodeling at the meeting of the Sec- 
tion on Buildings and Equipment. 

Two informative papers on the purchasing 
of library materials at the state level were 
read at the meeting of the FINANCIAL ADMINIS- 
TRATION SECTION. С. L. Magnuson, Connecti- 
cut State Director of Purchasing, differentiated 
between procurement of publications and of 
all other types of material and recognized the 
need for special rules and regulations for 
publications. Ralph Blasingame, Pennsylvania 
State Librarian, pointed out that more than 
two-thirds of all states permit exclusion of all 
or part of book purchases from the bidding 
requirements applied to other materials. The 
Budgeting and Accounting Committee of this 
section will compile a budget preparation man- 
ual, with a first draft to be ready by the time 
of the Midwinter 1960 Meeting. 





“Are You Telling the Library Story?”, a new 
leaflet in the ALA recruitment program, was 
introduced by the LAD Recruiting Committee at 
its exhibit booth during the conference. It is 
addressed to the individual librarian and is in the 
form of a checklist of suggested recruiting activi- 
ties which the librarian can use. An award from 
the Exhibits Round Table made possible the pub- 
lication of this leaflet. 
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Harry A. and Bonaro W. Overstreet spoke on 
“Two Writers’ Reasons for Writing Books” at 
the luncheon of the FRIENDS or LIBRARIES COM- 
MITTEE. Their address is to be printed in the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 

A panel discussion on Copyright Law 
Revision and Libraries was sponsored by the 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS SECTION. L. Quincy 
Mumford, Librarian of Congress, was the 
moderator. The panelists were: 


Arthur Fisher, Register of Copyrights 

Abe Goldman, chief of research in the Copy- 
right Office 

Benjamin Kaplan of the Harvard Law School, 
author and consultant in the study of copy- 
right law revision being made by the Li- 
brary of Congress 

Edward G. Freehafer, director of the New 
York Public Library 

Joseph W. Rogers, chief of the Copyright 
Cataloging Division of the Library of Con- 
gress 

Rutherford D. Rogers, chief assistant librarian 
of the Library of Congress 

Dan Lacy, executive director of the American 


Book Publishers Council. 


The discussion was centered around the copy- 
right law, of which Professor Kaplan said, 
“The facts of life have overrun and over- 
whelmed a statute that was not so good when 
it was conceived in 1909.” The panelists were 
alternately stimulating and solidly factual. 

At the program meeting of the SECTION ON 
LIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT, 
James Bennett, director of the U. S. Bureau 
of Prisons, spoke on executive leadership 
in administrative management. He classified 
executives as storm troopers, lid sitters, scien- 
tific managers, detached, empire builders, and 
nit pickers, and went on to describe the dedi- 
cated and the ideal executive. 

The PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION SECTION 
heard James C. O'Brien, executive secretary 
of the Career Executive Board of the U. 5. 
Civil Service Commission, describe the plan 
for gradual retirement under development by 
the federal government. Depending on sched- 
ule requirements, employees would tapey off 
by working a shorter day, a shorter week,yor 
less than a full year. At the same meeting a 
group of New York State librarians described 
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the state Librarian Trainee Program аз an aid 
to recruitment. 

At the PuBLIC RELATIONS SECTIONS meeting 
L. Rohe Walter, special assistant (public rela- 
tions) to The Postmaster General, spoke on 
Public Relations in Government. 

The LAD Recrurtinc Committee held four 
important meetings. On June 21 it sponsored a 
workshop for local, state, and regional rep- 
resentatives of the recruiting network on ways, 
means, and methods of approach to recruiting 
at the local level. There was a closed meeting 
of regional representatives at which program 
and budgets for the next two years were dis- 
cussed and a meeting of regional representa- 
tives with representatives of the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. At the latter 
meeting cooperation with vocational guidance 
counselors was discussed, including the de- 
velopment and distribution of materials which 
they will find useful; the counselor-librarian 
team was also discussed at an open panel meet- 


ing. 
LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


On Tuesday, June 23, the Library Educa- 
tion Division devoted an entire day to a 
symposium on various aspects of undergradu- 
ate library education. The morning panel, 
moderated by Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, New 
York Public Library, vice president and presi- 
dent-elect of ALA, considered the new stand- 
ards in relation to national accrediting agencies 
and state departments of education. Carolyn 
Whitenack of the Purdue University School of 
Education discussed the undergraduate pro- 
gram at Purdue in terms of the new undergrad- 
uate standards; Nancy Jane Day, supervisor of 
library services, South Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Education, considered the standards in 
terms of curricula established by state depart- 
ments of education; and Mary Gaver of the 
Rutgers University library school addressed 
herself to the philosophy of the National Coun- 
cil for the Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
Поп accreditation program, defining accredi- 
tation as a process "not to condemn or praise, 
but [o improve." Miss Gaver stressed the im- 
re of the college librarian in the accredi- 
tation process and the need for developing 
qualified personnel to implement the program 
of evaluation. She suggested that the problems 





The Unesco Panel breakfast was listed as an 
open meeting, probably on the assumption that 
the early hour (7:30 А.м.) would ensure a small 
attendance. The photograph is of the breakfast 
itself; before the panel meeting began the tables 
were cleared away and chairs were brought in 
for a total of 127 people. Verner W. Clapp, 
chairman of the panel, arranged for coffee to be 
served to those who had not made reservations. 

Short reports were made by William Dix, 
Lucile Morsch, and Ralph Shaw, who are mem- 
bers of Unesco advisory groups; William C. 
Mithoefer, Jr., a program officer of the Depart- 
ment of State's Unesco Relations staff, described 
the work of the staff, especially on a number of 
international agreements now in process; and 
E. N. Petersen, head of Unesco's Libraries Divi- 
sion, reviewed the current program of his divi- 
sion and mentioned some of Unesco’s other 
bibliographic projects. 


of articulation be approached at the state and 
regional levels. 

The afternoon panel on the new standards 
as they relate to graduate library schools, li- 
brary personnel officers, and certifying agen- 
cies was moderated by Lester Asheim, Gradu- 
ate Library School, University of Chicago. 
Leon Carnovsky of the School suggested that 
1) the situation of articulation of graduate and 
undergraduate programs in library science is 
not greatly different from that in other disci- 
plines, 2) the problem of articulation is not 
new, 3) a certain amount of duplication of 
studies by students is not necessarily serious, 
and 4) consultation between undergraduate 
and graduate institutions may help to reduce 
this. Mary Huber, chief personnel officer of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, dis- 
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Luther Evans was a surprise visitor at the mem- 
bership meeting of RTSD’s Cataloging and 
Classification Section. He has been appointed 
consultant for a comprehensive survey of federal 
departmental and agency library facilities to be 
made by the Brookings Institution under a grant 
from the Council on Library Resources. 


cussed the place of the person trained in the 
undergraduate program in the total library 
personnel scheme, and Irving Verschoor of the 
New York State Library considered the new 
standards in terms of the New York State 
certification structure. 

The American Association of School Li- 
brarians, the American Association of Library 
Schools, and sections of other divisions co- 
sponsored this program. 

During the membership business meeting it 
was announced that PEBCO had made avail- 
able to the Division a sum for providing con- 
sultants for participating in conferences relat- 
ing to undergraduate library science programs. 

At its luncheon the division presented Dr. 
William K. Selden, executive secretary for the 
National Commission on Accrediting, who 
compared the concepts and practices of ac- 
creditation in Europe and the United States 
and analyzed the present accreditation struc- 
ture in the United States. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The Public Library Association devoted its 
membership meeting to consideration of the 
question, How Can the Public Library Meet 
the Intellectual Challenge of the Times? The 
keynote speaker was the Honorable John E. 
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Fogarty, U. S. Representative, Rhode Island, 
who emphasized the dynamic role of libraries 
in meeting the needs of readers and called 
on librarians, trustees, and friends of libraries 
to be “highly sensitive to social needs, their 
own goals, and the roads that are open to 
those goals. The needs that face us," he said, 
“urge an attack with all our resources." 

Following Representative Fogarty's speech a 
panel chaired by Harold S. Hacker, Rochester 
(N.Y.) Public Library, discussed the needs of 
libraries if they are to meet the challenge of 
today. Panel members were Mrs. Fred L. Bull, 
legislative chairman, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Mrs. John H. Werner, 
president of the County Council, Montgomery 
County, Maryland; and Mrs. George R. Wal- 
lace, trustee, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Public 
Library. 

Speakers on the program of the ARMED 
Forces LIBRARIANS’ SECTION agreed that the 
role of libraries in the formal and informal 
education of the military man for his job at 
home and abroad is to provide the factual 
information required and gear it to the indi- 
vidual. The library program of the services is 
based on the philosophy that the educated 
service man is the effective service man; spe- 
cial books, films, and tape recordings have 
been prepared and are used in addition to 
those available from commercial and other 
sources. 

At the section luncheon Vance Packard 
spoke on “Books as Symbols of Status,” saying 
that books and bookish people have been held 
in high esteem in the past, but that the “books- 
by-the-yard" commercialism of today tends to 
reduce the respect in which books are held. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


fhe Reference Services Division held three 
program meetings in addition to the Division 
membership meeting at which Louis B. Wright, 
director of the Folger Library, was the guest 
speaker. Mr. Wright discussed book collectors 
and learning and described the collections and 
collecting habits of Henry E. Huntington and 
Henry Clay Folger, in relation to the great 
research libraries which bear their names&The 
other program meetings consisted of panel 
discussions of topics of interest to reference 
librarians. One panel discussed interlibrary 
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loans; another the reference use of govern- 
ment documents; the third was a discussion 
between reference librarians and editors of 
reference books. 

The RSD Board of Directors approved a 
petition from the Reference Section of the 
Southeastern Library Association to be made 
a regional chapter of RSD. A petition for estab- 
lishment of a section on public documents was 
presented and discussed by the board. It was 
noted that the Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division has a committee on public docu- 
ments in the Acquisitions Section, which had 
formerly been an ALA committee, It was also 
noted that many documents librarians are not 
presently members of the Reference Services 
Division, but that most reference librarians 
have a primary interest in the use of docu- 
ments. The board voted to give further study 
to this petition for a section, and to ask the 
ALA Committee on Organization for its views 
on how best to satisfy this expression of in- 
terest in documents work in the Reference 
Services Division. 

Mrs. Frances N. Cheney reported briefly 
on the project for the U. S. Field Seminar on 
Library Reference Services for Japanese Li- 
brarians which is being administered by a 
special committee of the Reference Services 
Division, of which she is chairman. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES DIVISION 


A petition by librarians of the Arkansas 
Library Association requesting affiliation with 
the Resources and Technical Services Division 
as the Arkansas Technical Services Group was 
accepted by the membership. At its fall meet- 
ing the group expects to adopt bylaws confirm- 
ing this affiliation. 

The Cataloging in Source pilot project was 
the topic of the program meeting sponsored 
jointly by the Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division and its Cataloging and Classifi- 
cation Section. C. Sumner Spalding, Library 
of Congress, Roy B. Eastin, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, and Virginia Drewry, State 
Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia, 
speaking respectively for the Library of Con- 
gregs, the publishers, and the consumers, re- 
p&ted on various phases of the experiment. 
Rush cataloging from page proof was deemed 
feasible, the publishers in general were recep- 





Maurice F. Tauber, professor in the Columbia 
University library school and editor of College 
and Research Libraries; Arnold Н. Trotier, as- 
sociate director of the University of Illinois Li- 
braries; and Frank L. Schick, assistant director 
of the Library Services Branch of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


tive, and the 223 libraries interviewed indi- 
cated overwhelming and enthusiastic approval. 
Among the problems to be solved are the de- 
scriptions of books with the format altered fol. 
lowing page proof and the appearance of birth 
dates and real names in works published anon- 
ymously and pseudonymously. 

The AcQuisITIONS SECTION passed a resolu- 
tion recognizing the devoted service of the 
late Alton H. Keller to the section and its two 
predecessor groups. It was announced that the 
Canons of Good Practice for acquisitions 
has been reprinted and is available from the 
RTSD executive secretary of ALA. The Re- 
print Expediting Service has been reorganized 
and a new issue of the Bulletin is ready for 
mailing to members. 

The membership meeting of the CATALOGING 
AND CLASSIFICATION SECTION was highlighted 
by the arrival from Sidney, Australia, of Dr. 
Andrew D. Osborn, recipient of this year's 
Margaret Mann Citation, who spoke movingly 
of his association with Miss Mann, and of Dr. 
Luther Evans, former director general of 
Unesco, who commented briefly on his work 
at Unesco and announced his recent assign- 
ment to direct a survey of federal depart- 
mental and agency libraries. 

The Catalog Code Revision Committee con- 
sidered a revised draft of the rules for per- 
sonal names. Major changes in this draft cover 
entries for names with prefixes, names of mar- 
ried women, and names of saints. The new 
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The first copy of Richer by Asia, the handbook of the Asia Project of the Young Adult Services 
Division, has just been presented by the chairman of the project, Jane McClure (far right), of the 
Free Library of Philadelphia staff, to A. E. Manell (center), acting director of the Department of 
State's Unesco Relations staff. Others in the photograph, from left, are William Dix of the Prince- 
ton University Library, ALA representative on the U. S. National Commission for Unesco; Mrs. 
Pearl Wu of the United States Information Service Library, Taipei, Taiwan; and Jane Wilson of the 
Asia Foundation Library, San Francisco, chairman of the ALA International Relations Round Table. 


rules are intended to present these names in the 
catalog in forms which will represent the usage 
of the bearers of the names and of the cultures 
of which they are members. 

The Cataloging Policy and Research Com- 
mittee discussed the desirability and content of 
a manual on the Dewey Decimal Classification 
practice at the Library of Congress, with Ben- 
jamin Custer present to help in their delibera- 
tions. 

A series of papers on The Challenge of 
Microforms were read at the program meeting 
of the Coryne Метнорѕ Section. Lawrence 
S. Thompson, director, University of Kentucky 
Libraries. spoke on “Building Library Re- 
sources with Microforms”; George A. Schweg- 
mann, Jr., chief of the Union Catalog Division 


of the Library of Congress, on “The Biblio- 
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graphic Control of Microforms,” and John A. 
Riggs, chief of Ordering and Receipts, Har- 
vard College Library, on “The State of Micro- 
text Publication.” 

The SERIALS SECTION Executive Committee 
approved the appointment of an ad hoc com- 
mittee to compile an international list of sub- 
scription agencies with their areas of special- 
ization. 


YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Institute on Adult Books for Young 
Adults, the ceremony for the publication of 
Richer by Asia, and the week-long Yqung 
Adult Services Division World of Books Show 
provided a continuous focus on reading and 
library services for high-schoolage young 
people. 
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From the institute, Harriet Arnow's paper 
on young people and their reading will appear 
in a future issue of the ALA Bulletin. The 
stimulating fiction forum led by Mrs. Margaret 
Edwards and the ten group discussions of 
books of science, war stories, biography, and 
other subjects will be reported in Top of the 
News. The 335 participants, including pub- 
lishers as well as librarians, became aware of 
the variety and the maturity of adult books 
which young adults need and use with satis- 
faction. 

The ceremony on June 22 in which the first 
copy of the YASD Asia handbook, Richer by 
Asia, was presented by Jane S. McClure, Free 
Library of Philadelphia, and Asia Project 
chairman, to Dr. A. E. Manell, acting director, 
Unesco Relations Staff of the State Depart- 


ment, marked the second step in the Asia 
Project. Published by ALA, the handbook pre- 
pared by a committee under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Sara Woy will be a basic tool in pro- 
moting reading about Asia by young people, 
a major YASD project for the coming nine- 
teen months. 

Consultants selected from young adult li- 
brarians and from others who have first-hand 
understanding of some parts of the Far: East 
had their first session on project plans. 

The Book Bait Project Evaluation Commit- 
tee has found that the list has been used in in- 
service training and National Library Week 
programs. It is seeking comments from indi- 
vidual librarians who have used the list in un- 
usual and effective ways. 
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YASD's WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS 


By OPAL EAGLE, coordinator, Young People’s 
Services, St. Louis Public Library. 


In the exhibits area a carnival with gaily 
colored booths and barkers was presented two to 
four times a day by the Young Adult Services Di- 
vision. Not the usual carnival with trinkets and 
barkers, but a carnival of the wonderful world 
of books, and the barkers were young adult 
librarians. As the hour for this new technique 
in book introductions approached, the notes of 
Gaité Parisienne called those in the vicinity of 
the carnival together around the young adult 
librarians. 

After a brief explanation that this book show, 
under the direction of the YASD Conference Pro- 
gram Director, Sara Siebert, Enoch Pratt Free 


Library, Baltimore, had been made available by 
that library for the conference, the members of 
each group were told that for the next thirty min- 
utes they would be considered as teenagers—a 
sample of the show presented in the high schools 
of Baltimore. 

A young adult librarian described in clever 
"patter" the type of books at each booth and 
introduced several of them specifically and amus- 
ingly. 

The colorfully decorated booths with the come- 
on gadgets, the many attractive books, and gen- 
eral supply of unusual lists plus the striking and 
often humorous book talks brought a sponta- 
neous response from the “teen-age” audience. 

In spite of the hundreds of visitors milling 
about the exhibition floor, the YASD area was 
relatively quiet during the show except for the 
librarian *barkers." 


Mrs. Anna Gallagher of the Central Young Adult Department, Enoch Pratt Free Library, barking 
her wares at the Young Adult Services Divisions Carnival of Books. 





COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


The ALA Committee on Accreditation voted 
to accredit the program leading to the Master 
of Arts in Library Science degree of the De- 
partment of Librarianship, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo. The committee also 
considered steps to be taken in resolving ques- 
tions between the ALA and the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education on 
the content of the undergraduate standards 
and the guide instruments. 


AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


At the program meeting of the Audio-Visual 
Committee on More Effective Utilization of 
New Mass Media in Education, Dr. Kenneth 
Norberg and Dr. C. Walter Stone, Research 
Division, U. S. Office of Education, spoke on 
Title VII of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, which authorized the use of ap- 
proximately one billion dollars for strength- 
ening American education. Part A of Title VII 
emphasizes research and experimentation in 
the development of effective techniques for us- 
ing new educational media, for training teach- 
ers in such use, and for presenting academic 
subject matter through these media. Part B of 
Title VII includes three kinds of activities: 
1) development of studies and surveys to de- 
termine the need for increased or improved 
use of new educational media; 2) catalogs, 
bibliographies, and other materials deemed 
useful in the encouragement and more effective 
use of new educational media; and 3) assist- 
ance and demonstrations to state and local ed- 
ucational agencies and to institutions of higher 
education in the uses of new educational 
media. Librarians were urged to submit imagi- 
native and dynamic proposals. 


MONTREAL CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Breaking Barriers: An Inquiry into the 
Forces that Affect the Flow and Utilization oj 
Knowledge was selected by the committee as 
the theme for the Montreal (1960) Joint Con- 
ference of the Canadian Library Association 
and the ALA. It was decided to hold three 
general sessions, one opening the conference 
on Sunday; two Council meetings; and, if 
needed, a membership meeting. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK COMMITTEE 


That National Library Week is one of the 
best opportunities libraries of the country have 
ever had to build a broad basis of citizen sup- 
port for library development was emphasized 
in the meeting of the National Library Week 
Committee. A panel of divisional representa- 
tives discussed ways in which National Library 
Week can be used to forward various pro- 
grams and projects of the ALA which are con- 
cerned with providing better library service. 
A panel of state directors and local chairmen 
pointed out the functions of the state commit- 
tees in setting goals as a framework for good 
local programs, the need for strengthening 
state committees in helping to set up programs. 
and the important role the citizens on state 
and local committees play in a successful li- 
brary week program and in providing contin- 
uing support for the over-all, long-range ob- 
jectives of libraries. 


ROUND TABLES 
AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Carl H. Milam, executive secretary of the 
American Library Association for 28 years and 
a world leader in librarianship, was the sub- 
ject of a biographical paper by Mrs. Emily Mil- 
ler Danton, who worked with Mr. Milam both 
at ALA headquarters in Chicago and in Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, while he was librarian of 
the public library there. Mrs. Danton's paper 
will be published in an early issue of the ALA 
Bulletin. 

The second paper read at the Round Table 
meeting was a biographical sketch of Josephine 
Adams Rathbone, for many years head ef Pratt 
Library School and president of ALA іп 1931- 
32. by Wayne Shirley of the Finch College Li- 
brary, who was formerly dean of the Pratt 
Library School himself. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 


The International Relations Round Table. 
the [International Relations Committee, and the 
Public Relations Section of the Library Ad- 
ministration Division sponsored *The Dinner 
of the Americas" Sunday, June 21, icri. im 
attended by over 650, including 50 forWjgn 
guests. ALA President Emerson Greenaway 
presided and Verner W. Clapp, president, 
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Council on Library Resources, Inc., acted as 
toastmaster. After the foreign guests were in- 
troduced, Dr. José A. Mora, secretary general, 
Organization of American States, discussed 
"The Free Circulation of Books in the Ameri- 
cas." He listed obstacles that acted as barriers 
to the free exchange of books and predicted 
that progress in Latin America would be ad- 
vanced as the flow of books between the coun- 
tries increased. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


Editorial Objectives and Problems of State 
Library Journals was the subject of a panel 
meeting of the Library Periodicals Round 
Table. The objectives were outlined by Flor- 
ence Boochever: to stimulate to better achieve- 
"ment through articles of concern to the profes- 
sion; to give book information, emphasizing 
publications pertaining to the states; to pro- 
vide essential legal facts; to give news of spe- 
cial interest locally, not neglecting ALA and 
state-wide news; to fulfill a public relations 
function; to share the results of successful 


prospects; to achieve readability and use. 

Eugene D. Hart spoke of the importance 
of maintaining a backlog of articles in the 
event that solicited articles are unsuitable for 
printing. Improvements over a period of time 
will be respected and mechanical aids by ty- 
pography and format will bring pride to an 
organization's journal. 

Inglis Bell described the new format of the 
British Columbia Library Quarterly, stressing 
the desirability of a first-rate typographer. The 
preparation of an outline and conferences to 
revise articles before publication are good 
techniques to insure quality. Mr. Bell sug- 
gested that the LPRT establish awards for the 
best-printed publication and for the best news- 
letter; and that the possibility of establishing 
an LPRT cooperative be explored. 


ROUND TABLE ON LIBRARY SERVICES 
TO THE BLIND 


“A startling number of blind persons have 
never heard of the special library service avail- 
able to them," M. Robert Barnett, executive 


—————————— a DAT DP 


A MESSAGE FROM THE NEW NLW CHAIRMAN 


At the National Library Week Committee 
meeting President-Elect Benjamin Powell, new 
chairman of the ALA committee, read the fol- 
lowing letter from WitLIAM I. NicHOLs, editor 
and publisher of This Week magazine and new 
chairman of the NLW Steering Committee. 


It seems to me that this total effort is im- 
portant because it represents in its largest con- 
text the critical question of how the individual 
will develop in a free society. Education, social 
science and mass communications are all in- 
volved in this struggle. 

In our modern, mobile world, many of the 
old disciplines are slipping away. For the first 
time in history, most people really do have a 
very large measure of free will. But this is not 
an unmixed blessing. With all the chains 
broken, many people are now experiencing 
ong, insecurity and fear. 

t this point we can observe two trends in 
American life. One is to exploit this loneliness 
in negative ways, offering various—and often 


harmful—forms of anodyne and blind escape, 
and producing many of the criminal, delin- 
quent and neurotic aspects of our present so- 
ciety. 

The other way is to encourage the develop- 
ment of those inner resources of mind and 
character which contribute to the healthy 
growth of the free individual and the free so- 
ciety. 

The struggle between these two trends con- 
cerns us all. And it is this which, in my opin- 
ion, gives National Library Week its interest. 
its importance and its inspiration. Our objec- 
tives go far beyond any project for the making, 
or selling, or lending of books. In effect, what 
we offer is an expanding opportunity for the 
nation’s libraries to unite with all other inter- 
ested elements of the community to stress those 
enduring values of goodness, beauty, wisdom 
and understanding which are so essential to 
the survival and growth of a free civilization. 
No one could ask a greater privilege than to 
share in a program like this. 
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director of the American Foundation for the 
Blind, said at the Library Service to the Blind 
Round Table. 

*We know that over 50,000 blind persons 
are using Talking Books and about 10,000 are 
using books in Braille. This is a comparatively 
small number, for there are about 350,000 
blind persons in the United States. No scien- 
tific estimates are available, but we can assume 
that the number of blind readers will increase 
to 100,000 by 1970," he said. 

Barnett, himself blind since his teens, 
stressed the fact that the largest single group 
serving blind persons (except for those in 
public-assistance programs) is made up of 
those giving library service, and he challenged 
the librarians to do what they can to make 
their services even better known. 


PRE-CONFERENCE INSTITUTES 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


Nearly two hundred trustees and librarians 
gathered on Saturday and Sunday for an insti- 
tute on The Library—A Tool to Build a Better 
World. David H. Clift, executive director of 
ALA, spoke on “The Library—A Tool to Build 
a Better America,” and Jack Dalton, director 
of the ALA International Relations Office, on 
the world-wide needs for information through 
libraries. Group discussions of common trustee 
problems, such as communication between 
board and staff, and the need for closer rela- 
tions with governing bodies, afforded oppor- 
tunity for members to make use of the success- 
ful experience of other trustees. A final session 
was devoted to a series of demonstrations of 
effective programs developed by various state 
trustee organizations. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES RARE BOOKS INSTITUTE 


More than two hundred librarians, book- 
sellers, book collectors, and authors gathered at 
the University of Virginia June 18-20 for the 
first ALA conference on collecting, cataloging, 
housing, and using rare books and manu- 
scripts. Of the eight panel discussions the most 
spirited was the panel on financial problems, 
covering insurance, appraisals, and tax deduc- 
tions. Librarians who make appraisals on the 
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basis of potential research value rather than 
current market value were criticized. A recom- 
mendation that a statement on appraisal pro- 
cedure for libraries be developed was enthusi- 
astically approved and a committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a draft. Of the several ad- 
dresses, David С, Mearns’s witty and convinc- 
ing talk on the need for the National Union 
Catalog of Manuscripts (see February 1959 
ALA Bulletin, page 87) and James T. Babb’s 
eloquent tribute to antiquarian booksellers as 
friends of libraries were most warmly re- 
ceived. Mr. Mearns’s paper is to be published 
in College and Research Libraries. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 
BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT INSTITUTE 


The Buildings and Equipment Institute spon- * 
sored by the Library Administration Divi- 
sion's Section on Buildings and Equipment 
was held at the University of Maryland, Col. 
lege Park, Maryland, June 18-20, 1959. The 
registrants totaled 358 and included architects, 
consultants, suppliers, trustees, and librarians 
from all types of libraries. Represented were 
39 states and 9 foreign countries— Venezuela, 
Canada, Japan, India, the Philippines, Puerto 
Rico, Korea, Belgium, and Germany. 

The program was keyed to the known needs 
of the librarian with little experience in build- 
ing plans, but was varied enough for the li- 
brarian of greater experience. 

Architects, interior decorators, and repre- 
sentatives of equipment manufacturers ap- 
peared at the various sessions, and panels of 
librarians discussed such subjects as Equip- 
ment Evaluation and Specification Writing. 
On Saturday the institute broke up into work- 
shops by types of libraries: college and univer- 
sity, public, and school. 

Plans, slides, and other materials were avail- 


able in the ALA exhibit. 


The pre-conference institute of the Young 
Adult Services Division is included in the di- 
vision highlights. 


President Powell's inaugural address, K 


Help and Ornament Thereunto,” will 
published in next month's ALA Bulletin. 
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NEW ALA OFFICERS AND COUNCIL MEMBERS 


First vice president and president-elect: 
MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, coordinator of 
children’s services, New York Public Library. 
Second vice president: JOHN T. EAST- 
LICK, librarian, Denver Public Library. 
Members of Council, term 1959-63: 
ALICE J. APPELL, assistant acquisition librarian, 
University of Illinois, Library ,Urbana; LEE 
ASH, selective book retirement program, Yale 
University Library, New Haven, Conn.; MRS. 
LILLIAN BATCHELOR, supervisor of secondary 
school libraries, Board of Education, Phila- 
delphia; J. RICHARD BLANCHARD, head li- 
brarian, University of California Library, 
Davis; HELEN M. BROWN, librarian, Wellesley 
College Library, Wellesley, Mass.; KEITH 
DOMS, assistant director, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh; EDITH FOSTER, director, West 
Georgia Regional Library, Carrollton; ARTHUR 
T. HAMLIN, university librarian, University of 
Cincinnati; VIRGINIA HAVILAND, readers ad- 
viser for children’s books, Boston Public Li- 
brary; MRS. MARIAN A. HERR, associate li- 
brarian, children’s services, Library Associa- 
tion of Portland, Ore.; RALPH H. HOPP, assist- 
ant director, University of Minnesota Li- 
braries, Minneapolis; JAMES HUMPHRY ш, li- 
brarian, Metropolitan Museum of Art Library, 
New York; FRANK A. LUNDY, director, Univer- 


sity of Nebraska Libraries, Lincoln; JEAN A. 
MERRILL, director, work with children, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Public Library; MARGARET E. 
NICHOLSEN, head librarian, Evanston Town- 
ship High School Library, Evanston, Ill.; 
ESTHER J. PIERCY, chief of processing, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; HARRY N. PETER- 
SON, librarian, Public Library of the District of 
Columbia, Washington, D.C.; PAXTON Р. PRICE, 
librarian, Missouri State Library, Jefferson 
City; SARAH R. REED, assistant professor, Li- 
brary School, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee; RUTHERFORD B. ROGERS, chief assistant 
librarian, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.; MRs. BENJAMIN SAKS, 612 Pierce ЭЕ; 
Сагу, Ind.; PAULINE А. SEELY, supervisor, tech- 
nical services, Denver Public Library; JOHN 
B. STRATTON, assistant librarian, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater; MAURICE F. TAU- 
BER, professor, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

Member of Council, term 1959-61: 
MARION Н. VEDDER, institutional library con- 
sultant, Extension Division, State Library, Al- 
bany, N.Y. 

Member of Council, term 1959-60: 
LUELLA R. POLLOCK, librarian, Reed College 
Library, Portland, Ore. 


жы ce —— M abi s o a 


THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
An editorial from the New York Times of Sunday, June 21, 1959 


In setting a theme for its seventy-eighth con- 
vention the American Library Association has 
emphasized the initial purpose of the library pro- 
fession and the larger meaning it has for all 
mankind. The World of Books is a unique world 
that depicts the history of mankind; it is also 
the world of dreams, thoughts, and hopes on 
which many people have been able to build and 
from which others have been able to draw solace. 

This World of Books will be celebrated in 
Washington at an appropriate time in our history. 
The broadening development of education as a 
xl life is being daily considered in Congress. 
Bills are being presented to lift the level of 
American education. All phases of this process 
are in need of strengthening, as are the agencies 


for the spread of knowledge and learning. 
Congressmen and Senators will do well to visit 
with the librarians of the country during their 


meeting. They will see the caliber of the profes-. 


sionals who in many areas are the people who 
direct the education of the people no longer in 
school, encourage the development of those in 
school, guide the preschool child and help the 
parent with information on bringing up a well- 
informed child into a close-knit family unit. Edu- 
cation for life comes out of many institutions. 
The library in all of its facets is an institution 
that grows great on the variety of services it 
renders. We salute the ALA on its conference 
and the more than 5,000 professional librarians 
who will attend. 
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"Our library presents a rather dramatic picture 
of a dormant little collection of books developing 
rapidly into a true library." 


A small library reaches out 


by Mrs. Hugh F. McNamer 


[ am very happy to be here with all of you 
library Friends and Trustees today. It gives 
me a warm and pleasantly secure feeling simi- 
lar to what the early trapper must have ex- 
perienced upon entering the trading post after 
months spent in lonely Indian country. Not 
that the work of a library trustee in a small 
Montana town is such a hazardous pursuit, 
but it can be a forlorn one at times, as many 
of you have probably discovered for your- 
selves. It is forlorn only when our enthusiasm 
for it is misjudged. 
This sometimes hap- 
pens in Montana be- 
cause many of our 
smaller communities 


are only recently 
emerging from 
rough, ^ settlement 


conditions into well. 
established, tax-sup- 
ported civic enter- 
prises. Most of our 
city and county offi- 
cials during the past fifty years have been 
concerned with very basic improvements — 
schools, hospitals, streets, and roads. 

On the streets of my town, Conrad, for in- 
stance, the latest-model Cadillacs drop out of 
sight into bottomless mudholes as blithely to- 
day as teams and wagons must have done sixty 
years ago. The mayor and city council are 





e Mrs. McNamer, chairman of the board of the 
Conrad, Montana, Public Library (population 
1865), made this talk at a Friends and Trustees 
Lunfbeon at the Montana Library Association 
cof'erence, Livingston, May 2, 1959. It is also 
being published in the Montana Library Quar- 
terly and in Montana Libraries. 


at their wit’s end trying to convince people 
that taxes for a paving development are a 
better investment than newer-model Cadillacs. 
We also have drainage and sewage problems 
in Conrad—very fundamental ones, without a 
doubt. 

And because these problems, that have been 
solved in earlier eras in more populous parts 
of our country, remain with us today, we who 
are working for libraries in Montana often 
find ourselves competing for public support 
with people who consider us impractical and 
unrealistic. I think their attitude springs from 
an honest conviction that the wilderness must 
be cleared" before money or time can be spent 
on the refinements of civilization—specifically, 
libraries. 


THE REAL WILDERNESS 


If the year were 1900, I might agree with 
them. In this year, 1959, I heartily disagree. 
What they refuse to admit is that the world 
has changed so radically in sixty years that 
people primarily concerned with making the 
Montana wilderness more convenient to live 
in have become the anachronisms. The most 
frightening wildernesses in the world today lie 
in vast, untouched regions of the human 
mind. The construction job that must have 
top priority in every community on the face 
of a shrunken earth is one that will build 
human understanding into a concentrated 
welter of human relationships, I think we here 
in this room are all bidding for that job. No 
institution can better provide an access to the 
knowledge necessary for understanding than 
the public library. No institution is worthier 
of public support. Our enthusiasm for good 
library service is not misguided, but “ош 
thar,” in the settlements, it is sometimes mis- 
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judged. That is why it is so good to be in 
here with all of you today. 

Fortunately for the people of Conrad, our 
mayor, Bob Arnot, shares our enthusiasm. 
A little over a year ago, Bob cast a pitying 
look on the hidden and humble little excuse 
for a library that had been trying to serve 
Conrad for thirty years. He decided it was 
NOT succeeding, and he appointed a library 
board to look into the matter. I shall always 
be glad he recruited me, for I had several 
old personal debts to libraries that had long 
gone unpaid. For reasons of their own, the 
other persons asked to serve on the board were 
equally pleased to do so. As a result we started 
out with lots of enthusiasm but very little actual 
“know-how.” Our beginnings were rather des- 
perate. 

In a vague sort of way we realized that 
far more people should be made aware that 
Conrad even had a library. And so one night, 
after heavily indulging in garlic bread and 
green onions at my evening meal, 1 dreamed 
up the idea of Bertram O'Boygan, a column- 
writing bookworn. This involved a major 
concession from the local newspaper, which 
agreed to publish weekly a column allegedly 
written by a small but erudite worm, gnaw- 
ing away in the library, who craved public 
recognition and public support for his field 
of operations. The idea, of course, was stolen 
directly from Don Marquis. Bertie came forth 
regularly with book reviews and gossipy items 
about activities in the library. He was meant 
to provide a shock stimulus to potential li- 
brary patrons. About all he provided was mass 
confusion. People who had been dubious 
about patronizing the library became firmly 
convinced that it was merely a home for way- 
ward vermin, and they stayed away in droves. 
We were forced to exterminate Bertie. 

Fortunately, in these early stages we realized 
we were floundering, so we solicited the 
counseling services of the Montana State Li- 
brary Extension Commission. It was the 
brightest thing we could have done. Ruth 
Longworth came flying to our aid and pro- 
vided us with invaluable services and advice. 
Almost all of the steps we have taken during 
the past year have been based on her sug- 
gestions and those of Mrs. Alma Jacobs of the 
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Great Falls Public Library. They have saved 
us much valuable time and many tax dollars 
that might have been wasted on expensive mis- 
takes. 

Our Conrad library presents a rather dra- 
matic picture of a dormant little collection of 
books developing rapidly into a true library. 
One year ago the library was a single room 
in the city hall filled with a collection of 
books that had been accumulated over the 
years through donations and meager pur- 
chases. It was poorly lighted, dreary looking, 
and few people even knew it existed. The 
children's collection was tiny and in tatters. 
The only reference works were two battered 
and obsolete encyclopedias that had been very 
gratefully accepted as gifts—twenty years be- 
fore. 


WHAT WAS ACCOMPLISHED 


Today the library is still a single room in 
the city hall, but it is a vastly different place 
from what it was a year ago. The following 
changes have been made: 

First, a much needed weeding job was 
done. Through the years a large number of 
out-of-date books had collected in our library 
which were taking up valuable shelf space. 
We were so crowded, in fact, that we on the 
board had seriously considered spending a 
large portion of the little money available to 
us on additional shelves. After consulting with 
Mrs. Longworth, however, we were persuaded 
that weeding should have priority. She and 
Mrs. Jacobs spent a full day going through 
our books. The result was that we found we 
had ample shelf space, and the money that we 
had intended to spend for more was made 
available for what we needed most—books. 

The second step taken last year was to have 
our old, inadequate lighting system replaced 
by one recommended to us by Montana 
Power engineers. And then, to provide more 
light, we had our shelves painted in a light 
pastel color. We put up some colorful prints 
here and there, and the end result of these 
simple remodeling efforts was a much more 
inviting and usable interior for our lib\ary. 

The third step was to acquire a large loan 
of books— primarily juveniles, for we were 
especially weak in that department—from the 
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State Library Extension Commission to see us 
through the summer months, 

The fourth step was to organize a Friends 
of the Library group in Conrad. The Friends 
exist in different communities throughout the 
country in different capacities; we were pri- 
marily concerned that in Conrad they should 
act in a public relations capacity. There were 
about twenty-five organized church and civic 
groups already functioning in Conrad. We felt 
that in establishing contacts with them through 
a Friend of the Library elected from each one 
we would be put in touch with a large cross 
section of the community. We asked that the 
Friends inform their groups about books and 
services available in the library and that they 
*patronize the library—and that was about all. 
Added to this list of group representatives 
were several individuals in Conrad whom we 
knew to be especially interested in a library 
development program. 


ORGANIZING THE “FRIENDS” 


A monthly letter has been sent out to all 
these contacts in the past year, informing 
them of improvements that were being made 
in library service, materials available in the 
library, etc. As a public relations medium, the 
Friends have proved a great success. A large 
number of active people have been kept cur- 
rently aware of all the library has to offer, 
and that awareness has resulted in a daily 
book circulation at least ten times greater 
than it was a year ago. 

The position of chairman of the Friends of 
the Library has been very ably filled during 
the past year by John Lahr, our Congressman 
Leroy Anderson's son-in-law. Mr. Lahr has a 
very demanding farming operation to perform 
in managing the Anderson wheat and cattle 
ranch. Even so, he has found time to provide 
active and enthusiastic leadership for the 
newly organized Friends group in Conrad. 
In January of this year he was appointed by 
the county commissioners to serve as their 
representative on our library board, 

Wg have had a weekly column appearing 
in Ye local newspaper, the Independent Ob- 
server, ever since Bertie was eliminated. This 
one, written by a wholly human and consci- 
entious librarian, seems to have produced the 


desired reader interest. The news editor of the 
Observer, Jerry Cavanagh, has cooperated 
wholeheartedly and unstintingly in our drive 
for better library service in Conrad. 

The fifth major step taken during the past 
year was to present the city council with a 
budget that would provide a substantial in- 
crease in funds available to run the library. 
For years it had been operating on an annual 
budget of about nineteen hundred dollars, or 
the equivalent of a one mill city tax levy. 
Largely as a result of the new interest inspired 
in the library by the Friends group, the city 
council was persuaded that an increase in city 
support would be justified, and our request 
for about three times the previous amount was 
approved. 

With additional funds at our disposal, we 
were able to take a sixth important step—that 
of keeping the library open longer hours. In- 
stead of opening at one o'clock in the after- 
noon, the library was opened at twelve noon. 
This made it possible for many school-age 
youngsters and working people to visit the 
library during the noon hour. Evening hours 
were also added, and by keeping the library 
open all day Saturday we were able to start 
a Saturday morning Story Hour and to make 
service available to many farming people in 
town for their weekly shopping. 

The response to the Story Hour has been 
an inspiration and a challenge to all Friends 
of the Library in Conrad. Last summer a 
brave little vanguard of ten to fifteen young- 
sters responded to our timid invitation. 
Last Saturday morning seventy-five children 
swarmed into the library to check their coats 
before gathering at the feet of the Story Lady 
in the city hall auditorium. Almost all of those 
children took books home with them that 
day. A storytelling committee, made up of 
volunteers from the Friends of the Library, 
was formed in January to provide the Story 
Hour with the best talent the town has to 
offer. 


SERVING THE COUNTY— 

The seventh step taken last year was to offer 
the county commissioners the opportunity to 
contract with our city library for county-wide 
service. In a community such as ours, which 
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is a natural shopping center for so many rural 
residents, the library can naturally expect to 
serve a good many rural people. This contract 
seemed an efficient way to eliminate the neces- 
sity of charging those people $1.25 for cards 
in the library, as had been done in the past. 
It was also an attempt on our part to coop- 
erate in the nationwide effort to extend library 
services to rural areas, The county partici- 
pated to the extent of one-quarter mill, or 
about three thousand dollars. 


—AND GETTING HELP FROM THE STATE 


This gave us about eight thousand dollars 
to operate on during the fiscal year 1958-59. 
It was a substantial increase over the nineteen 
hundred dollars that had been available in 
years past. Still, as you all know, books have 
become very expensive in recent years and 
professional library service has become a lux- 
ury. We needed both so badly that the amount 
we budgeted would have been a mere drop in 
the bucket had we not taken another most im- 
portant step. This was to enter into a con- 
tract for service with the Great Falls public 
library. Great Falls is just sixty miles south 
of Conrad, and it boasts one of the finest li- 
braries in the state. The terms of our contract 
provide that all of the new books we order 
shall be purchased, processed, and cataloged 
by the Great Falls library. We are also pro- 
vided with the advisory services of their pro- 
fessionally trained staff, an in-service training 
program for employees of our library, and 
with the resources of their extensive reference 
collection. In exchange, Great Falls keeps the 
one-third discount they receive on the pur- 
chase of all our books at the publisher's list 
price. This year that will amount to about 
twelve hundred dollars. However, instead of 
the contract costing us money we can ill afford 
to spend, we in Conrad all feel that it is, in 
effect, stretching our eight-thousand-dollar 
budget to many times that amount by enabling 
us to provide both quality and quantity in 
service to the community that few towns the 
size of ours can ever hope to provide by 
themselves. 


HIGHER STANDARDS AND BETTER PROCEDURES 


ТҺе contract with Great Falls has made our 
librarian familiar with the highest standards 
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of library service. ЇЇ has provided her with 
training in the most efficient апа up-to-date 


library methods and procedures. The time- „ 


consuming and demanding tasks of processing 
and cataloging new books have been lifted 
from her shoulders. 

In addition, contract service has trans- 
formed our library, almost overnight, from 
a stagnant little collection of books for the 
casual reader into a vital and up-to-date center 
of information for hundreds of people in town 
and from all over the surrounding area. 

A year ago we would have turned all of 
them away disappointed. I am very happy to 
be able to say that as a result of our contract 
with Great Falls every one of these requests 


has been filled in a few days. 


NOW AND TOMORROW 


Truly, a new respect has been aroused in 
our town for the institution known as the 
public library. Nor are we relying entirely on 
Great Falls to nurture that respect. Our book 
purchases this year have included hundreds of 
wonderful, colorful, enticing new children's 
books and books for young people. A basic 
reference collection has been started with the 
purchase of new dictionaries, atlases, ency- 
clopedias, and a subscription to the Readers 
Guide to Periodical Literature. Dozens of new 
fiction and nonfiction books on the adult level 
are now on order. With the help of the Mon- 
tana State Library Extension Commission, we 
are in the process of bringing our card cata- 
log. which was completely out of use, up to 
date. Finally, plans are in the making to pro- 
vide bookmobile service to outlying parts of 
the county. 

My highest hope at this point is to see this 
new respect for the library in Conrad turn 
into active enthusiasm for its support—the 
kind of constructive enthusiasm shared by all 
of you people here today. When I consider 
that over five hundred new cards have been 
issued by our librarian in the past six months, 
that children are flocking in ever-increasing 
numbers to the weekly Story Hour, and that 
our daily book circulation is at least o 
greater than it was last year at this time, this 
hope does not seem foolish—its realization 
seems assured. ecc 
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[т COULD мот BE ASSUMED,” wrote the 1959 
National Steering Committee, *that the second 
year's program would automatically equal or 
surpass the success of the first year. The re- 
peat of the program in 1959, plans for which 
were announced only after a careful study of 
the first year, might easily have suffered from 
lack of enthusiasm and energy. The greater 
effectiveness of National Library Week this 
year is evidence of widespread belief in its 
objectives." 

This statement by the Steering Committee, 
which prefaces the printed report of the sec- 
ond observance, continues by listing the im- 
provements: 

Greater community participation 

More emphasis on specific local and state 

objectives 

More cooperating groups and organizations 

carried out effective related events 

An increase in significant support by all 

media, national and local 

More extensive use of promotion materials 
In short, there was more participation at 
greater depth, better planned in terms of local 
needs. 

School, college, and university library par- 
ticipation was much broader and more effec- 
tive than last year. Many schools and colleges 
joingd in community and statewide programs; 
the Colgate University Library dedication at 
the beginning of the week drew nationwide 
attention. 

All 50 states participated, 46 of them 


through state citizens committees, and more 
than 5000 communities celebrated the occasion 
in honor of the printed word through displays, 
open houses, reading nights, exhibits, band 
concerts and other programs designed to reach 
all ages and people. 

The state and national library press, 
national and local newspapers and periodicals 
of all types have reported fully on the activi- 
ties of the week. The official annual report 
will be available by the time this article ap- 
pears. To supplement these accounts, the ALA 
Bulletin presents an evaluation of National Li- 
brary Week 1959 and hopes for 1960 in the 
editorial (p. 587) by John Robling, the na- 
tional director, and reports from Dallas, Texas, 
and Norristown, Pennsylvania, which were se- 
lected by Mr. Robling as typical programs in 
large and small cities. 


IN DALLAS 


MasHA R. Porte, coordinator of the Dallas 
Committee for National Library Week, de- 
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Pogo rides Dallas buses to promote NLW. The 
poster was also used on motor freight trucks 
during the Week. 
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Young readers in the Big Sisters’ library in West 
Dallas housing project for the underprivileged 
enjoy creating designs and displays for NLW. 


scribes a lively big-city observance of the 
Week. Miss Porte is head of the Audio-Visual 
Department in the Dallas Public Library. 

This year's National Library Week in Dallas 
was truly a grass-roots operation. There was, to 
be sure, a local committee, comprising represen- 
tatives of the libraries (public, special, school, 
university), the bookstores, the churches, 
the communications media (press, television, 
radio), retail stores, the City Council, and all 
manner of civic and welfare organizations. 
But from the sixty committee members, the 
enthusiasm, the dedication, the ingenuity—and 
the hard work—permeated the entire popula- 
tion. 

How did this community-wide awareness 
develop? First, through the standard, basic 
procedures. Everywhere—in libraries, book- 
stores, churches, schools, and store windows 
—attractive posters and book displays stimu- 
lated interest in discriminating reading. Tele- 
vision and radio stations transmitted 195 local 
spot announcements, one fifteen-minute pro- 
gram, and four shorter ones. Three movie 
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houses showed the Walt Disney film 85 times. 
There were editorials, feature stories, news 
releases, and National Library Week ads in 
the two daily papers. In addition, school news- 
papers, organization bulletins, and business 
house organs published information and en- 
couragement to *Wake Up and Read." The 
Dallas Transit Company and East Texas 
Motor Freight Lines carried locally-designed 
car cards on the outside of their vehicles. 
There were open houses, story hours, and 
book talks. 

Spurred to *do something about National 
Library Week" but left essentially to their own 
devices, some institutions and organizations 
devised novel programs. At Dallas Public Li- 
brary's main library, Experts Day presented 
subject specialists from the community to соп- 
sult with visitors and to recommend appro- 
priate reading. Authors and journalists dis- 
cussed writing and newspaper work; dancers 
gave lessons in ballroom technique to teen- 
agers, artists, interior decorators, and puppet- 
eers demonstrated and talked about their 
work. There were experts on Texas Indians, 
rare books, sports cars, Southwest history, 
women's fashion, petroleum, dog care and 
training, and documenting family history. 

A Carnival of Books was held at Thomas 
Jefferson High School, in whose library were 
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„Прадай. 


Teen-agers find fascinating Frank X. Tolęert, 
local columnist and author of books on Texas, 
chosen specialist on literature and writing for 
Experts Day. 
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RECRUITING AND NATIONAL LIBRARY 


As a prelude to National 
Library Week, the Dal. 
las Public — Library's 
Community Living De- 
partment presented a 
panel discussion April 
11 on Librarianship as a 
Career. 


Left to right are panelists 
Herbert White of Chance 
Voight Aircraft (special li- 
braries); David Webb of 
North Texas State Col- 
lege School of Librarian- 
ship (university libraries) ; 
James D. Meeks, director, 
Dallas | Public Library 
"(public libraries); Mat- 
tie Ruth Moore, consultant 
in library service, Dallas 
Independent School Sys- 
tem (school libraries) ; and 
moderator Neva Hudson. 
head of the Community 
Living Department, Dallas 
Public Library. 


installed colorful booths, designed by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and filled with 
books by the Dallas Public Library Young 
Adult Department, “Barkers” from the Y staff 
and the Jaycees acquainted senior students 
with adult reading for young adults. 

The Dallas Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
which was instrumental in establishing the 
first public library in Dallas in 1898, held an 
intra-organizational competition to determine 
which affiliated group, 1) has the most mem- 
bers holding library cards, 2) uses the library 
most regularly, 3) meets most often at the 
library, 4) makes the greatest contributions to 
the Federation’s Library Science Scholarship 
fund, and 5) worked most actively to secure 
approval of the recent bond issue election for 
library branches. 

Elementary school students learned about 
various kinds of libraries, their functions and 
their services to the people of Dallas. Plays 
and^panel discussions—serious and frivolous 
—were presented. Bookbindings and book- 
cases made in craft classes were displayed. A 





WEEK 


IDEAS AND INFORMATION 
INTERESTING PEOPLE 
STIMULATING WORK 

VARIETY OF JOBS 


COME TO PANEL. DISCUSSION | 
SATURDAY, APRIL Ш = 2:00 PIL 
DALLAS PUBLIC LIBRARY AUDITORIUM 


- MM 


Speakers Bureau was formed by the Toast- 
masters Club. The possession and use of li- 
brary cards were encouraged. Book showers 
were held by clubs for the benefit of libraries. 
Scout troops and Camp Fire Girls contributed 
funds for book purchases. New libraries were 
established in several churches and old ones 
were strengthened. One county library cele- 
brated the Week in new quarters and another 
used the occasion to accelerate the erection 
and furnishing of its new building. And peo- 
ple were reading—in classrooms, in libraries, 
in family nights at home. 

It is rewarding to know that the Dallas 
Committee's efforts helped create such wide- 
spread interest in National Library Week. 
Even more heartening was the spontaneous, 
enthusiastic response in every segment of the 
community to the necessity for a *better-read, 
better-informed America." Acting independ- 
ently, using their own initiative, all groups 
throughout the area awakened in their con- 
stituents an appreciation of the pleasures and 
rewards of reading. eee 
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IN NORRISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Mrs. HERBERT FRANKENFIELD, librarian of the 
Norristown Public Library, tells a story of 
community participation that could be re- 
peated in hundreds of small cities across the 
country. 

Faced with the problem of utilizing the 
magnificent national publicity of National 
Library Week for the specific benefit of our 
local library, we decided on two objectives: an 
immediate one, achieved by making National 
Library Week coincide with the Friends of 
the Norristown Public Library membership 
campaign, and a long-range one of securing 
definite commitments in support of Pennsyl- 
vania’s proposed library legislation. 

The Board of Trustees and the Friends of 
the Library formed a joint committee. Plans 
were made for a series of luncheons, held in 
the library building and underwritten by a 
board member. Representatives from every 
service club, schools’ Mothers’ Clubs, the Bar 
Association, the Greater Norristown Council 
of Churches, the George Washington Carver 
Center, the Norristown Garden Club, the Jewish 
Community Center, the Education Association 
of Norristown, the Valley Forge Toastmasters 
Club, the Norristown Board of Realtors, the 
Alliance of Catholic Women, the Association 
of American University Women, the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Medical Society, civic organi- 
zations, and the larger local industrial firms 
heard talks on the local library and its place in 
the state plan. 

Each went back to his or her group to plan 
for its participation in National Library Week 
in Norristown. The Norristown Times Herald 
publicized each of these luncheon meetings 
with articles and pictures and published a 
series of six articles on the library’s services 
as well as an editorial and items from each 
group which celebrated National Library 
Week as a result of the luncheons. 

The Friends of the Library distributed, dur- 
ing National Library Week, twenty thousand 
brochures about the library and the state plan, 
each containing a membership blank and re- 
turn envelope. This was done through ward 
captains and Boy Scout troops. To insure re- 
turns, the ward captains had adults follow up 
the week after National Library Week, which 
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Mrs. Thomas Middleton (left), president of the” 
Friends of the Library, and Mrs. Frankenfield 
consider posters for setting up NLW displays. 


we called Norristown Library Week, by per- 
sonal visits. 

The Friends also distributed the placards 
and posters for National Library Week, to 
which they affixed gummed stickers reading 
“Join the Friends of the Norristown Public 
Library.” 

The Chamber of Commerce and some of the 
local members of the Pennsylvania Manufac- 
turers’ Association each decided to form per- 
manent library committees to better library 
service. 

Exhibits included one on homemaking 
books, using the American Home Economics 
Association poster: one with periodicals open 
at the Library Week articles with the NLW 
Magazine poster; an art exhibit; displays 
from the Norristown High School science fair; 
and an exhibit on orchid growing, which 
greeted visitors with a gorgeous display fea- 
turing dozens of orchids. 

Two concerts were given in the library dur- 
ing the week; a lecture featured Early Litera- 
ture of Norristown; the Great Books Discus- 
sion Group opened its meeting to the public; 
and a special story hour was held on Saturday 
morning. | flire hi 

Every Norristown resident was actively in- 


volved in National Library Week! ecc 
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NEWLY ELECTED DIVISION OFFICERS 


Newly elected vice presidents and presidents- 
elect of the ALA divisions were announced at 
the Washington Conference: 


Adult Services Division— MARGARET E. MON- 
ROE, Graduate Library School, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, New Brunswick, N.J. 

American Association of School Librarians — 
ELIZABETH 0. WILLIAMS, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 

American Association of State Libraries—Mns. 
LOLETA D. FYAN, Michigan State Library, 
Lansing. 

Association of College and Research Libraries 
—EDMON LOW, Oklahoma State University 
Library, Stillwater. 

"Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 

braries—HELEN L. PRICE, Winter U. S. Vet- 

erans Administration Hospital Library, To- 
peka, Kan. 


Children's Services Division—ELIZABETH BURR. 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Madi- 
son. 

Library Administration Division—ARCHIE L. 
MCNEAL, University of Miami Libraries, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 

Library Education Division—REV. JAMES J. 
KORTENDICK, Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D.C. 

Public Library Association—ELINOR WALKER, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

Reference Services Division—mrs. FRANCES N. 
CHENEY, Library School, George Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Resources and Technical Services Division — 
MELVIN J. VOIGT, University of California 
Library, Berkeley. 

Young Adult Services Division—HANNAH 
HUNT, School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland. eee 








. V Decrease Rebinding Costs 
M Increase Book Circulation 








Relied upon by thousands of libraries, "REGULAR" 
Book Jacket Covers have proven to be a worthwhile 
investment resulting in substantial budget savings. 
Durable Acetate Film adds ‘sparkle’ and appeal 
while it protects . . . Paper backing cushions binding 

. no-bleed fibre edging fortifies book's edges and 
spine. 


OTHER PLASTI-KLEER COVERS... 


Lifetime? and Duplex-Lifetime: 





For heavy-duty 
protection. 


Simplex™ Adjustable: In sheets or rolls for extra 
convenience. 


IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


1 THOUSAND HANDS HAVE PROVEN >, | 


° Т) all book sizes. . 

* u . Y 
a 1i 59 E. Alpine St., N k 5, N. J. 
to INDUSTRIES 1888 So. Sepulveda Віма, dee Ángeles 25 Calif. 


(Canada) 



















REGULAR 


One-piece 
cover in 





DUPLEX-REGULAR 


Two-piece, 
adjustable cover 
to eliminate book measuring 





Limited 





909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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Guide to Library Equipment and Supplies 


This guide appears as a result of reader interest in the monthly column “Goods and Gadgets.” Al- 
though the listings are not to be considered complete, it is hoped that the Guide is sufficiently rep- 
resentative to be of general use. Suggestions for improving the Guide are always welcome. Listing in 
this Guide does not constitute a recommendation by the American Library Association. 

Generally only the names of the suppliers are listed under each item. The complete addresses of 
these companies will be found on page 636 under the heading “Suppliers Name and Address List." 
The only exception to this is the listing for *Binderies," where for convenience we have listed them 
alphabetically by states and shown their addresses in the product listing. 

Trade names are listed alphabetically in italics with the products and services shown in the Guide. 

When writing any of the companies listed in this Guide, we ask that you mention the fact that 


you saw their listing in the ALA Bulletin. 


A 
ADDRESSING MACHINES 
Bohn Duplicator; Elliott Addressing Machine 


ADHESIVES 
l Cellulose Acetate 2 Cloth Tape 3 Glue 
4 Paper Tape 5 Paste 6 Plastic 7 Adhesive 


Remover 8 Rubber Cement: 9 Mounting 
Equipment 
Bro-Dart 1 2 3 5 6 8; Demco 12 3 


4 5 6 7 8; Dennison 2; Eastman 9; Gane 
Brothers 5; Gaylord 1 2 3 4 5 6; Green 
Industries 6; Liquick Leather 6; Minnesota 
Mining 1 


All-Clear Binders—magazine binders 
Wire-O Sales 
Altair—stamping Machine 
Altair Machinery 
AO Spencer Opaque Delineascope—opaque projector 
American Optical 
AO Spencer Overhead Delineascope—overhead pro- 
jector 
American Optical 
Aqua-Brite—water-based ink 
Time-Saving Specialities 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


(See Files and Filing Equipment, Projection 
Room Shades, Projection Screens, Projectors, 
Record Players, Recordings, Sound Recorders, 
Sound Recorders-Equipment) 


AWARD PINS 


Demco; Library Products 

Balopticon—opaque projector 
Bausch and Lomb 

Bind-Art—liquid plastic adhesive 
Brodart 
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B 
BINDERIES 
(See also Pre-binders for firms which rebind 
used books and pre-bind new books) 
Alabama 
Tuscaloosa Library Bindery, 910 25th St., Tuscaloosa 


Arizona 


Arizona Library Binding Co., 311 W. Monroe St., 
Phoenix 


California 


Angwin Book Bindery, Angwin 

Golden Rule Bindery, Escondido 

Pacific Library Binding Co., 770 E. Washington Blvd., 
Los Angeles 

Valley Library Bindery, 2415 Divisadero St., Fresno 


Colorado 
Denver Book Binding Co., 2223 Walton St., Denver 
Dieter Book Binding Co., 1130 23rd St., Denver 


Connecticut 


Peck Bindery, P.O. Box 977, New Haven 


Florida 


Dobbs Brothers Library Binding Co., 90 Palmer St., 
St. Augustine 


Georgia 
National Library Bindery Co. of Ga., 2395 Peachtree 
Rd. N.E., Atlanta 


Illinois 

Book Shop Bindery, 306 W. Randolph St., Chicago 

Commercial Book Bindery, 1325 Commercial St., 
Belleville 

Hertzberg-New Method, Inc., Vandalia Rd., Jackson- 
ville 
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DELUXE COLOR LIVENS YOUR LIBRARY 


Building a new library? . . . modern- pick Deluxe library shelving in color 
izing the old one? . . . adding new shelf ... and those somber library stacks will 
space? Pick a color for your cases . . . come to life! 


Only Deluxe shelving combines all these advantages: 


e wide choice of color— (Sandalwood, e Chem-a-Cote* baked enamel finish— 
Mist Green, Canyon Coral, Office Gray ) lasts a lifetime 

—142 other colors available to your * Modern design, distinctive styling 
specifications at slight extra cost. * Open or closed-back sections 


"The newest development—a phosphatized, chemical undercoating 


Choose Deluxe, the ideal setting for your books. Free catalog on request. 


De | Lol |e 


DELUXE METAL FURNITURE CO., WARREN, PA., A division of Royal Metal Manufacturing Co. 
World's largest manufacturer of boltless steel shelving products DM-89-07 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Peoria Book Bindery, 106 S. Adams, Peoria 


Indiana 


Heckman Bindery, Inc., North Manchester 
National Library Bindery Co. of Indiana, 546 S. Me- 
ridian St., Indianapolis 


Iowa 


Kolarik Book Binding Co., 3002 Madison St., Cedar 
Rapids 

Library Binding Service, Inc., 2134 E. Grand Ave., 
Des Moines 17 


Kansas 


American Bindery, 914 Jefferson St., Topeka 


Louisiana 
Everett’s Bindery, 811 Whittington St., Bossier City 


Maryland 


Charles L. Elliott Co., 1907 Rosedale St., Baltimore 
Joseph Ruzicka, 3200 Elm Ave., Baltimore 11 


Massachusetts 

F. J. Barnard & Co., 101 Mystic Ave., Medford 

J. S. Canner & Co., Inc., 618 Parker St., Boston 20 

College Bindery, South Lancaster 

Dura Book Binding Co. 202 Elm St., Marlboro 

National Library Bindery Co. 271 Park St., West 
Springfield 

J. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester 


Michigan 


Berrien Book Bindery, Berrien Springs 
Wagenvoord & Co., 306 N. Grand Ave., Lansing 


Minnesota 


The Bookbinders, 3rd St. & Second Ave., Minneapolis 
Maplewood Bookbindery, Hutchinson 


Missouri 


Reynolds Bindery, 4400 East 24th St., Kansas City 
University Bindery of St. Louis, 1909 Locust St., 
St. Louis 


Nebraska 


Capitol City Bindery, Lincoln 
Charles Elce & Son, 2626 N. 48th St., Lincoln 


New Jersey 
James Brown & Son, 191 Lembeck Ave., Jersey City 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Bookbinders, 2739 Campbell Rd., Al- 
buquerque 


New York 

Acme Bindery, Inc., 287 Washington St., Buffalo 

Albert Berger Co., 16 East 12th St., New York 

Chivers Book Binding Co., 20 Clifton Ave., Staten 
Island 5 
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Dess & Talan Co., 219 East 144th St., New York 

Glick Bookbindery Co., 21-16 43rd Ave., Long Island 
City 

MacDonald & Maier, Inc., 68 East 131 St, New 
York 

Mutual Library Bindery Co., P.O. Box 542, Syracuse 

Ridley’s Book Bindery, 104 Maple Ave., Ithaca 

Rochester Book Bindery, 165 St. Paul St., Rochester 


North Carolina 
Joseph Ruzicka, 228 E. Market St., Greensboro 


Ohio 

Art Guild Bindery, 324 E. 9th St., Cincinnati 

Crawford Library Bindery, 15 Broad St., Akron 

George A. Flohr Co., 809 Walnut St., Cincinnati 

General Book Binding Co. 1766 Е. 133га St. 
E. Cleveland 

Kalmbacher Book Binding Co., 2830-131st St., Toledo 

National Library Bindery Co. of Ohio, 1766 E. 133rd 
St., E. Cleveland 

George H. Sand Co., 1902 Colerain Ave., Cincinnati 

Weise-Winckler Bindery, Inc., 27-29 W. Court St., 
Cincinnati 


Oklahoma 

Motter Book Binding Co., Box 767, Muskogee 

Pennsylvania 

Arnold’s Book Bindery, Inc., 700 Washington St., 
Reading 


Charles W. Fredd Co., 849 Anthracite Ave., Kingston 

Library Bindery Co. of Pa., Inc., 212 North 12th 
St., Philadelphia 

Savidge & Krimmel, 232 North 15th St., Philadelphia 

Tennessee 


Southern Library Bindery Co., 228 Woodland St., 
Nashville 

Texas 

Hill Book Bindery, 6519 N. Lamar Blvd., Austin 

Library Binding Co., 2900 Franklin Ave., Waco 

Utah 

Hiller Book Binding Co., 255 S. First West St., Salt 
Lake City 

Virginia 

Shenandoah Valley Bindery, New Market 

Washington 

College Place Bindery, 15 S.E. Third St., College 
Place 

Wisconsin 


School Service Bindery. Columbus 


Canada 


Harpell's Press Co-Operative, Gardenvale, P.Q. 
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KOCH VOCE on 


Designed for beauty 
- -. built to last 


Recently redesigned by the combined tal- 
ents of our technical staff and consulting 
designers of the New York Public Li- 
brary System, Standard offers one of the 
most complete lines of institutional and 
library furniture. 


And it is a quality line. Made of the 
finest northern hard maple... mortise 
and tenon joints prevail: drawers and 
trays dovetailed . . . cast bronze hardware 
... three finishes, all hand-rubbed to a 
stain patina. And every item in our line 
is guaranteed against warping, splitting 
or faulty workmanship for one year! 


А complete planning service at no ob- 
ligation will help you meet your most 
exacting needs. Meanwhile, send for our 
latest catalog which describes the entire 
line in detail. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS СОВР. 


LIBRARY DIVISION 


10 Columbus Circle New York 19, N. Y. 








BINDERS—NEWSPAPER 


Forman 
National Library Bindery 


BINDERS (PROTECTIVE) 


1 Book 2 Magazine 3 Music 4 Pamphlet 
9 Transparent 6 Decorative Inserts 
4 Newspaper 


Ames Safety Envelope 4; Bro-Dart 1 2 4 5 
6; Demo 12 3 4 5; Elliott, John M., 6; 
Gaylord 2 3 4 5; Green Industries 2 4; 
Huntting 2; McGregor 2; Remington Rand 
2 4 5 7; Ruzicka, Joseph, 12 3 4 7; 
Wire-O Sales 2 


BINDERS—RARE BOOKS AND DOCUMENTS 


National Library Binder; Ruzicka, Joseph 
Bogen—Hi-Fi phonos and components 
Bogen-Presto 


BOOK BINDING AND REPAIRING 


1 Adhesive Mending Tape 2 Cloth 3 Cleaners 
4 Equipment 5 Lacquer and Shellac 6 Leather 
Preservative 7 Plastic Adhesives 8 Glue 

9 Binder’s Board 10 Mending Kits 11 Plastic 
Book Coating 12 Papers and Leather 

Altair 4; BroDat 1 2 4 5 6 7 8 10 
11; Columbia Mills 2; Demco 12 3 4 5 
7 89 10 11 12; Dennison l;  Denoyer- 
Geppert 1; Gane Brothers 12 4 56 8 9 
12; Gaylord 1 2 3 4 5 7 8 10 11 12; 
Ideal School Supply 1 2 10;  Liquick Leather 
6 7 1l; Minnesota Mining 1; Remington Rand 
1 2 3 4 5 7 8; Special Fabrics 2; Time- 
Saving Specialities 3 11 


BOOK COVERS 
l Paper 2 Plastic or Mylar 


Ames Safety Envelope l; Вго-Рагі 1:2: 


Demco 2; Huntting 2 


BOOK DEPOSITORY 


Boardman; Mosler 


BOOK EXHIBITS 
Children's Reading Service; Huntting 


BOOK HOLDERS AND DISPLAYERS 


Bro-Dart; Buckstaff; Demco; Gaylord; Library 
Products; Myrtle Desk; Remington Rand; Slyd- 
In Products 


BOOK JOBBERS 
(See Wholesalers) 


BOOK MARKING EQUIPMENT 
Altair; Bro-Dart; Demco; Gaylord; Remington Rand 
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BOOK MARKS 


Cel-U-Dex; Children's Book Council; Library Prod- 
ucts; Murphy, Michael M. 


BOOKMOBILES 


BFC Corporation; Fleetwood; Gerstenslager; Moro- 
ney; National School Furniture; Universal 


BOOK ORDER FORMS—MULTIPLE COPY 
Bro-Dart; Demco; Gaylord; Remington Rand 


BOOK PLATES 


Bro-Dart; Gaylord; Library Products; Remington 
Rand 


BOOK PROCESSING 
=- Alanar; Bro-Dart; McNaughton 


BOOK RENTAL 
McNaughton Libraries 


BOOK REPAIRING 
(See Book Binding and Repairing) 


BOOK REVIEW CARDS 
Library Journal; MB Nubook Cards 


BOOK SHELVING 
(See Shelving) 


BOOK STACKS 
(See Stacks) 


BOOK SUPPORTS 


(See Stacks—Accessories ) 


BOOK TRUCKS 


1 Hospital 2 Steel 3 Wood 
Angle 2; Art Metal 2; BFC Corp. 1 2 3; 
Bro-Dart 1 2 3; Buckstaff 3; Demco 1 2; 


Educational Services 2; Fleetwood 1 2 3; 
Gaylord 3;  Globe-Wernicke 2; Ideal School 
Supply 3; Myrtle Desk 3; Sjostrom 3; Stand- 
ard Wood 3; Supreme Steel Equipment 2; 
Worden 3 


BOOK WEEK MATERIALS 
Library Products 


BOOK WHOLESALERS 
(See Wholesalers) 


Bookworm—reading programs, achievement certifi- 
cates, ribbons, etc. 


Michael M. Murphy 


BOXES—PAMPHLET 


(See Files and Filing Equipment) 
Brodac—photo-charging system 
Bro-Dart 
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Browser boxes—sheet music storage 
Reynolds Enterprises 


Browser units—storage and display fixtures for phono- w 


graph records and sheet music 
Reynolds Enterprises 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
(See Display Panels) 


C 


CABINETS, AUDIO-VISUAL 
(See Files and Filing Equipment) 


CARDS—CATALOG 


Art Metal; Bro-Dart; Demco; Filing Equipment 
Bureau; Gaylord; Ideal School Supply; Reming- 
ton Rand; Walker Goulard Plehn 


CARDS—PRINTED 
Bro-Dart; Demco; Diebold 


CARRELLS AND CARRELL DESKS 
Art Metal; Bro-Dart; Buckstaff; Deluxe Metal Prod- 
ucts; Estey; Globe-Wernicke; Myrtle Desk ; 
Remington Rand; Sjostrom; Steelcase; Worden 
Cel-U-Dex—index tabs, flags, signals 
Cel-U-Dex 
Challenger—Hi-Fi components and intercoms 
Bogen-Presto Co. 


CHARGING MACHINES 
Bro-Dart; Gaylord; Remington Rand 


CLASSIFICATION TAPES 
Bro-Dart 


CLOCKS 
(See Time Systems) 


COLLATORS 


General Photo Products 

Columbia—long-playing phonograph records 
Columbia Records 

Columbia—office furniture 


Standard Pressed Steel 


COMMEMORATIVE TABLETS 


International Bronze Tablet 
Conserv-a-file—shelf filing equipment 
Supreme Steel Equipment 
Contoura—Photocopying equipment 
F. G. Ludwig, Inc. 
Conversaphone—books and recordings for language 
study 
Cortina, R. D. 


CONVEYORS 


Bro-Dart; Globe-Wernicke; 
Remington Rand 


Mosler 


Dropository ; 
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Pro Dart 17 
YOUR CHECK LIST 
OF NEW ee DART PRODUCTS 















These new 
^ Bro-Dart 
Products were 
received with 
great enthusiasm 
at the American 
Library Association 
Convention. They are 
the result of months 
of research and 
development in the 
library field. 
Complete Information 


is yours for the asking. 


Write to Dept. A71 


manufacturers of the complete line 


of Plasti-Kieer® Book Jacket Covers. 


Sno Tif ы. 


“Р.О. Box 1120, Newark, М. J. 56 Earl ша Newar 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. N 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, N ` 


\A 
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Copease Banta—spirit duplication machine 
Copease 
Copease Duplex—photocopier including book copier 
Copease 
Copy-Cart—high speed copying camera 
Peerless Photo Products 
Copyfix—photocopier 
Remington Rand 
Cortinaphone—books and recordings for language 
study 
Cortina, R. D. 
Craftsman—chairs 
Jasper Seating 


CRAYONS 
(See Marking Devices) 
Crystaljac—book jacket cover 
Demco 
CUTTER TABLES 
Gane Brothers; Huntting; Standara Pressed Steel 


D 


Da-Lite—projection screens 
Da-Lite 
DECORATIVE INSERTS 


Bro-Dart; Elliott, John M. 
Densi-W ood—library furniture 
Remington Rand 


DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
(See Sound Recorders and Players) 


DISPLAY CASES 
(See Exhibit Cases) 


DISPLAY LETTERS 
(See Letters—Display) 


DISPLAY PANELS 


Acme; Demco; Educational Services; Gaylord; 
Multiplex; Remington Rand; Sjostrom; Slyd-In 
Products; Standard Wood 


DISPLAYS 
(See Promotional Materials) 


Donnell line—library wood furniture 
Standard Wood 
Draydesk—desks, tables 
Dray 
Drayfile—filing equipment 
Dray 
Dri-Stat—office photocopy equipment 
Peerless Photo Products 
Dropository—book return 
Mosler Dropository 


DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 


1 Direct 2 Gelatine 
4 Planograph 5 Spirit 


3 Mimeograph 
6 Cards 7 Signs 
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8 Stencil 9 Azograph 
Addressograph-Multigraph 1 4; Bohn 1 3 8; 


Cardmaster 6; ` Davidson 1 4; Dick 2 3 4 æ 
5 8 9; Ditto 2" oe Бобозода 7; Heyer 
2 3 5 8; Master 5; Old Town 5; Photo- 


stat 4; Print-O-Matic 3; 
Rex-O-Graph 5;  Speed-O-Print 3 5; Smith- 
Corona 5; Wolber 5 8 


(See also Photocopying Equipment) 
DUST ABSORBER 


Minnesota Mining 


Remington Rand 3; 


EDGING TAPE 


Demco; Minnesota Mining 
Elliott—addressing machines and stencils 
Elliott Addressing Machine 
Elliott Inserts—decorative inserts for plastic covers 
Elliott, John M. 
Envelock—metal lock for envelopes 
Ames Safety Envelope 
Exact-Fax—photocopy machine 
General Photo Products 


EXH!BIT CASES 


BFC Corp.; Bro-Dart; Educational Services; Filing 
Equipment Bureau; Myrtle Desk; Remington 
Rand; Sjostrom; Worden 


F 


Fastape—pressure sensitive cloth tape 
Demco 

Fibredex—document cases and pamphlet files 
Hollinger Corp. 


FILES AND FILING EQUIPMENT 
1 Wood 2 Steel 3 Card 4 Envelope 


5 Film 6 Map 7 Microfilm 8 Newspaper 
9 Pamphlet 10 Periodical 11 Recording Reel 
12 Recordings 13 Rotary 14 Vertical 

15 Visible 16 Open Shelf 


Ames Safety Envelope 4 16; Angle 2; Artis- 
tic Desk 1 3; Art Metal 2 3 6 7 14 15 
16; BFC Corp. 2 5 6 9 14 16; Blair 2; 


Bro-Dart 1 2 3 8 9;  Buckstaff 1 3 14; 
Cel-U-Dex 16; Deluxe Metal Products 2 8 10 
14 16; Demco 1 $242 49.9106 12 


15; Diebold 2.2 595 4.192 14.15 16; 
Dray 2 3 5 6 14 16; Educational Services 
12; Estey 8, 16: Filing Equipment Bureau 1 
2 11 13 14 15 16; Forman 7; Gaylord 
13 45742 9 10 12 Ma Globe-Wer- 
nicke 2 3 6 8 9 10 12 14 15 16; Green 
Industries 9; Hollinger 7 9 10; Interior 
Steel 16; [International Film Bureau 5 11 12; 
Jayem Sales 2: Lyon Metal Products 2 16; 
Magafile 9 10: Micro Photo 7; Myrtle Desk 
13 89 10 14; Neumade Products 2 5 7 
16; Remington Капа 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
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Welcome addition to any library! 





THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 








The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—- prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds, Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 





If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Room 1401 





10 11 12 13 14 15; 13.89 


Sjostrom 


10 12 14; Smead 4; Slyd-In Products 1 9 
10 12 16; Society for Visual Education 5; 
Stacor 1 3 4 9 10 16; Standard Pressed 


Stel 2 3 7 16; Standard Wood 1 16; 
Steelcase 2 3 7 14; Supreme Steel Equipment 
28 9 10 16; University Microfilms 7; 


Whitney's 2 12; Worden 1 3 

FILMS 

1 Accessories 2 Distributors 3 Motion Picture 
4 Slide 5 Strip 


Bailey Films 2 3; Children’s Reading Service 5; 
Eastman 1 2 3 4 5; Educational Services 3 
5; Encyclopaedia Britannica 2 3 5; Films of 


the Nations 2 3; International Film Bureau 1 
2 5; Neumade Products l; Society for Visual 
Education 4 5 

FINE COMPUTER 

Gaylord 


FIRE DETECTION SYSTEMS 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 


FIRE PROOF EQUIPMENT 


Art Metal; Diebold; Globe-Wernicke; 
Products; Remington Rand 


Neumade 


FLAGS 
Cel-U-Dex; Library Products 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


Clarin Manufacturing Company 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


(See Book Importers and Magazine Subscrip- 
tion Agencies) 


Forman Files—newspaper files 
Forman 

Folkways Records—phonograph records 
Folkways 

Foto-Flo—photocopying machine 
Haloid Xerox 

Free-Flo—spine marker pen 
Time-Saving Specialities 


FURNITURE 
1 Wood 2 Steel 


3 Aluminum 
Artistic Desk 1; Art Metal 2; 
Blair 3;  Bro-Dart l; 
Buckstaff 1;  Demco 2; Dray 2; Filing 
Equipment Bureau 1 2; Gaylord 1; Gunlock 
Chair 1; Harter 2; Huntington 1; Ideal 
School Supply 1; Jasper Seating 1; Knoll 1; 
Milwaukee Chair 1 2; Myrtle Desk 1; Na- 
tional School Furniture 1; Remington Rand 1 2; 
Sikes 1; Sjostrom 1; Stacor 1; Standard 
Pressed Steel 2; Stellease 2; Wells Furniture 
1: Worden 1 


BFC Corp 2; 
Brown, Са. I 
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G 


Gaylo—library paste, adhesive 
Gaylord à 

Genco—photocopy machine 
General Photo 

Gibson Girl—tape splicer 
Robins Industries 


GLOBES 
(See Maps and Globes) 


Griscombe—microfilm viewers 
University Microfilms 


H 


Haloid—photocopy paper 
Haloid Xerox 

Haloid Xerox—xerographic equipment 
Haloid Xerox 

HF-2—manual, high fidelity, portable phonograph 
Columbia Records 

Hallowell—steel shop equipment and shelving 
Standard Pressed Steel 

Hol-Dex—plastic, shelf-adhesive label holder 
Cel-U-Dex 


IMPORTERS 
Canner, J. S.; Johnson, Walter J.; Stechert-Hafner 


IMPRINTED TAPES 


Bro-Dart; Demco 
Ingento—paper cutter 
Ideal School Supply 
Instruct-O-Matic—automatic slide projector 
Viewlex 
INTERCOMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


Bogen-Presto; RCA; Talk-A-Phone 


INTERLIBRARY LOAN FORMS 
Bro-Dart; Demco; Gaylord 


J 
JOBBERS 
(See Wholesalers). 


Kardex—visible files 
Remington Rand 

Krause—cardboard beveling machine 
Altair 

Kwikprint—gold stamping machine 
Altair 


LABELING MACHINES 
Bro-Dart; Gane Brothers 
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LABELS 

1 Pressure Sensitive 2 Gummed 3 Holders 

4 Ungummed 

Bro-Dart 1 2 3; Cel-U-Dex 1 3; Demco 


123 4; Dennion 1 2; 
4;  Globe-Wernicke 3; 
Minnesota Mining 1 2; 
Robins Industries 1 


Gaylord 1 2 3 
Library Products 1; 
Remington Rand 2; 


LAMINATING EQUIPMENT 


American Photocopy; General Binding 


LAMINATING MATERIALS 
Bro-Dart; Demco 


LAMINATING SERVICES 
Arbee; Perma Plaque 


LEATHER PRESERVATIVE 
Bro-Dart; Leth-O-Creme 


Leth-O-Creme—leather preservative 


Leth-O-Creme 


LETTERS—DISPLAY 


1 Ceramic 2 Flat 3 Gummed 4 Plastic 
5 Cork 6 Three-Dimensional 


Acme 2 4 6; Demco 1 2 3 6; Dennison 
3; Gaylord 4 6; Library Products 4 6; Mit- 
ten's Display Letters 


(See also promotional materials) 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


BFC Corp.; Bro-Dart; Demco; Gaylord; Ideal School 
Supply; Remington Rand 
Library W hite—spine marking ink 
Time-Saving Specialities 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Globe-Wernicke; Remington Rand 
Listening Posts—record players with headphones 
Reynolds Enterprises 


LOCKERS 


Diebold; Globe-Wernicke; Interior Steel; Jayem 
Sales; Lyon Metal Products; Remington Rand; 
Supreme Steel Equipment 

Lundia—wood shelving 

Swain and Myers 


M 


Magafile—pamphlet and magazine files 
Magafile Co. 


MAGAZINE DISPLAY SHELVING 

Art Metal; BFC Corp.; Bro-Dart; Buckstaff ; Deluxe 
Metal Products; Demco; Estey; Filing Equip- 
ment Bureau; Fleetwood; Globe-Wernicke; 
Myrtle Desk; Remington Rand; Sjostrom; Su- 
preme Steel Equipment; Worden 
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WINDOW ТО KNOWLEDGE 


Even the smallest library can bring much of the world's 
printed knowledge to its users with a Microcard Reader. 


Readily portable and simple to use, the reader reproduces 
in original size as many as 80 pages from a single 3 x 5 inch 
Microcard. Whole shelves of valuable foreign journals and 


government research documents are available on a handful 
of Microcards. 


The Model 6B Reader with brilliant fresnel screen is priced at 
$297.50. A special 300 watt model for brightly lighted rooms 
is $335. Write for more information. 


The MICROCARD 


READER Corporation 
microcard| WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN 
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MAGAZINE PROTECTIVE COVERS 
(See Binders—Protective) 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES 


Bay State Periodical Service; Faxon, F. W.; Johnson, 
Walter J.; McGregor; Moore-Cottrell; Stechert- 
Hafner 


MAGAZINES—BACK NUMBERS 


Abrahams; Folkways Records; Canner, J. S.; Bliss, 
P & H; Johnson, Walter J.; Stechert-Hafner; 
Ways Magazines 

Magic Marker—felt-tipmarking device 

Speedry Products 

Magic-Mend—liquid plastic adhesive 

Gaylord 


MAGNIFIERS 


American Optical; Bausch and Lomb; Microreader 


MAPS AND GLOBES 


Bro-Dart; Denoyer-Geppert; Hammond, C. 5.; 
Farquhar Transparent Globes 


MARGIN GLUERS 


Gane Brothers and Lane; Potdevin Machine 


MARGINAL PUNCHED CARDS 
(See Sorting Equipment) 


MARKING DEVICES 


Bates; Bro-Dart; Demco; Gaylord; Speedry Prod- 
ucts; Time-Saving Specialities; Force, William A. 
Marvalux—periodical binder 
Green Industries 
MB Nubook—cumulative index cards, book review 
cards 


MB Nubook 


MEMORIAL PLAQUES 
(See Commemorative Tablets) 


Metal-Lux—steel chairs 
Milwaukee Chair 

Meyers—roller backer 
Gane Brothers 

Microcan—microcard reprints 
Canner, J. S. 

Micro-clip—newspaper clipping microfiling system 
Micro Photo 

Microlex—micro-opaques 
Lawyers Co-Op Publishing 

Micronews files—newspaper microfilm services 
Forman 

Micro Opaque Reader—microtext reader 
American Optical 


Microskaner (20X)—reader for all forms of micro- 


print including microcards and microfilm 
Microreader 


MICROPRINT 
(See Microtext) 
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MICROTEXT 

1 Equipment 2 Publications 3 Readers 

4 Services 

American Optical 3;  Canner J. S, 1 2 3; 


Diebold 1; Forman 3 4; Lawyers Co-Op Pub- 
lishing 2 3 4; Micro Photo 1 3 4; Micro- 
reader 3; University Microfilms 1 2 3 4 
Mid-Century—library furniture 

Myrtle Desk 
MIMEOGRAPHS 

(See Duplicating Equipment) 
Monolite®—bookmobile 

Moroney 
MOTION PICTURES 

(See Films) 


MOUNTING EQUIPMENT 


Demco; Eastman . 


MULTIPLE COPY FORMS 


(See Book Order Forms and Interlibrary Loan 
Forms) 


MUSEUM CASES 
(See Exhibit Cases) 


MUSIC BINDERS 


(See Binders—Protective) 


MUSIC WHOLESALERS 
Fischer, Carl; Marsh, Albert; Schirmer, С. 


N 


Neuvator—film cleaning machine 
Neumade Products 

New Life—library furniture 
Sjostrom 


NEWSPAPER DISPLAY RACKS 


Art Metal; Bro-Dart; Buckstaff; Deluxe Metal Prod. 
ucts; Demco; Estey; Gaylord; Myrtle Desk; 
Remington Rand; Sjostrom; Supreme Steel 
Equipment; Worden 


NEWSPAPER RELEASES 


American Library Assn.; Library Publicity Clippings; 
Public Relations Planner 


NEWSPAPER SHELVING 


BFC Corp.; Bro-Dart; Buckstaff; Estey; Globe- 
Wernicke; Myrtle Desk; Sjostrom; Supreme 
Steel Equipment; Worden 

Niagara—pyroxylin impregnated F group book cloth 

Columbia Mills 

Norbond—plastic adhesives 

Demco 


Norren—steel phonograph record filing cabinets 
Whitney’s 
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THERE MUST BE A REASON:-- 


32 out of 40 


LIBRARIES 
recently built 


in NEW ENGLAND 


were fa > EY 
EQUIPPED 


When conservative New Englanders buy ESTEY 
in such a majority, there must be a reason. . . 
Here are the newest libraries who now have 






Estey Equipment— 


Amesbury Public Library, Amesbury, 
Mass. 

Assumption College Library, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

Avco Manufacturing Company, Lawr- 
ence, Mass. 

Booth & Dimock Memorial Library, 
South Coventry, Conn. 

Bridgewater State Teachers College 
Library, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Buck Library, Portland, Conn. 

*Cary Memorial Library, Lexington, 
Mass. 

Dana Hall School Library, Wellesley, 
Mass. 

East Hartford Public Library, East 
Hartford, Conn. 

Fairfield University Library, Fairfield, 
Conn. 

"uber Memorial Library, Ludlow, 

ass. 

Kellogg-Hubbard Public Library, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Kent Memorial Library, Suffield, Conn. 

Lane Memorial Library, Hampton, 


levi Heywood Memorial Library, 
Gardner, Mass. 

Massachusetts State Library, Boston, 
Mass. 


*Installation not yet complete. 


Medford Public Library, East Branch, 
Medford, Mass. 

Medford Public Library, South Branch, 
Medford, Mass. 

Merriam Public Library, Auburn, Mass. 

Milton Public Library, Milton, Mass. 

New Haven Jewish Center, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Nichols Junior College Library, Dud- 
ley, Mass. 

Pine Manor Junior College Library, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Richard Salter Storrs Library, Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

Rogers High School, Newport, R. |. 

Sage Library, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

St. Bernard's High School, New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

*St. Stanislaus Novitiate ( Shadow- 
brook), Lenox, Mass. 

Salisbury Public Library, Salisbury, 
Mass. 

*University of New Hampshire Li- 
brary, Durham, New Hampshire. 
*University of Massachusetts Library, 

Amherst, Mass. 
Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, 
Mass. 


This vote of confidence is worthy of your serious 


investigation when you 


ESTE 


consider shelving. 





C OR PORATION 
350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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NUMBERING MACHINES 


Bates; Bro-Dart; Demco; Force, William A.; Gay- 
lord; Remington Rand 


О 
OPEN SHELF FILING 


(See Files and Filing Equipment) 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Colonial Book Service; Stechert-Hafner; University 


Microfilms 


(See also Directories of the Antiquarian Book- 
sellers Association of America) 


P 
PAMPHLET WHOLESALERS 


Bacon Pamphlet; Pamphlet Distribution; William- 
Frederick Press 


PAPER BOXES 


Supreme Steel Equipment 


PAPER CUTTERS 


Bro-Dart; Demco; Gane Brothers; Gaylord; Ideal 
School Supply; Zeus Rolcut 
Paragon Bindings—prebound books 
Phillips, Don R. 


PENS 
(See Marking Devices) 
Perma-Stik—shelf label holder 


Green Industries 
Photocharger—charging machine 
Remington Rand 


PHOTOCOPYING EQUIPMENT 


1 Dry Process 2 Wet Process 3 Portable 


American Photocopy Co. 2 3; Contoura 2 3; 
Copease 2 3; Eastman 2 3; General Photo 
Products 1 2 3; Haloid Xerox 1 2; Min- 
nesota Mining l; Peerless Photo Products 2 3; 
Photostat Corp. 2 3 
Photostat—copying apparatus 

Photostat Corp. 
Photostat Masterlith—offset duplicator 

Photostat Corp. 


PICTURE COLLECTIONS 
Art-Full Picture; Bro-Dart 


PICTURE FRAMES, ADJUSTABLE 


Art-Full Picture; Bro-Dart; Gaylord 

PK—economy binding 
Huntting 

Plasti-Kleer—book jacket covers 
Bro-Dart 

Pleger—bookback gluer, roller backer 
Gane Brothers 

Porta-Fax—photocopy machine 
General Photo Products 
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POSTERS 
(See Promotional Materials) 


PREBOUND BOOKS 


Gardner, Charles M.; Huntting; Leibel, Carl Ј.; Phil- 
lips, Don R.; Ruzicka, Joseph 

Pres-a-ply—pressure sensitive labels 
Dennison 

Presto—recording and reproducing equipment 
Bogen-Presto 

Princeton Files—for pamphlets and periodicals 
Remington Rand 


PROJECTORS 


1 Ceiling 2 Filmstrip 3 Equipment 
4 Opaque 5 Overhead 6 l6mm 7 Slide 


American Optical 4 Z 7; Bausch and Lomb 
9 3 4 5 6 7; Eastman 2 3 6 7; Edu- 
cational Services 2 4 5 6 7; Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 2; Graflex 2 6 7; International 
Film Bureau 2 4 5 6 7; Neumade 3; RCA 
6; Remington Rand 3; Viewlex 2 7 


PROJECTION ROOM SHADES 
Beckley-Cardy; Draper, L. O., Shade Co. 


PROJECTION SCREENS 

Da-Lite; Educational Services; Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica; International Film Bureau; Raven Screens 

PROMOTIONAL MATERIALS 


1 Accessories 2 Book Plates 3 Notices 


4 Posters 5 Shelf Labels 

Bro-Dart 4 5; Cel-U-Dex 5; Children’s Book 
Council 1 4 5; Demco 1 3 4 5; Em- 
bosograf 4; Gaylord 1 2 3 5; Library 
Products 2 3 4; Murphy, Michael M., 2; 


Remington Rand 1 2 3 5 
(See also Display Panels and Letters—Dis- 
play) 


PUNCHES 
Bro-Dart 


PUNCHED CARDS 
(See Sorting Equipment) 


Q 


Quick Silver—office photocopy equipment 
Peerless Photo Products 


R 
RCA Victor—record players and high fidelity; re- 
cordings 
RCA 


RADIO SPOT ANNOUNCEMENTS 


American Library Assn.; Library Publicity Clip- 
pings; Public Relations Planner 
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Rack-n-file—steel record storage unity with fiberboard 
boxes 
. Supreme Steel 


READING PROGRAMS 


American Optical; Gaylord; Library Products; Mur- 
phy, Michael M. 


RECORDINGS 


1 Equipment 2 Ethnic 3 Filing 4 Historic 
5 Language Study 6 Literature 7 Miscellaneous 
8 Phonic 9 Public Speaking 10 Diction 


Bogen-Presto 1; Bro-Dart 3; Children’s Read. 
ing Service 2 4 5 6 7; Columbia Records 
2 4 5 6 7 9; Cortina, В.р. 5 6; Demco 
3; Educational Service 2 4 5 67 8 9 
10; Folkways 2 4 5 6 7; Gaylord 3; 
Globe-Wernicke 3; Institute for Language Study 
э; Neumade 3; Poetry Records 6; RCA 5 
6 7: Remington Rand 3; Reynolds Enterprises 
3:  Webcor 1; Whitnys 2 4 5 6 7 8; 
Wilmac 5 i 


RECORD-KEEPING SYSTEMS 
(See Sorting Equipment) 


RECORD PLAYERS AND HIGH FIDELITY 


l Equipment 2 Headphone Outlets 
3 Multi-speed 4 Portable 5 High Fidelity 
6 High Fidelity Components 


Bogen-Presto 1 3 4 5 6; Columbia Records 
2 3 4 5; Educational Services 2 3 4 > 6; 
Newcomb Audio Products LS- 34 5 6; 
RCA 1 3 4 5 6; Reynolds Enterprises 2; 
Weber 1 23 4 5 6 
Record Time Series—books and recordings for lan- 
guage study 

Institute for Language Study 
Renovene—film cleaning solution 

Neumade Products 
Renovex—film cleaning solution 

Neumade Products 


RENTAL LIBRARIES 


McNaughton Libraries 
Rex-Peerless—mailing tubes 
Ames Safety Envelope 
Robins—audio accessories 

Robins Industries 
Rolcut—trim boards 


Zeus Rolcut 
Rotary File—motorized file 
Diebold 


S 


Saylbuck—library binding buckram 
Special] Fabrics 

Scotch-Cal—film 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 

Shel-file—open shelf steel filing equipment 
Cel-U-Dex 


SHELVING 


1 Wood 2 Steel 3 Bracket-type 
4 Freestanding 5 Sliding 6 Storage 


7 "A" type 8 Divided 9 Wall-supported 

Art Metal 2 3 4; BFC Corp. 2 3 4 5 6 
T 8.9: УВ 2. 5; Bro-Dat 1 4 8; 
Brown, C. S. 1 2; Buckstaff 1 4 9; Cel-U- 
Dex 8; Deluxe Metal 2 3 4 6; Diebold 
2 6; Dray 2; Equipto 2 4 6 8; Estey 
23 4 5 6 8 9; Gaylord 1 4; Globe. 
Wernicke 2 3 4 8 9; Interior Steel 2 3 4 
5 6; Jayem 2; Lyon Metal Products 2 4 5 


6; Myrtle Desk 1 4 6 8 9; National School 
Furniture 1 4 8 9; Neiman Steel 2 5 6; 
Neumade 2; Remington Rand 1 2 3 4 5 6 
T;  Sjostrom 1 4 9; Standard Pressed Steel 
2 3 4 5 6 8; Standard Wood 1; Supreme 
Stel 2 3 4 6; Swain and Myers 1 4; 
Worden 1 


(See also Newspaper Shelving) 


SHELVING—PARTITIONS 


Art Metal; BFC Corp.; Bro-Dart; Cel-U-Dex; Die- 
bold; Globe-Wernicke; Remington Rand; Slyd-In 
Products 

Showcard—sign writing machine 


Showcard Machine 


SIGNALS 


1 Metal 2 Plastic 


Bro-Dart 1; Cel-U-Dex 2; Deluxe Metal Prod- 
ucts 1; Demco 1 2 
Sign Master—sign writing machine 

Showcard Machine 


SIGNS AND SIGN-WRITING MACHINES 


Acme; Bro-Dart; Embosograf; Showcard Machine 
Sikes—chairs 
Sikes 
Simplex—metal lock for envelopes 
Ames Safety envelope 
Sing Out—folk song magazine (quarterly) 
Folkways 
Smead—filing supplies 
Smead 
Snead—steel bookstacks 
Globe-Wernicke 
SV E—2" x 2" slides and 35mm filmstrips 
Society for Visual Education 


SORTING EQUIPMENT 


1 Manual 2 Marginal 3 Punched Cards 


Filing Equipment 1 2 3; Gaylord 1; Reming- 
ton Rand 3 


SOUND RECORDERS—EQUIPMENT 


1 Accessories 2 Recording Tape 
Storage 4 Discs 


3 Reel 
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Bogen-Presto 1 4: Forman 2; International 

Film Bureau 2 3; Minnesota Mining 1 2; 

Neumade Products 3; Robins Industries 1 3; 

Webcor 1 2 

5OUND RECORDERS AND PLAYERS 

1 Disc 2 Sheet or Card 3 Tape 4 Wire 

Li 

Bogen-Presto 1 3; Educational Services 1 3; 

Forman 3; Newcomb Audio Products 3; RCA 

3; Webcor 1 3 4 

Spraylon—clear plastic spray for protecting book 
covers 

Gaylord 

STACKS 

1 Freestanding 2 Multi-tier 

Art Metal 1 2; BFC Corp 1 2; Deluxe 

Metal 1 2; Estey 1 2; Globe-Wernicke 1 

2; Hale Industries 1 2; Јаует Sales; Reming- 


ton Rand. 1 2; Supreme Steel Equipment 1 2 


STACKS—ACCESSORIES 


1 Book Supports, Plate 
3 Card Frames 4 Index Holder 
Indicators 6 Shelf Label Holder 


2 Book Supports, Wire 
5 Range 


Art Metal 1 2 4 5 6; BFCCorp. 2 3 4 5 
6: Bro-Dart 1 2 6; Cel-U-Dex 2 4 5 6; 
Deluxe Metal 2 3 4 5 6; Demco 1 6; 
Estey 1 2 3 4 5 6; Globe-Wernicke 1 2 
3 5 6; Interior Steel 1 2 5 6; Remington 
Rand 1 2 3 4 5 

STAMPING MACHINE 


Altair 

STAPLING MACHINES 

Bates; Bro-Dart; Demco; Gaylord 
STEREOSCOPIC EQUIPMENT 


Keystone 

Streamliner—steel desks and tables 
Globe-Wernicke 

Sturgis Plastic Letters 
Library Products 

SUMMER READING PROGRAMS 
(See Reading Programs) 


Super Elevator File—motorized rotary filing unit 


Diebold 


T 


TACHISTOSCOPIC EQUIPMENT 


American Optical; Graflex 
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Books DO Live Longer in 
HOLLISTON 
BINDINGS ! 


So, the next time you go to the corner 
drugstore or wherever teenagers congregate, 
don’t be dismayed if you see one of your 
books among the cokes and hot dogs. Just 
be glad you specified it to be bound in 
Holliston Roxite Library Buckram. 


This tough, long-wearing fabric is espe- 
cially designed to meet today’s high-circu- 
lation needs in libraries and to take the 
punishment meted out to so many books. 
It wears longer, stands up better, protects 
more thoroughly and — just as important 
— it makes books attractive and colorful 
as well as wear-resistant. 


For all library binding problems specify... 


HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 


















HO 978 
p i c 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York * Philadelphia * Chicago 
Milwaukee * San Francisco 
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Talk-A-Phone—intercommunication equipment 
Talk-A-Phone 
4ALKING BOOKS 


Audio Book: Libraphone 


TAPE RECORDERS 
(See Sound Recorders and Players) 


Techniplan—modular office equipment and partitions 
Globe-Wernicke 

Thermo-Fax—copying machine 
Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 


TIME SYSTEMS 


International Business Machines; Tork Time Controls 
Treasure Trove—illustrated covers for prebinding and 
rebinding 
Library Binding Service 





TV SLIDES 
Children's Book Council 


TYPEWRITERS 

1 Composing 2 Electric 3 Portable 

4 Standard 

Coxhead 1 2; International Business Machines 
1 2: Remington Rand 2 3 4; Royal 2 3 
4; Smith-Corona 3 4; Underwood 2 3 4 





U 


Useful Reference Series—library reference books 


Faxon, F. W. 
V 
VACATION READING PROGRAMS 
(See Reading Programs) 


Verti-File—open shelf filing equipment 
Deluxe Metal Products 

Viewtalk—sound-filmstrip projector 
Viewlex 


VISIBLE RECORD SYSTEMS 


Acme; Art Metal; Demco; Diebold; Filing Equip- 
ment Bureau; Globe-Wernicke; Remington Rand 


W 
WARDROBE RACKS 


Artistic Desk; BFC Corp.; Equipto; Interior Steel ; 
Lyon Metal Products; Supreme Steel Equipment 


WASTE RECPTACLES 


Artistic Desk; Globe-Wernicke; Jasper; Jayem Sales; 


Sjostrom 
W ells-Made—wood library furniture 
Wells Furniture 


WHOLESALERS 
Children's Reading Service; Campbell; 
Roemer, A. H.; Stechert-Hafner 











А MOBILE SHELVING UNIT 





Tell Them You Saw 


This new"'Y-Frame"' shelving unit, originally 
designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adjustable-shelf 
unit is 60" high; mounted on floor-protect- 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 


Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement, 


SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 


BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Huntting; 


IDEAFROMAMES 


R.AMES COMPANY 
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SUPPLIERS NAME AND ADDRESS LIST 


A 


Abrahams Magazine Service, 56 E. 13th St., New 
York 3, N.Y. 

Acme Bulletin and Directory Board Corp., 37 E. 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y. 

Acme Visible Records, Inc., Crozet, Va. 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 1200 Babbit 
Rd., Cleveland 17, Ohio 

Alanar Book Processing Corp., 109 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark, N J. 

Altair Machinery Corp., 55 Vandam St, New 
York 13, N.Y. 

American Opitical Co., Box “A,” Buffalo 15, N.Y. 

American Photocopy Co., 2100 W. Dempster, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Ames Safety Envelope Co., 21 Vine St., Somerville, 
Wash. 

Angle Steel, Inc., 203 Acorn St., Plainwell, Mich. 

-Arbee, 15 Park Row, New York 38, N.Y. 

Art-Full Picture Frame Co., 814 Idaho Ave., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Artistic Desk Pad and Novelty Co., 721.31 E. 
133rd St., New York 54, N.Y. 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jones and Gifford 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Audio Book Co., 200 Broad, St. Joseph, Mich. 


Bacon Pamphlet Co., Northport, N.Y. 

Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 

Bates Manufacturing Co., 63 Vessey St., New 
York 7, NiX. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., 635 St. Paul St., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Bay State Periodical Service, 18 Tremont St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1900 N. Naragansett Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

BFC Corporation, Hedley and Bath Sts., Philadel- 
phia 37, Pa. 

Blair Aluminum Furniture Co., 106 Kennesaw 
Ave., Marietta, Ga. 

Bliss, P. and H., Middletown, Conn. 

Boardman Co., Box 1152, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Bogen-Presto Co., P. O. Box 500, Paramus, N.J. 

Bohn Duplicator Co., 444 Fourth Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 

Bro-Dart Industries, 56 Earl St., Newark 5, N.J., 
and Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

Brown, Clifford S., Co., 7535 Hillcrest Dr., Wau- 
watosa 13, Wis. 

Buckstaff Co., 1127 S. Main St, Oshkosh, Wis. 


C 


Campbell and Hall, Inc., 131 Clarendon St., Boston 
17, Mass. 

Canner, J. S., & Co., Inc., 618 Parker St., Boston 
20, Mass. 
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Cardmaster Co., 1920 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 40. 
Ш. 

Cel-U-Dex Согр., Р. О. 1127, Newburgh, N.Y. 

Children’s Book Council, Inc., 50 W. 53rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 

Children's Reading Service, 1078 St. John's Place, 
Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 

Clarin Manufacturing Co., 4640 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Colonial Book Service, 23 E. Fourth St., New York 
A A Y. 

Columbia Mills, Inc., Syracuse 1l, N.Y. 

Columbia Records Sales Corp., 799 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N.Y. 

Copease Corp., 425 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Cortina, R. D., Co., Inc., 136 W. 52nd St, New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Coxhead, Ralph C., Corp., 720 Frelinghuysen Ave., 
Newark 5, N.J. 


D 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., General Office and Fac- 
tory, Warsaw, Ind. 

Davidson Manufacturing Corp., 1020 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

Deluxe Metal Products Co., 243 Struthers E. 
Warren, Pa. 

Demco Library Supplies, P. O. Box 1020, Madison, 
Wis., and P. O. Box 1772, New Haven, Conn. 

Dennison Manufacturing Co., 300 Howard St., 
Framingham, Mass. 

Denoyer-Geppert, 5235-59 Ravenswood Ave., Chi. 
cago 40, Ill. 

Dick, A. B., Co., 5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 

Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio 

Ditto, Inc., 6800 McCormick Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 

Draper, L. O., Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind. 

Dray Manufacturing Co., Inc., 11406 Downey 
Ave., Downey, Calif. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Rochester 4, 
N.Y. 

Educational Service, 1730 Eye St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 143 Albany St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Elliott, John M., 607 W. Second St., Pittsburg, Kan. 

Embosograf Corporation of America, 38 W. 21st 
St., New York 10, N.Y. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

Equipto, Aurora, Ш. 

Estey Corp., 1 Catherine St., Red Bank, N.J. 


E 


Farquhar Transparent Globes, 3724 Irving St 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Faxon, F. W., Co., Inc., 83-91 Francis St., Boston 
15, Mass. 
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Filing Equipment Bureau, Inc., 27 Melcher St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 

Films of the Nations Distributors, Inc., 62 W. 
45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Fischer, Carl, Inc., 165 W. 57th St, New York, 
N.Y., and 306 S, Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Fleetwood Furniture Co., Zeeland, Mich. 

Folkways Records and Service Corp., 117 W. 46th 
St., New York, N.Y. 

Force, William A., and Co., Inc., 216 Nichols 
Ave., Brooklyn 8, N.Y. 

Forman Co., 502 №. “A” St., Monmouth, Ill. 


G 


Gane Brothers and Lane, Inc., 1335 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 7, Ill. 

Gardner, Charles M., and Co., 749 N. Keyser Ave., 
Scranton 11, Pa. 

Gaylord Brothers, Inc., Syracuse 1, N.Y., and 
Stockton 1, Calif. 

General Binding Co., Northbrook, Ill. 

General Photo Products Co., Inc., 15 Summit 
Ave., Chatham, N.J. 

Gerstenslager Co., Wooster, Ohio 

Globe-Wernicke Co., 5025 Carthage Ave., Cincin- 
nati 12, Ohio 

Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 

Green Industries, 47 Ann St., New York 38, N.Y. 

Gunlock, W. H., Chair Co., Wayland, N.Y. 


H 


Hale Industries, Ine., Herkimer, N.Y. 

Haloid Xerox, Inc., 2-20 Haloid St., Rochester, N.Y. 

Hammond, C. S., and Co., 515 Valley St., Maple- 
wood, N.J. 

Harter Corp., Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 

Hertzberg-New Method, Inc., Vandalia Rd., Jack- 
sonville, Ill. 

Heyer Corporation, 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 
23, Ш. 

Hollinger Corp., 3810 S. Four Mile Run Dr., Arling- 
ton 6, Va. 

Huntington Furniture Corp., 20th St. and Second 
Ave., Huntington, W.Va. 

Huntting, H. R., and Co., Inc., Burnett Rd. & 
First Ave., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Ideal School Supply Co., 8326 Birkhoff Ave., Chi- 
cago 20, Ш. 

Institute for Language Study, 24 Clinton Ave., 
Montclair, N.J. 

Interior Steel Equipment Co., 2352 E. 69th St., 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 

International Bronze Tablet Co., 150 W. 22nd 
St., New York 11, N.Y. 

International Business Machines Corp., 590 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ш. 


J 


Jasper Seating Co., Jasper, Ind. 

Jasper Table Co., Inc., 206 Main St., Jasper, Ind. 

Jayem Sales Corp., 31 Coffey St., Brooklyn 31, N.Y. 

Johnson, Walter J., Inc., 111 Fifth Ave., New York 
3, МҮ, 


K 


Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Knoll Associates, Inc., 575 Madison Ave, New 
York, N.Y. 


L 


Lawyers Co-Op Publishing Co., Microlex Div., 1 
Graves St., Rochester 14, N.Y. 

Leibel, Carl J., Inc., 1236 S. Hatcher Ave., La 
Puente, Calif. 

Leth-O-Creme Sales, 1170 Sheepshead Bay Rd., 
Brooklyn 25, N.Y. 

Libraphone, Inc., 550 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Library Bindery Co. of Pa., Inc., 379 W. Glen- 
side Ave., Glenside, Pa. 

Library Binding Service, Inc., 2134 E. Grand Ave., 
Des Moines 17, Iowa 

Library Products, Inc., P. O. Box 952, Sturgis, 
Mich. 

Library Efficiency Corp. (See Bro-Dart Industries) 

Library Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Library Publicity Clippings, Box 753, Salinas, 
Calif. 

Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Ludwig, F. G., Ine., 156 Coulter P1., Old Saybrook, 
Conn. 

Lyon Metal Products, Ine., 50 Montgomery St., 
Aurora, Ill. 


M 


McGregor Magazine Agency, Mount Morris, Ill. 

McNaughton Libraries, Inc., 1312 Pleasant Valley 
Blvd., Altoona, Pa. 

Magafile Co., P. O. Box 3121, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Marsh, Albert, Co., 147 W. 48th St., New York 36. 

Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake St., Minne. 
apolis 16, Minn. 

MB Nubook Cards, P. O. Box 358, Oak Park, Ill. 

Micro Photo, Inc., 1700 Shaw Ave., Cleveland 12. 

Microreader Mfg. and Sales Corp., 2217 N. Summit 
Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Milwaukee Chair Co., 3022 W. Center St., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell, 2753 Fourth Ave., S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 900 
Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. 

Mitten's Display Letters, 39 W. 60th St., New York 
23, N.Y., and 345 Fifth St., Redlands, Calif. 

Moore-Cottrell Subscription Agencies, Inc., North 
Cohocton, N.Y. 

Moroney, Thos. F., Co., Inc., 433 Boston Turnpike, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Mosler Dropository Corp., P. O. Box 246, Grand- 
view, Mo. 
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Multiplex Display Fixture Co., 910-20 N. Tenth 
St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Murphy, Michael M., Box 129, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Myrtle Desk Co., Drawer 1750, High Point, N.C. 


N 


National Library Bindery Co. of Georgia, Inc., 
2395 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

National School Furniture Co., Odenton, Md. 

Neiman Steel Equipment Co., Inc., Balfour and 
Venango Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 

Neumade Products Crop., 250 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Newcomb Audio Products Co., 6824 Lexington Ave., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

о 


Old Town Согр., 345 Madison Ауе., New York 17. 


P 


Pamphlet Distribution Co., 313 W. 35th St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Tesla Rd., Shore- 
ham, N.Y. 

Perma Plaque Corp., 6511 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 

Phillips, Don R., Inc., P. O. Box 57, Vandalia, 
Mich. 

Photostat Corp., P. O. Box 1970, Rochester, N.Y. 

Poetry Records, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, n, 

Potdevin Machine Co., 1221 38th St., Brooklyn 18. 

Print-O-Matic Co., Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 

Public Relations Planner, Box 4132 S. Denver Sta- 
tion, Denver 9, Colo. 


Radio Corporation of America, Educational Serv- 
ices, Camden, 2, N.J. 

Raven Screen Corp., 124 E. 124th St., New York 
24, N.Y. 

Remington Rand, Library Bureau, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Rex-O-Graph, Inc.. 7882 Hicks St., Milwaukee 14, 
Wis. 

Reynolds Enterprises, P. O. Box 83, Altadena, 
Calif, 

Robins Industries Corp., 36-27 Prince St., Flushing 
54, N.Y. 

Roemer, A. H., Co., Inc., 39 Maple St., Summit, 
NJ. 

Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., 2 Park Ave., New York 
16, .N.X. 

Ruzicka, Joseph, Inc., 3200 Elm Ave., Baltimore 
11, Md., and 228-30 E. Market St., Greensboro, N.C. 


S 


Schirmer, G., 3 E. 43rd St, New York 17, N.Y. 

Showcard Machine Co., 320 W. Ohio St., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Sikes Co., Inc., 20 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N.Y. 

Sjostrom, John E., Co., Inc., 1715 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Slyd-In Products, 2307 Princess Ann St., Greens- 
boro, N.C. 

Smead Manufacturing Co., Hastings, Minn. 

Smith-Corona, Ince., 701 E. Washington St., Syra- " 
cuse 1, N.Y. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1545 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 

Special Fabrics, Inc., Saylesville, R.I. 

Speedry Products, Inc., 91-31 121st St., Richmond 
Hill 18, N.Y. 

Speed-O-Print Corp., 1801 W. Larchmont Ave. 
Chicago 13, Ill. 

Stacor Equipment Co., 295 Emmet St., Newark 5, 
NJ. 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., Box 572, Jenkintown, 
Pa. 

Standard Wood Products Corp., 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, N.Y. 

Stechert-Hafner, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3, N.Y. 

Steelcase, Inc., 1120 36th St., S.E., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Supreme Steel Equipment Corp., 53rd St. and 
First Ave., Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 

Swain and Myers, Inc., 224 W. Cerro Gordo St., 
Decatur, Ill. 


T 


Talk-A-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 23, 
Ill. 

Time-Saving Specialities, 2922 Bryant Ave., Sus 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 

Tork Time Controls, Inc., Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 


U 


Universal Body Sales, Inc., Delaware, Ohio 
University Microfilms, Inc., 313 N. First St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


V 
Viewlex, Inc., 3501 Queens Blvd., Long Island City 
LO N.Y: 
W 


Walker Goulard Plehn Co., Inc., 109 Lafayette 
St., New York 13, N.Y. 

Way’s Magazines Unlimited, P. O. Box 193, Seattle 
11, Wash. 

Webcor, Inc., 5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 
39, Ш. 

Wells Furniture Mfg. Co., Box 2127, Laurel, Miss. 

Whitney’s, 150 Powell St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 

William-Frederick Press, 313 W. 35th St, New 
York, N.Y. 

Wilmac Recorders, 921 E. Green St, Pasadena, 
Calif, 

Wire-O Sales Co., Inc., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

Wolber Duplicator and Supply Co., 1201 Cort- 
land St., Chicago 14, Ill. 

Worden Co., 200 E. 17th St, Holland? Mich. 


Z 
Zeus Rolcut Co., P. O. Box 296, San Rafael, Calif. 
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REFERENCE SERVICES 





THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM 


A GRAND INSPIRATION it is to see projects and 
plans blossoming forth the country over. Some 
of the Reference Services Division’s chapters 
have enjoyed previous continuing status in state 
associations; some have new and independent 
existences. But most have varied stories to tell 
of their year's work; a few projects have been 
noted in this space earlier, and annual reports 
now reveal a number of others. 

Not unexpectedly, certain common activities 
are to be found. The chance to swap experiences 
is a prime benefit of such groups as these. 
Panels and discussion groups have surveyed ref. 
erence services in all types of libraries. Florida, 





THE ONLY LIBRARY 
REFERENCE TOOL 


On World Affairs. 


* Indispensable for Open Shelf Systems 


Presents Facts Concisely Without Inter- 
pretation 


^ Comprehensive—Weekly Supplements 
Keep It Current 


* Gives Historical Background for Full 
Understanding 


* Completely Accurate—A mazingly 
Quick 


AMONG THE HUNDREDS OF 
SUBSCRIBERS: 


Library of Congress 
United Nations 
Columbia University 
Rand McNally Company Pan American Union 

Yale University News & World Report 
CBS—Newsweek—NYU—Look—NBC 

MORE THAN 5,000 UP TO DATE CARDS COVERING 
OVER 400 TOPICS AND NATIONS, IN METAL FILE 
CABINET 


DEADLINE DATA ON WORLD AFFAIRS 
1078 Madison Avenue, New York 28, N.Y. 
Tel: LEhigh 5-9550 












Library of House of Commons 
The New York Times 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 












Potomac Valley (name of the Washington, D.C. 
chapter), Tennessee, and Wisconsin have each 
scheduled programs of this type, wherein current 
problems are discussed, new facilities are de- 
scribed, comparisons are made between public, 
college, university, and special library reference 
work. Documents also seem to provide grounds 
for mutual fascination and commiseration. 
Florida sponsored a report by the state librarian 
on its state documents, this being duplicated and 
distributed; a few copies are reported to be stil] 
available. Concerned with the difficulty of keep- 
ing informed on its state documents, Wisconsin 
successfully promoted current listing in the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin. And an Essex 
County (М№.Ј.) meeting heard Newark's spe- 
cialist in government documents shed helpful 
light, while visiting a depository. 

Concern with improvement of information sery- 
ices and reference assistance naturally points to 
projects for constructing ways and means. Union 
lists of various shapes and sizes are now spring- 
ing up or their seeds are germinating. Mary- 
land’s ambitious project was described here last 
issue; including some ninety libraries, it js 
expected to list their forty thousand odd recorded 
titles. This Fall, Essex County plans a one-day 
workshop to up date an existing union serial 
card file, utilizing special printed cards; plans 
for continuous revision are also being laid, pro- 
ceeding from a survey of needs and capacities 
of cooperating libraries. The ambitious New Jer- 
sey group has also in its anticipated project 
file similar union lists of special collections, in- 
dexing services, and directories (telephone and 
city). 

Additional reference tools are budding in other 
chapters. A supplement to the Lovell and Hall 
Index to Handicrafts is on the way in Maryland, 
with publisher’s acceptance and royalties al- 
ready firmed up. (Impecunious Chapters, please 
note). А sizeable library directory was produced 
in Essex County, analyzing collections, services 
and facilities of 27 institutions; 21 special li- 
braries are displayed in a separate listing. An 
index of Tennessee biographical material in 
printed sources is being developed by that 
chapter. Wisconsin has ideas about a cumulative 
index to Subscription Books Bulletin, if no objec- 
tions are met. Our Essex County friends (in 
their spare moments, no doubt) propose a guide 
to New Jersey reference works, on the Winchell 
pattern, 

Programs for meetings have dealt with many 
of the topics and projects above. Others of in- 
terest include Maryland’s invitation to frank- 
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ness, “The Other Foot," giving a teacher, a stu- 
dent, a newspaper writer, and an industrial re- 
search scientist free rein to sound off on library 
service they have known. Essex County achieved 
illustrated newspaper space with “Library Serv- 
ice to Labor." Publication of articles was typi- 
fied by Florida's sponsorship in Florida Li- 
braries of an article on botanical literature re- 
sources. 

Further completed works include two more 
undertakings in Essex County (some of whose 
efforts originated prior to this year). А question- 
naire survey on guidance in library usage was 
directed to all New Jersey colleges and universi- 
ties. Mimeographed results were distributed, 
showing student training by class instruction. 
orientation periods, follow-up assignments and 
formal courses. А final contribution is a detailed 
mimeographed outline for reference procedure 
manuals. Suggested points are listed for ade- 
quate coverage of policy and procedural matters, 
materials, and pertinent reading for manual com- 
pilers. 

As of this writing, lists of new chapter offi- 
cers are not all in hand. For those outgoing ofh- 
cers who have compiled such impressive records, 
a warm and grateful farewell. For those from 
whom no reports are in hand, we assume proj- 
ects have kept you too busy. For incoming off- 
cers a round of congratulations and encourage- 
ments. Those not listed below will be given suit- 
able display when their new titles are received. 


Florida: chairman, Mrs. Ara К. Atherton, Albert- 
son Public Library, Orlando; vice-chairman and 
chairman-elect, Mrs. Felicia W. Traxler, Extension 
Division, University of Florida, Gainesville; secretary, 
James H. Renz, Public Library, Miami. 


Tennessee: chairman, Eleanor Goehring, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Library, Knoxville; vice-chairman, 
Mrs. Claryse Myers, Tennessee Wesleyan College 
Library, Athens; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Phyllis 
Bland, Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville. 


Wisconsin: chairman, John Dulka, University of 
Wisconsin at Milwaukee; vice-chairman, Marjorie 
Perham, Public Library, Racine; secretary-treasurer, 
Beverly J. Brager, Gilbert M. Simmons Library, 
Kenosha. 


Essex County (N.J.): chairman, Mrs. Dorothy Е. 
Jchnson (reelected), Public Library, Bloomfield; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Persis Hayes, Bloomfield 


College Library, Bloomfield. 


Potomac Valley: Steering Committee, Marie Har- 
win, National Library of Medicine; Robert Н. 
Land, Library of Congress; Robert M. Pierson, Uni- 
versity of Maryland Library; Helen M. Thompson, 
District of Columbia Public Library; and Eugene 
P. Wilging, Catholic University Library. өөө 
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PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 





LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


Tur LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE of the 
Public Library Association studies proposals in 
some detail before making recommendations to 
the various divisions. Progress has been made 
since the committee made its recommendations 
at the Midwinter Meeting. 

The need for more in-service training pro- 
grams for nonprofessionals is being studied by 
the Personnel Administration Section of the 
Library Administration Division. 

The proposal to revise the ALA Glossary of 
Library Terms is to be studied as an American 
Library Association problem. A recommendation 
has been sent to the Executive Director that, 
concurrent with the proposed study of library 
needs, a study be made of the problem of stand- 
ardizations of practice and especially of terms 
used in reporting. А new edition of the Glossary 
should have definitions which would help to 
make comparison of statistics more accurate. 

Other recommendations which the committee 
has made to the PLA board of directors are: 

l. That a coordinating committee of the 
American Association of State Libraries and of 
PLA be appointed to explore ways of recognizing 
libraries that meet the standards expressed in 
Public Library Service: A Guide to Evaluation, 
with Minimum Standards. That such recogni- 
tion take some tangible form evident to the lay 
public and that this recognition be based on 
evaluation established by the coordinating com- 
mittee. 

2. That PLA committee chairmen be directed 
to send in interesting accounts of activities of 
their committees to the PLA executive secre- 
tary for publication in the ALA Bulletin. 

3. That the present PLA Publications Com- 
mittee expand its function to include responsi- 
bility for searching out informal articles in the 
field of public library service for publication in 
the ALA Bulletin. 

4. That trustee members be appointed to all 
committees and that a trustee be appointed to 
the PLA Library Development Committee im- 
mediately. 
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ELECTION RESULTS 


Elinor Walker was elected vice president and presi- 
"dentelect of PLA for 1959-60. Miss Walker is li. 
brarian in charge, Work with Young People, Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburg^. She has been chairman of 
the Association of Young People's Librarians and a 
member of the PLA Committee on Standards for 
Work with Young Adults. The Public Library Asso- 
ciation is fortunate in having a representative of this 
important field of public library work as president- 
elect, 

The American Association of Library Trustees 
elected the following slate of officers: president, Mrs. 
Virginia S. Young, member, Missouri State Library 
Commission and trustee of the Columbia, Mo., Public 
Library; first vice president and president-elect, Alan 
Neil Schneider, trustee, Free Public Library, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; second vice president, Esther Mae Henke, 
extension librarian, Oklahoma State Library. 

New officers of the Armed Forces Librarians' Sec- 
tlon are: president, Eunice A. Von Ende, assistant 
head, Library Services Branch, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, Department of Navy; vice president and 
president-elect, Nellie McAlpine, staff librarian, Head- 
quarters 4th Air Force, Hamilton AFB, Calif.; sec. 
retary, Ruth H. Phillips, librarian. Fort Leavenworth, 
Kan. eee 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 587 ) 


can provide for a timetable that will see the 
early appointment of the state executive direc. 
tor and an assistant; prompt naming of the 
state chairman for the coming year; early 
meetings of the full state committee: and early 
activation of local committees. Now that li- 
brarians can anticipate a three-year develop- 
ment period, many will want to make appoint- 
ments for longer terms. Others will continue 
seme experienced committee people—as the 
national steering committee does. 

The mobilization of an entirely new national 
volunteer effort in such a short time on such 
an effective basis is a tribute to the thousands 
of librarians and citizens who spearheaded 
National Library Week in more than five thou- 
sand communities. We know we are competing 
for precious time, National Library Week has 
had this response, this growth in its second 
year because it fills a genuine national need 
at a critical time. 

National Library Week will serve America 
as it bécomes an accepted part of community 
life, filling the existing need to encourage the 
spread of reading and the active use and en- 


lightened support of libraries. өөө 


STATE LIBRARIES 





STATE AID TO LIBRARIES 


THE PLANNING COMMITTEE of the American As- 
sociation of State Libraries presented to their 
executive board nine areas of concern for con- 
sideration and appropriate action. 

One of these is the need for articles which will 
provide basic information useful to all states on 
state aid and the need for increased state aid. 

5. Janice Kee, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, wrote to the editors 
of the library periodicals expressing the need 
for up-to-date articles on state grants-in-aid pro- 
grams. 

Harold Lancour, editor of Library Trends, 
agreed to devote an issue to the subject and 
asked the Association to select a committee to 
develop an outline. 

The Planning Committee met at the annual 
conference in Washington to plan the issue, out- 
lining the topics which should be covered and 
suggesting librarians who have special interest 
and competence. 

The division believes an issue of Library 
Trends devoted to the state grants-in-aid pro- 
grams would be very helpful to the profession as 
a whole. 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan was elected vice president and 
president-elect of the American Association of State 
Libraries for 1959-60, Mrs. Fyan is librarian of the 
Michigan State Library. She has been president of 
the American Library Association and has served 
on the ALA executive board for five years. She has 
been president of the Michigan Library Association 
and has served on committees of the American Asso- 
ciation of State Libraries, Her familiarity with the 
many functions of state libraries and library organiza- 
tions will be invaluable as she assumes her new 
responsibility, 

The other officers elected are: secretary, Dorothy 
Doyle, library consultant, Washington State Library; 
member-at-large, Harold F. Brigham, director, In- 
diana State Library. 000 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 





GUARANTEE: Апу Marador Binder 
found to be defective in workmanship or 
materials within one year of the date of 
shipment will be replaced at no charge if 
returned to us. 

For any damages regardless of length 
of time in use or cause of damage, write 
for our adjustment-replacement plan. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 





1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
[Е others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT*%5.885° BOOKS 


Our record of 35 years success In this fleld as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

LSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


WHY 
make a move? 


For opportunities, of course! Your chance for 
advancement, job potential, ideal working 
conditions, depend to a great degree upon an 
expanding, prosperous area. Los Angeles is 
that area—LAPL is that library, with 28 new 
branches by 1963, nearly 12 million circula- 
tion by library service-hungry public. For 
your future . . . write today. 


Personnel Officer 


LOS ANGELES CITY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


630 West 5th St., Los Angeles 17 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our spe- 


cialties. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 


N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great li- 
braries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES, Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all li- 
brary indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

SCHOLARLY, Scientific, Medical, and Technical 
Journals and Periodicals. Buy and sell, Send list of 
your duplicates. Denster Company, 303 4th Ave., New 
York 10. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 


| translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 


eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero's Orations or Virgil's Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other trans- 


| lations. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irv- 





ing Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

TIME AND NEWSWEEK PERIODICALS FROM 
1945 through 1949 bound in volumes of three months 
each. Maplewood Public Library, 7479 Manchester, 
Maplewood 17, Mo. 

BACK-ISSUES SUPPLIED. Single copies needed 


| to complete 1958 bindery wants upon direct order. 
| Way’s Magazines Unlimited, P.O. Box 193, Seattle 





11, Wash. 


POSITIONS OPEN edd aid 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. An important 
publication for you and your library. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE 
CRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES for librarians 


and educators to subsidize the continuation of their 


| education. Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; 
| Vol. II (just published, no duplication) $3.00; Both 
| Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, Specific 


information on over 400 awards in U.S. and overseas 


| in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta- 


tion G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
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LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find 
Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription per- 
mits a library to advertise free an unlimited num- 
ber of job vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. 
LPE, Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 
4, D.C. 


east 


WANTED: CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN with degree 
or professional experience for active children's room 
in a library serving a population of 17,000. Village on 
Long Island Sound with good commuting to New 
York City. Salary about $5000, 36 hr. week, Retire- 
ment. one month vacation, civil service. Larchmont 
Public Library, Larchmont, N.Y. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN in for- 
ward-looking system; assisted by full-time clerk. 
Position open middle of August. New building. Resi- 
dential community on Long Island Sound, 35 miles 
from New York City, Salary scale, pension, Social 
Security. Beginning salary for Bachelor's Degree plus 
one year Library Science, $4464. Write to: Head Li- 
btarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for community of 
45,000. Long Island location, 1 hour from New York. 
Wide salary scale dependent on experience. Apply: 
Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—To be responsible 
for operations of county bookmobile with supervision 
of 1 children’s librarian, 2 clerks, clerk-driver, pages, 
The neighboring Adirondacks and New England offer 
summer and winter sports, Tanglewood and other 
music and drama festivals, 3 hours from New York 
City. 3744 hour week, 2 weeks vacation, plus 2 weeks 
administrative leave, 11 paid holidays, sick time, New 
York State Health Insurance coverage, and New York 
State Retirement System plus Social Security. Salary: 
$5100 beginning for graduate of accredited library 
school with four years professional experience, Open 
June 1, 1959. Write: Miss Leonore White, Director, 
Schenectady County Public Library, Union Street & 
Seward Place, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. To direct services in 
beautiful medium-sized children's department. Pro- 
fessional degree, experience desirable. One month 
vacation, 2 weeks sick leave. Beginning salary $4500 
or more depending on experience. Annual increments. 
Apply: Edward R. Dax, Librarian, Lancaster Free 
Public Library, Lancaster, Pa. 

CATALOGER for pleasant modern library; city 
retirement plan. Requirements: College degree, 
graduation from an accredited library school and 
one year of good public library experience. Be- 
ginning salary $4220. Please write Siri M. Andrews, 
Public Library, Concord, N.H. 

HEAD OF REFERENCE for a busy library of 
60,000 volumes in a town of 41,000, near Hartford. 
Degree in library science and experience desired. 
Salary open. Social Security and retirement plan in- 
cluded among other benefits. Open to either man or 
woman. Also Assistant in Reference. Library degree 
required. Apply to Anna C. French, Librarian, Mary 
Cheney Library, Manchester, Conn. 

COUNTY LIBRARIAN for newly established 
county system in Northwestern Penn’a, Demonstra- 
tion under Library Services Act. Real opportunity 
for experienced person to organize and develop the 
system. Salary range $4500-$5800. Degree required. 
Write Mrs. P. W. Coyle, Librarian, Warren Library 
Assoc., Warren, Pa. 


CATALOGER for Pennsylvania liberal arts col. 
lege. Library degree required. Starting $4200 for ten 
months, Faculty status, TIAA pension, Social Se- 
curity. Open September 1. B-180. 

TWO POSITIONS: Children’s and School Li- 
brarians in historic Lexington, a suburb of Boston. 
New building 1958, Juvenile book collection 22,000, 
excellent book budget. L.S. degree required. Be- 
ginning salary, no experience, $4080 plus one-half 
cost of health and life insurance, month vacation, 
retirement. Apply: Ralph A. Nason, Director, Cary 
Memorial Library, Lexington 73, Mass. 

TWO POSITIONS. Children's Librarian $5000- 
$6200. Junior Librarian $4600-$5800. In five annual 
steps. Fifth year degree. Rome's public library offers 
38 hour week, month's vacation, cumulative ill time, 
Social Security, state retirement plan. Attractive 
city of 50,000 in the Mohawk Valley, minutes away 
from lake and mountain resorts. Apply: William A. 
Dillon, Director, Jervis Library, Rome, N.Y. 

CHALLENGING POSITION as branch librarian 
in an area marked for urban renewal. Retirement, 
insurance, 5-day week, 4-week vacation, Salary: 
$4650-$5632, Write Director, City Library, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

CATALOGER. Experienced position in N.Y.C. 
carries faculty status, forty-hour week. Salary open. 
Begins Sept. 1. B-177. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. MALE, Newly enlarged 
public library in historic Lexington, suburb of Bos- 
ton. L. S. degree with experience, $5040 minimum, 
liberal benefits, excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Apply Ralph A. Nason, Director, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN wanted for Art Library, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. To help reor- 
ganize art library of 12,000 volumes for clientele of 
900. Library degree and knowledge of art history 
desired; experience not essential. Salary $4200 with 
usual staff benefits including faculty club, month's 
vacation plus week during Christmas and Spring 
vacations, Open September lst. Apply to incoming 
art librarian: Miss Phyllis A. Reinhardt, Art Li- 
brary, Yale University, 56 High St, New Haven, 
Conn. 

CIRCULATION-REFERENCE LIBRARIAN-— 
needed immediately for active modern library in 
progressive community of 20,000. Real opportunity 
for young woman with initiative, Degree in library 
science required. Salary dependent upon qualifica- 
tions, Three weeks vacation; 5-day, 38-hour week, 
State retirement, Social Security. Civil service ex- 
amination not required. Write: Mrs, Viarda Clark 
Brubeck, Librarian, Cortland Free Library, Cort- 
land, N. Y. 

RESEARCH REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Single 
Woman-—To have charge of a library collection that is 
strong in technology, particularly in the fields of coal, 
gas, coke, chemicals, chemical engineering and chemi- 
cal industry. Library consists of scientific and techni- 
cal volumes as well as extensive files of pamphlet ma- 
terial and reprints. An experienced person especially 
valuable. Qualifications—Graduate in Library Science 
or its equivalent from library school with accredited 
curricula. Ability to translate technical matter and 
abstract in German is also desirable. Benefits —five- 
day week—Conventional hours—Group Life— Health 
Insurance Plan—Vacation, etc, Salary—commensu- 
rate with training and experience in reference, writ- 
ing, editing fields. Send profile and full particulars 
to: Mr. Gordon Healey, Room 812, Eastern Gas & 
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Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN needed for new, well-orga- 
nized public library (45,000 vols., staff incl. 4 pro- 
fessionals) in unique New England and seacoast 
community, 16,000 pop., 16 miles north of Boston. 
L.S. degree or equivalent required. Salary dependent 
on qualifications, Position open July 1. Apply to 
Richard Parker, Chairman, Board of Trustees, Ab- 
bot Public Library, Marblehead, Mass. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, Sept. 1 for growing 
public library in community of 36,000 in NE Penn- 
sylvania, near Pocono Mts.; 2-3 hours from N. Y. and 
Philadelphia. Young man, 5th yr. degree preferred. 
Responsibility for adult circulation; other varied 
duties. Four weeks vacation, holidays, 5-day week. 
Salary $4500-$5000. Excellent chance for professional 
growth and advancement, Write: Robert N. Cohee, 
Librarian, Hazleton Public Library, Hazleton, Pa. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT, N. H. State Library. 
L. S. degree required. Duties include performing 
detailed reference for state departments and general 
reference for small town libraries having limited 
book collections; assisting in book selection. Social 
Science background and knowledge of government 
documents useful but not required. 37% hour week 
8:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. Monday through Friday. 15 
working days vacation, 15 working days sick leave. 
State retirement, hospitalization. Salary range $4876 
to $5888. Starting salary depends on qualifications. 
Position open October 15. Apply to: Mrs. Mildred 
Р. McKay, State Librarian, 20 Park St., Concord, 


N. H. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Assistant to librarian 
and supervisor of services to adults and young peo- 
ple; beautiful medium-size library, growing field of 
work. Professional degree, supervisory experience de- 
sirable. One month vacation, 12 days sick leave. Po- 
sition open January 1, 1960, Salary open. Apply: Ed- 
ward В. Dax, Librarian, Lancaster Free Public Li- 
brary, Lancaster, Pa. 


southeast 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for college library. New 


building, excellent reference collection. Full re- 
sponsibility for reorganizing and expanding present 
reference department. Challenging opportunity for a 
scholar, trained in research and bibliography, capable 
of working with curriculum revision. Faculty status. 
Salary $4900-$5300, depending upon experience. 
Month's vacation, 5-day, 40-hour week. TIAA, So- 
cial Security, Position open September 1, 1959, Send 
credentials and recent photograph with first letter. 
Apply to: Helen Stockert, Librarian, Annie Merner 
Pfeiffer Library, West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, W.Va. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY ADMINISTRATOR to super- 
vise three county libraries in Southern Maryland and 
develop cooperative services and resources. Three 
bookmobiles, three libraries, two branches, population 
85,000. Excellent professional opportunity. Growing 
rural area easily accessible to Washington, D.C. Li- 
brary Science degree, three years’ experience re- 
quired, State retirement, Social Security, three weeks' 
vacation, liberal sick leave. Salary $5500-$6000 de- 
pending on qualifications. Position open August 1. 
Write: Miss Doris Holmes, Librarian, Charles County 
Public Library, La Plata, Md. 

TWO LIBRARIANS are needed soon after July 1 
to organize and develop a new regional library which 
will serve Raleigh and Fayette Counties, West Vir- 
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ginia (200,000 population). This is a regional li- 
brary developing under the Library Services Act. 
This year the Library Commission has surveyed the 
counties, processed 20,000 new books and purchased 
two new bookmobiles in preparation for beginning 
the program, Now the Library Commission is doing 
the recruitment of professional staff for the regional 
board. One Regional Librarian needed. Beginning 
salary up to $6000. Degree from accredited library 
school, and three or more years successful experience 
required. One Coordinator of Readers Services 
needed. Beginning salary $4800-$6000, depending on 
qualifications, Degree from accredited library school 
required. Apply to: Dora Ruth Parks, Executive 
Secretary, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier Street, Charleston 1, W.Va. 

WANTED: Director, graduate fifth year accredited 
library school, successful public library administra- 
tive experience for library in progressive friendly 
city. Complete remodeling of handsome new quarters 
begins late summer. Salary dependent upon qualifica- 
tions, Substantial fringe benefits. Please apply to 
Mrs. H. Jefferson Shivell, Chairman, Public Library 
Commission, Kingsport, Tenn. е 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE at Towson, Магу- 
land, a rapidly growing college in the Baltimore 
metropolitan area, has 2 positions for professional 
men or women with degree from accredited library 
school. Faculty status, Social Security, retirement and 
sick benefits. Blue Cross and Blue Shield available. 
New air-conditioned library building has good work- 
ing quarters. Salary dependent on degree and experi- 
ence. 1. Cataloger—experience preferred plus knowl- 
edge of Dewey decimal classification and L.C. sub- 
ject headings. 2. Reference, to be in charge of fine 
arts. General collection in art and music growing 
rapidly. Opportunity in both positions to assist in 
planning and developing a growing library. Reply to 
Dorothy W. Reeder, Librarian. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN who will share work 
on bookmobile. Open Sept. 1, Newly established 
regional library with headquarters in prosperous and 
expanding resort area. Prefer fifth year degree 
Certified Public Librarian. Salary range $4200 to 
$4600. Send résumé of education, experience, refer- 
ences, date of availability, minimum required salary 
to Librarian, Virginia Beach—Princes Anne County 
Library, 302 22nd Street, Virginia Beach, Va. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for Rockingham Public Li- 
brary serving two counties and the city of Harrison- 
burg, Va. Library Science degree and administrative 
experience required. Four weeks vacation, sick leave, 
Social Security. Salary according to experience and 
training. Apply to: Miss Ferne R. Hoover, Madison 
College Library, Harrisburg, Va. 

CATALOGER, experienced. First assistant to Head 
of Cataloging Department. Familiarity with Dewey 
Classification and 1. C. Subject headings requisite, 
also knowledge of language, preferably German and 
Russian. Chief duties: cataloging of more difficult 
materials, establishing new subject headings, revising 
filing. New air-conditioned building. Social Security, 
eroup life insurance and hospitalization. 38% hour 
week, one month vacation. Salary open. Apply: Miss 
Evelyn J. Schneider, Librarian, University of Louis- 
ville Library, Belknap Campus, Louisville 8» Ky. 


midwest 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN, medium-sized library. 
Opportunity to use initiative in developing own de- 
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partment, no cataloging. L.S. degrée, previous ex- 
perience desirable. Salary $4400, more depending on 
the qualifications of the applicant. Sick leave, good 
State retirement system, 4 weeks’ vacation. Position 
open immediately. Apply: Librarian, Carnegie Public 
Library, Marion, Ohio. 

DIRECTOR for East Central Regional Library, 
3 county area of approx. 45,000 population, 45 miles 
north of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Salary: to $6000. 
Give qualifications, experience, recent photo or snap- 
shot. Apply at once to: Mrs. R. B. Ernst, Secretary, 
East Central Regional Library, 309 5th Ave., S.W., 
Cambridge, Minn. 

GROSSE POINTE PUBLIC LIBRARY. Two 
Branch librarians for suburban community of 65,000. 
Under 45 with Bachelors and L.S. Degrees. Be- 
ginning salary up to $7040 depending upon experi- 
ence and background, credit for military service. 
Allowance for additional graduate level training. 
Annual increments, 4 weeks vacation, 5-day week, 
sick leave, Social Security, and good retirement plan. 
An unusual opportunity in one of America’s finest 
library-use communities. For additional information 
айа application forms, write Robert M, Orr, Direc- 
tor, Grosse Pointe Public Library, 10 Kercheval, 
Grosse Pointe 36, Mich. 

WHERE ARE 2 imaginative librarians with ideas 
and conviction to run a two-year LSA Project to 
demonstrate QUALITY service to adults in a beauti- 
ful, rural Wisconsin county? Project is follow-up to 
ALA Library Community Project activities. Assistant 
Director, beginning salary $5000, will have high- 
level responsibilities for planning and study. Book- 
mobile Librarian, beginning salary, $4500, will also 
have fine professional opportunities. 5th year degree 
required. 40 hour week, OASI, sick leave, 4 week 
vacation, Open now. For details apply: Mrs. Ella 
Veslak, Director, Shawano City-County Library, 
Shawano, Wis. 

ASSISTANT MEDICAL LIBRARIAN: Е, 
A.B.L.S., required, certification desirable. Large Hos. 
pital and Clinic; 26,000. Cataloging and reference. 
Includes retirement, Social Security, sick leave and 
vacation. Salary: $4800. 40 hr. week. Apply: Librar- 
ian, Henry Ford Hospital, 2799 W. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 2, Mich. 

CIRCULATION-REFERENCE LIBRARIAN in 
small men's college, attractive community near Mt. 
Vernon, Central Ohio. L.S. degree or experience. 
Minimum salary $4500 plus 744% retirement con- 
tribution, 8 weeks vacation. Position open Sept. 1 or 
earlier, Apply: Edward C. Heintz, Librarian, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN'S WORK, in lovely resi- 
dential community of 25,000 near Detroit. Salary: 
$5000-$5600, depending on experience; annual incre- 
ments. Library Science degree required. Library has 
book collection of 62,000, full-time staff of 14; 4 
weeks vacation, 5-day week, Social Security, good 
retirement plan, group insurance, Write: Librarian, 
Baldwin Public Library, Birmingham, Mich. 

HEAD OF CHILDREN'S WORK-— Responsible for 
planning and carrying out children's work and book 
selection for main library and providing guidance to 
two branches. $5200 to start; L.S, degree required; 
2 yrs. experience preferred. Beautiful suburb only 
% hour'by “L” from cultural activities of Chicago. 
"n Park Public Library, 834 Lake St, Oak Park, 


TWO POSITIONS OPEN. Catalog Librarian and 
Circulation Librarian for college library of 115,000 


vols, serving student body of 4000, Accredited L.S. 
degree required; experience essential for catalog posi- 
tion, experience desirable for position in Circulation. 
Good opportunity for the right persons for advance- 
ment to department head. Salary $4500 and up; So- 
cial Security and state retirement. Apply: H. W. 
Apel, Librarian, Marshall College Library, Hunting- 
ton 1, W.Va. 

LIBRARIAN wanted to take charge of children's 
room in suburban library 25 miles west of Chicago. 
Excellent opportunity to develop children's program. 
Beginning salary $4400. Write: Librarian, Wheaton 
Public Library, Wheaton, Ill. 

DIRECTOR FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY in city of 
10,000 on Lake Michigan. Vacatton center with di- 
versified industry and fine schools. Opportunity for 
creative leadership in developing library facilities and 
expanding services. Book stock 15,500. L.S. degree 
desired. Salary depends on qualifications and experi. 
ence, Position open August 1, 1959. Apply: Mr. 
Lloyd McLaughlin, 921 Sheldon Rd., Grand Haven, 
Mich. 

CATALOGUER, assistant librarian needed at Wil. 
mington College. College of 650, city of 10,000. Start- 
ing salary depends on training and experience, but 
would be about $5000. One month's vacation. Profes- 
sional degree preferred but not required. Reply to 
W. Brooke Morgan, Jr, Wilmington College, Wil- 
mington, Ohio. 

DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY. Reference Librar- 
ians needed with mathematics, physics, chemistry, en- 
gineering, or geology for Main Library now under- 
going $10,000,000 expansion. Children's and Young 
Adult Librarians have opportunity to work in busy 
branches with fine collections. Ten of the 29 branches 
have been built since World War II. Adult Librar- 
ians have opportunity to work in the community with 
interesting public. Catalogers needed with docu- 
ments, archival material, American history, or the 
social sciences. 5th year library science degree. 5- 
day week, 4 weeks vacation, life insurance, Blue 
Cross, Social Security. Attractive new starting salary 
range July 1, 1959: $4805-$5962. If interested, apply 
to Mrs. К. B. Stebbins, Personnel Director, 5201 
Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, Septem- 
ber 1959, for wide variety of book circulation, pro- 
grams and guidance. Clerical assistant, processing 
done at public library. Monthly book meetings with 
trained personnel. School vacations. Beginning sal- 
ary $4400, more with experience, yearly increments, 
Retirement. Apply: Librarian, Lakewood Public Li- 
brary, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. An excellent oppor- 
tunity for the right man in a rapidly growing and 
progressing college. Varied duties, good salary, usual 
benefits, and ideal location, Write: Vice-President, 
Northern Michigan College, Marquette. 

HEAD EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, to super- 
vise operation of three bookmobiles, two sub- 
branches, a staff of 12 serving rural areas of grow- 
ing metropolitan library. Must have library training 
and experience, good health, vision and ability to 
deal with varied problems. Current salary rate: 
$6072-$6840. Also Group Services Librarian to assist 
in community relations, program planning, book re- 
views, also film lending service. Salary: $4224-$5604 
depending on experience. Apply Russell Munn, 
Librarian, Akron (Ohio) Public Library. 

SCHOOL LIBRARIAN—To be in charge of junior 
high school library. Residential community. Full-time 
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clerical assistant. No cataloging or study hall. State 
retirement system. Write: Librarian, Cleveland 
Heights Public Library, Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio. 

POSITION CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
HEAD now open in growing, modern library. Train- 
ing and experience required. Salary range $4320- 
$5280. Vacation. Retirement, Social Security. Blue 
Shield. Sick leave. Apply: Librarian, Public Library, 
Appleton, Wis. 

LAW CATALOGER with library degree. Retire- 
ment, Social Security. Min. salary $4750, Opportunity 
for law study. Write Notre Dame Law School Li- 
brary, Box 625, Notre Dame, Ind. 

CATALOGER (half time or less) —REFERENCE, 
rank of Assistant Librarian, faculty status, needed by 
small Midwestern university (59,000 volumes). L.S. 
degree from ALA accredited institution necessary. 
Woman under 40. Salary $5000 or better, depending 
on qualifications. B-176. 

HEAD OF REFERENCE. Active department. 2 
part-time professional assistants. Generous book 
budget. Pleasant living and working conditions. Local 
Branch: of Ohio State University opened last Sept. 
Four weeks vacation. Salary $4400-$5400. Other 
benefits. Inquire the Librarian, Mansfield Public Li- 
brary, Mansfield, Ohio. (Population served 80,000). 

ASSISTANT IN REFERENCE AND CIRCULA- 
TION. Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. 39-hour, 5-day week. Month vacation; sick 
leave; Municipal retirement; Social Security. Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield paid. Beginning salary $4300 
or up, dependent on qualifications. Degree required. 
Apply: Dorothy L. Huth, Director. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER. Gilbert M. Simmons 
Library, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 39-hour, 5-day week. 
Month vacation; sick leave; Municipal Retirement; 
Social Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield paid. 
Beginning salary $4300 or up, dependent on qualifi- 
cations. Degree required. Apply: Dorothy L. Huth, 
Director. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in growing community 
of 10,000 in Chicago area. Salary $4250-$4800 de- 
pending on training and experience. Reply B-178. 

FOUR LIBRARIANS for interesting work in docu- 
ments, order, serials, agriculture. An expanding pro- 
gram with a new building under construction, Start- 
ing salary $4500 to $6500 depending on qualifications. 
Social Security and liberal university retirement sys- 
tem, medical insurance, and other usual benefits. 
Apply to: Ralph H. Parker, Librarian, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

CHILDREN'S ROOM LIBRARIAN for community 
of 30,000, 24 miles south of Chicago. 2 full-time 
assistants. Salary range $4200-$5500 depending upon 
qualifications, B-183. 

DIRECTOR for the new county library in Red 
River Valley of Northern Minnesota. Includes 3 
existing libraries in system and will have bookmobile. 
Has money on hand for many thousands of books, 
too. Located in substantial community in prosperous 
agricultural area. Write: Dr. D. E. Stewart, Presi- 
dent, Polk County Library Board, Crookston, Minn. 

THREE POSITIONS. County library serving 15 
branches, 2 hospitals, 165 schools. Assistant Director. 
Prefer branch or reference experience. $5122-$6214, 
in five steps. School Service Department Head, to 
supervise bookmobile service and render consultant 
help to teachers, $4654-$5616, in five steps. Branch 
Librarian. Combination branch and headquarters 
work. $4446-$4654. Bachelor's and L.S. degrees re- 
quired. Social Security, paid hospitalization, vacation, 
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and sick leave. Apply Acting Director, Kent County 
Library, 740 Fuller, N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN for residential suburb 
of Milwaukee. L.S. degree required; experience pree 
ferred. Under Civil Service; salary scale $389-$465; 
40 hr. wk.; vacation and sick leave benefits. Apply 
to Kathryn J. Flynn, Chief Librarian, Shorewood 
Public Library, 2209 East Capitol Dr.; Shorewood 
11, Wis. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN—First Assistant in 
main Boys’ and Girls’ room in a modern library in 
suburb of Cleveland. Good book collection and de- 
partmental book meetings. Library school degree re- 
quired. Four week vacation, retirement, ill time. 
Salary $4400, more for experience, Apply: Mrs. Mary 
B. Bloom, Librarian, Lakewood Public Library, Lake- 
wood 7, Ohio. 

CITY LIBRARIAN, Davenport, Iowa, population 
85,000. Education and experience required: MLS, 3-5 
years administrative experience. Position open Sep- 
tember 1, 1959. Apply immediately to Martin F. Me- 
Carthy, Chairman, Board of Trustees, 501 Union 
Arcade Building, Davenport, Iowa. 

SEVEN POSITIONS, University of Michigan Ļi- 
brary. 40 hour week; 24 working days of vacation a 
year; sick leave of one day a month; retirement 
plan; Social Security; Blue Cross and Blue Shield; 
group life insurance. Annual salaries: Librarian I, 
$4800; Librarian П, $5280; Librarian III, $5880. 
Graduate degree in Library Science required. Apply 
to: Warren S. Owens, Assistant to the Director, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 

l. Catalog Librarian III, Subject Cataloging Sec- 
tion. Under general supervision, responsible for clas- 
sifying and assigning subject headings to books and 
other library materials in specific languages and sub- 
ject fields in which incumbent is competent because 
of experience or academic specialization. 

2. Catalog Librarian III, Descriptive Cataloging Sec- 
tion. Under general supervision, performs original 
cataloging of books and other library materials in 
the languages and subject fields in which the in- 
cumbent is competent because of experience or aca- 
demic specialization, 

Qualifications for these positions: four years of 
professional library experience including cataloging 
experience, for part of which graduate study beyond 
or other than graduate library degree may be substi- 
tuted; working knowledge of major modern lan- 
guages, but competence also in Slavic or Near Eas- 
tern languages given special consideration. 

3. Catalog Librarian III, Descriptive Cataloging Sec- 
tion. Under general direction, performs cataloging 
of books and other library materials, particularly 
rare books. Experience qualification as above; work- 
ing knowledge of major modern languages and 
Latin; competence in music and musicology given 
special consideration. 

4. Catalog Librarian II, Serial Cataloging Section. 
Under general supervision, performs descriptive cata- 
loging of serials, especially serial documents. Two 
years of professional experience in cataloging, pref- 
erably including experience in descriptive catalog- 
ing of serials; working knowledge of at least two 
principal European languages. 

5. Catalog Librarian II, Descriptive Cataloging Sec- 
tion. Under supervision, performs descriptive cata- 
loging of monographic materials. Two years of pro- 
fessional experience, including experience in cata- 
loging; working knowledge of at least two principal 
European languages. 
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6. Order Librarian II, Book Purchasing Section. 
Under general supervision, receives requests for pur- 
chase of new or added book titles; verifies bibliogra- 
phic information and establishes probable catalog 
entry; determines that titles requested are not on 
order or in the collections; etc. Experience in bibli- 
ographic searching desirable; reading knowledge of 
two or more principal European languages; Ger- 
manic and Slavic languages given special considera- 
tion. 

7. Divisional Librarian I, Far Eastern Library. Under 
supervision, performs descriptive cataloging of, clas- 
sifies, and assigns subject headings to, books and 
other library materials in the Japanese language. 
Also some circulation and reference work. High level 
of competence in Japanese area and language studies, 
with ability to romanize in the modified Hepburn 
romanization. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. No experience required. Re- 
sponsible for carrying out children's reading, guid- 
ance, book selection, and work with schools. Library 
degree required. Salary $4500. Four weeks vacation, 
Social Security, sick leave. Congenial staff. Write: 
Ed. Lacasse, Secretary-Treasurer, Library Board, 
Court House, Menominee, Mich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, Children's Department, Be- 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi- 
ence and background. Art, Music and Drama Assis- 
tant. Beginning salary up to $5950 depending upon 
experience and backgorund. To assume primary re- 
sponsibility for the music and record collection. All 
positions require an L.S. degree. Credit military ex- 
perience, Annual increments, Allowance for addi- 
tional graduate level training. 4 weeks vacation, 5- 
day week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. New air-conditioned library as part 
of new educational-cultural center. Apply: Person- 
nel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 


southwest 


THE LOS ALAMOS PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARY 
desires a full-time librarian for a high school of some 
800 students. Librarian should have a Master's De- 
gree in Library Science. For details, write to Mr. C. 
W. Richard, Superintendent, Los Alamos, N.Mex. 
NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY COMMIS- 
SION. Two positions: State retirement plus Social 
Security, group insurance voluntary, three weeks 
vacation, cumulative sick leave. Apply: Miss Dorothy 
J. Watkins, Box 4158, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
l. Librarian to head two-year-old regional library 
program, bookmobile service, work with small li- 
braries advisory capacity, set up library stations, 
carry on public relations and publicity program. 
Library Science degree required. Public Library, 
extension and/or county library experience desira- 
ble. Entering salary $4620 increasing to $4860 in 
six months, maximum $6060. 
2. Assistant Librarian for newest regional library in 
beautiful Cimarron country, Library science degree 
required. Public library, extension and/or county 
library experience desirable. Entering salary $4380 
increasing to $4620 in six months, maximum $6060. 
HEAD LIBRARIAN. Undergraduate, Liberal Arts 
College. South. Male. Subject specialty in humani- 
ties to at least M.A. required. M.S.L.S. or equiva- 
lent experience. Attractive salary, College Develop- 
ment Fund campaign now under way; library build- 
ing holds high priority in Fund plan. B-182. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Liberal arts college. 
L.S. degree and cataloging experience required. 
Must be able to give library instruction and have 
sufficient background in the liberal arts to handle 
reference and bibliographical work. Starting salary 

and up, depending upon qualifications and 
experience. Annual increments. Faculty status, Po- 
sition open now. Apply: Brother Paul Novosal, Li- 
brarian, St. Mary's University Library, San Antonio 
l, Tex. 


mountain plains 


HEAD LIBRARIAN needed for city of 33,000 on 
outskirts of Denver. $4500 and up. New lib. to be 
constructed within 2 yrs, Responsibilities: Help plan 
new building and modern library program. Write: 
City Manager, P.O. Box 178, Englewood, Colo. 

JULY 1. DIRECTOR'S POSITION in County Li. 
brary at Reno, Nevada. 4 years professional experi- 
ence with good background in administration. 15 
days annual vacation after one year. 15 days sick leave 
per year, and retirement program. Beginning salary 

, with annual increases. Write: Washoe County 
Library, P.O. Box 2151, Reno, Ney. 

JULY 1, JUVENILE SERVICES LIBRARIAN in 
County Library with some work in extension. Library 
degree but not professional experience required, 15 
days annual vacation after one year. 15 days of sick 
leave per year and retirement program. Beginning 
salary $4500 with annual increases. Write: Washoe 
County Library, P.O. Box 2151, Reno, Ney. 


pacific northwest 


WANTED: A Bookmobile Librarian, beginning sal- 
ary $4800. Hospitalization, retirement and sick leave. 
Librarian, Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Bil- 
lings, Mont. 

EXPERIENCED CATALOGER to do original cat- 
aloging of local, audio-visual, and German materials. 
Beginning salary $5500-$6000 dependent upon experi- 
ence. Academic status. Write: Carl W. Hintz, Librar- 
ian, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for medium-sized col- 
lege, near Sun Valley, Tetons, and Yellowstone. Ideal 
working conditions in modern building (1954), 30- 
day vacation, 10-day sick leave, Social Security, State 
retirement plan. Starting salary $4500-$5000, de- 
pending on education and experience. Promotion 
likely in few years. L.S. degree essential, some ex- 
perience and languages desirable. Position open from 
Sept. 1; can hold until Jan. if necessary. Apply to: 
Eli M. Oboler, Librarian, Idaho State College, Poca- 
tello, Idaho. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent po- 
sition, could lead to position of head librarian. Capi- 
tal city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent 
hunting and fishing. College and library school grad- 
uate required. Prefer experience, Would be directly 
responsible to library board. Write Mrs. John Wil. 
lard, Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

COME TO SALEM, OREGON, cool vacationland 
in the Northwest’s Willamette valley. State capital 
with Georgian marble library building offering top- 
flight professional opportunity to able librarians. Po- 
sitions open: Extension Librarian, $460-$575, Pacific 
Northwest History Specialist, and Social Science Li- 
brarians, $380-$480. Graduate accredited library 
school, Write to: Miss Eloise Ebert, State Librarian, 
Salem, Ore. 


NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY LIBRARY has 
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opening September for Assistant Librarian, Head of 
Readers Services. New, modern, functional library 
building. Working, living conditions ideal. Good be- 
ginning salary. One month vacation, Social Security, 
teachers retirement optional. An unusual opportu- 
nity. B-181. 

. WANTED: HEAD LIBRARIAN of county library 
in beautiful Rogue River Valley, Southern Oregon. 
Seven branches. Spacious headquarters building in 
Medford (25,000 pop.) 45,000 books. Two profes- 
sional librarians on staff. Salary $6000 to qualified 
person with library training and experience. Write: 
Mrs. L. A. Mentzer, Chairman, Library Board, Jack- 
кх County Library, 703 West Second St., Medford, 

re. 


far west 


GROWING CENTRAL CALIFORNIA Library sys- 
tem has professional positions open in several depart- 
ments. 


Supervising Librarian $5592-$6792 
Branch Librarian $5076-$6168 
Senior Librarian $4836-$5868 
Junior Librarian $4380-$5328 


5-step scale with advancement to 2nd step after 
6 months. Can hire above Ist step depending upon 
educational training and experience. 40-hour, 5-day 
week; 12 days sick leave; 12 days vacation; state 
retirement system, and health insurance available. 
For application and details write Director of Library 
Service, Public Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Market and Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, Calif. 

LIBRARIAN I for adult department of library in 
growing southern California city of 23,000. Require 
library degree. Experience not necessary, Pleasant 
living conditions, fringe benefits, Salary $4320-$5160. 
Apply: Mrs. Ethel Swanger, Librarian, Orange, Calif. 

WHAT DO YOU want from life? If you're looking 
for a rewarding and challenging position working 
with children perhaps we can help. The Visalia Pub- 
lic Library needs a friendly and interested Children's 
Librarian who will further an active children's pro- 
gram in a pleasant and growing San Joaquin Valley 
community. Library degree required. Beginning sal- 
ary $4200. Apply to Mrs. Phoebe M. Winkler, Visalia 
Public Library, Visalia, Calif. 

INTERESTING POSITION in growing Horticul- 
tural and Agricultural Research Library. Background 
in Biological Sciences— Degree in L.S. from ac- 
credited school. Experience in cataloging—duties 
varied. Challenging opportunity to serve congenial 
ponen Staff. Salary dependent on qualifications. 

HEAD OF CATALOG SECTION, Pasadena Public 
Library. Position open soon due to retirement; two 
years cataloging experience required. Salary: $4716- 
$5748 within three years. Fringe benefits. Apply: 
Vd Marjorie Donaldson, City Librarian, Pasadena, 

alif. 

TWO NEW POSITIONS in rapidly growing city 
near San Francisco. Librarian I $4860-$5916 (Gen- 
eral Reference and Readers’ Advisor). Librarian Il 
$5364-$6516 (Young People’s Librarian). Ideal cli- 
mate, beautiful building, solid professional responsi- 
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bilities, all fringe benefits. Qualified non-citizens 
eligible. Apply Personnel Director, City of Hayward, 
22738 Mission Boulevard, Hayward, Calif. 


canada 


THREE POSITIONS: Memorial University of New- 
foundland at St. John’s needs a Reference and Cir- 
culation Librarian, ($4000-100-5000) , a Serials Librar- 
ian, ($4000-100-5000), Assistant Cataloguer, ($3000- 
100-4000) ; Faculty status, liberal contributory pen- 
sion plan; one month's annual leave. Plans for new 
building have now been completed. Apply promptly, 
stating qualifications and experience to: The Librar- 
ian, Memorial University of Newfoundland, St. 
John's, Newfoundland, Canada. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, Extension Library, 
University of Alberta, for all aspects of the Library's 
work, including cataloguing, reference, and public 
relations. Library degree required; adult education 
or related experience desirable. Beginning salary 
$5100-$5600, according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. An unusual opportunity for a person with 
imagination, initiative and energy. Apply in writing, 
giving age, qualifications and experience, addresses 
of three references, an outline of interests and skills, 
and enclosing a recent photograph, to Department of 
Extension, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 


hawaii 


IF YOU ARE A TOP-NOTCH professional librarian 
would we interest you in joining the Library of Ha- 
waii’s expanding system? We need Children’s Li- 
brarians, Young Adult Librarian, Art and Music 
Assistant, Bookmobile Librarian. Salary $4392-$7404, 
depending on experience. Also experienced Science 
and Industry Librarian to head department. Salary 
$5328-$8136. Month vacation, sick leave, civil service 
retirement plus Social Security. Apply to: Librarian, 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
PUBLIC OR COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION, 


M.S.L.S., male, 4 years varied experience, some ad- 
ministrative in public libraries. Some college work. 
Library courses beyond Master's. Seeking adminis- 
trative work in middle Atlantic states. B-28-W. 

MEDIUM OR SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY. Man, 
33, married, M.S.L.S. 8 years experience with library 
system background including 3 years as head of a 
large branch, good adult and juvenile book knowl- 
edge, seeks position as director, asst. director, or 
ya of adult services. Desired salary, $6000. 
B-27-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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Announcing the 


magnificent new 


GOLDEN BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Me proud to announce the pub. 
lication of THE GorpEN Book 
ENCYCLOPEDIA in Goldencraft Li- 
brary Binding. This special 8-volume 
edition, sturdily bound in buckram, 
was especially created for the educa- 
tional field. 


Many years have gone into the 
producing of this exciting new ency- 
clopedia which was written under 
the general editorship of Bertha 
Morris Parker. 


Over thirty outstanding authori- 
ties in the library and educational 
field have served as contributors and 





consultants on this comprehensive 
and authoritative work. Here are 
some of the features which make the 
encyclopedia a must for every school 
and library: 


* Especially suited for grades 3.6 

* Vocabularly range of 7700 words 

* Printed in large, clear type 

* 8 volumes — 192 pages each 

* Fully indexed in final volume 

* Contains 1375 entries 

* Full color illustrations on each page 
* Over 375 maps in full color 

* Each book is 7-5/16 x 10-1/4" 

* List Price $55.00 Net price $39.50 


For a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding, write to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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The Book Supply Co. 


A Division of A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Now offers... 


PAPERBOUND BOOKS 


for Curriculum, General Study and Reference to 


SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES 
and OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


(OUTSIDE CITY OF CHICAGO) 








Classified and Annotated sm ===== | 

CATALOG of 2,000 TITLES RBOUND | : | 

Selected Titles from Publications of pAPE KS Я 
B00 | 

* Pocket Books 


e Bantam Books 





FOR SCHOOLS and LIBRARIES | SS 


° New American Library 

* Dell Publications 

e Modern Library Paperbacks 
* Anchor Books 

* Compass Books 

• Vintage Books 


* Universal Library 
and other Publishers 


Listing at 35c to $2.95 The BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY 
DISCOUNTS on Quantity Orders 


564-566 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Copies of This Catalog No. 859 Available on Request from . . . 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO. st. 1895) 


(А Division of A. С. McClurg & Co.) 
564 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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FLORIDA STATE LIBRARY 


SEPTEMBER COVER 


Seminoles were among the first 
uSeys of this new bookmobile 
from the St. Lucie-Okeecho- 
bee Regional Library, Florida. 
Patterns in regional library de- 
velopment vary, as the two lead 
articles in this issue show, but 
two elements are always pres- 
ent—Library | Services Act 
funds as a stimulant and book- 
mobiles as a means of service. 





The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors' 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association, 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Germaine Krettek reports from the Washington 
Office that early in August ALA presented tes- 
timony on the role of libraries in serving the 
older adult to a special Senate subcommittee 
which is studying problems of the aging and the 
aged. The subcommittee is studying problems of 
health and the financing of medical care, em- 
ployment, adequate retirement income, housing, 
worthwhile community services, and a meaning- 
ful place in society. А series of hearings have 
been held in Washington and the chairman, 
Senator McNamara of Michigan, plans to hold 
hearings in ten other cities this fall. 


Жж 

A special subcommittee of the Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee has been appointed 
to consider surplus property eligibility. During 
the week of July 27 the subcommittee held two 
days of hearings. ALA presented testimony at 
these hearings urging favorable action on S.155 
(Kerr and Monroney, Okla.) which would per- 
mit the donation of surplus property to tax-sup- 
ported libraries. The statement stressed the fact 
that public libraries are basically educational in 
character and should receive the same benefits 
as school, college, and university libraries. Miss 
Krettek reports that throughout the hearings 
there was considerable questioning of other wit- 
nesses regarding the role of libraries as edu- 
cational institutions, and urges librarians to 
speak to their Congressmen about this matter 
during the adjournment period, since no final 
action is likely to be taken before the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 


* 
The United States is now a signatory to the 
Florence Agreement, the Unesco-sponsored pact 
on the importation of educational, scientific, and 
cultural materials. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge signed the agreement on June 24, almost 
exactly a year after ALA's Unesco Panel had 
adopted a resolution urging its ratification. How- 
ever, before the United States becomes a party 
to the agreement, the consent of the U. S. Senate 
to its ratification is necessary. The State De- 
partment plans to send the agreement to the 
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Senate for ratification before the end of this 
session of Congress and to send the implement- 
ing bill which will need to be acted upon by 
both houses. 

It is not anticipated that action will be taken 
on either the agreement or the bill before the 
second session of this Congress, but the ALA 
Washington Office asks librarians to let their 
Congressmen know that they are in favor of 
early ratification of the Florence Agreement. 


* 


The Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, pub- 
lished by the American Medical Association, and 
the Current List of Medical Literature, pub- 
lished by the National Library of Medicine, are 
to be combined in January 1960 into a new 
monthly publication to be called Index Medicus. 
The National Library will publish the new jr- 
dex, which will be available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents. The American Medical 
Association will publish annual cumulated vol- 
umes, using cumulative copy in the form of film 
negatives prepared and furnished by the Na- 
tional Library of Medicine. 

Mechanized composition, revolving around a 
new camera capable of photographing text ma- 
terial at the rate of 230 cards per minute, has 
made the new index possible. The camera also 
reduces printing costs. The savings in time and 
money will make it possible for the new index to 
include currently published medical periodicals 
not presently included in any index, and to 
speed up medical communication to the benefit 
of doctors and their patients everywhere. 


* 


Albert Saifer, publisher of TAAB, will distribute 
a want list called *Foreign Desiderata" to sec- 
ondhand book dealers in France, Italy, the Low 
Countries, and Spain, and to American book 
dealers handling foreign material. Publication 
is to begin immediately on an experimental 
basis and librarians are asked to send their 
desiderata to Mr. Saifer on 3 x 5 cards. Photo- 
graphic reproductions are acceptable. Dealers 
will quote directly to the libraries. 

The Foreign Desiderata Publications Com- 
mittee of the Resources and Technical Services 
Division's Acquisitions Section was instrumental 
in launching this plan, which was discussed at 
an open meeting during the Washington Con- 
ference. The R. R. Bowker Company had tenta- 
tive plans for an exchange bulletin in the Latin 
American and Spanish areas, but they have now 
shelved their plans to allow a clear field for Mr. 
Saifer's experiment. Mr. Saifer's address is 5204 
Drexel Road, Philadelphia 3. ecc 
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Precise 
Effortless... 


Micro Opaque Card Positioning 
with AO’s NEW Card Moving Unit 


Now, you can position micro opaque cards instantly up to a 9" x 9" size are readily accommodated in this 
and precisely. American Optical Company's new smooth-working unit. À hinged coverglass holds 
Card Moving Device gives you exact control of card the card securely to the platen...protects cards from 
movements from frame to frame.,.both laterally and abrasions, scratches and wear. 

horizontally. Conveniently located concentric knobs This new low-cost card moving unit is available, 
provide precise, effortless card movements. Frame as an optional accessory with AO's Micro Opaque 
selection is simplified with lateral movements of Reader...or you can purchase separately if you 
Screen image oriented to follow the direction knob already have an AO Reader. Attachment is made 
is turned. quickly and easily. 


Micro opaque cards of any type or thickness and 
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Dept. U169 Please send full information on: 
Г] AO's New Card Moving Unit 


American Optical Company О AO's Micro Opaque Reader 


————— —————— ———————— —————————————D 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK . Address 
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| LETTERS 
FROM OUR 
READERS 


FREE FOR ALL 





The Council and the Divisions—4A Decision Is Needed 
The 1955 management survey, as ALA members 
know, did not solve the knotty problem of the 
proper relationships between ALA Council and 
the various divisions. First at San Francisco and, 
more recently, at Washington this problem has 
been left unsolved, and the matter now rests 
with the Committee on Organization, for further 
recommendation to the Council and to the mem- 
bership of ALA. 

At San Francisco, the Committee on Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws recommended to the member- 
ship an amendment to Article VI, Section 2(b) 
of the Bylaws, which limited the authority of 
divisions to act for ALA as a whole, by giving 
Council “the right to review such actions” and 
by requiring that prior to promulgation of pol- 
icies and standards adopted by a division in the 
name of the Association, such policies and 
standards would have to be reported to the 
Council. This amendment by unanimous vote of 
those present was referred to Council for study 
and for report at the Washington Conference. 

This committee unanimously recommended 
eliminating Bylaws Article VI, Section 2(b) com- 
pletely, in order “to preserve unquestioned the 
supremacy of Council as the only body with the 
the power to act for the Association as a whole.” 

At Washington, on June 22, the ALA Council, 
by a decisive and clear vote of 86-43, approved 
the recommendation of the committee of Council 
on the proposed revision. On June 26, at a mem- 
bership meeting, this action was overridden by a 
vote of those present, and the matter was referred 
to the Committee on Organization for further 
study. 

I have recapitulated this history to make clear 
that one of the major purposes of ALA reorgani- 
zation and of the costly management survey— 
namely, to clarify the relationship among Coun- 
cil, Executive Board, and the divisions—is being 
frustrated by the refusal of ALA membership to 
face up to a decision. 

The decision on who is to speak for ALA is 
one that must be made, and made soon. Other- 
wise we will continue to have such actions as 
the one taken by the American Association of 
Library Trustees, which in the Midwinter 1959 
issue of The Public Library Trustee stated on 
its front page, under the heading “Increased 
Recognition for Trustees," that a statement, which 
was first adopted by the Executive Committee 


of AALT and then by the Public Library As- 
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sociation Board, was “ап official statement of 
the American Library Association." Я 

What this statement was is irrelevant; the 
circumstances of its adoption and promulgation 
are not. At Midwinter 1959 the ALA Executive 
Board was asked to approve this statement, and 
did not do so formally. Council was never asked 
to do so. Yet, according to AALT, this is “ап 
official statement of the American Library As- 
sociation.” 

AALT can hardly be blamed for this, with the 
present obvious confusion which exists among 
Council, Executive Board, and the divisions as to 
exactly who does speak for ALA. All of us can 
be blamed. As one who has been a member of 
Council for the past eight years representing a 
chapter—which would never presume to speak 


for the entire Association!—I sincerely hope 


that whatever the decision of the Committee on 
Organization is on this matter, a definite vote 
will be taken at Montreal to bring a too long- 
delayed question to its resolution. 

If interested in further material on this mat- 
ter, І suggest that members consult the May 
1959, ALA Bulletin, pages 421-22, and the San 
Francisco proceedings, page 5. Interested mem- 
bers might well write to Robert Severance, 
chairman of the Committee on Organization, to 
present their views on this very important issue. 
It should not be decided by pigeonholing and 
dilatory parliamentary tactics. 

Еш M. OBOLER 

ALA Councilor for Idaho, 1951-59 
Idaho State College 

Pocatello, Idaho 


Surname, Forename? 


The caption for the picture on page 491 of your 
June 1959 issue [in which a comma was used 
between the surname and forename of a Chinese] 
really worries me, as one of those who have 
fought for commas as a filing device in Chinese 
and Hungarian names used as headings in a 
catalog. If you don't use them there you get into 
all sorts of trouble. But anywhere else they look 
terrible. 

The worst of it is that some Chinese have 
begun signing themselves in this way, as a con- 
cession to American oddity. One of our Chinese 
assistants wrote me a note which he signed, 
*Surname, Forename." I wrote back pleading 
with him not to adopt this barbarous practice, 
which would make me feel like the Sorcerer's 
Apprentice, and signed myself— 

MOoAKLEY, GERTRUDE 
34 Bethune St. 
New York 14, N.Y.eee 
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SOCRATES DOESN'T CHANGE... 


BUT 





To a student looking up Socrates, one edi- 
tion of Encyclopaedia Britannica might 
seem as current as another. 


But behind the familiar covers, science 
and many other subjects change, expand, 
and are revised at the astonishing rate of 
4 million words per year. This is why most 
high schools and libraries regularly re- 
order a new edition of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 


In effect, they are renewing the equiva- 
lent of 700 average reference books for 


IS REWRITTEN EVERY YEAR 


less than 30 cents a volume. And the 24 
volumes of Encyclopaedia Britannica cover 
more high school subjects more thoroughly 
than any other set. Thus, in terms of use- 
fulness as well as in words per dollar, this 
“reference standard of the world” actu- 
ally costs less than other recognized 
encyclopaedias. 


Note: Because of its unexcelled science cov- 
erage, Encyclopaedia Britannica qualifies 
for use in today’s stepped-up science teach- 
ing programs. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to 


John R. Rowe, Dept. 307-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


"THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD" 
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Sermons on Simon Peter by Clovis С. Chappell 
Twelve messages depicting a new dimension of the great Apostle. $2 


A Poet Prays by Violet Alleyn Storey 
69 prayer-poems rich in universal appeal. $2 


Conversion by E. Stanley Jones 


An examination of all aspects. Cloth, $3.25; paper, $1.95 
Values in the Church Year by William F. Dunkle, Jr. = 
A plea for non-liturgical churches to use the Calendar. $2.50 


Meditations on the Gospels by J. Calvin Keene 


80 meditations on the Gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John. $2 
The Cokesbury Marriage Manual (Rev. and Enl.) edited by William H. Leach 

Marriage rituals of many denominations, state marriage laws. $2.50 
The Old Testament as Word of God by Sigmund Mowinckel 

The significance of the Old Testament for a living faith. $2.75 


The Life and Times of Herod the Great by Stewart Perowne 
An assessment of Herod the Great showing some new facets. $5.50 


The Later Herods by Stewart Perowne 
The political background of the New Testament. $6.50 


The International Lesson Annual—1960 edited by Charles M. Laymon, lesson 
analysis by Roy L. Smith 
A commentary on the International Sunday School Lessons. $2.95 
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ABINGDON 





Sermons in Stories for Children by Graham R. Hodges 


42 talks based on scriptural texts. $1.75 
OCTOBER 5 
Mighty Men of God by Clark W. Hunt 

Brief discussions of thirteen Old Testament characters. $2.50 
Putting Your Faith to Work by John A. Redhead 

Answers to questions people ask, illustrated with actual cases. $2 


Meditations on Garden Themes by Josephine Robertson 
51 devotions using garden experiences to express truths. $1.75 


More from Your Class Meetings by Bernice Hogan 


Suggestions for meetings of church organizations. $2.50 
You Can Have a New Life! by Everett W. Palmer 

How to meet everyday problems with Christian resources. $2.25 
Major Religions of the World by Marcus Bach 

Origins, basic beliefs, and development of the world religions. $1 
The Cokesbury Party Book (Revised) by Arthur M. Depew 

52 completely planned parties for almost every occasion. $2.95 


Readings in the Psychology of Religion edited by Orlo Strunk, Jr. 


Standard and contemporary selections in the field. $4.50 
READY 
Your Family Goes Camping by Doris Т. Patterson 

Where to go, what to take, what to do. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50 





NEW YORK—NASHVILLE 
In Canada: G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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WINDOW TO KNOWLEDGE 


Even the smallest library can bring much of the world's 
printed knowledge to its users with a Microcard Reader. 


Readily portable and simple to use, the reader reproduces 
in original size as many as 80 pages from a single 3 x 5 inch 
Microcard. Whole shelves of valuable foreign journals and 
government research documents are available on a handful 
of Microcards. 


The Model 6B Reader with brilliant fresnel screen is priced at 
$297.50. A special 300 watt model for brightly lighted rooms 
is $335. Write for more information. 


The MICROCARD i 


READER Corporation 
microcard WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN 
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EDITORIAL 


The American Association of State Libraries 
and the Section on Governmental Relations of 
the Library Administration Division jointly 
sponsored a luncheon for Congressmen at the 
ALA Conference in Washington. Over 850 
Congressmen and librarians attended. Mr. 

reenaway s words of greeting and apprecia- 
tion to the Congressmen on this occasion are 
published here as an editorial. A photograph 
taken at the luncheon is on page 706. 


AS PRESIDENT of the American Library As- 
sociation, I wish to express to the Senators 
and Representatives our heartfelt thanks for 
your continued helpfulness in enabling librar- 
ians to fulfill better their duties and obliga- 
tions to the adults, the young people, and the 
children of this nation. 

Librarians, for their constituents, are espe- 
cially grateful to you for having passed the 
Library Services Act of 1956 and for support- 
ing increases in appropriations each year, and 
our delight in the Senate’s action yesterday in 
recommending the full appropriation of seven 
and a half million dollars is most heartening 
to us. From the four corners of this nation 
have come enthusiastic reports about educa- 
tional and cultural benefits which this legisla- 
tion has stimulated. County commissioners, 
housewives, businessmen, teachers, and per- 
sons from all walks of life praise it. Because 
of this Act, eleven million rural Americans 
have public library service available for the 
first time, and more than a hundred book- 
mobiles have been put into service to bring 
books to young and old in our small towns, 
villages, and farming communities. Large 
numbers of potential readers, previously on 
short rations, are now beginning to be fed. 

We are not unmindful of your wisdom in 
providing the money necessary to acquire and 
service the great collections needed for re. 





Emerson Greenaway, guest editor 


search in fields such as agriculture, medicine, 
science, and education. The world-renowned 
Library of Congress is an outstanding exam- 
ple of Congressional action in making mater- 
ials available to scholars and research work- 
ers and the lay public with specialized prob- 
lems. We value your recognition of the need 
for adequate library resources to run effi- 
ciently the operations of the executive agen- 
cies and the judicial branches of the federal 
government, The funds which Congress has 
provided for American libraries abroad have 
been in those countries a source of true en- 
lightenment about our accomplishments, 
goals, and ideals. 

Libraries are not merely buildings, but are 
collections of books and related materials 
serviced by trained librarians, to enable their 
users to understand the present in relation 
to the past and to build firmly for the future. 
Our Association represents librarians and 
trustees from all types and sizes of libraries, 
from metropolitan areas to sparsely populated 
regions, from mountains, plains, and deserts, 
just as you represent the several states which 
vary widely in many respects. 

It has been a privilege for us to work with 
you on significant educational and other legis- 
lation. For instance, the Association is inter- 
ested in measures relating to juvenile delin- 
quency control, the problems of our aging 
population, and the revision of depository li- 
brary laws to make government publications 
more widely available. 

We are a relatively small group but our leg- 
islative concerns are many. The ALA appre- 
ciates the unfailing courtesy and helpfulness 
with which you, as representatives of the peo- 
ple, the able members of your staffs, and Con- 
gressional committee personnel support li- 
brary programs which affect the lives of all 
citizens of this country. We feel that these 
programs are a good investment which pays 
sound dividends. IY. 
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Horace the Helicopter 


By EILEEN RYDER (Ages 4-6) 
Horace is ridiculed by the other planes, but 
the "Little Toot" of the air age proves his 
usefulness in this delightful picture story. 


October. $2.50 
Liza and the Helicopter 
By BARBARA IRESON (Ages 5-7) 


The picture adventures of Mr. Popple who 
gets his beloved old car Liza into the Exhibi- 
tion by racing her against a helicopter. With 
amusing line drawings. November $2.75 


Mrs. Easter and the Storke 


Written and illus. by V. H. DRUMMOND 
(Ages 5-7) 
Children will love Mrs. Easter, who flies on 
a stork's back to the King's palace to rescue 
the stork's kidnapped wife. 


September $2.75 
Peter and the Wolf 
By SERGEI PROKOFIEV (Ages 5-8) 


The colorful and imaginative illustrations by 
Alan Howard magically enhance Prokofiev's 
famous story. September $2.75 


The Barnes Book of Nursery Verse 
Edited by BARBARA IRESON (Ages 5-9) 


А rich collection that mixes traditional nurs- 
ery rhymes with more recent children's 
poetry and with adult verse children have 
made their own. Many charming illustrations. 


October $4.95 


The Fat Cat Pimpernel 


By DAVID WALKER (Ages 6-8) 


Pimpernel's routine pursuit of Bertram 

Blackbird is disrupted by the villainous cat, 

Black Roger. Lovely color illustrations. 
September $2.50 


Wuffles Goes to Town 


By ELIZABETH and GERALD ROSE 
(Ages 6-9) 
Wullles is one of the most appealing dogs in 
children's literature, and his adventures in 
catching a thief are illustrated with bold and 


brilliant pictures. October $2.95 
The Long Flight Home 
By ERIK HUTCHINSON (Ages 6-9) 


A dramatic story of swallow migration, its 

hazards and trials, told from the point of 

view of the birds. Many illustrations. 
November $2.50 


The Animals at Rose Cottage 


By DORIS RUST (Ages 6-9) 


When his family moves to the country, 
Timothy Tabb, the old cat, has to learn new 
ways, but he also learns that home is where 
his family is. Many line illustrations. 

November 


Pegasus 

By JOHN BOWEN (Ages 6-9) 
The legendary flying horse deserts the 
missile-crowded skies for a country farm and 
almost forgets how to fly. 
Illustrated 


$2.50 


October 


Harriet and Her Harmonium 


By ALAN LOMAX (9 and up) 
Drawing on his own folksong collection, 
Lomax includes 13 songs in this story of a 
young girl who travels from England to 
California in 1850. Colorful illustrations. 
Music arranged by Robert Gill. 

November 


$2.95 


$3.95 


The True Story of Cinderella 


Written and illustrated by QUENTIN BELL 
(9 and up) . 
The famous story as it might really have 
happened, retold for those with a sense of 
humor. А refreshing reading experience, 
with witty illustrations. September $3.50 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
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Pepe Moreno and the Roller Skates 


By ERIC ALLEN (Ages 9-12) 
When a Spanish shoeshine boy tries out а 
pair of roller skates, he has many exciting 
misadventures. Lively illustrations. 

October $2.50 


The Curious Adventures of Tabby 


By Е. Н. LANG (Ages 9-12) 
Tabby, like Alice, spends her days in an 
upside-down world. And her adventures are 
curious! Á real addition to children's litera- 
ture. September $2.75 


The Green-Coated Boy 


By MARJORIE DIXON & RICHARD KENNEDY 
(Ages 9-12) 

The enchanting and enchanted adventures 

of two children in Ireland as they follow the 

magical song of the green-coated boy. 
Illustrated October $2.95 


The Village That Took to the Air 


By M. J. LORY (Ages 9-12) 
A Gallic tale that begins with model planes 
and jealousy, and ends in a village-built 
plane and near-tragedy. 
Illustrated November $2.75 


Speedy: The Story of an Irish Pony 


By ESME HAMILTON (Ages 9-12) 
The story of an Irish chestnut mare, of fox 
hunt and steeplechase across the green Con- 
nemara countryside. 
Illustrated November $2.95 


Rainbow and Speedy 
* By ESME HAMILTON (Ages 9-12) 


The life of Speedy and her foals—of pig- 
hunting, the jumps, of injury, recovery, and 
the Dublin Horse Show. 

Illustrated November $2.75 


11 East 36th Street, New York 16 






Hans Andersen: Forty-two stories 
Translated by М. В. JAMES (Ages 9-14) 
A superb new translation from the original 
Danish that retains the poetic simplicity and 
humor of the original. Beautifully illustrated. 

September $3.95 


Mystery at Mycenae 
By ROGER LANCELYN GREEN  (Teen-age) 
А thrilling detective story for young adults 
set in ancient Greece and involving young 
Helen of Troy as the victim of abduction. 
Illustrated September $2.75 


Horseshoes and Handlebars 


By M. E. ATKINSON  (Teen-age) 


Antagonism, a challenge, and a race between 
horses and bicycles across England's Quan- 
tock Hills. Illustrated October $2.95 


Roman Eagle, Celtic Hawk 


By ERNEST A. GRAY  (Teen-age) 
Adventure abounds in this story of a Roman 
legion and three men who escape from the 
Celtic king and are pursued across the 
Pennines. Illustrated September $9.95 


Gamble for a Throne 


By HENRY GARNETT  (Teen-age) 


Historical fiction of a high order, starring 
two boys in the "Penruddock Uprising" of 
the Royalists against Cromwell. 

Illustrated November $2.95 





Announcing а new quality line 
of hardbound juveniles 
set in many lands as well as our own 





HoLABIRO & ROOT, WIDELY KNOWN CHICAGO FIRM, HAS BEEN SELECTED BY THE ExECUTIVE 
BOARD AS THE ARCHITECT FOR THE NEW HEADQUARTERS BUILDINGS 


A CAREFULLY PLANNED PROGRAM TO INCREASE ALA MEMBERSHIP WILL GET UNDER WAY THIS 
FALL. THIS WAS A PRIORITY RECOMMENDATION OF THE PROGRAM EVALUATION AND 
BuoGET COMMITTEE FOR WHICH THE EXECUTIVE BOARD APPROPRIATED FUNDS AT THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. APPOINTMENTS BY PRESIDENT POWELL TO AN Aovisory p. 
COMMITTEE TO GUIDE THE PROGRAM AND WORK WITH THE ALA MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE E: 
ARE NOW BEING MADE. ACCEPTANCES TO SERVE ON THIS IMPORTANT COMMITTEE PRES- 
ENTLY INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING: ARTHUR Н. PARSONS, DIRECTOR OF THE ENOCH 
PRATT FREE LIBRARY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, AND A FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE 
PueLic LIBRARY AssociaTION; Mrs. HELEN Ё. WESSELLS, FORMERLY EDITOR OF 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL; AND RALPH А. ULVELING, DIRECTOR OF THE DETROIT 
(MicHiGAN) PuBLIC LIBRARY АМО A PAST PRESIDENT OF ALA, DOROTHY А. KITTEL, 
CONSULTANT ON THE ALA LiBRARY-COMMUNITY PROJECT THROUGH AucusT 31, 1959, 
WILL SERVE AS ASSISTANT IN CHARGE OF THE MEMBERSHIP DRIvE PROJECT EFFECTIVE 
SEPTEMBER 1, 1959. 


BACK IN FEBRUARY, 1959, THE Memo то MEMBERS GAVE A LIST OF PERSONAL AND 
INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS FROM THE STATE OF ALASKA. WE KNEW THERE WERE 
TWENTY-FOUR SUCH MEMBERS, BUT WE COULD IDENTIFY ONLY TWENTY-THREE. LAST 
SPRING, Miss HELEN DIRTADIAN, ASSISTANT DiRECTOR, ALASKAN DEPARTMENT OF 
LIBRARY SERVICE, WROTE THAT SHE WAS AN ALA MEMBER - AND LIKELY THE ONE 


MISSING FROM OUR COMPILATIONe 


SPEAKING OF ALA MEMBERSHIP = THE Skokie (ILLINOIS) PuBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
San FRANCISCO (CALIFORNIA) PUBLIC LIBRARY REPORT 100% TRUSTEE MEMBERSHIP. 
TRUSTEE MEMBERSHIP 15 DOUBLY HEARTENING THESE DAYS BECAUSE OF THE 
ENERGETIC AND FORWARD-LOOKING ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
LIBRARY TRUSTEESe 


LiBRARY SERVICES ACT APPROPRIATION FOR FISCAL 1960. THe House уотео $6 MILLION, 
THE SENATE $7.5 MILLIONe ON AuGusT 13 THE PRESIDENT SIGNED THE LABOR=HEW 
APPROPRIATIONS BILL, мом PusLic Law 86-158, REPORTED OUT OF CONFERENCE 
AND APPROVED BY THE HOUSE ANO SENATE ON JuLY 30, INCLUDING THIS AMENDMENT: 
NGRANTS FOR LIBRARY SERVICES, $6 MILLION: PROVIDED, THAT ALLOTMENTS TO THE 
STATES FOR THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR SHALL BE MADE ON THE BASIS OF $7.2 
MILLION, 


IT 1S UNDERSTOOD THAT THE CONFEREES FELT THAT THE $6 MILLION 

APPROPRIATION FOR THE CURRENT FISCAL YEAR, PLUS THE ALLOTMENT 
BALANCES FROM FisCAL 1959 wHICH APPROXIMATELY THIRTEEN STATES 
CARRIED FORWARD TO FISCAL 1960, WOULO BE SUFFICIENT TO PAY ALL 
STATES AND TERRITORIES THE MAXIMUM AMOUNTS THEY CAN MATCH FOR 


Fiscau 1960. 
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THIS MEANS: THE STATES THAT CAN MATCH FOR $7.5 MILLION 
WILL RECEIVE ALLOTMENTS ON THAT BASIS; THOSE STATES THAT 
CANNOT MATCH FOR $7.5 MILLION WILL RECEIVE ALLOCATIONS 
BASED ON LOWER FIGURES.» 


THIS ACTION ON THE PART OF THE CONGRESS REPRESENTS AN 
IMPORTANT ADVANCE IN THE HISTORY OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT ~ THOSE STATES THAT ARE ABLE 
TO MATCH FOR THE $7.5 MILLION WILL HAVE AVAILABLE TO 
THEM FOR THE FIRST TIME ALL THE FUNDS AUTHORIZED BY 
THE LEGISLATION, 


LiBRARIES IN METROPOLITAN AREAS HAVE RECEIVED ATTENTION IN HEARINGS HELD 

RECENTLY BY SENATE AND House SUBCOMMITTEES CONSIDERING THE PROBLEMS OF 
URBAN AREAS» BILLS UNDER CONSIDERATION PROPOSE EITHER THE APPOINTMENT OF 
A COMMISSION TO STUDY THE PROBLEMS OF METROPOLITAN ‘AREAS OR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A NEW DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS. IN ORDER TO HELP INSURE THAT 
TNE NEEOS OF LIBRARIES WILL BE GIVEN CONSIDERATION IN ANY STUDY OF URBAN 
REGIONS THAT IS AUTHORIZED, ALA PRESENTED TESTIMONY AT THE HOUSE HEARING 
AND INCLUDED A STATEMENT BY EMERSON GREENAWAY, DIRECTOR OF THE FREE LIBRARY 

M OF PHILADELPHIA IN THE RECORD OF THE SENATE HEARINGS, 


ALA's Executive BOARD WILL MEET IN CHICAGO NovEMBER 15-17 WITH SOME MEMBERS 
COMING EARLIER OR STAYING LATER FOR MEETINGS OF THE BOARD'S INVESTMENTS 
COMMITTEE AND THE HEADQUARTERS VISITING COMMITTEE. THE FEDERAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE PLANS TO MEET IN CHICAGO JUST PRECEDING THE BoARD'S MEETING. 


OFFICERS, MEMBERS OF THE ExECUTIVE BOARD, AND STAFF ARE PRESENTLY SCHEDULED 
TO ATTEND AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING LIBRARY ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 
IN SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER: 


ARKANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - Miss AHLERS 

KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - Mrs. STEVENSON 

MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - MR, СААТ 

MISSISSIPPI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - Miss PHINNEY 

Missourt Li5RARY ASSOCIATION - PRESIDENT POWELL 

NEBRASKA LIBRARY ÁS^OCIATION - MR, HARWELL 

NEVADA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - Miss FERGUSON 

New ENGLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - Mns. Stevenson, Miss KITTEL, 
Miss KneTTEK, Miss AHLERS 

NORTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - PRESItoENT PowELL, Miss 
TIMMERMAN 

Онто LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - Miss AHLERS 

Pacific NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION ~- Mm, CLIFT 

PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - Mn, GREENAWAY 

SouTH CAROLINA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION - PRESIDENT POWELL 

WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION = Mn. EasTLIiCK, Mr, POOLE 


Davio Н. CtLiIFT 
AucusT 17, 1959 Executive DIRECTOR 


A.L.A. Conferences: Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; 
Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. Midwinter Meeting: 
Chicago, January 28-February 1, 1960. 
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Books for Young People -° FALL 1959 





PETER FREUCHEN’S STORY ABOUT 
LIFE IN THE SEVEN SEAS 


Illustrated by WILFRID BRONSON. In a book 
brimming with pictures on every page, Peter 
Freuchen explains the marvels of underwater life 
for boys and girls of all ages. October, $3.50 


PETER FREUCHEN’S STORY ABOUT 
TREASURES OF THE SEVEN SEAS 


Illustrated by JULES Got ies. The thrills of pi- 
NC rates, sunken treasures, trade and exploration, in 
m one of the most exciting books of the year for 
boys and girls of all ages. October, $3.50 


STRANGER IN SINGAMON 


By Ношу WILSON. Illustrated by CHARLES 
GEER. A happy family story in which Connie 
realizes there are many ways of life, all 
equally wonderful if you take the trouble to 
find out. Ages 9-12. September, $2.95 


DISEASE DETECTIVES 
Your Career in Medical Research 


By HARRY EDWARD NEAL. A book that bursts with 
the excitement of modern medical research; gives 
fascinating behind - the - scenes glimpses of real 
scientists at work, and a challenging account of 
the perplexing problems that remain to be solved. 
Jr. & Sr. High. Photographs. October, $3.50 


CALL OF THE TIDE 


By, STEVE LOMAS. To prove his courage, 17-year- 
old Frank ships out on an old freighter bound 
for Mexico. Boys will thoroughly enjoy Frank’s 
daring exploits. Jr. & Sr. High. September, $2.95 


ONE GOLDEN SUMMER 


By Iris NOBLE. This is an absorbing novel of 
a young girl’s first months away from home, her 


first love, her first long step toward maturity. 
Jr. & Sr. High. October, $2.95 


PROMISE OF TOMORROW 


By JEANNE WILLIAMS. A poignant and powerful 
love story with a compelling theme: that you 
cannot hold too fast to a particular dream, that 
maturity means compromise and there comes a 


time- when you have to let go. Jr. & Sr. High. 
September, $2.95 


RUN SHEEP RUN 


By Bos and JAN Younsc. Judy Cannon finds her- 
self torn between her desire to be part of her 
crowd and her need to develop her own talents 
and individuality. Jr. & Sr. High. Sept., $2.95 
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JULIAN MESSNER, INC. 
8 West 40th Street, New York 18, М. Y. 











Julian Messner Shelf 
of Biographies 


GIRL SOLDIER AND SPY 


Sarah E 
mma E 
By Mary HOEHLING шоп 
eptember 


ELECTRICAL GENIUS 
Nikola Tesla 


By ARTHUR J. BECKHARD 


October 
FAST-DR 
By DALE WHITE AW TILGHMAN 
October 


THE FIRST TEX 
AS RAN 
Jack Hays GER 


By CURTIS BISHOP " 
eptember 


MAN OF C 
, OURA 
he Story of Dr. Edward L E deis 


By KATHRYN E. HARROD Sept 
emb a 
MARSHAL WITHOUT A GUN E A 


To : 
By IRVING еа Smith 














September 
THE MEL OTT STORY 


By MILTON J. SHAPIRO 


PATRIOT DOC 
TOR 
The Story of Benjamin Rush 


September 
F WEST POINT 


E 
October 


Each, $2.95 


October 


By ESTHER M. Dourv 
SYLVANUS THAYER O 


By GEORGE FIELDING ELIO 
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Romances 


for Young 
Moderns 


_ For Junior and 
Senior High 





A SCHOOL FOR SUZANNE 


ay еен MUELLER FREER. When Suzanne grad- 
— from Barnard she hoped for a career in the 
me E Pret support herself by teaching 
о accept her own limitati ; 

and discovered the € 

! great rewards of teachi 
makes this a perceptive and inspiring den. 
October, $2.95 
THE VET IS A GIRL 


B Е) 

— —— Beverly's deep concern for a 
anzee creates a crisis in th i 
nary college lab. In setti i i she н 

i ing things right she 
no 
demonstrates her skill as a doctor, but c 
at veterinary medicine is as much a woman's 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The new 1959 Collier's Encyclopedia offers 
a New Dimension in planned, progressive 
expansion based on the reference needs and 
interests of modern readers. 

This new edition combines 427 completely 
new authoritative articles with over 900 new 
illustrations to provide the most timely infor- 
mation you can possibly getin an encyc lope dia. 

А total of LT 19 artic Те s have been added or 
revised. Such timely subjects as Space Satel- 
lites, Space Travel, Guided Missiles and 


WRITE FOR CURRICULUM AID BOOKLETS TO: 
COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth 
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Rockets again have been completely up dated 
and e xpande d. With over 4.000 pages devoted 
to outstanding coverage of general science, 
chemistry. physic s. biology. mathematics and 
allied subjects, Collier's Encyclopedia can 
augment every school program in accordance 
with the provisions of Title Ill of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958. 

No wonder Collier's Encyclopedia is recom- 
mended by every Educational and Library 
Agency that evaluates enc yclopedias. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Avenue, 


September 


1959 
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Shaded area shows the extensive territory to be 
served by the North Central Regional Library. 


? 


by Dorothy Cutler 


Ат THE 1957 ALA CONFERENCE in Kansas 
City the Washington State Library posted a 
notice of professional openings in the place- 
ment service as follows: 


OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 

To organize a completely new library 
system! 

To initiate an entirely new service to an 
area that has had none! 

We welcome the young in heart and pio- 
neer in spirit to join us in this ad- 
venture. 


Two years later librarians from West Vir- 
ginia, New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
Nebraska, Wisconsin, and Indiana have “gone 
west” to join in the adventure of bringing li- 
brary service to a virgin area. This is the 
Columbia River Regional Library, compris- 
ing five counties in North Central Washing- 
ton, all bordered by the Columbia River. The 
mighty Grand Coulee Dam and four other 
dams along the river have brought water and 


è Miss Cutler is library consultant on the staff 
of the Washington State Library. 


Pioneering 
library service 


in Washington State 


power to what was once a semi-arid, sparsely 
populated region. Within the last decade or 
more, farms and industry have multiplied to a 
marked degree and population has increased. 
The region embraces about 15,000 square 
miles and includes the largest county of the 
state, with an area of 5295 miles, and also one 
of the smallest. Indian reservation lands, fed- 
eral and state forest lands, large wheat and 
cattle ranches, and fruit orchards absorb a 
large percentage of the land area. Population 
is scattered here, yet there are many small 
communities where the people have settled and 
can be served by bookmobile or libraries. 


In the five-county region, previous to the 
advent of Columbia River Regional Library 
Demonstration, only one county had rural 
library service. In the four other counties, 
where there are 31 incorporated towns, only 
16 had libraries or a semblance of a library. 
These communities range in population from 
98 to 11,000; those with libraries had collec- 
tions varying from as small as two hundred 
to three hundred books housed in locked cases 
of a club building or city hall to a sizable col. 
lection of twelve thousand volumes in an en- 
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terprising community which has just built a 
modern library. With two exceptions all were 
managed on a part-time basis by community 
volunteers or by a woman receiving some 
slight recompense for keeping the library open 
a few hours a week. 

New books were meager in most of these 
libraries; additional library services were nil. 
The challenge presenting itself to the staff of 
the Columbia River Regional Library is that 
of feeding into the libraries of the region more 
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New North Central Regional Library, Wenatchee, Wash., dedicated last February. 


and better books as well as other types of 
library materials; reaching out with book- 
mobile and mail service to people who pre- 
viously had no ready access to books and read- 
ing; providing as nearly as possible all facets 
of modern library service, a comprehensive 
collection of books and other materials organ- 
ized to serve the whole region, special staff, 
and specialized services; and demonstrating 
that all this is possible through cooperative 
effort on a regional basis. 

The Columbia River Regional Library is the 
state of Washington’s only project being 
carried on at the present time with funds from 
the Library Services Act. Taking a cue from 
other states’ success with demonstrations, the 
State Library Commission has set the pattern 
for accomplishing the goals of library develop- 
ment for Washington by means of a series of 
demonstrations. 

What is the goal for library development in 
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the state of Washington? The legislature, State 
Library Commission, librarians, trustees, апа. 
interested citizens are working toward provid- 
ing adequate library service to the entire popu- 
lation with the maximum efficiency achieved 
by means of organizing large regional units of 
library administration. To learn what kind of 
regional units toward which to work, the com- 
mission in 1948 authorized a study of the pub- 
lic library needs. 

This study with its recommendations was 


re me УК rre we RE це. 





carried out by Charles E. Bowerman, assistant 
professor of sociology at the University of 
Washington. In 1950 the State Library Com- 
mission and the Washington Library Associa- 
tion both adopted his Proposed Regional Li- 
brary Plan for the State of Washington as the 
long-range goal and pattern for library de- 
velopment. Dr. Bowerman found, as have so 
many other studies, that “the only practical 
way for all of the people in the state to have 
the advantages of a large library is to increase 
the area and population from which the li- 
brary income is received and over which it 
gives service." He suggested twelve such re- 
gions and based his recommendations on the 
following factors: 

l. Regions to follow county lines. . 

2. Area included in each can provide at least 
$100,000 annual income. 

3. Regions were comprised of natural trad- 
ing and economic areas whenever possible. 
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Grandfather and grandmother join children at 
the school stop. 


4. Each region has a large urban center 
easily accessible to all parts of the region. 

9. Regions to be organized so that existing 
library facilities can be utilized to the fullest 
and expanded whenever necessary. 

6. Rural and urban communities having 
common economic interests are included to- 
gether. 

7. The ultimate objective in each region is 
to have entire population served by a single 
integrated regional library. 






The Columbia River Regionat Library, com- 
prising Chelan, Douglas, Ferry, Grant, and 
Okanogan counties is Region Nine of the 
Bowerman Survey. In June 1957, when state 
funds first became available for matching the 
federal funds, the State Library Commission 
had a ready-made, long-range plan, and after 
consideration of several other proposals desig- 
nated this five-county area as the first demon- 
stration. 

The decision to begin the series of demon- 
strations in this region was based on several 
factors, the major one of which was the fact 
that, as already stated, this was the largest 
area of the state without rural library service 
(four of the five counties had no rural li- 
brary). In addition, it is the fastest growing 
area of the state due to the stimulation of the 
dams along the Columbia, bringing water, 
power, and people. 

From July 1957 to June 1958, books, equip- 
ment, and staff were assembled. During this 
period also the state library consultants con- 
tacted county and city officials, library boards, 
and citizen groups to explain what the demon- 
stration was and how it was expected to oper- 
ate. The cooperation and participation of all 
existing libraries was sought. During this 
period also an experienced librarian was 
brought in for two months to survey the region 
in terms of bookmobile service and to make 
recommendations for routes to be established, 
as well as recommended additional branch 
outlets. 

By June 1958 the demonstration was fully 
under way. Books and materials had been sent 
out to the participating libraries beginning in 
April; an introductory workshop had been 
presented for the benefit of the librarians and 
trustees; but not until June when the book- 
mobiles went on the road was the demonstra- 
tion in full sway. By December 1958, Colum- 
bia River Regional Library had 3 bookmobiles 
in operation, 56,000 books, 900 record albums, 
and a staff of 8 librarians and 13 clerks, and 
all the community librarians were working to- 
ward a successful termination of the demon- 
stration. 

As with all demonstrations, the whole aim is 
a locally supported and administered regional 
library. At the general election of 1960 the 
voters of the area will decide at the polls 
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whether or not to tax themselves to support 
this service. In the meantime it is the intent 
of the State Library Commission to make 
every effort to provide a level of service com- 
mensurate to the ALA public library standards 
adopted in 1956. Studies have shown that the 
region can support service at the recom- 
mended level; therefore, in addition to demon- 
strating library service per se, the aim is to 
show the feasibility and necessity of a multi- 
county administrative unit in order to achieve 
the ALA standards of service. 

The demonstration is organized to give 
complete library service by all the usual meth- 
ods of regional libraries. In addition to book- 
mobiles and service through branch or affili- 
ated libraries, books are sent by mail to 
remote areas. Recordings and films are also in- 
cluded in materials provided. Because the area 
is so vast in size, subregional centers have 
been established in Omak and Moses Lake, as 
well as Wenatchee. From these centers the 
bookmobiles operate on a two-week schedule 
to about two hundred different stops, except in 
Ferry County, where service is given on a 
monthly basis. These centers have increased 
and strengthened book collections in order to 
serve the needs of their expanded bookmobile 
public. 

Film service to the region is also operated 
through the regional centers. The demonstra- 
tion has joined a film circuit of twelve Wash- 
ington libraries through which monthly pack- 
ets of films are available to all the communi- 
ties and citizens within the vicinity of each 
center. Additional funds have been budgeted 
so that special films may be rented for specific 
needs. 


HEADQUARTERS ORGANIZATION 


Headquarters for the demonstration is lo- 
cated in Wenatchee, which is the largest com- 
munity in the region and in many respects the 
main trade center. Here also is the headquar- 
ters for the North Central Regional Library 
which serves the city of Wenatchee and Chelan 
County. This is the largest library in the whole 
region, and the only rural library in the state 
of Washington which had no bookmobile 
service previous to the demonstration. The 
bookmobile operating from Wenatchee is 
housed at the beautiful new North Central 
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Regional Library building. It serves rural 
areas of Chelan County “demonstrating” to, 
the people and officials this method of reach- 
ing rural readers, as well as reaching into 
neighboring Douglas County where residents 
have had access to no rural library service. 

In addition to initiating bookmobile service 
to Chelan County, the demonstration has made 
North Central Regional Library the center 
for the specialized reference services of the 
whole five-county area by expanding and en- 
hancing its reference and nonfiction collection. 
The Reference and Adult Services librarian 
of the Columbia River Regional Library is 
stationed at the North Central Regional Li- 
brary. His duties include service to the pub- 
lic using the North Central Library as wel 
as to the public throughout the five-county 
area who express their needs by placing re- 
quests at their community libraries and book- 
mobiles. 

A basic concept of regional libraries that 
all materials are available to all citizens of 
the area wherever they may live is achieved 
by means of two policies. First, a library card 
is honored in any participating library and 
on any bookmobile, and books borrowed in 
any library or on any bookmobile may be 
returned wherever most convenient. Second, 
books or other materials not available in 
community libraries or bookmobiles may be 
requested from headquarters and every pos- 
sible effort will be made to provide the de- 
sired title or information. 


IBM BOOK CATALOGS 

The demonstration is experimenting in an- 
other facet of library operation—IBM-pro- 
duced book catalogs. Use of book catalogs for 
county library outlets instead of card catalogs 
was pioneered by King County Library, Seat- 
tle, and further refined by the Los Angeles 
County Library. Several years of successful ex- 
perience by two libraries with the IBM catalogs 
led to the decision to adopt this form of cata- 
logs for the demonstration. 

In organizing this new library it was rela- 
tively easy to plan the book acquisition pat- 
tern to the eventual preparation of the book 
catalog. The end result is a catalog containing 
the holdings of the entire library, copies of 
which will be available to each of the partici- 
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pating libraries and the bookmobiles аз well. 
Providing such a catalog to all the librarians 
and patrons throughout the five-county area 
is a major step toward an awareness on 
their part of the resources beyond their own 
library or bookmobile, which are available 
for the asking. 

At present, only books acquired by the 
Columbia River Regional Library will be 
included in the catalogs. In future editions it 
is hoped that the holdings of the other major 
libraries in the region can be included. Pres- 
ent plans call for the preparation of periodic 
supplements to each edition, to be cumulated 
for one year when another edition will be 
published. 

What else has the demonstration done to 
make more books more accessible to more 
people? Since the beginning, all the partici. 
pating libraries have agreed to open their 
doors to the rural residents as well as their 
town residents, and without fee. Many of the 
libraries already had this policy, but the 
demonstration has made this a general condi- 
tion throughout the region. 

The demonstration, by adding to the sal. 
aries provided by the local town governments, 
is gradually increasing the hours of service. 
This -will be a continuing process. As the 
demands of the local situation require it, 
more public service hours will be added. 

Evidence that the demonstration had made 
an impact was apparent even before it offi- 





The new modern public library at Oroville, Wash. 
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cially began in June of last year. An out- 
standing example is Oroville, a small library 
which for years existed and operated from 
locked book cases in the Community Club. 
Library consultants made no headway in 
years past to bestir the board to improve this 
situation. News of the library demonstration 
and the materials and services it could provide 
finally furnished the needed impetus. The 
library board and Community Club began 
immediately to campaign the community for 
donations of money, material, and labor 
toward a library building. Although the group 
is still carrying a debt on the project, today 
there is a 1500 square foot addition to the 
Community Club designated solely as the pub- 
lic library. 

As a result, this community has been able 
to gain the fullest benefits possible from the 
program, Statistics from this library prove it 
to be an outstanding example of community 
spirit stimulated by outside resources. At the 
end of 1957 Oroville recorded 185 borrowers 
in December; in 1958 this figure was 660. 
The demonstration has added over three 
thousand volumes to the library and opened 
the doors for longer hours of service to the 
public. Comparing circulation statistics of 
1957 with 1958, Oroville shows a 556 per cent 
increase!’ Surely, Oroville more than proves 
the contention that people will read when 
books are accessible. 

A similar example can be given in Omak. 
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Early after the announcement that this area 
had been selected for the first demonstration, 
and that a regional subcenter would be lo- 
cated in Okanogan County, the library board 
went to work to assure the selection of Omak. 

Their quarters at that time were far from 
adequate for serving the public of Omak and 
did not have space to accommodate a book- 
mobile and its book stock. The aroused li- 
brary board began immediately promoting 
with the city council the possibility of and 
benefits from the regional center in their 
town. As a result, when budgets were drawn 
that year the council included a sizable in- 
crease in the library budget so that larger 
quarters could be rented on the main street. 
Thus the new library location, now most ac- 
cessible on the main street, provides more 
space for public service to the citizens of 
Omak and environs, as well as an area for 
the bookmobile operation. 

Statistics from Omak indeed almost dupli- 
cate the experience of Oroville. The number 
of borrowers using the library quadrupled in 
1958; hours opened to the public were in- 
creased from sixteen per week to forty; 1958 
circulation increased 240 per cent over 1957. 


GETTING THE GOVERNOR TO TOWN 


The best indicator of the improved prestige 
of the library in the community reached a 
member of the library board from a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, when the gov- 
ernor visited Omak for a dedication of the 
bookmobile, a library open house, and sym- 
bolic opening of the demonstration: “I really 
must hand it to you ladies, managing to get 
the governor to town. We've never been able 
to do that." 

As time goes on more and more incidents 
make themselves known to the staff of the 
Columbia River Regional Library which give 
a picture of public sentiment concerning the 
demonstration. In one county where it was 
anticipated that the potential rural users would 
be slow to accept and use the bookmobile, the 
librarian reported several stops where regis- 
tration and circulation doubled between the 
first and second months the bookmobile was 
on the road. 

In another county the county engineer re- 
ported an astonishing number of phone calls 
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from bookmobile patrons who were concerned 
about the effect his order closing some of the. 
county roads during thaw conditions would 
have on the bookmobile schedule. When such 
an order prevented the bookmobile from us- 
ing certain roads for over six weeks during 
this past winter, library patrons banded to- 
gether and drove the many miles to the near- 
est stop where service was being given. 

Another bookmobile patron who missed its 
visit recently sent her librarian a special re- 
quest and added a paragraph which is a fan 
letter to warm the cockles of a librarian's 
heart: “We certainly appreciate the work you 
do to obtain the books we request. We never 
had it so good—not even in Seattle with all 
its libraries and bookstores, nor at the Un® 
versity of Michigan." 


REFERENCE SERVICES 


What are some of the indications that the 
library's patrons are beginning to use the li- 
brary to answer their questions? 

The demonstration's reference librarian 
handling direct queries from patrons through 
their local librarians or by direct mail has 
filled requests varying from technical aero- 
dynamics problems of Moses Lake Air Force 
servicemen and geologic soil survey questions 
from reclamation engineers to purely recrea- 
tional topics such as how to play bongo drums 
or the art of stuffing a pheasant. 

Ranch wives and women's clubs band to- 
gether and teach themselves the art of mosaic 
work, charcoal drawing, oil painting, drapery 
making, hand weaving, even foreign cookery 
— all from books furnished upon their request 
by the demonstration, A Wenatchee news- 
paper reporter learned the correct etiquette at 
a Wanapum Indian root feast by studying ref- 
erence material on Indian ceremonies which 
she obtained from the demonstration reference 
librarian! 

At vacation time the reference staff finds 
itself deluged with requests from the en- 
thusiastic outdoor families taking advantage: 
of the region's Cascade vacationland. Endless 
supplies of camping books, fishing guides, 
hunting manuals using bow and arrow as well 
as rifle, and books on boat-building tech- 
niques are sent to the local libraries for dis- 
tribution to their patrons. Men who formerly 
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believed the library was “women’s stuff" are 
being drawn to the shelves by the excellent 
assortment of outdoor material. 

Increased awareness of the library, of the 
demonstration and its goals are born out in 
many different ways—volunteers for a chil. 
dren's story-hour program; trustees aggres- 
sively taking the story of the demonstration 
and services of the library to any and all 
groups of their community; a legislator not 
only working in the capitol for continuing 
funds for the project, but also telling the staff 
how to reach more people with information 
on the demonstration and its services; a lum- 
ber mill offering time on its sponsored radio 
program "to get the word out about the 
demonstration so the people will be inclined 
t0 vote favorably for it in 1960"; a radio sta- 
Поп giving free time for the librarian to tell 
children's stories; a TV station offering time 
for spot announcements; and, of course, ex- 
ceptionally favorable editorial support from 
the daily and weekly newspapers of the region. 

At the end of thirteen months of service to 
an untried area, and with fifteen months 
to go before the people's verdict is in, it is 
impossible to predict the outcome. The motto 
of the demonstration is *Yours for the Ask- 


LIBRARY SERVICES ACT APPROPRIATIONS 
—AN EXAMPLE 

One way of understanding the financial work- 

ings of the Library Services Act is to see what 

has happened in individual states. A recent 

News Letter of the Massachusetts Division of 

Library Extension gives such an example. 

This is not a federal government “give- 
away" program. Massachusetts has to earn or 
match federal funds on a 56-44 ratio. For 
every $44 of federal money received, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts must show that it 
is spending 56 state dollars in library service 
to rural areas. 

For fiscal year 1957, Congress appropriated 
$2.050,000 for implementation of the Library 
Services Act. This state was eligible for a basic 
allotment of $40,000. Our state plan was ap- 
proved by the United States Commissioner of 
Education on January 15, 1957. On March 8, 
1957, a check for $40,000, representing pay- 
ment covering the federal share of our 1957 
state plan, was deposited with the state treas- 
urer, 





One of the Columbia River Regional Library 
bookmobiles in front of Grand Coulee dam. Miss 
Cutler writes: "The actual stop, of course, is 
more centrally located in a shopping center, 
where the dam does not show up so dramatical- 
ly." 


ing," an outright steal from a film by the 
same name produced by the Washington State 
Library. The motto has, of course, a double- 
edged implication: one implies that the li- 
brary's resources are at hand for all citizens 
and ready for their use “for the asking"; and 
the other, though more subtle, counsels the 
citizen that the service will continue only 
through his “уез” vote at the polls. 

The growing challenge for the staff at Co- 
lumbia River Regional Library is to do its 
job so well that both goals are achieved. • ө e 


For fiscal year 1958, Congress appropriated 
$5,000,000 for the implementation of the LSA. 
This state's allotment was the basic $40,000 
plus $38,487, or a total of $78,487, which was 
earned by a matching expenditure from state 
funds of $98,645 for the extension of public 
library service to rural areas. 

For fiscal year 1959, Congress appropriated 
$6,000,000 for the implementation of the LSA. 
This state's share was $91,577, but Massa- 
chusetts was unable to match the federal funds 
on the required 56-44 ratio. To earn the full 
allotment, the Division of Library Extension 
needed to show an estimated expenditure of 
$115,110 for the extension of public library 
service to rural areas. Because of an insuffi- 
cient state appropriation, Massachusetts was 
able to qualify for only $78,000. The $13,577 
of this state's share for which Massachusetts 
could not qualify will, under the terms of the 
Act, be put into a pool and reallotted to other 
states which can match, by state appropriation, 
an amount over and above their regular state 
share. eee 
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South Carolina's 


regional library 


demonstration project 


Ат THE beginning of the Library Services Act 
program, South Carolina faced a somewhat 
different situation from many other states. Of 
the state's 46 counties, 39 were served by 
either county or regional libraries with book- 
mobiles, branches, and stations throughout the 
service area. The problem then was not so 
much the extension of service as improvement 
in quality of existing service. Аз a part of a 
program to accomplish this objective, the State 
Library Board proposed the organization of 
regional libraries with area and tax resources 
adequate to provide support for a better qual- 
ity of service. 

A regional library demonstration program 
became a major part of the South Carolina 
plan under the Library Services Act. These 
regional libraries were carefully planned to 
take advantage of the benefits of the larger 
organization without losing any of the ad- 


e Miss Smith, field consultant on the South Caro- 
lina State Library Board, has been supervising 
the three demonstration programs described—the 
Regional Library Demonstration, the County Li- 
brary Demonstration, and the Personnel Project. 
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by Dorothy Smith 


vantages of a smaller, county-controlled li- 
brary. The county library boards of counties 
in the regional demonstrations remained in 
existence and in control of county property. 
The regional library board was elected by the 
county boards from their membership. The 
regional board administers all service in the 
area; the county boards provide a valuable 
liaison between the library and the local com- 
munity. It is to be noted that the new regional 
library is actually a new library system—not 
a federation of existing libraries. 

The state plan, in providing for two-year 
demonstrations of regional library service, 
states that each such region must serve an 
area which will provide a population basis of 
approximately 100,000. During the demon- 
stration period each region is supported by 
funds derived one half from local sources 
and one half from state and federal funds, 
the total annual budget to be based on the 
expenditure of $1.00 per capita. Priority is 
given to groups of counties that include one 
county which has not previously had county- 
wide service, and in which there is reasonable 
assurance that the program will be continued 
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Headquarters building and staff with county librarians. 


gt the same level after the withdrawal of 
grant funds, 

The establishment of the Aiken-Barnwell- 
Edgefield Regional Library marks the first 
application of the new regional library pat- 
tern and underscores the transition to a new 
phase of public library development in South 
Carolina. The first step in the establishment 
of the new library came early in 1958 when 
the Aiken and Barnwell County Library 
Boards at a joint meeting voted unanmiously 
to join in a regional library. Since the dem- 
onstration was to include an unserved county, 
the next move was to draw in Edgefield 
County, Aiken’s northern neighbor. This was 
accomplished by a whirlwind campaign con- 
ducted by local people that resulted in the 
passage during the final days of the General 
Assembly’s session of the Edgefield County 
Library Law. The county senator was heard 
to remark at the time the bill was introduced 
that never before in his years in the General 
Assembly had he seen as much interest shown 
in any one issue. 

With the legal establishment of the Edge- 
field County Library it was possible to or- 
ganize the regional library board which would 
govern the new system and contract with the 
State Library Board for a demonstration of 
regional library service. Each of the three 
participating county library boards elected 
from its membership three representatives to 
the regional board. These nine met and or- 
ganized early in June of 1958. An informal 
agreement was signed signifying their inten- 
tion of setting up a regional library by con- 
tract and of contracting with the State Library 


Board for a demonstration of regional library 
service. Josephine Crouch, librarian of the 
Aiken County Public Library, was appointed 
director of the new region. 

With the advice and assistance of the South 
Carolina Attorney-General a contract was 
drawn up to give formal legal status to the 
regional board as organized, to guarantee a 
contribution of 50é per capita to the support 
of the region by each of the contracting 
counties, and to outline the standards of ad- 
ministration and operation of the library. A 
second contract was executed by the regional 
board and the State Library Board for a two- 
year demonstration program. By this contract 
the State Library Board agreed to match with 
state and federal funds under its administra- 
tion the local funds appropriated to the region 
to establish the basis of $1.00 per capita for 
the total annual budget during the two-year 
demonstration. This contract also defined the 
terms of administration of the demonstration. 

While the contracts were being drawn up, 
the director of the region and the field workers 
of the State Library Board staff found and 
equipped office space for the regional head- 
quarters, which are located in Aiken but 
housed separately from any of the already 
existing libraries, employed a regional staff, 
and worked out plans of service. The regional 
headquarters were set up in a house obtained 
almost rent free in a federal housing develop- 
ment that had been declared surplus. Trained 
and experienced personnel for the regional 
staff were found with less difficulty than had 
been anticipated. Service plans were debated, 
revised, and refined indefatigably, especially 
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those for extension service to Edgefield 
County. As a result of this careful planning 
it was possible to begin regional service 
promptly on October 1, soon after the formal 
signing of the contracts. Since two of the 
counties in the region owned bookmobiles, 
one of them a brand new Gerstenslager, there 
was no delay in waiting for mobile equipment. 

The area served by the new library is an 
interesting one. The three counties of the 
region, all bordering the Savannah River, 
compose a logical unit of service, held to- 
gether by an interest in and dependence on 
the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission's Savan- 
nah River Plant. The total area of the three 
counties is 2131 square miles, of which 315 
square miles in Aiken and Barnwell counties 
are given over to the AEC plant. In these two 
counties the plant is the largest source of in- 
come and the workers employed there fall 
into two distinct and widely separated groups, 
scientists and construction workers. Textile 
manufactures, kaolin mines, and agriculture 
are the other leading sources of income, the 
chief crops being peanuts, corn, vegetables, 
and melons. Edgefield, less affected by the 


plant, is largely agricultural and every year 


т 


Aa "wq 


produces a magnificent peach crop. 

Geographically the region is a cross section 
of middle South Carolina. It rises from the 
flat lands of the coastal plain in lower Barn- 
well County, to the sand hills of the Aiken 
Plateau, and in upper Edgefield County to 
the rolling red hills of the Piedmont Plateau. 

Population-wise, the region offers contrasts. 
The town of Aiken, in the center of the region. 
because of its mild climate and dry air has 
long been a health and winter resort, attract- 
ing a large number of out-of-state residents. 
Many of these have lingered to become per- 
manent citizens, lending this small town a 
cosmopolitan air. The influx of AEC plant 
employees has accentuated this and extended 
it well into Barnwell and Edgefield counties. 
In these two counties, however, the average 
resident is still a native, born of a family 
long settled in the vicinity, and as such is 
more typically South Carolinian. 

The total population of the region accord- 
ing to the 1950 census is 86,994, but this by 
no means represents the present population, 
since the great immigration of AEC em- 
ployees occurred after that date. The best 
estimates available indicate that the true 





An afternoon bookmobile stop is popular with mothers and children. 
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population figure is now around 100,000. Even 
so, by the Library Services Act definition 
the region is entirely rural. 

At the end of its first six months of opera- 
tion the regional library made a report of 
remarkable progress. Much work has been 
done in establishing and reorganizing service 
outlets. For example, since October service 
has been extended to all of Edgefield County. 
The county headquarters library has been 
established and two branch libraries have 
been opened. Bookmobile service to the rural 
parts of the county, on a two-week schedule, 
was instituted early in October. In Barnwell 
County, the Williston Branch has been reor- 
ganized and the Blackville Branch moved to 
new and better quarters. The bookmobile 
routes are being surveyed with a view to 
revising them soon when a third bookmobile, 
to be delivered in mid-April, goes into service. 
In Aiken County the New Elleton Branch is 
being reorganized and the schedule of the 
Belvedere Branch has been revised to provide 
additional hours of service. 

While the extension department has been 
busy with this work, the technical services 
staff has been far from idle. Large accumula- 
tions of gift books have been weeded, sorted, 
and processed. A deposit of books from the 
. State Library Board's indefinite loan collec- 
tion has been recorded in the library's hold. 
ings and put into use. These tasks have been 
performed in addition to the regular work of 
ordering, cataloging, and processing books 
and other materials for the three counties of 
the region. 


The book selection committee, com- 
posed of county librarians and regional 
professional staff, meets monthly. Left 
to right: Carrie Gene Ashley, reference 
and adult services; Mrs. Nancy C. 
Mims, Edgefield County; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth C. Moore, Aiken County; Mrs. Fay 
B. McNab, Barnwell County; and Hilda 
K. Stabovitz, extension librarian. 


Equally visible but difficult to measure ob- 
jectively are the improvements in the quality 
of service that have resulted from the work 
of the reference and adult services librarian. 
Supervision of reference and interlibrary loan 
work for the region is, of course, a funda- 
mental part of her work. In addition she has 
made an informal survey of the clubs, other 
organizations, and governmental agencies in 
the area to discover needs, and in the latter 
case to find resources. From this has come a 
series of special book lists, displays, and pro- 
grams designed to meet the needs of specific 
groups. 

One such project was a program planning 
workshop for garden clubs sponsored by the 
Edgefield Library, An exhibit of special in- 
terest is a continuing one of the works of local 
artists being shown in the Aiken Library. In 
Barnwell, spot announcements on the radio 
station and newspaper publicity have called 
attention to individual books and services as 
well as to subject collections, and have led to 
a noticeable increase in reading. The circula- 
tion from this library in November 1958 
showed a 70 per cent increase over November 
1957. 

The director is placing considerable em- 
phasis on in-service training as another means 
of improving service. The regional staff and 
county librarians meet monthly for book 
selection and discussion of work plans and 
problems. The first similar meeting of branch 
librarians was held in March. Much work in 
training and counseling is done also by the 
reference and adult services librarian who 
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spends one day a week in each county head- 
The quarters library helping with general adult 
services as well as specific reference and book- . 
H. R HUNTTING C0 Inc selection problems. 

j ы | And improvement of service will not end 
offers here. Plans for the immediate future include 


the expansion of reference service to business 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT and industry, and a series of programs based 


SERVICE on this service. The first programs, now 
scheduled tentatively for May, will be con- 
and cerned with investments. 


In less than a year the Aiken-Barnwell- 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS Edgefield Regional Library has been able to 


demonstrate to other areas of the ‘state the 


on advantages of the larger system in providing 

a better quality of service for a greater num- 

BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS ber of people. The improved reference service 
IN ALL BINDINGS is aiding new business and industry coming 

into the area and in one instance has resulted 

Catalogs on Request in the establishment of a new industry. A 


lively, wide-awake and interested staff, and an 
intelligent, progressive board are finding a 





Burnett Rd. whe Ave. public, startled at first, and then enthusiastic 
реге e over the many new services available to them 
through the expanded library system. ecc 
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New standards to strengthen college libraries 


by Felix E. Hirsch 


F on 4 Lone TIME, American college librarians 
have felt the need for a rethinking of the fun- 
damental issues with which they are faced in 
the postwar world. Now, the instrument for 
such a re-examination has been designed. 
Three years after Public Library Service; a 
Guide to Evaluation, with Minimum Stand. 
ards (ALA, 1956) provided the framework 
"Tor the evaluation of a dynamic institution 
in a dynamic society," a parallel project in the 
field of college librarianship has reached its 
successful conclusion. 

Like Public Library Standards, the new 
Standards for College Libraries are the result 
of a carefully organized group effort. Many 
leaders of the library profession were gen- 
erous in giving advice and encouragement to 
the committee, Among them were several past- 
presidents of the American Library Associa- 
tion, the officers of the Association of College 
and Research Libraries, and a galaxy of out- 
standing college and university librarians 
from all parts of the United States. 

At a large public meeting in San Francisco 
a year ago and at smaller gatherings in Chi- 


e Dr. Hirsch is librarian and professor of history 
at Trenton State College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
He is chairman of the Committee on Standards of 
the Association of College and Research Libraries, 
which prepared the new Standards for College 
Libraries. The other members of the committee 
are Mrs. Minnie Bowles, Helen M. Brown, Eugene 
Holtman, Donald O. Rod, Roscoe Schaupp, Ruth 
Walling, Helen M. Welch. These standards, the 
result of almost two years of concentrated efforts, 
‘were approved by the ACRL Board of Directors 
at the Midwinter 1959 Meeting in Chicago. The 
standards are printed in the July issue of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries. Single copies of 
separates are available free from ACRL. Orders 
for five or more copies will be billed at twenty 
cents per copy. 


cago and Philadelphia ample opportunity for 
comment and criticism was also provided for 
those interested members of the profession 
who had not expressed themselves before in 
writing. In addition, the executive secretaries 
of the regional accrediting agencies and more 
than thirty college presidents across the coun- 
try were consulted. Many of the fruitful ideas 
which they offered were incorporated in the 





text; some of their critical observations were 
admirably perceptive. 

While the ACRL Committee on Standards 
was deeply grateful for good suggestions and 
did not mind a few brickbats, its members 
never forgot that the responsibility for de- 
signing the document was entirely theirs. The 
composition of the committee was fortunate, 
because most of them had experience in two 
or three types of academic libraries апа, 
therefore, were familiar with all those varia- 
tions which make the American college such 
a fascinating, complex institution. 


FLEXIBLE STANDARDS 


The committee’s chief aim was to provide 
flexible standards, based on firm principles. 
It was felt that only an instrument that met 
both requirements would serve American 
higher education effectively in a period of 
tremendous expansion and fundamental 
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changes. Many a college librarian will find it 
difficult to preserve the accustomed quality of 
library service in this era of sudden growth 
and emergent new trends. It is the hope of the 
committee that the new standards may help 
not only to maintain but even to strengthen 
the position of the college libraries in this 
period, particularly those which are already 
struggling against insufficient support or lack 
of recognition. 


NO CONCESSION TO DOUBLE STANDARD 


But the document does not concern itself 
with underprivileged libraries as such; it 
applies to libraries in all colleges and uni- 
versities granting bachelor's and master's de- 
grees. However, university and junior college 
libraries are not included, since they operate 
under different conditions. The same stand- 
ards apply to college libraries in New England 
and in California, in the South and in the 
Middle West. The standards also apply to pre- 
professional schools; library resources in 
teachers colleges and schools of engineering 
should be as rich as in comparable liberal arts 
colleges. The same basic expectations of good 
library service apply to sectarian and non- 
sectarian, private and public, large and small 
institutions. The committee was told occa- 
sionally that it was visionary to advocate uni- 
form standards, but its members felt that any 
concession to the double standard would de- 
feat the whole purpose of trying to raise the 
sights of the profession. 

The new Standards for College Libraries 
are very different from the old ALA Classi- 
fication and Pay Plans for Libraries in Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education, especially be- 
cause they aim at flexibility. In this respect 
they are close to the spirit pervading Public 
Library Service, but the ACRL Committee on 
Standards arrived at its formulations inde- 
pendently. Both documents exclude the dollar 
sign and rarely use figures; they quote them 
only when they are indispensable for elucidat- 
ing certain standards, The ACRL committee 
could do so because the college and university 
library statistics published annually in the 
January issue of College and Research Librar- 
ies provide a wealth of reliable and recent 
comparative information. An alert college li- 
brarian can make very effective use of them if 
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he quotes them to his authorities to illustrate 
the meaning of certain expectations. For in; 
stance, the standards suggest that the college 
library should normally receive 5 per cent of 
the general and educational budget of the in- 
stitution; of course, the percentage must be 
higher if the holdings are seriously deficient 
or the college is expanding rapidly. The stand- 
ards consider it to be a serious danger signal 
if the library budget sinks appreciably below 
the median ratio of expenditures for compar- 
able institutions. 

Public Library Service stresses the coopera- 
tive approach on the part of public libraries 
as the most important single recommendation. 
The Standards for College Libraries do not 
take such a radical position. Its authors kn&w 
that, by the nature of his work, the college 
librarian has to think first of serving the 
faculty and students of his institution. But 
they also believe that in his insularity he 
should never lose sight of the enduring bene- 
fits to be derived from pooling the resources of 
his library with those of other libraries in 
the same community, region, state, and in the 
nation. For this reason, the committee cited 
the trail-blazing efforts of the New York Re- 
gents Committee on Integration of College and 
University Library Resources and of the 
Hampshire Inter-Library Center. 


THE LIBRARY IN THE COLLEGE COMMUNITY 


As Public Library Service is concerned with 
the proper functioning of the public library 
in its immediate and wider community, so 
Standards for College Libraries tie the college 
library to the general program and the specific 
educational objectives of the institution of 
which it is the most important intellectual 
resource. But this is not enough. The college 
library standards demand unequivocally: “Be- 
yond supporting the instructional program to 
the fullest extent, the library should endeavor 
to meet the legitimate demands of all its pa- 
trons, from the senior professor engaged in 
advanced research to the freshman just entering 
upon the threshold of higher learning, to 
stimulate and encourage the student to develop 
the lifelong habit of good reading. . . .” This 
is familiar ground for librarians in institu- 
tions of long established excellence, but there 
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are many libraries which have not yet been 
able to provide this finer kind of service. 


STAFF 


It seems much harder to design a satisfac- 
tory formula for the size of the library staff 
in a college than in a public library. So many 
imponderable factors enter into the calcula- 
tion, in addition to the student enrollment— 
suffice it to mention here the impact which the 
extent and character of the collections and the 
teaching methods prevailing in the institution 
will have on the size and composition of the 
staff. While Public Library Service, Standard 
No. 127, suggests a minimum provision of one 
staff member for each 2500 people served, the 
Standards for College Libraries confine them- 
selves to the proposition that any college li- 
brary, regardless of size, should have at least 
three professional staff members, the chief 
librarian, and the assistants in charge of 
readers services and technical processes. Two 
existing regional staff formulas, those for the 
teachers colleges in New York State and for 
the state colleges in California, are cited in a 
footnote as examples of reasonable patterns, 
but the authors of the standards did not feel 
they could endorse either as a fully satisfac- 
tory solution for nationwide adoption. 

It was easier to reach a meeting of minds 
about the caliber of the library staff needed 
in college libraries. Perhaps it is one of the 
committee's main contributions that it em- 
phasized the function of the college librarian 
as an educator. The new standards present him 
as an equal partner of the teaching faculty, 
enjoying the same status and the same salary 
schedule as its members and taking an active 
part in the instructional program of his in- 
stitution. 


MORE SUBJECT EXPERTS NEEDED 


It follows from this concept that members 

of the college library staff will not be satisfied 

. With one year of libray school training but 
will engage in continued studies, either in 
librarianship or in a subject field. For the 
college library of tomorrow is likely to need 
more subject experts—in literature, foreign 
languages, history, economics, science, or the 
fine arts—in addition to library administrators, 


catalogers, etc. Some of these specialists may 
also help to bridge the gap between the library 
and the classroom by teaching courses in a 
subject area. 

May this writer be permitted to express 
here his personal conviction based on the ex- 
perience of a quarter-century? He believes 
himself to have been more effective as librar- 
ian of two very different colleges because he 
has learned the needs and abilities of so many 
students in the classroom, and of so many fac- 
ulty members by debating with them funda- 
mental issues of teaching and research at de- 
partmental meetings. 

The committee insisted on defining the pro- 
fessional librarian as one holding a graduate 
library degree, even though there were some 
weighty objections from prominent college 
presidents. They pointed to certain outstand- 
ing academic librarians of our time who 
lacked the library school diploma. But the 
committee believed that these valid exceptions 
were too rare to be incorporated in the stand- 
ards. For the college librarian, as a rule, 
the professional know-how gained in a year 
at an accredited library school appears es- 
sential, even though for some librarians in 
large research universities the need for this 
kind of training may be less urgent. 


BOOK COLLECTIONS 


Public and college libraries naturally will 
disagree to some extent on standards for book 
collections, because they are serving clienteles 
with different needs and expectations. Yet 
there is common ground on some fundamen- 
tal tenets between both sets of standards, For 
instance, both stress the importance of pre- 
senting opposing views on controversial topics. 
The Standards for College Libraries say that 
“any attempts at censorship from whatever 
sources or for whatever reasons must be re- 
sisted.” 

Both documents wrestle with the problem 
of what may be the proper size of a book 
collection. Public Library Service considers 
100,000 currently useful volumes as the 
minimum for a library system. The Standards 
for College Libraries state that no academic 
library can be expected to give effective sup- 
port to the instructional program if it contains 
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fewer than 50,000 carefully chosen volumes. 
A steady growth is essential, but no specific 
figure of annual accessions is suggested, since 
so much depends on conditions at the individ- 
ual institution. 

First among the factors affecting the size 
of the collections and the rate of growth are 
the nature of the curriculum, number of 
courses, methods of instruction, and number 
and character of graduate programs. The 
size of the student body is the fourth im- 
portant point to consider. While 50,000 vol- 
umes may suffice for a college with 600 stu- 
dents, 10,000 volumes are proposed for each 
additional 200 students. Such a rough for- 
mula seemed desirable as a guide to libraries 
in rapidly expanding institutions. It is also 
specified that “part-time and extension stu- 
dents should be equated into full-time student 
figures for the purposes of such computa- 
tions." 

The quality of the book collection needs 
constant watchfulness. The Standards for Col- 
lege Libraries emphasize the role which out- 
standing recent subject bibliographies and 
authoritative general lists should play in as- 
certaining the high caliber of book holdings 
and periodical subscriptions. No one list is 
foolproof, but the intelligent combination of a 
variety of first-rate bibliographies will pro- 
vide a rather reliable yardstick. Finally, audio- 
visual materials are recognized as an integral 
part of instruction. The librarian is bound 
by the same high standards of selection for 
them as for books. 


BUILDINGS 


Public Library Service and Standards for 
College Libraries concur on many essentials of 
physical facilities. Both stress the need for 
long-range planning in library architecture. 
The anticipated growth over no less than a 
twenty-year period is to be considered in 
calculating the seating capacity of new build- 
ings. Book space should be provided in new 
buildings to allow at least for a doubling of 
the collection. 

College libraries must serve the specific 
needs of their institutions; it is, therefore, 
not easy to generalize on their building re- 
quirements. However, the author had already 
opportunity to test the usefulness of the new 
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document in the initial negotiations for re- 
modeling the library he administers. The 
standards consider seating accommodations’ 
for at least one-third of the student body 
essential. This statement helped him greatly 
to get his point across. 


QUALITY OF SERVICE 


How can we evaluate the quality of our 
service? This problem has vexed many a 
college librarian and his authorities, because 
it involves so many intangible factors. The 
Standards for College Libraries attack it 
from several angles, by continuous analysis 
of statistical records and by self-studies under- 
taken jointly with the faculty. But some 
questions will remain unanswered, even after 
every reasonable effort has been made. Never- 
theless, the ACRL Committee on Standards 
hopes it has provided an instrument which 
can and will reader many important services 
to the American college libraries as they face 
the challenge of the 1960's. eee 
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For Greater Protection where it Counts 
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Gaylord Book Jacket Covers аге: 


Extra Heavy 172 Point (.0015) Mylar 
combined with a Kraft paper liner to 
provide maximum protection. 


Super Smoothness with a natural flex- 
ibility that permits easy handling. 
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Bottom Edge Pre-folded to double pre-folded bottom edge. Top is easily, quickly 


thickness to keep edges neater, stronger folded to conform to jacket, 
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plete information. 
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pages. October 20. $3.50 


ON WINGS OF 


HEALING 

Edited by John W. Doberstein 

An abridged reprint of this favorite 
volume of comfort and cheer. Printed 
in two colors with illustrations by 
William P. Schoonmaker. Paper bound. 
64 pages. September 4. $1.50 


WORSHIP CORPORATE DEVOTION 
By Luther D. Reed 
Highly readable and thoroughly enjoyable, 
this major work deals with the whole field 
of worship: leadership meaning 

history content 
September 2. $6.75 


Notebook of a COLONIAL CLERGYMAN 


This fast-moving, entertaining story of the development of the 
church and the life of the people in colonial America is taken from 
the journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. The personal notes 
contained in it and its description of Muhlenberg's Revolutionary 
War experiences make this an important historical document. 
Edited by Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein. 256 





INCARNATION 
By Gustaf Wingren 
Sweden's noted theologian discusses the 


biblical theology of Irenaeus. Sept. 8. 
$3.75 





MARTIN LUTHER CHRISTMAS BOOK . 


By Roland H. Bainton 


A reprint of the charming wood-cut-illustrated excerpts from Luther’s 
writings on the Nativity. Highly readable. A beautiful gift remembrance. 
Paper bound. 80 pages. September 4. $1.00 
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MINISTER’S 
PRAYER BOOK 


Nothing like this breviary for Protestant 
pastors has ever been published before. 
Should be a standard item for gifts and 
personal use of ministers and seminary 
students. Provides plan and materials for 
the minister’s daily devotions over the 
entire church year. 560 pages. September 
15. Cloth, $3.75; leather, gift-boxed, $6.00. 


THE NATURE AND 
AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 
By Raymond Abba 

A comprehensive and clear summary of the 


chief problems and findings of modern 
biblical scholarship. September 8. $4.50 


National advertising in magazines, metropolitan newspapers. Circulars available, 


THE CONCEPT OF GRACE 
By Philip S. Watson 


A scholarly summary of attitudes toward 
one of the basic Christian doctrines. Sept. 8. 
$2.00 


ARRANGING FLOWERS 
FOR THE CHURCH 

Helpful and practical suggestions on types 
of flowers, containers, arrangements. Illus- 


trated. Paper. 32 pages. 50c each; $5.50 
a dozen. 


MANUAL FOR ACOLYTES 


Suggestions on training, guidance, and 
duties of acolytes. Paper. 32 pages. 50 cents 
each; $5.50 a dozen. 


^A help and ornament thereunto" 


“I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, 


as men of course do seek to receive countenance and profit, 


so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, 


to be a help and ornament thereunto."— Sir Francis Bacon. 


I ногр every man a debtor to his profession," 
wrote Francis Bacon more than three hundred 
years ago. 

The brief remarks that I shall make concern 
the professional responsibilities and attitudes 
of librarians; and this quotation, which we 
see more frequently on the masthead of the 
Publishers’ Weekly than in the preface to The 
Elements of the Common Laws of England, 
may have some implications for us. 

Bacon goes on: “I hold every man a debtor 
to his profession, from the which, as men of 
course do seek to receive countenance and 
profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor them- 
selves, by way of amends, to be a help and or- 
nament thereunto.” 

Not long ago the qualifications of librarian- 
ship for professional status frequently were 
questioned. Few of the men and women who 
make up the Association that brings us to- 
gether have any reservations about the pro- 
fessional nature of librarianship. The criteria 
for testing a profession, as proposed by Abra- 
ham Flexner in 1915, and little advanced since 
then, generally are met in the current require- 
ments, standards, objectives, and equipment of 
our occupation. 

Yet librarianship has peculiarities not com- 
mon to other professions. The mass of writings 
about it does not constitute a discrete body of 
literature such as the physician or lawyer 
draws upon. Many of us must deal, rather, 


with much larger segments of the whole field 


of knowledge. We cannot know more about 


o Mr. Powell's inaugural address as president of 
the American Library Association was read at the 


last general session of the 78th annual conference, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1959. 


by Benjamin E. Powell 


history, chemistry, and philosophy than the 
historian, chemist, or philosopher; but the suc- 
cessful reference librarian in a large research 
library, for example, must know more history 
than the chemist and more chemistry than the 
philosopher; and the avenues through which 
one approaches the professional literature of 
these and other fields must be familiar to and 
frequently traveled by all such staff members. 
In addition to the reference librarians, bibli- 
ographers, and expert technicians, our libra- 
ries require also faithful desk attendants and 
accurate recorders. All can become members of 
the American Library Association. And among 
the practicing librarians in the Association are 
doctors, ministers, lawyers, teachers, bankers, 
and engineers; also booksellers, musicians, and 
clowns. These librarians serve institutions and 
groups whose interests range equally far— 
from great public libraries to rural branches, 
from heavily endowed universities to small col- 
leges, from scholars with highly specialized 
interests to children beginning to read—none 
less important than the other. A large umbrella 
is needed to shelter so many interests. 
Further division, as in any profession, is in- 
troduced by attitude—one's individual philo- 
sophy of his profession and attitude toward it. 
Librarians may become custodians of the phys- 
ical book, *check boys in the parcel room of 
culture” as Archibald MacLeish puts it, or 
they may become keepers of the intellectual 
book—“agents for the advancement of univer- 
sal learning." A man must choose for himself 
the kind of librarian he will be and the course 
he will follow, just as the doctor decides to be- 
come a dispenser of pills and a reader of tem- 
peratures rather than a diagnostician or sur- 
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geon; or a lawyer а searcher of titles rather 
than a defense attorney. 

Nevertheless, there is a common ground on 
which all ALA members can meet. Books and 
people are our main concern. The Association's 
objectives are book-oriented and people-ori- 
ented. The role of the library, wherever it is or 
whomever it serves, is to bring the two to- 
gether. The primary function of the American 
Library Association is to facilitate this activity. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Individual responsibility here rests upon 
every member and every practicing librarian 
within the membership boundaries of this As- 
sociation. No organization can approach its 
potential in accomplishment when membership 
is held by only a small percentage of those 
qualified to join. Apathy and discontent within 
a profession's ranks can further reduce its ef- 
fectiveness, and there is some of both in Amer- 
ican librarianship. 

It is not uncommon for voices of dissent to 
be raised in the most highly specialized and 
compatible of professions. No virile and ag- 
gressive organization is likely to find its en- 
tire membership in complete accord on any 
question. What do ALA's critics within our 
profession say? 

We hear that the Association does not give 
sufficient attention to books; it expends its 
energy in developing itself as an organization; 
its dues are too high; its activities are in the 
hands of a few, leaving the average member no 
opportunity to participate except as a specta- 
tor; its invitation to new members, at the local 
and national level, lacks conviction, warmth, 
interest, imagination; it is too fragmented to 
concentrate effectively on the problems and 
areas that promote the professions generally; 
its effectiveness as a professional organization 
is reduced because of its failure to prescribe 
sound criteria for membership; it does not 
associate itself enough with nationwide pro- 
grams like National Library Week or with na- 
tional professional associations whose interest 
and vitality complement and supplement its 
own; its divisions and sections battle away at 
gnats and ignore the hordes of elephants that 
are within range; the divisions have not money 
enough to operate their programs effectively ; 
and finally (at least for this listing) that the 
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Association is not encouraging enough re- 
search into problems that hinder the progress 
of librarianship. ° 

The critics are serious, and whether or not 
they represent a minority opinion, their pro- 
tests should be examined. What do they mean, 
for example, when they say that ALA should 
evince more interest in books? While the Asso- 
ciation has been much occupied during the last 
twenty years with remodeling its organiza- 
tional framework, the conference programs, 
articles in its journals—the June issue of the 
ALA Bulletin for example—and committee and 
board reports indicate the depth of its atten- 
tion to books. The Association is itself in- 
volved in the production of books and journals 
this year to the extent of half a million dollare, 
and every year it engages in activities that re- 
veal its primary concern with books. National 
Library Week, support of the Library Services 
Act. and the book evaluative programs of sev- 
eral of the divisions come immediately to mind. 

At the same time it tries, as an association 
and through the efforts of its members, to keep 
books free, to make them available, and to 
encourage people to read them. If it is the in- 
sides of books to which they wish ALA to di- 
rect attention, then they are off course. This is 
a personal matter with which each librarian 
must deal in his own way. The depth of knowl- 
edge about the insides of books obviously will 
vary widely among librarians, but I believe we 
can assume that interest in the contents of 
books directed most librarians into librarian- 
ship, even as humanitarian interests direct oth- 
ers into medicine and nursing and social work. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE HANDS OF A FEW? 


Are activities in the hands of a few in this 
Association? In 1949-50, before reorganiza- 
tion 1730 members of the Association could 
work in some capacity for ALA and its divi- 
sions. Last year 2367 members were needed to 
fill all the posts, an increase of 36 per cent. 
While this is not a significant increase in view 
of the increase in Association membership, the - 
number of persons actually required to run 
the Association should reassure those who fear 
that it is losing its democratic characteristics. 

What about opportunity to participate? In 
December the Committee on Appointments is- 
sued an invitation to members to participate 
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in setting ир ALA committees for 1959-60. 
Twenty-one persons other than committee 
chairmen or Association officers responded, 
and among them six administrators. Individual 
members generally are reluctant to recommend 
themselves for committee assignments, and that 
is understandable, but chief administrators 
should encourage their staffs to participate in 
Association activities and should recommend 
those whose interests and abilities qualify them 
to serve. The divisions and sections offer a 
variety of opportunities for the younger ALA 
members to serve their professional associa- 
tion. More than 250 committees are now re- 
quired to carry on the work of these units. 


» REGIONAL ASSOCIATION OPPORTUNITIES 


Most of the regional associations offer simi- 
lar opportunities for ambitious young librari- 
ans. But, surprisingly, fewer members of the 
state associations belong to their regional as- 
sociations than to ALA. Fewer than 50 per cent 
of the ALA members in the Southeast belong 
to the Southeastern Library Association. In 
other regions the range is as low as 25 per cent. 

What I am trying to say is that to most of 
the critical remarks I hear about ALA there 
are some ready answers. If librarians have 
failed to join, this is to some extent the Asso- 
ciation's fault. If ALA has not achieved the 
national and international prestige we want 
for it—because of its failure to think and act 
at a high level, and to associate itself with 
other professions in the support of great move- 
ments—maybe we are to blame. Our associa- 
tion-member relationship should be a two-way 
proposition, Each of us must assume individ- 
ual responsibility for making the Association 
what he wants it to be. 

To help make this an easier and happier two- 
way street, I hope ALA will— 

l. Remember always that associations are 
made for members, and not the other way 
‘round, ALA's charter says, among its other 
laudable objectives, that the Association should 
· strive to cultivate good will among its mem- 
bers. The wish to make the Association attrac- 
tive to librarians, and the framework a com- 
fortable one within which those of special in- 
terests may work, is implicit in the charter and 
in every effort that has been devoted to reor- 
ganization. Regardless of how we may feel 


about the cost of reorganization, we must un- 
derstand that the Association that mothered 
2000 in 1929 could not be expected to accom- 
modate almost five times that number in 1959. 
I have confidence that the sections and divi- 
sions will learn to work within the present 
structure; however, if it pinches and if calluses 
develop, I hope we shall have the good sense to 
adjust it, to let it out a notch where it hurts. 
An architect who designs his own house often 
finds it more comfortable after he has made 
some changes that ignore principles he learned 
in architectural school. Let us not weaken ALA 
in the interest of maintaining a perfect organi- 
zation. 

2. Provide more money for division pro- 
grams. This is a knotty problem, but programs 
are the lifeblood of the divisions and sections. 
The total funds spent annually for division 
support are substantial, yet the money actually 
available each year for programs is inadequate 
and somehow must be increased. Perhaps econ- 
omies not yet apparent to us will be possible in 
certain areas of operation. 

3. Leave the dues structure as it is for the 
present. An increase has been under considera- 
tion, as you know, and it may become neces- 
sary unless the base of support can be broad- 
ened by increasing the membership. I hope 
that an increase in dues can be deferred. 

4. Instead, and finally, launch a strong and 
vigorous campaign for members, This has al- 
ready been recommended to PEBCO by a staff 
officer. 

This is a most opportune time for the Asso- 
ciation to issue a special invitation to member- 
ship. Despite the fact that only one-third of the 
librarians within its membership boundaries 
now belong to ALA, the Association's influence 
and usefulness have never been greater or more 
far reaching. You have heard this from sev- 
eral of the nonlibrarian speakers who have 
appeared on this platform this week. 

The individual librarian in his new role 
has contributed materially to the increased in- 
fluence and prestige of the Association. He still 
keeps our books and preserves our heritage, 
but he has become more purposeful and more 
conscious of the positive nature of his mission. 
Today's librarian, the librarian who is con- 
tributing most to the stature of the profession, 
is not assembling books, then waiting to see 
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what the community will do with them. He be- 
lieves that converting his once dark, gloomy 
building into a bright and cheerful community 
center and bringing people into it is not in- 
compatible with the broad fundamental goals 
of librarianship. He believes that people and 
good books should be brought together. He is 
en rapport with his community, and you will 
find him in the thick of every enterprise for its 
betterment. University and research librarians, 
by their foresight in providing working col- 
lections and services, have had a large part 
in the advancement of the theoretical and prac- 
tical learning so valuable in our age. Trustees 
are in a strategic position to contribute to the 
cause of libraries, and we are much indebted 
to them for their support and for the assistance 
they have given at the local, state, and national 
levels. 

To communicate a sharper awareness of the 
new and larger role of today's librarian is in 
itself justification for an intensive membership 
campaign. We have a responsibility to the 
thousands of librarians outside the Association 
to convince them that membership is mutually 
advantageous. The invitation to join should 
mention in fairly specific terms what the As- 
sociation offers its members in the way of in- 
tangible as well as tangible rewards: the pride 
that comes with membership in an organiza- 
tion of the stature of ALA, the satisfaction de- 
rived from participating in its affairs in the 
manner demonstrated by 800 members last 
January in Chicago, its publications, the forum 
for discussion that it offers, the facilities for 
the publication of the results of one's research 
—to mention a few of the obvious items that 
would appear on the inventory list. 


FIRST-RATE CHALLENGES AHEAD 


I think this is a great time to be a librarian 
— not only because of past achievements and 
present status of the profession, but also be- 
cause of the opportunities, responsibilities, and 
first-rate challenges that lie immediately ahead. 
We take much good-natured ribbing from en- 
gineers because the book has changed little in 
500 years and because libraries are run much 
as they were before automation. Neither the 
nature of books and print nor the wishes of 
users encourage the revolutionary changes in 
library practices and operations that have been 
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effectively wrought in other areas. But con- 
tinuing increase in the annual production of 
printed materials, increase in the number of" 
potential users of books, and the accelerated 
tempo of research present problems that de- 
mand prompt and effective attention. The 
Goals for Action adopted at the last Mid- 
winter Meeting testify that librarians are 
aware of the nature and magnitude of these 
and related problems. They are aware also 
that despite the increase in the flow of knowl- 
edge from the presses, it does not always flow 
freely; that its potential cannot be realized 
until it is brought under more orderly bibli- 
ographical control; and that recent technologi- 
cal advances have considerable implications 
for librarianship. Furthermore, they realize 
now that the best minds in the profession 
must be utilized if librarianship is to deal ef- 
fectively with these matters. This prospect in 
itself should make librarianship more attrac- 
tive. 


ONE SPOKESMAN FOR ALL 


If librarianship is to increase and extend its 
usefulness in areas of such scope and influence, 
a single, strong, overall professional organiza- 
tion is essential. Special interest groups and 
divisions and sections are necessary, but in 
matters of national concern there must be one 
spokesman for all. The American Library As- 
sociation has demonstrated in commendable 
fashion in recent years that it speaks clearly 
and forcefully for the librarians of America. 
It has helped the librarian achieve the status 
he now enjoys, and the librarian in turn has 
contributed to the increased prestige of the 
Association. This prestige will be further en- 
hanced in proportion to the support the li- 
brarians give it by their active membership. 
As they are indebted to it, in the words of 
Bacon, *so ought they of duty to endeavor 
themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and 
ornament thereunto.” 

Our democratic heritage has made us un- 
commonly aware that man must have knowl- . 
edge to be free. In our own time we have ob- 
served that liberty may be circumscribed, in- 
fringed, and even destroyed when other men 
conspire to deny any man free access to knowl. 
edge. If the librarian is truly an agent for the 

(Continued on page 722) 
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The library 
— a tool 


to build a better America 


by David H. Clift 


Executive Director, American Library 
Association 


[к THE library is to be a tool in the building 
of a better America—as it most surely will be 
—it may be worth while to examine three 
areas relating to the library as a social and 
educational institution: 1) the philosophy 
upon which the American idea of the library 
has been built, 2) the soundness of the exist- 
ing structures of library service upon which 
the future must be built, and 3) the forces 
with which the library idea must deal if it is 
to be the effective agency that society will re- 
quire. 

I must speak to you today necessarily from 
an American Library Association viewpoint. 
At the desk which I occupy at 50 East Huron 
Street in Chicago I am constantly exposed to 
the views and concerns of individual librar- 
ians and trustees; of many groups within the 
Association; of the users and supporters of 
school libraries, college and university librar- 
ies, public libraries, and state libraries; of 
legislators at the state and national level; and 
of officials of foundations and the govern- 
ment. 


A BACKWARD GLANCE 


Library service in this country has pro- 
gressed by a number of notable steps. As in 
the development of all great institutions, this 
progress has sprung from a few basic princi- 
‘ples and convictions that have been long ad- 
hered to, that have proved capable of surviv- 
ing setbacks, that are sufficiently abiding to 


* Mr. Clift made this address at the pre-confer- 
ence institute of the American Association of Li- 
brary Trustees, Washington, D.C., June 20, 1959. 


withstand and advance with the many changes 
in our national life. 

Three pronouncements from the history of 
American librarianship, past and present, 
have expressed principles and convictions that 
have done much to mold our present library 
philosophy. The first is from 1852. In that 
year the trustees of the Boston Public Library 
issued a document which presented forcibly 
and with great clarity a vision of the library 
service to come: 


It has been rightly judged that—under politi- 
cal, social and religious institutions like ours— 
it is of paramount importance that the means of 
general information should be so diffused that 
the largest possible number of persons should be 
induced to read and understand questions going 
down to the very foundations of social order, 
which are constantly presenting themselves, and 
which we, as a people, are constantly required 
to decide, and do decide, either ignorantly or 
wisely. That this can be done—that is, that such 
libraries can be collected, and that they will be 
used to a much wider extent than libraries have 
ever been used before, and with much more im- 
portant results, there can be no doubt. 


Next I take the charter of ALA as granted 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts upon 
application by seven librarians. What did 
these seven see, in 1879, as the main corner- 
stones of effective cooperation upon which to 
build the future of library service? They saw 
the need for— 


exchanging views, reaching conclusions, and in- 
ducing cooperation in all departments of biblio- 
thecal science and economy; ... disposing the 
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public mind to the founding and improving of 
libraries; and . . . cultivating good will among 
its own members. 


Upon these principles, those seven began 
the organized promotion of the library inter- 
ests of the country, and today more than 
23.000 persons within ALA carry on what the 
seven started. Only once has there been a need 
to amend ALA's charter—in 1942 when the 
Association was authorized to carry on pro- 
grams which would help in an extension of 
the benefits of library service throughout the 
world. 

And finally I would ask you to turn back 
into our immediate past to June 25, 1953, the 
day on which the librarians and library trus- 
tees gave to the country the Freedom to Read 
statement, a statement of such dignity and 
force that the New York Times described it 
as deserving to rank, although civilian and 
unofficial, with the great state papers of this 
nation. 

*We are not afraid to follow truth wherever 
it may lead nor to tolerate error so long as 
reason is left free to combat it,’ wrote 
Thomas Jefferson a long time ago. The Free- 
dom to Read statement applied that philoso- 
phy with courage to the responsibilities of li- 
braries—and at a time when courage in this 
area was not a normal pattern of American 
life. It was on that day in Los Angeles. I sub- 
mit, that the profession of librarianship in 
this country came finally and fully of age; 
not of an age, however, to rest upon its lau- 
rels, to sit down to the cry of “Well done,” 
but instead to walk with a heightened sense of 
pride and responsibility among its peers in 
the social forces of the country, to accept fully 
its obligations, and to be accepted fully as a 
responsible social force. 


THE LIBRARY TODAY 


We have a vast complex of libraries in this 
country. May I turn briefly to some statistics 
of their size and variety—and in a way which 
I hope will not confuse you. Imagine if you 
will one building housing all the libraries of 
the country, with one room for each library 
or library system. You would find approxi- 
mately 7800 rooms containing public library 
systems; 2000 rooms containing college, uni- 
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versity, and research library systems; about 
50,000 rooms containing centralized school, 
libraries. You would find also an annex hous- 
ing all of the other libraries, including special 
libraries serving government and industry, 
that cannot now be counted or estimated. 

The numbers are impressive. What is not 
really known is how many are good libraries, 
how many are poor ones. We have world re- 
nowned examples of the finest in libraries; we 
have more which are inadequate. 

The statistics, even the kinds I use, do not 
reveal how many persons, young and old. 
would go daily into this building nor how 
many of the 570,000,000 books they would 
use. Perhaps more important to our present 
and to our future is the number who would 
be denied admission to the building because 
of a shortage in services, books, money—and 
these numbers we сап estimate. Some 
26,000,000 adults would be turned away from 
the public libraries in the building. Some 
20,000,000 school children who might have 
deserted their ample playgrounds would have 
to be told to go back and play some more 
because there were no books or librarians in- 
side for them. The funds available annually 
for the purchase of books and other library 
materials for the public libraries would fall 
short of the amount recommended under pres- 
ent standards by as much as $175,000,000. 

Inside the building, approximately 65,000 
librarians and their assistants would be on 
duty, but a large sign outside would read 


HELP WANTED. 10,000 LIBRARIANS NEEDED 
IMMEDIATELY. EXCITING FUTURE PROM- 
ISED. WORKING CONDITIONS AND SALARIES 
OF ALL SORTS! 


Responsible for this great, but inadequate, 
educational and service center would be the 
library trustees and members of other govern- 
ing boards, who in number would far exceed 


the 65,000 librarians. 


ALA AS REVEALED BY ITS CONFERENCES 


Since we are meeting here today under the 
auspices of the American Library Association, 
it is a good time to ask what it is doing for 
the improvement and extension of library 
service of all types. Very recently I read in 
the article on ALA in one of our leading en- 
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cyclopedias: “The program of the ALA is so 

„ ambitious that only a few of the most devoted 
and conscientious members can follow all of 
the activities which relate to his work as a 
librarian." The whole complex of ALA's pro- 
grams does indeed reach into practically 
every phase of library service. 

I never attend an ALA conference and try 
to select the meetings I would like to attend 
without being struck by the great range in li- 
brary activities and by a bit of frustration 
over the compartmentalization into which our 
specialization so often forces us. In this mood 
of frustration, sometimes I wish that, for one 
conference at least, no librarian or trustee 
would attend or participate in any of the pro- 
grams relating to his own particular interest 
and responsibility. He would, instead, go to 
sessions and meetings dealing with areas of 
library service relatively unknown to him. 

College and university librarians would at- 
tend the meetings of school libraries, to ob- 
serve how the schools prepare the college li- 
brary user of tomorrow. Public librarians 
would go to the meetings of college and uni- 
versity libraries, to hear about the library 
service that is provided for those who will be 
the adults of tomorrow. The school librarians 
would forsake their own important meetings 
and listen instead to all who are going to try 
and provide for the library needs of their 
school children a few years in the future. 

And for the trustees? I think I would ask 
them to take what might be termed a per- 
lustration, wandering from meeting to meet- 
ing and observing at first hand the thinking 
and planning that is going on for all types of 
library service. 

I know of nothing else which so brings out 
the scope of American librarianship, particu- 
larly that portion which is directly related to 
the ALA, as does the annual conference of 
this Association. What do the over three hun- 
dred meetings taking place during this confer- 
ence reveal concerning ALA and its current 
programs? 

They reveal that the organization itself is 
not just a group of officers and committees 
and it decidedly is not, in any sense, the sal- 
aried headquarters staff, important as these 
two are. It is, instead, a highly democratic, 
often slow-moving organization, usually 


highly articulate within its areas of compe- 
tence. It is made up of over 23,000 individuals 
who by doing much that is constructive and 
inquiring determine the course of library de- 
velopment in this country and, in addition, 
exert an influence upon library development 
in many other areas of the world. 

From the three hundred meetings being 
held this week I select fourteen areas to illus- 
trate actual programs in library service and 
librarianship which the members of ALA are 
now carrying out: 


1. Development of standards relating to service, 
quarters, collections for school libraries. 

2. Provision of library service and books for 
the millions of Americans who do not have: 
them. 

3. Development of standards relating to service, 
quarters, and collections for college librar- 
ies. 

4. Development of standards and specifications 
for library equipment and supplies—the Li- 
brary Technology Project. 

5. Close cooperation with and assistance to li- 
brary development abroad, notably to the 
University of Ankara Institute of Librarian- 
ship in Turkey and the University of Ran- 
goon in Burma, through the ALA Interna- 
tional Relations Office. 

6. Improvement of school library service under 
the National Defense Education Act. 

7. Improvement of library service to the aged 
and the handicapped. 

8. Federal and state legislation which can pro- 
foundly affect the future of library service. 

9. Acquisition and use of foreign periodicals in 
science and technology. 

10. Evaluation of children's books and the sub- 
ject of library book resources in general. 

11. All aspects of library administration, with 
strong emphasis on education for librarian- 
ship and recruiting to the profession. 

12. Adult education through libraries—the Li- 
brary-Community Project. 

13. Studies of library service to children. 

14. Public relations and National Library Week. 


These illustrate one of the most important 
contributions which a professional member- 
ship organization such as the ALA makes 
constantly in the interest of its members and 
the society which those members serve, 
namely, advancing the frontiers of the pro- 
fession and of library service. 


The ALA has been responsible for the 
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major developments of library service in this 
country. The Association and the profession 
have grown together. Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson 
said recently in an address to the New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont library associations: 


Far too often, we go about our lives in this 
great country of ours with too little conscious- 
ness of the social institutions that make life pos- 
sible—such as our government, our churches, 
our educational system. They wrap us around 
with a cloak of privilege that we take for 
granted until there comes a danger of with- 
drawal. The ALA serves the professional life of 
its members in the same manner, even if, as is 
too often true of our relationship to our govern- 
ment, we take little active part in it, leaving the 
burden to others more conscientious. Since 1876 
. the members of ALA have formulated the pro- 
fessional philosophy, have developed the admin- 
istrative procedures and working techniques that 
are now standard practice in all libraries, ac- 
cepted and used with no thought of where they 
came from or how hard our dedicated predeces- 
sors had worked in their professional associa- 
tion (of another day?) to hammer them out. 


INGREDIENTS OF SUCCESS 


What are the main ingredients of the suc- 
cess that accompanies these and other en- 
deavors within ALA? I would list them as a 
dedication of purpose, accompanied by hard 
and unselfish work; an atmosphere that 
causes new ideas to be welcome; a recogni- 
tion of the hard necessity that the new must 
be thoroughly tested before the old and 
trusted is abandoned; a complete willingness 
to keep up with the times; a growing public 
acceptance of the values of library service; 
and let me not for a moment forget another 
ingredient, the modest funds from members 
and other sources which have lent support to 
the work of many hands and made more pos- 
sible their individual contribution. I hope the 
day never comes, however, when the ALA will 
be so well off that it does not need to rely very 
completely upon the volunteer work of its 
members to devise and carry out its pro- 
grams. 

ALA's principal sources of income with 
which to support both new and on-going pro- 
grams are membership dues, endowment in- 
come, publishing income, and grants from 
foundations and the government. In the pe- 
riod from September 1, 1951, through May 
31. 1959 (seven years and nine months), a 
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total of $2,322,700 was received from founda- 
tions and branches of the federal government 
in grants. During this same period approxi- 
mately $1,900,000 was received from mem-* 
bership dues and $800,000 from endowment 
income. Thus, for every dollar spent on pro- 
grams supported by these three sources, 16 
cents came from endowment funds, 38 cents 
came from membership dues, and 46 cents 
from grants. 

Dollars alone do not do the complete job. 
The helpful grants to which I have just re- 
ferred came to ALA because of confidence in 
its programs and in its membership. The dol- 
lars were made fruitful because a hard-work- 
ing and skilled membership was able to put 
them to effective use. 


THE LIBRARY OF TOMORROW ч 


No one knows with any certainty what will 
be the shape of things to come, but the years 
and the experience that have intervened since 
the trail-blazing statement of hope and inten- 
tion from the Boston Public Library in 1852, 
since the establishment of ALA in 1876, and 
since the Freedom to Read statement in 1953 
point the way to certain possibilities. So, too. 
do the great advances made in the spread of 
culture, in communication, and in technology. 

Instead of predicting the library world of 
tomorrow, may I offer a few observations on 
matters which I believe must be in the fore- 
front of our thinking and our planning as we 
move into the future. 


l. There must be an acceleration of library serv- 
ice if we are to overcome present deficits and 
be ready for the needs of an exploding popu- 
lation. 

2. We will have more leisure, and libraries will 
be expected to help meet the educational and 
cultural needs which this additional leisure 
will produce. 

3. We must be prepared for, indeed we must an- 
ticipate startling technological changes that 
will shorten the distance between the reader 
and his library materials. Is it not already 
time for us to consider that the bookmobile 
will soon be aided by the helicopter? 

4. We must give the most careful kind of 
thought to the division of library support 
among local, state, and federal sources. It is 
not enough to say that we favor federal aid 
to libraries or that we are opposed to federal 
aid for libraries. The problem is to determine 
the needs on a national basis and then deter- 
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mine which portion is an obligation of each 
level of government. 

5. We must obtain for the library a more effec- 
tive place in our educational structure. More 
students, hard-pressed educational facilities, 
a larger and more educated adult population 
—these mean a greater reliance upon the li- 
brary as a very necessary and integral part of 
the educational system from childhood to old 
age. 

6. We must expect even more remarkable ad- 
vances in mass communication than we have 
seen already, and the library must become a 
great swinging door through which ideas and 
people flow in search of each other. 


If these matters deserve attention, what can 
be done about them? Among other things, I 
would suggest— 


l. That the attention which university and 
"school officials, laymen, and foundations have 
given so fully to the needs of schools and 
colleges be broadened to include the library, 
and that financial support, including assist- 
ance for scholarships and resources, be ex- 
tended to help meet library shortages which 
are as important as the shortage in teachers 
and instructional facilities. 

2. That those carrying out investigations deal- 
ing with population growth, expansion of our 
metropolitan areas, and similar studies affect- 
ing our national well-being consider the li- 
brary on the same basis as other municipal 
and state services and responsibilities. 

3. That legislators at all levels of government 
consider the place of the library in all social 
legislation. 

4. That librarians and members of governing 
boards of libraries develop a more critical 
and evaluative attitude toward the goals of 
library service. 

9. That librarians, especially, display a greater 
discipline in the gathering and analysis of 
facts relating to library development. 

6. That we all recognize the need to tell the li- 
brary story—constantly and as effectively as 
we can. 


The future of the library—the extent to 
which it will be an effective tool in the build- 
ing of a better America—will most certainly 
be more nearly determined by us in our capac- 
ity as citizens than in our capacity as librar- 
ians and library trustees. The future of the li- 
brary and that of our other institutions will 
be shaped largely by the attitudes we develop 
toward the harsh perils of our times and of 
the immediate future, and by the decisions we 
must make in relation to those perils. 


There was a sudden darkening of the sun 
once in eighteenth-century Connecticut. The 
good people of Hartford became very much 
alarmed. The Connecticut Legislature was sit- 
ting, and the Speaker of the House stilled the 
great commotion among the people by declar- 
ing that the darkness did not matter unless 
it announced the world's end; and, if the world 
was indeed ending, he chose to meet his Maker 
while doing his duty. *I ask that candles be 
brought,” he said, “so that this House can con- 
tinue its business." 

The brightest light that we shall have in the 
future will be the light cast by the free ideas 
of a free people, freely available for all to 
discuss and to approve or disapprove. That 
those ideas will be offered in many ways we 
can be sure—over the airways, through the 
mass media, by other means altogether un- 
known to us in 1959. A constant flow and a 
thoughtful consideration of ideas in the great 
future which surely lies ahead of us will be 
nurtured and sustained effectively and endur- 
ingly through the library—which is, indeed, 
a tool of proven value upon which to build a 
better America. ecc 


At last, in one place, the 
complete library picture 


Coming in Oct. 
ALL THE JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES 
IN A FIELD 
WHICH NEEDS 
PEOPLE 


By 
ADRIAN A. 
PARADIS 


Librarians Wanted 


LEARNED BULMAN, Head of Youth Serv- 
ices, Free Public Library, East Orange, N. J. 
says: "The library profession owes Mr. 
Paradis a vote of thanks ... He has shown 
the library to be a field in which eager, in- 
ventive, and enlightened young and not so 
youmg people can find enjoyment and suc- 
cess as they are helping others to do the 
same thing." Every kind of library is fully 
covered. Includes list of accredited library 
schools; index. $3.50 


DAVID McKAY CO., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 
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Whittlesey House has the 2.7 
Fall list with the Golden Touch - 


Picture books 
THE THREE HAPPY LIONS 


By Louise Fario. Illustrated in three colors 
by Roger Duvoisin. The Happy Lion has 
friends and fans all over the world. They will 
all be delighted to meet the newest member 
of the family, a beautiful cub, playful and 
clever. Ages 4-8. 8 x 10, 32 pages. Sept. $2.25? 


MINETTE 


By Janice. Illustrated in three colors by 
Alain. A story full of charm and humor about 
a very French, very feminine cat and how 
she comes to live in the Palace of Versailles. 
Ages 4-8. 7% x 975, 32 pages. Aug. $2.25? 


THE GIRL IN THE WHITE HAT 


Written and illustrated in three colors by 
W. T. CuMMiNGs. Everybody knows what a 
hat can do for a woman! — But this is the 
story of the surprising things a big, white, 
magic hat does for a little girl. Ages 4-8. 
7% х97%, 32 pages. October. $2.50? 


Books for ages 6-12 
THE LITTLE NATURALIST 


By Frances Frost. Illustrated in three col- 


ors by Kurt Werth. “These are poems to 
turn any child into a young naturalist,” 
writes May Hill Arbuthnot in her foreword. 
Ages 6-10. 6 x 9, 48 pages. Sept. $2.50° 


SOON AFTER SEPTEMBER 
The Story of Living Things in Winter 


By GLENN О. Broucu, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Maryland. Illustrated in 
three colors by Jeanne Bendick. What hap- 
pens to plants, insects, birds and animals in 
winter. 6-10. 7 14 x9 75, 48 pages. Sept. $2.50? 


WATER ALL AROUND 


By Тилле S. Pine and ЈоѕЕРН LEVINE. 
Illustrated in two colors by Bernice Myers. 
This new science activity book discusses 
water in all its forms and uses. Ages 7-11. 
6% x 8%, 48 pages. September. $2.50? 


JINGO, WILD HORSE OF ABACO 


By JocELYN ARUNDEL. Illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. The team that created Simba of the 
White Mane now tell of a New England 
farm girl, a seafaring boy, and a beautiful wild 
horse in the Bahamas. With full-color frontis- 
piece. Ages 8-12. 6 x 9, 128 pages. October. 


$2.95 
DANNY DUNN AND THE 
WEATHER MACHINE 


By Jay WirLrAMS and RAYMOND ABRASHKIN. 
Illustrated by Ezra Jack Keats. Danny and 
his friends go into business specializing in 
home rainstorms! Ages 8-12. 5% x8, 144 
pages. August. $2.95 


















THE GOLDEN TOUCH 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Illustrated in 
three colors by Paul Galdone. Foreword by 
Anne Thaxter Eaton. А beautiful new edition 
in red and gold of the well-loved tale about 
the legendary King Midas. Ages 7-11. 6% 
x 8%, 56 pages. September. $2.50* 


Books for 10's through teens 


YOUNG SCIENTIST TAKES 
А WALK 


Guide to Outdoor Observations 

By Gerorce Barr. Illustrated by Jeanne 
Bendick. A second book by the author of 
the highly successful Research Ideas for 
Young Scientists. Science-minded boys and 
girls can use their own environment, city or  « 
country, to answer science questions. Ages 
10-up. 5% x 8, 160 pages. September. $3.00 


AND LONG REMEMBER 


Some Great Americans Who Have 

1 Helped Me 

; i By Donoruv CANFIELD FIsHER. Illustrated 
" by Ezra Jack Keats. A very personal selection 

of great moments in the lives of American 

heroes who, by their courage and idealism, 

gave the author strength and faith. Ages 

10-up. 65 x 934, 128 pages. October. $3.25 


THE WAR BETWEEN THE STATES 


By Enric WorrENcorT Barnes. Illustrated 
by W. N. Wilson. A concise story of the War 
between the States, presented chronologically 
in personal, human terms. Drawings, maps. 
Teen ages. 6% x 934, 144 pages. Oct. $3.50 


ALASKA, THE FORTY-NINTH 
STATE 


By Мпллѕ Linpguist. Illustrated by P. A. 
Hutchison. Foreword by The Honorable 
Ernest Gruening. The story of America’s 
giant new state, where adventure beckons 
the bold and opportunity awaits the pioneer. 
Teen ages. 6% x 934, 112 pages. Oct. $3.00 


ISAAC NEWTON 


Pioneer of Space Mathematics 

By BEULAH TANNENBAUM and Myra STILL- 
MAN. Illustrated by Gustav Schrotter. The 
importance of Newton’s scientific contribu- 
tions to the space age is emphasized in this 
briskly paced biography, a story of science 
in action. Teen ages. 5% x 8, 128 pages. 
September. $3.00 


For Young Adults 


WINDOW IN THE SKY 


The Story of Our Upper Atmosphere 

By Homer E. NEWELL, Jr., of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. Illus- 
trated by Gustao Schrotter. Fascinating in- 
formation on the troposphere, the stratosphere, 
and the exosphere — on solar radiation and 
the earth's magnetic field. Young Adults. 
53% x 8, 128 pages. October. $3.00 








All books are clothbound. Publication dates and prices are tentative. Write for free catalog. 
*Special library edition available. 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE * Division of McGraw-Hill Book Co. * 330 West 42nd St., New York 36 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


September 1959 


Gaylord Presents 


the NEW 
C.B.I. CABINET 


and 


Mobile Stand 





Now volumes of the Cumulative 
Book Index may be assembled in a 


single, easy-to-handle mobile unit. 


The new Gaylord C.B.l. Cabinet 





and Mobile Stand is custom-built to 1. Each volume is labeled 2. Volume clears cabinet 
оп front. Grasp knob at top on smooth, quiet hinges, 
the varying dimensions of individual and swing down. opens easily. 


volumes in the С.В.І. set. You use it 
in exactly the same manner as a 
hotel telephone-book cabinet is 
used. You may move it anywhere 


in the library, quickly and easily. 


Both cabinet and stand are made 





of heavy-gauge steel with beautiful, З. During use, volume rests 4. Reference completed, 
on sloping angle for better volume is closed and re- 
durable baked-on finish in warm, visibility. turned to vertical position. 


neutral gray. 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


Write for complete information and prices. 





library Gaylord Bros. Ino. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Take more than a look...take a copy! 


with the new “Thermo-Fax”’ Microfilm Reader-Printer 


Any filmed record is found quickly on the large, clear screen of the ‘““Thermo-F ax” 
Microfilm Reader-Printer. Legibility equals that of superior readers. But this 
machine does far more to modernize your microfilm system. 

Only the '"Thermo-Fax" Microfilm Reader-Printer also makes sturdy work- 
size prints of microfilmed documents in seconds! Yet this amazing machine costs 
little more than a good reader alone. To learn how the ‘“Thermo-Fax’’ Microfilm 
Reader-Printer can speed your Microfilm system at low cost, call your local dealer. 
Or mail the coupon. 


MIN NEsoTA ]\{[їнїнє AND TUIANUFACTURING СОМРАНМҮ ...·· · · : 
... WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. FBF-99, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please send me facts on the new ''Thermo-Fax'' Microfilm Reader-Printer 














Name 
Company є 
THE TERM "ТНЕВМО-РАХ” 15 
A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
OF MINNESOTA MINING AND Address — — — — ——.m 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
City Zone State 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin September 1959 
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1959 АГА awards, 
citations, and scholarships 


T не following awards were presented during 
the American Library Association's 78th An- 
nual Conference in Washington: 


LIPPINCOTT AWARD: ESSAE MARTHA CULVER 


The Joseph W. Lippincott Award for dis- 
tinguished librarianship consisting of $500 and 
an engraved medal was presented to Essae 
Martha Culver, state librarian, Louisiana State 
Library, on Wednesday at the Third General 
Session. Joseph W. Lippincott, Jr., presented 
the citation which in part reads: 


During a lifetime of service, Essae Martha 


© Mr. Parker, chairman of the ALA Committee 
on Awards, is librarian of W esleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut, and is president of the 
Association of College and Research Libraries. 





by Wyman W. Parker 


Culver has provided the world of librarianship 
with a remarkable and inspired example of li- 
brary leadership. Her profound influence on li- 
brary development in the state of Louisiana 
clearly exhibits the work of a consummate li- 
brarian—one who has brought to the task admin- 
istrative genius, political acumen, and a measure- 
less capacity for sustained effort. 

Miss Culver’s interest and leadership in all 
phases of library endeavor are attested by the 
breadth of her accomplishments. In the public 
library field, she organized a state-wide library 
service, originating for the task a demonstration 
method which has greatly influenced library de- 
velopment both in this country and abroad. She 
was instrumental in developing a strong school 
library program throughout the state and in es- 
tablishing a library school at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. She built a poor and inadequate state 
commission library into the highly efficient, effec- 


Essae Martha Culver 


Benjamin А. Custer 
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tive, and magnificently housed Louisiana State 
Library of today. 


Miss Culver, a native of Emporia, Kansas, 
received a B.A. degree from Pomona College 
and later attended New York Library School. 
In 1954 Pomona College conferred on her 
Litt.D., the first honorary degree the college 
had awarded to a woman graduate. She served 
in libraries in Oregon and California until 
1925 when she was appointed the first director 
of Louisiana's state library agency. Miss Cul. 
ver helped draft public library laws in the 
state, and during her 34 years at the state li- 
brary Louisiana has established permanent li- 
braries in 46 of the state's 64 parishes. In 
1958 a new $2,000,000 state library building 
was opened. Among her professional offices, 
Miss Culver has served as president of the 
Louisiana Library Association, 1928-29; presi- 
dent of the Southwestern Library Association, 
1936-38; and president of the American Li- 
brary Association, 1940-41. 


DEWEY MEDAL: BENJAMIN A, CUSTER 


Benjamin A. Custer was awarded the Melvil 
Dewey Medal “for creative professional 
achievement of a high order” on June 25 at 
the Fourth General Session. 

Edwin B. Colburn, chief, indexing service, 
H. W. Wilson Co., chairman of ALA’s Dewey 
Award Jury, read the following citation: 

The Melvil Dewey Medal for 1959 is awarded 
to Benjamin A. Custer for his work as Editor of 
the 16th Edition of the Dewey Decimal Classifi- 
cation. Mr. Custer assumed this responsibility 
in 1956 at a time when the form which the classi- 
fication should take was still under discussion. 
He brought to the task a background of experi- 
ence in both public and university libraries. 
Working in close cooperation with the Editorial 
Policy Committee, Mr. Custer carried through 
to completion the editorial work and met well 
in advance the deadlines which had been estab- 
lished. The acclaim which the 16th Edition of 
Dewey has received bears testimony to the success 
with which Mr. Custer performed his assignment. 


TRUSTEE CITATIONS OF MERIT 


Short articles on Francis Bergan and Alan 
Neil Schneider, winners of the Trustee Cita- 
tions of Merit, will be found on pages 704-05 
of this issue. 
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ISADORE GILBERT Mupce CITATION: MARY 


NEILL BARTON : 
The first Isadore Gilbert Mudge Citation for 


distinguished contributions to reference librar- 
ianship was presented to Mary Neill Barton, 
former head of the general reference depart- 
ment, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. 

The award was established in 1958 in honor 
of the late Isadore Gilbert Mudge, who was 
reference librarian at Columbia University 
from 1911 until her retirement in 1941. Miss 
Mudge was an associate professor of bibliogra- 
phy at Columbia University from 1927 to 1938 
and was the author of many books, including 
Guide to Reference Books. 

The citation read in part as follows: 


... for her imaginative program in the organiza- 
tion and development of the general reference 
department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore; her understanding, courteous, and ef- 
ficient service to all—school child, business man, 
or scholar; the effectiveness of her teaching in the 
classroom and library, and the encouragement of 
professional interest and high standards of per- 
formance in students and staff. 


Miss Barton received a B.S. and an M.S. from 
the School of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, where she taught summer courses in 
1943 and 1946. In 1927 Miss Barton joined the 
staff of Enoch Pratt Free Library, where she 
was head of the general reference department 
from 1938 until her retirement in March 1959. 
In 1958 the Enoch Pratt Free Library pre- 
sented the William G. Baker Award to Miss 
Barton for her “outstanding contribution to 
the furtherance of the library and its services.” 


MarGARET MANN CITATION: ANDREW D. Os- 
BORN 


Andrew D. Osborn, librarian, University of 
Sydney (Australia), was awarded the Mar- 
garet Mann Citation for outstanding profes- 
sional achievement in cataloging and classifica- 
tion, on Wednesday, at the membership meet- 
ing of ALA’s Resources and Technical Services. 
Division, Cataloging and Classification Sec- 
tion. The citation read in part: 


. as a penetrating analyst of cataloging rules 
and practice, a thoughtful author of comprehen- 
sive works, a careful translator, a helpful con- 
sultant to various libraries, an alert promoter of 
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At the Newbery Caldecott reception: Frederic D. Melcher, donor of both awards; Mrs. Carolyn W. 


Field of the Free Library of Philadelphia, incoming 


president of the Children’s Services Division and 


new chairman of the awards committee; Barbara Cooney, winner of the Caldecott medal ; Elizabeth 


George Speare, winner of the Newbery medal; and 


Elizabeth Nesbitt of the Carnegie library school, 


outgoing president of CSD and chairman of the awards committee. 


simplifications, a successful teacher and an effec- 
tive supervisor. 


А native of Australia, Dr. Osborn received 
A.B. and A.M. degrees from the University of 
Melbourne, a Ph.D. from Columbia University, 
and his library science degree from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was senior cataloger, 
Commonwealth Parliament Library, Australia, 
from 1920-27. From 1928 until 1958, when he 
returned to Australia, Dr. Osborn held posi- 
tions in the United States as: director, Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science, University of 
Southern California; assistant professor, De- 
partment of Library Science, University of 
Michigan; visiting professor, School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia University; chief of 
processing and interim chief, United Nations 
Library; and assistant librarian, Harvard Uni. 
versity. He was president of ALA's former Di- 
vision of Cataloging and Classification (1940. 
41). 


QBERLY MEMORIAL Awarp: 
BLANCHARD; HARALD OsTVOLD 


J. Richard Blanchard and Harald Ostvold 
were recipients of the Oberly Memorial Award 
for the best bibliography in the field of agri- 
culture, on Tuesday, at a meeting of the Refer- 
ence Services Division. 


J. RICHARD 


Named as the best bibliography by United 
States citizens in the field of agriculture for the 
years 1957-58 was Blanchard's and Ostvold's 
Literature of Agriculture Research, published 
by the University of California Press in 1958. 
Francis P. Allen, librarian, University of 
Rhode Island, was chairman of the Oberly 
Memorial Award Committee which selected the 
winning bibliography. The award is ‘made in 
honor of Eunice Rockwell Oberly, late librar- 
ian of the Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. Blanchard has been university librarian 
at the University of California (Davis) since 
1951. He has served as a member of the ALA 
Council and was ALA's delegate to the Inter- 
national Congress of Libraries and Documen- 
tation Centers, Brussels, in 1955. 

Mr. Ostvold was librarian of the Agriculture 
Library at the University of Minnesota from 
1949 to 1957, when he went to the New York 
Public Library where he is now chief of the 
reference department. 


GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD: EVELYN SICKELS 


Evelyn Sickels, former coordinator of chil- 
dren’s services at the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary, was presented the Grolier Society Award 
of $500 on June 23 at the Second General 
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Session, in recognition of her outstanding con- 
tributions to the reading of children. 
The citation read in part: 


_.. for her tireless activities to widen the horizons 
of children's minds and instill a love and appre- 
ciation of good literature; her sympathetic and 
patient guidance, under which many fine chil- 
dren's librarians developed; her leadership in en- 
couraging the writing and illustrating of worth- 
while books for children and young people. 


Miss Sickels is a member of a pioneer In- 
dianapolis family. Her great-great grandfather, 
Dr. Isaac Coe, founded the Sunday School Li- 
brary, which was the forerunner of the present 
public library system in Indianapolis. She at- 
tended Mt. Holyoke College and Carnegie Li- 
brary School in Pittsburgh. 


Beta Pur Mu Awarp: ANITA M. HOSTETTER 


Anita M. Hostetter, former secretary of the 
American Library Association’s Board of Ed- 
ucation for Librarianship (now Committee on 
Accreditation), was awarded the Beta Phi Mu 
Annual Award for distinguished service to ed- 
ucation for librarianship, at a symposium of 
the ALA Education Division. An award of 
$50 goes with the Beta Phi Mu Citation. 

The citation read in part: 


... to Anita Hostetter whose loyalty, dedication, 
high intelligence, and competence as long-time 
secretary of the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship of the American Library Association has 





Thusnelda Schmidt 
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Mary Neill Barton 


been a constructive and wholesome force in ad- 
vancing the profession of librarianship and in 
improving the education of its practitioners. 


Miss Hostetter received her A.B. degree 
from the University of Kansas and a library 
degree from the University of Illinois Library 
School. After holding library positions in Colo- 
rado, Kansas, and Nebraska, Miss Hostetter 
joined the American Library Association head- 
quarters staff in Chicago in 1925. In 1928 she 
was appointed executive assistant of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship, and from 1932 
until her retirement in 1955 she served as sec- 


retary of the Board. 


NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT MEDALS . 
The Newbery and Caldecott Medals were 


presented at the annual dinner on June 23 at 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel. Mrs. Elizabeth 
George Speare won the Newbery Medal; Bar- 
bara Cooney the Caldecott Medal. See the 
article on these awards beginning on page 309 
of the April 1959 ALA Bulletin. 


Joun CorroN DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS 


Twenty-four libraries were honored by John 
Cotton Dana Publicity Awards granted jointly 
by the Wilson Library Bulletin of New York 
and the American Library Association through 
the public relations section of ALA's Library 
Administration Division. 

Presentation. of the framed citations for 





Evelyn R. Sickels 
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thirteen awards, two special awards, and nine 
honorable mentions was made by Howard 
Haycraft, president of The Н. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, on June 25, at a tea given by the Wilson 
Company in the Palladian Room of the Shore- 
ham Hotel. 

Serapbooks showing a cross section of the 
year's publicity were submitted as entries by 
88 libraries, Marie D. Loizeaux, editor of Wil- 
son Library Bulletin, reported. Entries were 
received from 26 states and 37 overseas li- 
braries, largely Air Force Base libraries. These 
scrapbooks will be available for circulation to 
other groups or individual libraries through 
the headquarters library of the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The award winners were: 


Public libraries up to 25,000 population: 
Cairo, Georgia, Public Library. Honorable 
Mention: T. B. Scott Free Library, Merrill, 
Wisconsin. 

Public libraries between 25,000 and 100,000 
population: Columbia, Missouri, Public 14. 
brary. Honorable Mention: Orange, New Jer- 
sey, Public Library. 

County libraries between 25,000 and 
100,000 population: Greenwood, South Caro- 
lina, City and County Public Library. Special 
Award: Boonslick Regional Library, Sedalia, 
Missouri. Honorable Mention: Bay County Li- 
brary, Panama City, Florida. 

Public and county libraries between 100,000 
and 200,000 population: Glendale, California, 
Public Library. Honorable Mention: Cuyahoga 
County Public Library, Cleveland. 

Public libraries over 500,000 population: 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; Dallas 
Public Library. 

College libraries: Brooklyn College Library. 

School libraries: Banks High School Li. 
brary, Birmingham. 

Air force libraries: Johnson Base Library, 
Headquarters, 6041st Air Base Group, APO 
904, San Francisco. Brookley Air Force Li- 
brary, Mobile, Alabama; Clark Air Base Li- 
brary, -6200th Air Base Group, APO 74, San 
Francisco. Special Award: Fifth Air Force 
Library Service Center, APO 323, San Fran- 
cisco. Honorable Mention: Chanute Air. Force 
Base Library, Illinois; Kessler Air Force Base 


Library, Mississippi; Elmendorf Air Force 
Base Library, APO 942, Seattle. 

Army libraries: Special services libraries: 
Fort Gordon, Georgia. Honorable Mention: 
Post Library, Fort Lee, Virginia. 

Veteran administration centers: Minneapo- 
lis V.A. Hospital Library. Honorable Men- 
tion: Perry Point, Maryland, V.A. Hospital 
Library. 


FREDERIC С. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP: THUS- 
NELDA SCHMIDT 


Thusnelda Schmidt of Pittsburgh was 
awarded the 1959 Melcher Scholarship for 
study in children’s librarianship. This an- 
nouncement was made June 23 at a meeting of 
the Children’s Services Division. 

The award of $750 was established in 1957 
by the Children’s Services Division to honor 
Frederic G. Melcher, president of the R. R. 
Bowker Co., for his contributions to the field 
of children’s books and children’s libraries. 
Contributions from librarians, publishers, and 
other friends of children’s books created the 
Melcher Scholarship fund. 

Miss Schmidt, who has been librarian in 
the Colfax Elementary School in Pittsburgh 
since 1937, will take a sabbatical leave from 
September 1959 to June 1960 to attend Car- 
negie Library School in Pittsburgh. She was 
graduated from Iowa Wesleyan, Mt. Pleasant, 
in 1932 and has taken evening and summer 
courses at the University of Pittsburgh. 


GROLIER-AMERICANA SCHOLARSHIPS 
The third annual Grolier-Americana Schol. 


arships in School Librarianship went to the 
Department of Library Science, Montana State 
College, Bozeman, and the Library School, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, June 
25, at a meeting of the Ámerican Association 
of School Librarians. 

Two scholarships of $1000 each are awarded 
every year for the professional education of 
school librarians—one to a graduate library 
school, the other to a school of library educa- 
tion offering an undergraduate program. Two 
schools of library education are selected from 
those applying, on the basis of demonstrated 
need for scholarships in school librarianship, 
scope of library education programs for school 
librarians, and the geographic locations of the 
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institutions. Áccording to the terms of the 
award, the institutions should be in different 
parts of the country. Selection of students to 
receive the scholarships is left to the discre- 
tion of the schools. 


E. P. DurroN-JouN MACRAE AWARD: RICHARD 
L. DARLING 


Richard L. Darling, assistant professor of 
library service, Montana State University 
(Missoula), received the annual $1000 E. P. 
Dutton-John Macrae Award for the Advance- 
ment of Library Service to Children and Young 
People on Tuesday, June 23, at the Second 
General Session of the conference. Sara H. 
Wheeler, assistant professor, School of Librar- 
ianship, University of Washington, Seattle, is 
chairman of the award committee. The award 
was established in 1952 by the E. P. Dutton 
Company, honoring two former presidents of 
the publishing firm. 


Mr. Darling teaches children's literature and 
library work with children in the School of 
Education, Montana State University. He will 
use the fellowship to support, in different sec- 
tions of Montana, a series of workshops on 
storytelling and other children's services in 
public libraries. The workshops will be planned 
for untrained or partly trained children’s li- 
brarians and will be carried out in cooperation 
with the Montana State Library Extension 
Commission during the academic year 1959- 
60. 

The program purposes to determine present 
library services for children in Montana in 
order to plan for improvement of these serv- 
ices and to prcvide minimal instruction for 
improved library services to children in Mon- 
tana. Mr. Darling expects to work toward the 
development of a pattern which may be ар- 
plied to the development of library services to 
children in other states. eee 





INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 
CIRCULATION 


This Index is compiled by the University of Illi- 
nois Library School and is based on monthly 
circulation reports from 39 public libraries which 
are known to constitute a representative sample 
of all United States Public Libraries in cities 
of over 25,000 (1950) population. Each index 
value is the median of the 39 libraries! per- 
centages found when their current circulation 
figure is divided by their own circulation figure 
for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939). 


TABLE 1. ANNUAL INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 39 
AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 1939-57 (1939 = 100) 





Per Cent Per Cent 
Index Value Sede dul Adult 
Fiction Nonfiction 
1939 100 33 46 21 
1940 98 31 48 21 
1941 90 34 44 22 
1942 80 36 43 21 
1943 75 36 42 22 
1944 75 38 40 22 
1945 75 38 40 22 
1946 16 38 39 23 
1947 16 42 35 23 
1948 76 42 35 23 
1949 82 45 32 23 
1950 85 44 31 25 
1951 86 44 30 26 
1952 89 49 27 24 
1953 92 49 27 24 
1954 102 50 26.5 23.5 
1955 103 50 27 23 
1956 110 50 26 24 
1957 114 51 25 24 
1958 119 51 24 25 


TABLE 2. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 39 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1957—59 
(CORRESPONDING QUARTER OF 1939 = 1CO) 


1957 
Jan.- Apr.- July- 
Mar. June Sept. 
Index Value............ 102 106 119 
Per Cent Juvenile. ...... 51 52 45 
Per Cent Adult Fiction... 24 24 32 
Per Cent Adult Nonfction| 25 24 23 





1958 1959 
Oct.- Jan~ | Apr— | July- | Oct.- || Jan- 
Dec. Mar June Sept. Dec. || Mar.. 
116 113 128 119 122 123 
52 50 52 47 50 48 
24 24 24 .30 24 24 
24 26 24 23 26 28 


Nore: Some of these percentages are based on reports from 32 to 39 libraries, since not all 39 libraries are 


able to supply al! the needed data. 
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These outstanding fifty titles portray the common man of all our early American 


ANDY JACKSON hy Polly Angell 

BACK OF BEYOND hy George Franklin 

THE BELLS OF CARMEL hy Edith Blackburn 
BIG BRIDGE TO BROOKLYN by Frances Browin 
THE BIG COUNTRY һу Edward Herron 
CAPTIVE ISLAND hy August Derleth 

CAPTURED WORDS hy Frances Browin 

THE CHALLENGERS hy Jo Lundy 

CHEROKEE STRIP by Aileen Fisher 

COONSKIN FOR A GENERAL hy Alma В. Weber 
COUNTRY OF THE HAWK by August Derleth 


. COWMAN'S KINGDOM by Edmund Collier 


DAY OF GLORY hy Philip Spencer 

DE SOTO: CHILD OF THE SUN by Wm. Steele 
EMPIRE OF FUR by August Derleth 

THE FIGHTING QUAKER by Frank Latham 

A FLAG. FOR LAFITTE by Frederick Lane: 
FIRST ADMIRAL by Frederick Lane 

GRAY BONNETS hy Slater Brown 

GRAY RIDERS ћу Manly Wellman 

THE GREATEST ADVENTURE hy Frederick Lane 
GREEN GROWS THE PRAIRIE hy Charlie Simon 
HOMESTEAD OF THE FREE hy Aileen Fisher 
JED SMITH: TRAIL BLAZER by Frank B. Latham 
KING OF THE CLIPPERS by Edmund Collier 


SEND ORDERS OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO: 


forefathers as the real heroes, who with courage, vision and perserverance molded 
this great land of ours into the world's greatest-democracy. 

These high interest level and low vocabulary books are ideal for the slow reader 
as well as the advanced. 

Especially directed to children between the ages of 10-16, grades 4-10, these 
books make excellent supplementary reading for a broad curriculum area. 

Each is attractively bound in sturdy library bindings. Only $81.50 for fifty titles. 
$1.75 each if you order individual titles. 


LAND OF GRAY GOLD by August Derleth 

THE LAW OR THE GUN by Frank Latham 

LET THE MOON'GO BY by Emma Sterne $ 
LITTLE GIANT OF SCHENECTADY by D. Markey 
LONG BLACK SCHOONER hy Emma Sterne 
THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER hy Frederick Lane 
MARK TWAIN hy Blaise Lane 

MEDALS FOR MORSE by Jean Latham 

MEN OF FLIGHT by Charles Verrall 

ONE BIT OF LAND hy Edith Blackburn 
OVER-MOUNTAIN BOY hy Wm. Steele 
PASSAGE TO TEXAS by Iris Vinton 

РАТ & THE IRON HORSE hy Polly Angell 
PRINTER'S DEVIL by Emma Sterne 

RETURN OF THE ALASKAN hy Edward Herron 
RIVER OF GOLD hy Clifford Cheshire 

SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY by Wilbur Granberg 
STORY OF ELI WHITNEY Бу Jean Latham 
TIMBER! by Aileen Fisher 

WAGON WHEELS hy Wm. Breyfogle 
WATCHTOWERS AND DRUMS by Emma Sterne 
WHEAT WON'T WAIT by Adele Nathan 
WILDCAT, THE SEMINOLE by Electa Clark 
WINDS OF CHANGE by Rhoda Wyngard 

WITH SWORD AND PEN by Bradford Smith 


1024 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 1, lilinais 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


HEROES or AMERICA SERIES 
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FRANCIS BERGAN 


e By CHARLES Е. GosNELL, librarian of the New 
York State Library and assistant commissioner of 
the New York State Education Department. 


The Honorable Francis Bergan is a public- 
spirited judge with a literary bent. Libraries 
rank high among his many interests; he has 
served them in official capacities and worked 
in the vineyard to promote their growth and 
betterment. 

His early training was in the law. He was 
born in Albany, New York, April 20, 1902. 
He took his LL.B. degree from Union Uni- 
versity in 1923, and A.B. from Siena College 
in 1946, and LL.D. in 1949. In 1924 he was 
admitted to the New York State Bar. For four 
years preceding he was a newspaper reporter, 
specializing in coverage of the New York State 
Legislature. 

Justice Bergan was assistant to the minority 
leader in the New York Assembly, 1927-29, and 
was elected judge of the Albany City Court in 
1929. He served as special assistant attorney 
general of New York State in 1931-32. In 
1935 he was elected justice of the New York 
Supreme Court for the term ending 1949, was 
appointed to the appellate division in 1949 
and redesignated in 1955. 

In 1938 Justice Bergan was appointed to 
the Board of Trustees of the Albany Public 
Library and has been president of that board 
since 1947. He has been an active member of 
the executive committee of the Friends of the 
Library group since it was formed in 1948. 
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His keen, analytical mind, his leadership, 
and accomplishments have been significant 
contributions to community progress. After 
serving as president of the Albany Public Li- 
brary Board of Trustees his interest broad- 
ened to include all the libraries of the state. 
He is a charter member of the Library Trus- 
tees Foundatior of New York State, of which 
he was president from 1953-54, and chairman, 
1954-56. His wise guidance has been of para- 
mount influence in the foundation’s outstand- 
ing achievements, primarily in the field of ex- 
tension of county and regional systems. • 

A member of the New York Library Asso- 
ciation, he has attended and addressed con- 
ference sessions. Following the 1952 ALA con- 
ference in New York City, he served as co- 
ordinator of the workshop tour of the state’s 
larger units of service, actually taking the trip 
himself. 

In 1956 he was appointed chairman of the 
Commissioner of Education’s Committee on 
Public Library Service. This 29-member com- 
mittee, composed of library trustees, librari- 
ans, educators, and leading citizens, was called 
upon to review and evaluate library service in 
New York State and to make recommendations 
for its improvement and extension. Under the 
chairmanship of Justice Bergan, the work of 
the committee has resulted in several proposed 
amendments to the Education Law with re- 
spect to the establishment of libraries and li- 
brary systems, state aid appropriations and a 
repeal of certain obsolete sections of the law. 

Calm, unhurried, with a quiet sense of hu- 
mor, Justice Bergan somehow finds time to 
serve as trustee of the Dudley Observatory, 
Albany; as vize president of the Albany Hos- 
pital Board o2 Governors since 1952; and on 
the Board of Trustees of the Russell Sage Jun- 
ior College of Albany. He contributes articles to 
legal publications and speaks before clubs and 
organizations. Most recently he served as chair- 
man of the National Library Week Cqmmittee 
for New York State, organizing a splendid 
state-wide committee. Research on the life of 
General Philip Henry Sheridan, Albany native, 
is a private project allied to his special read- 
ing interest, Civil War history. ecc 
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ALAN NEIL SCHNEIDER 
e By CLARENCE R. GRAHAM, librarian of the 


Louisville Free Public Library and a past-presi- 
dent of the American Library Association. 


Alan Neil Schneider was born in Louisville, 
where his father was executive manager of the 
local credit men's association. He was gradu- 
ated salutatorian of his class from Louisville 
Male High School and received an A.B. degree 
from DePauw University. There he was elected 
to membership in Phi Beta Kappa, again rank- 
ing second in the graduating class. 

In 1942 Mr. Schneider received an LL.B. 
degree from Harvard Law School, where he was 
a member of the board of editors of the Har- 
vard Law School Record. During World War 
II he served in the navy for four and one- 
half years, more than two of them overseas. 
At the end of the war he returned to inactive 
duty with the rank of lieutenant commander. 

Follewing his navy service Mr. Schneider 
began the practice of law in Louisville in 1947. 
During that year he was admitted to the Bar 
of Kentucky and to the Bar of Federal Courts 
and was appointed public relations director of 
the city of Louisville. Two years later he was 
reappointed to that position with additional 
duties as administrative assistant to the mayor. 
Since 1950 he has been assistant city attorney 
and special counsel for utility affairs for Louis- 
ville. 

Despite a career in government service and 
his private practice, Mr. Schneider has given 
time to a wide range of other activities. Árti- 
cles by him have appeared in the Harvard Law 
School Record, the Kentucky Bar Journal, and 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. He is a member 
of eighteen associations and organizations and 
is on the board of directors or is a trustee of 
eleven. One of his major interests for many 
years has been the public library. It is his sig- 
nificant contributions to public libraries in 
general and to the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary in particular that have earned for him 
the honor of a Trustee Citation. 

Appointed to the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary Board of Trustees in 1947, Mr. Schneider 
quickly became, and has since remained, one 


of its most active and valued members. His 





service as a trustee has been characterized by 
his strong support of progressive library serv- 
ice. He believes sincerely that the public li- 
brary, if it is to live and grow in importance, 
must keep pace with mass communication by 
providing all the materials needed for self- 
education and self-improvement. He has been 
a member of the executive committee of the 
board, chairman of special committees relat- 
ing to leasehold property, and since April 1954 
has been chairman of the finance committee. 
In this capacity Mr. Schneider has advised the 
board on financial as well as legal matters, and 
in 1956 did much to secure a substantial salary 
increase for the entire library staff. He has 
been untiring in his efforts to obtain budget 
increases for library service from the city of 
Louisville and from Jefferson County. 

Mr. Schneider has also been an active par- 
ticipant in trustee affairs—state, regional, and 
national. He is president-elect of the American 
Association of Library Trustees, was one of 
the founders and is currently president of the 
Kentucky Library Trustees Association; also 
one of the organizers of Kentucky’s first Gov- 
ernor’s Conference for Library Trustees. eee 
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Wisconsin Congressmen and librarians photographed at lunch in the Mayflower Hotel on June 25, during the 
Washington Conference. Beginning near left and circling the table: H. Vail Deale, librarian of the Beloit Col- 
lege Library; Senator Alexander Wiley; Gertrude R. Thurow, librarian of the LaCrosse Public Library; Con- 
gressman Robert W. Kastenmeier; S. Janice Kee, secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission and 
president of the American Association of State Libraries, which sponsored. the luncheon jointly with the Gov- 
ernmental Relations Section of the Library Administration Division; Congressman Melvin К. Laird; Edith 
Dudgeon, librarian of the Wisconsin Rapids Public Library; Mrs. Phyllis Krueger of the West Allis Public 
Library; К. Paul Bartolini of the Milwaukee Public Library; and Congressman Henry S. Reuss. 





Photographed at the International Relations Round Table Hospitality Eooth in the Shoreham Hotel (left to 
right): Emma Skinner, formerly director of library service at U. S. Information Center, Madras, now staff 
member USIA, Information Center Services, Bibliographic Division; Heera Kapasi, member of the staff of 
U. S. Information Center, New Delhi, on her way home from a year of graduate study at Western Michigan 
University, where she received her master’s degree in library science; Ruth Krueger, director of library service, 
U. S. Information Center, Calcutta; Kamla Kurup, librarian from Madras now studying at the University of 
Minnesota; Elizabeth G. Robb, formerly director of library service, U. S. Information Centers, Calcutta and 
New Delhi, now staff member USIA, ICS/Bibliographic Division; Mrs. Olive B. Price, USIA, ICS, Program 
Officer for Information Centers in India; Meera Bai, librarian from Madras, now studying at Denison Univer- 
sity. 
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Progress in interlibrary cooperation: 4 


Comrie» by the Committee on Interlibrary 
Cooperation of ALA’s Resources and Technical 
Services Division, this column is an attempt to 
bring together little-known published and un- 
published material in the field of library co- 
operation. Information on items to be in- 
cluded should be sent to George N. Hartje, 
Committee on Interlibrary Cooperation, Pub- 
lic Library, Olive at 13th Street, St. Louis 3. 

1. Committee meeting. The Committee on 
Interlibrary Cooperation met during the re- 
cent ALA conference in Washington, D.C. 
New chairman of the committee is Robert E. 
Kingery, chief of the preparations division of 


the New York Public Library. 


2. Congressional Hearings on Microfilm. 
Concerned with the delay and the incomplete- 
ness of the microfilm copies of the Congres- 
sional hearings furnished by their supplier, 
the New York Public Library has reached an 
agreement with University Microfilms where- 
by the library will film the hearings, complete 
and without delay, and sell the copies to Uni- 
versity Microfilms for distribution. 


3. Cooperative microfilming of official ga- 
zettes. The New York Public Library in co- 
operation with the United Nations Library is 
undertaking a comprehensive program of col- 
lecting and filming official gazettes. The UN 
Library will obtain complete files which the 
New York Public Library will film at periodic 
intervals, making a master negative and a posi- 
tive. Both copies will be housed at the New 
York Public Library and the positive will be 
used by both libraries. Libraries needing cur- 
rent issues of gazettes can either order photo- 
stat or microfilm copy from the New York 
Public Library, thereby relieving libraries of 
the need for collecting current issues. Libraries 
wishing to retain complete microfilm files of 
official gazettes may place a standing order 


with the New York Public Library. The New 


York Public Library photographic service 
gives a rough estimate of $604.50 annually as 
the cost for a positive microfilm of the current 
gazettes of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Panama, Peru, and Vene- 
zuela, according to a circular transmitted by 
the Foreign Official Gazette Committee of the 
Association of Research Libraries. The com- 
mittee is further attempting to ascertain the 
number of libraries willing to subscribe to a 
service at approximately $35.00 a year, prob- 
ably at the Midwest Inter-Library Center, per- 
mitting microfilm positive to be borrowed by 
subscribers from a central deposit collection. 


4. Farmington Plan. The proceedings of the 
Conference on the Farmington Plan, held at 
International House, University of Chicago, in 
January 1959 under the auspices of ARL, are 
now available in the Minutes of the Fifty-sec- 
ond Meeting of the Association of Research Li- 
braries. Copies are available from William S. 
Dix, Princeton University, executive secretary 
of. ARL, at $2.00 a copy to nonmembers of 
ARL. 


5. National Union Catalog of Manuscript 
Collections. ALA delegates who visited the De- 
scriptive Cataloging Division of the Library of 
Congress had an opportunity to see the first 
printed cards resulting from this project. Oth- 
ers can see samples of the cards and a brief 
description of the project in the Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin, June 22, 1959, 
pages 347-349. A fuller historical description 
may be found in the same publication, De- 
cember 29, 1958, pages 714-715. 


6. State Libraries. Summary Proceedings of 
the Assembly of State Librarians held at the 
Library of Congress, November 12-14, 1958, 
is now available free in multiple copies from 
the Exchange and Gift Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
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7. California. A clipping from the New Y ork 
Times of March 15, 1959, announces that the 
Jesuit-controlled University of San Francisco 
has offered to take over the famed Sutro Li- 
brary, presently owned by the state but housed 
in the San Francisco Public Library. Lack of 
care and storage facilities have caused this 
great library to deteriorate. Under the pro- 
posed plan the 100,000 volumes of the Sutro 
Library would remain the property of the state 
library system and be staffed by state person- 
nel but would be housed in the University Li- 
brary and open to the public free of charge. 


8. Cincinnati metropolitan area. Union List 
of Scientific and Technical Publications of the 
Libraries of Cincinnati and Vicinity has been 
published by the Cincinnati chapter of SLA. 
Copies are available at $10.00 from Roberta 
Andrews, librarian, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, Occupational Health Field Headquarters, 
1014 Broadway, Cincinnati 10. 


9, Detroit. The Joint Acquisition Committee 
of the Detroit Public Library and Wayne State 
University by Katherine G. Harris appears in 
the Stechert-Hafner Book News, May 1959, 
pages 109-111. Miss Harris, director, reference 
services division, Detroit Public Library, de- 
scribes the concrete steps taken in Detroit to- 
ward “cooperation.” Samples of the patron 
referral slip mentioned in the article may be 
obtained from her. 


10. England. The status of one phase of co- 
operation (communication) among the public 
libraries in England is discussed by Donald 
Davinson in Automation and Inter-Library 
Co-operation appearing in the Library Asso- 
ciation Record for March 1959, pages 65-66. 

Holland. The same field is covered in rela- 
tion to the situation in Holland by G. Schuur- 
mans Stekhoven’s article, The Linking of Li- 
braries with the Aid of Teleprinters, appearing 
in the Library Association Record, June 1959, 
pages 149-155. The article itself is adapted 
from Board of Trade Library Translation Serv- 
ice 1201/58/DAC/Dutch, an extract from Bib- 
liotheekleven, February 1958, pages 29-45. 


11. Indiana. On November б, 1959, the col- 
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lege and university section of the Indiana Li- 
brary Association will present a panel discus- 
sion program on College and University Li- 
brary Cooperaticn in Indiana. The panel is to 
consider cooperation at several levels and will 
include a public librarian who is responsible 
for college and university adult education pro- 
grams in his area, a university librarian, a 
college librarian, and the state librarian. The 
following have agreed to serve on the panel: 
Harold F. Brigham, Victor A. Schaefer, Vila 
Deubach, and Ralph A. Van Handel. 


12. Nebraska. Six college libraries in Ne- 
braska have started a Union List of Periodicals. 
The first report was made at the first annual 
meeting of college libraries at Kearney, Ne- 
braska, April 4, 1959. The holdings of four of 
these colleges show 194 titles held by only one 
library. It is planned to continue this project 
and to establish a card file in each of the co- 
operating libraries. This Union List is a proj- 
ect of the college and university section of the 
Nebraska Library Association. 


13. St. Louis. Cooperative Acquisition in St. 
Louis appears in the June 1959 issue of the 
Missouri Library Association Quarterly. The 
article on pages 56-60 describes the efforts, 
achievements, and present status of coopera- 
tion between the St. Louis Public Library, St. 
Louis University Library, and Washington 
University Library. 


14. Southern Asia. The Conference on Amer- 
ican Library Resources on Southern Asia held 
at the Library of Congress, November 19-22, 
1957, produced eight working papers. Coop- 
erative Selection and Acquisitions, with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Farmington Plan and 
Microfilming. by Herman H. Fussler, Univer- 
sity of Chicazo, is paper number 7, which de- 
tails sixteen points affecting all cooperative 
plans. Multilith copies of the working paper 
are available free until the supply is exhausted, 
from Horace I. Peleman, chief, Orientation 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. The eight papers will also be published in 
the Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, 
commencing with the March 1959 issue. eee 
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МА. 
Guides to 
Young 
Adult 
Reading 


American 
Library 
Association 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


Richer by Asia 


Describes in detail 80 adult books abcut Asia 
selected for their appeal to teen-agers and their con- 
tribution to an understanding of Asia. Emphasizes 
passages that are effective in presenting the books to 
readers, in book talks and discussion programs. Also 
includes a bibliography for discussion leaders, 
sources for films and free and inexpensive materials, 
chapters on program planning, an outline for a dis- 
cussion program, and sample book talks. Prepared 
by a Committee of the Young Adult Services 
Division for use as a handbook for their Asia 
project. 


/2 pages, paper, $1.25 


Book Bait 


Presents nearly 100 adult titles of high quality which 
in practice have an immediate appeal for teen-agers. 
Detailed notes on each title point the way to effec- 
tive presentation, individual reading guidance, and 
indicate related titles. Ed. by Elinor Walker. 


96 pages, paper, $1.25 


Patterns in Reading 


An annotated list of books for young people by Jean 
Roos which lists over 1400 titles arranged in over 
100 patterns of interest to help young people follow 
their own interests through the best of fiction and 
non-fiction. 


144 pages, paper, $2.00 
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THE RIDDLE OF 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM 


aroslav ims 


greatest good for the Christian faith 
and Christian living among all people. 


In this honest analysis and 
appreciation of the Roman 
Catholic church, Dr. Pelikan 
surveys how modern Roman 
Catholicism evolved, discusses 
its central practices and teach- 
ings, and explores some areas 
of common interest in which 
we may be able to realize fully 
the church of Jesus Christ on 
earth. 

Everyone who truly desires 
a deeper understanding of 
Roman Catholicism and its 
relationship to non-Roman 
Christianity will want to add 
this important book to his 


NS 


- 


e 


library. 


$4 


JAROSLAV PELIKAN, an 
outszanding scholar, author, 
and lecturer, is professor of 
historical theology, the Fed- 
erated "Theological Faculty, 
the University of Chicago. A 
young Lutheran minister, Dr. 
Pelixan also serves on the edi- 
torial staff of The Journal of 
Religion. 

Particularly well known for 
his co-editorship of the widely- 
acclaimed Luthers Works, he 
is also co-author of the script 
for the movie "Martin Lu- 
ther" and is Departmental 
Edi-or for Religion of Ency- 


| clopaedia Britannica. 





KKK KEE 


Previous Abingdon Award Winners 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD by John Bright Cloth, $3.75; Apex paperbound, $1.25 
PRAYER AND THE COMMON LIFE by Georgia Harkness $3 
HERE | STAND by Roland Bainton Clo-h, $4.75; Apex paperhound, $1.75 


А а —À——À € nea 


„———-—; rn 


ABINGDON PRESS Nashville 2, Tennessee 
In Canada: G. В. Welch Company, Ltd., Toranto 
In Australasia: Thomas €. Lothian, Melbourne 
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. THE HEADQUARTERS STAFF AND ALA PROGRAMS 


The effects which the size of the ALA head- 
quarters staff and the available office space have 
on the Association's programs are not often dis- 
cussed, yet obviously they are closely related. 
Part of a recent report by Eleanor Phinney, 
executive secretary of the Adult Services Di- 
vision, brings out some of these relationships in 
spectfic terms. 


It should be pointed out that a number of 
the new projects which are being submitted to 
the Board of Directors at the annual conference 
have come from outside the division and the 
Ássociation and consequently are unexpected 
and unsolicited additions to the division's pro- 
gram. This is not said as a reflection on their 
potential value but simply to bring out the 
problems that they present. It is urged that the 
directors give thought to the ways in which the 
division can keep a balance between planned and 
unforeseen activities in its program. 

The promise, for example, of considerably 
more activity in the field of materials will 
necessitate some further priority-setting, if pres- 


ent programs are to continue to have even mini- 
mal support by staff in the headquarters office. 
Uncovering additional resources among the mem- 
bership can be a major contribution of the 
directors, and this plus recruiting to the division 
should be a major responsibility of the entire 
membership. 

From the headquarters standpoint, although 
the time of the division staff has been cut by 
one-third, the work of the division has entailed 
an increasingly heavy amount of planning and 
correspondence, much increased, of course, by 
the special programing for this conference. In 
order to meet pressing deadlines, reports have 
been neglected and division business delayed. Re- 
quests for additions to staff have been dis- 
couraged until headquarters reorganization can 
be completed. In any case, there is at present 
literally no place to put further additions to 
staff. Consequently, some proposed division ac- 
tivity may have to be postponed until it can be 
more efficiently handled in an adequate head- 
quarters building. #00 





Welcome addition їо any library! 


THE 
SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 








The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs-—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds, Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


s 


if yov're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save ifs own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Room 1401 
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Immediately Visible . . . 
Life Size Record of 
Book Charge 











Automatic 
Creation of 
Overdue 
Notices 
No Typing 


Automatic Counting 
and Breaking Down 
of Circulation Figures 


AUTOMATIC BOOK CHARGING SYSTEM 


The most efficient transaction slip charging system now in use . . . minimizing 
all phases of circulation to a few simple steps . . . right through *o the sending of overdues. 


No waiting for film to be devised ens eye-straining scanning — 
No typing of overdues. Circulations are counted and broken down automatically. 


You can start using BRODAC with no changeover in book cards or 
drastic change in your present system. W-ite for complete data file. 


Dept. АЎ! Pno Dart INDUSTRIES 


56 EARL STREET, NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY е 1888 SO. SEPULVEDA ELVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED, 909 PAPE AVENUE, TORONTO 6, ONTARIO, CANADA 








LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^о емо" BOOKS 


Our record af 35 rears success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate ченге. Puan: 
eoliectors, agents, and others. In the hook fie 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF KANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge, No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S, Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
hook you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND QUARACINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS 


FREE on REQUEST 


ыа GENERAL CATALOG 


100 PAGES 





CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


Also available. 
50 supplementary catalogs covering 50 





subjects. Partial list given on outside 
back cover of general catalog. 


COLLEGE 


$1 per set. 2" capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 13/7 manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & size per set. Reusable adhesive 


$1/pack. O-der by mail or write for free 
samples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. е 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 274 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


BOOK CO. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO Dept W 





KL . MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 


MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES INCLUDED 
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ADULT SERVICES 


by Mildred T. Stibitz 


New orrICERS of the Adult Services Division 
are: president, Margaret Fulmer, Whittier 
(Calif.) Public Library; vice president and 
president-elect, Margaret Monroe, Graduate 
School of Library Service, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick (N.J.); secretary, Dorothy 
Naughton, Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
Madison; director, 1959-62, Wallace J. Bonk, De- 
partment of Library Science, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor; ALA Council member, John 
Stratton, Oklahoma State University Library, 
Stillwater. 
NOTABLE BOOKS 


The assignment of the Notable Books project 
to the ASD made necessary a consideration of 
the purposes and practices of the project. The 
statement adopted by the ASD Board in June is 
a codification and revision of previous state- 
ments: 

THE PURPOSE OF THE LIST 


The annual list of notable books is compiled for 
use by the general reader and librarians who work 
with adult readers. Its purpose is to call attention to 
those works issued during the year which through 
literary excellence, informational value and impor- 
tance, or skill in exposition are regarded as excep- 
tionally worth-while additions to the world of books. 


THE CRITERIA FOR SELECTION 


On the basis of the above purpose, the following 
criteria for books to be included in the list were es- 
tablished: 

l. Each book should be genuinely meritorious in 
terms of et least two of the following: literary ex- 
cellence, factual correctness, sincerity and honesty of 
presentation, skill in the presentation of specialized 
knowledge to the general reader, importance in his- 
torical context. 

2. Each book should represent a distinct con- 
tribution either to literature or to knowledge for the 
general adult reader. 

*3. Each book should be published during the year 

covered, ard may include materials previously pub- 
lished in reriodical or other form, new editions of 
books which in revised or extended form achieve 
notability beyond their previous status, or anthologies 
which have drawn together outstanding portions of 
previous publications. 

4. The follewing types of books should be ex- 


cluded: the purely diversional or entertaining, the 
transitory in popularity or interest, the scholarly 
book of limited range or the book requiring highly 
specialized knowledge for its use, 

5. Books should not be excluded solely on the 
basis of their unsuitability for younger readers. The 
list is for the mature. 


THE TIMING OF THE LIST 

The list includes books published between Decem- 
ber 15 of one year and December 15 of the next. 
This is to avoid accidental omissions from an other- 
wise "dead" publishing period. 

The Notable Books Council including new ap- 
pointees for the subsequent year, should hold their 
final meeting on the list at the ALA Midwinter Meet- 
ing in Chicago. At the close of this meeting, the list 
should be in final form. 

The list should be released first to the ALA Bul- 
letin and the Booklist and Subscription Books Bul- 
letin for March publication. Advance copies will be 
sent to the library press with a release date of 
March 1. 

The ‘statement also includes a section on the 
composition of the Notable Books Council, which 
points out that council members can now be 
drawn from types of libraries not previously 
represented. 


PRINTING THE NOTABLE BOOKS LIST 


A change in recent practice took place this 
year when the ASD Board of Directors voted to 
accept the offer of the ALA Publishing Depart- 
ment to handle the publication of the Notable 
Books list in leaflet form. For some time, dis- 
satisfaction with the appearance and handling of 
the list by Library Products, Inc., had been in- 
creasing, culminating with a serious error in 
printing the list in 1958. 

It was agreed by the ASD board and the Pub- 
lishing Department that the latter would handle 
the list on an experimental basis and with the 
understanding that lists would not be imprinted 
with the names of individual libraries. 

Comments on the change will be welcomed by 
the president of the division and by the chair- 
man of the 1959 Notable Books Council, Louise 
Keller, Bowen Branch Library, 3648 West Ver- 
nor Highway, Detroit. 


PARTICIPATING LIBRARIES CHOSEN 


The list of forty libraries which will partici- 
pate in nominating titles for the Notable Books 
list is now complete. The ten libraries which will 
serve from 1959 to 1962 are: Chicago Public Li- 
brary; Davenport (Iowa) Public Library; De- 
troit Public Library; Idaho State College Li- 
brary, Pocatello; Louisiana State Library, Baton 
Rouge; Montclair, (N.J.) Free Public Library; 
New Haven (Conn.) Free Public Library; Olin 
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Memorial Library, Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town (Conn.) ; Savannah (Ga.) Public Library. 

Тһе libraries concluding their term in 1961 
are: Louisville Public Library; Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library; Philadelphia Free Library; Base 
Library, Riehards-Gebaur Air Force Base 
(Mo.); Richmond (Calif.) Public Library; St. 
Louis Public Library; San Diego Public Library; 
Area Library Depot, U. S. Sixth Army. Presidio 
of San Francisco; Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, Madison. 

Libraries with terms ending in 1960 are: Bos- 
ton Public Library; Rosenberg Library, Galves- 
ton (Tex.) ; New York Public Library; Oakland 
Public Library; Phoenix (Ariz.) Public Library; 
Library Ássociation of Portland (Ore.] ; Topeka 
(Kan.) Public Library; Wichita City Library. 

Serving their final year in 1959 are these li- 
braries: Albuquerque (N.M.) Public Library; 
Buffalo and Erie County (N.Y.) Public Library; 
Publie Library of Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County (N.C.); Cuyahoga County Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland; Dallas Public Library; Long 
Beach (Calif.) Public Library; Miami Public 
Library; Omaha Public Library: Tacoma 
(Wash.) Public Library. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE BUSINESS 
Other business of the ASD was carried for- 


foreign 
out-of-prints 


ward at the Washington Conference by the 
board of directors and various committees. A 
leaflet to explain the activities of the division 
to prospective members was prepared by a 
group working with Gertrude Thurow, chairman 
of the Membership Committee. It is now ready 
for distribution at library meetings. 

The board approved a project to develop con- 
tinuing labor-—library cooperation submitted by 
the Special Projects Committee. The proposal 
was developed by the ASD Joint Committee on 
Library Service to Labor Groups and would ne- 
cessitate a request for funds from foundations 


or other sources. Grants would be given selected - 


libraries to develop special work with labor 
groups in their communities. The proposal now 
goes to the ALA Executive Board. 

The board alsc approved participation by the 
Adult Services Division with a number of other 
ALA divisions in a cooperative plan for fol- 
low-up of the White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth scheduled for 1960. The plan 
is based on the regular functions of libraries— 
selection and distribution of materials, work 
with organizations, and sponsorship of discus- 
sion groups. lt was developed at a meeting of 
representatives of the staff of the White House 
Conference and ALA staff members, including 
the ASD executive secretary. есе 


Take advantage of our excellent, free 
searcb services for foreign publications 


и We search for publications in all subject fields from 


Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Latin America and 
all other parts of the world. 


™ Our prices for foreign out-of-print books are the lowest 


possible. 


= We issue frequent, well-organized desiderata lists and 


circulate them widely abroad. 


= Repeated efforts are made to locate titles not readily 


found. 


үг WORLD'S LEAD y 
ee OE. 
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FOUNDED iN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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THAN YOU CAN 
CARRY 


in only 18 inches 
of shelf width with 
Hamilton COMPO stacks 


Hamilton's unique COMPO 


stacks actually double the book Hamilton . . . single source 
for complete library stacks 


Hamilton offers a complete line of li- 


capacity in your present 


library space, yet every book is in brary stacks, study carrells, newspaper 
| and magazine racks plus special cus- 
easy reach. Exclusive tom built units. Write today for free 


drawer-type sliding shelves planning assistance in solving your li- 
brary storage problem. 

let you place books on 

three sides — solves your 

more-books-than-space 


problem. 


IMPERIO amm ЧЕННИНГ A E cem anam Ariete Ming AS H TIERS T A emerat Ai 





LIBRARY STACKS designed and crafted by 


Hamilton 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY • TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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ORIGINAL WHITE S3 
Dealer's Order Copy 


BLUE Dealer's Duplicate Ө) . 
YELLOW L.C. Order Slip : 
PINK Extra Copy for Library or Jobber Qu. 
GREEN For Use in the Library €) 

YELLOW Temporary Catalog Card (Punched) О 


FORMS DESIGNED 


e À brand new book order form, the 
result of consultation with librarians, book 
jobbers and forms designers. Information is 
set up differently from all existing order 
forms — іп the best location for easiest 
ordering and most rapid filling of orders. 


e Overall size is 34" x 534". Sheets 
are interleaved with good quality carbon 
for sharp, clear copies. Forms are available 
in perforated strips of three or four — each 
set individually joined at side. Su2plied plain 
— or with library imprint if desired. 


ih. 
SS 


mo < 


Bro-Dart supplies a complete fine of 
forms for cataloging, charging and 
circulation. Write for catalog. 


FREE Ask for sample of New Six-Part 
Book Order Form 


Dept. A92 
| 5..2 INDUSTRIES 


56 Earl Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 

1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (Canada) Linited — 

909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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A PORTABLE COPYING UNIT with a foolproof photo- 
graphic mind capable of memorizing a page in 
virtually any book in the world has been added: 
to Eastman Kodak Company's popular line of 
Verifax Copiers. 

Over 95 per cent of the book material in any 
library can be copied by the new Verifax Book 
Copying Unit. The unit, designed as a accessory 
for other Verifax Copiers, makes exposure of 
books, magazine pages, or other documents up to 
a maximum siz2 of 815 by 11 inches within ten ` 
to fifteen seconds. The exposed matrix paper is 
then activated to produce copies in any of the 
four Verifax Copiers now on the market. Five, 
dry, long lasting copies are available from the 
single matrix in about one minute and at a cost 
of only 2154 each. 

The new copying accessory is uniquely de- 
signed to assure complete-page copies of the 
most tightly-bound books. A vertical wedge- 
shaped exposure section is a key feature of the 
copying unit. -t copies a full page of text com- 
plete down to the binding. The book is safely 
supported during the exposure to prevent damage 
to the binding. The unit weighing only 13 pounds, 
provided with a carryingcase as optional equip- 
ment, is particularly convenient for copying 
book pages amywhere. The latent, image-keeping 
quality of the Verifax matrix paper allows a 
time lapse of several days between exposure and 
processing, if necessary. 

А major feature of the new copying unit is 
a built-in exposure compensator which reveals 
variations in voltage in any copying location. It 
indicates the correct “їп the field" exposure 
time without trial-and-error processing. 

The vertical exposure section consists of a 
thin-section, metal-faced, sponge-rubber platen 
and a glass-covered lamp bank assembly of twenty 
7-watt lamps. The 1500-hour estimated life of 
each bulb reduces replacements to a minimum. A 
three-wire pcwer cord and a grounding adapter 
are supplied with the unit, which operates on 
105 to 125 volts AC, 50 or 60 cycles. 

List price of the new Verifax Book, Copier is 
$185; that of the canvas carrying case is $7.50. 
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A NEW pegboard clip, molded completely of ny- 
lon, has just been introduced by the Norton 
Laboratories Division of Auburn Plastics, Inc. 
The clip, ideal for fastening photographic or dis- 
play materials to pegboards сап be used by 
photographers, art studios, advertising agencies, 
offices, department stores, libraries, and schools. 

The clip has four molded pegs on the reverse 
side which fit the hole spacing in standard peg- 
boards. The clip is fastened to the board by 
simply pressing the pegs into the holes. Ап offset 
on the face of the clip provides a lip for holding 
the display material to the board. The pegs are 
split and slightly tapered to provide a secure 
fastener. 

For further information write to Norton Lab- 


oratories Division of Auburn Plastics, Inc. 
Lockport, N.Y. 
* 
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Tue Jayo "PrenrECT" automatic bookmark, de- 
signed to keep at all times the reader's place in 
a book, is available-from Unique Items, Dept. 
L9, P.O. Box 45-162, Miami. 

Án unusual feature of the Jayo bookmark is 
that it does not have to be moved from page to 
page as the reader progresses in the book. In 
turning the page the bookmark, with its spring 
action, holds the reader's current page while 
reading and when the book is closed. 

The bookmark is especially useful to librarians 
in displaying books: by using two, one for each 
side, books can be held open for display reading 
without using rubber bands or any other means. 
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A NEW, heavier 144-point Mylar olyester film 
book cover giving 50 per cent extra protection to 
book jackets has been announced by Gaylord 
Bros., Syracuse, N.Y. 

The Mylar film is lined with 25 lb. white 
Kraft paper providing a combination that gives 
extra strength, smoothness, and flexibility that 
permits easy flap folding at the creases of the 
book jacket. The bottom edge of the cover and 
lines are prefolded to keep the edge neater and to 
utilize its full strength. 

Only aix sizes are required to cover all stand- 
ard book sizes, each size being flexible enough to 
cover a range of book heights. There are, how- 
ever, long and extra long sizes available for books 
larger than 16 in. 

Companion items to make covering book 
jackets easier include Gaylord coverboard, tape 
dispenser, and transparent reinforcing tape. А 
brochure on the new book jacket cover may be 
obtained by writing directly to Gaylord Bros., 
Inc., 155 Gifford St., Syracuse 1, N.Y. өөө 


PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 





PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


Mrs. Lura G. Currier, president of the Public 
Library Association, presented the following re- 
port for 1958-59 at the division’s membership 
meeting at the Washington Conference. 


THE EFFORTS of the Public Library Association 
have been concentrated in the vigorous activity 
of the American Association of Library Trustees, 
in consideration of how our association may im- 
plement the new public library standards now 
that they have been established, and in partici- 
pation in the tremendously effective public rela- 
tions campaign epitomized by National Library 
Week. 

The manuscript for “Young Adult Services in 
Public Libraries” has been approved and trans- 
mitted to the ALA Publishing Department. No 
schedule for publication has been announced. 

An informal survey made by the Coordinating 
Committee for Operation Library revealed that, 
despite the reduced status of Operation Library 
in the national Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
there is evidence of effective work by local Jay- 
cees. In some specific instances, the program 
seems to be stronger than ever. A specific recom- 
mendation comes from the chairman of the com- 
mittee to the effect that state library associations 
be encouraged to appoint state chairmen so that 
the PLA committee can have more direct contact 
with the states which are working with their Jay- 
cees. 

The capable and devoted officers of the first 
two years of the PLA engaged in the long, 
arduous task of reorganizing the division, draw- 
ing up its field of responsibility statement, draft- 
ing its bylaws, and completing its structure. It 
remained for this year’s officers to ask probing 
questions as to where we are going and to deter- 
mine to what differences in activities and in the 
philosophy of organizational purpose we would 
have to adjust. We have admitted that we have 
been lost in the forest of reorganization, despite 
the rays of purposeful sunshine we see through 
the trees. 

Perhaps the only real contribution we have 
made is that of admitting to being lost and of 
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halting in our confused wanderings long enough 
to ask the way. This we have done; and happily, 
you in the exercise of your right to elect officers 
have found someone to give us the answer. 
Rather than give you any further reminiscences, 
excuses, or reasons for anything that we as a 
division have done or have not done, I have 
asked your new president to spend the remain- 
ing minutes of our deliberations together discuss- 
ing with you the plans he has for this considera- 
ble segment of the ALA. 

The tremendous challenges issued by the par- 
ticipants on today's program leave no doubt that 
there is only one way that this association can 
afford to look. That is ahead. In declaring James 
E. Bryan, director of the Newark Public Library, 
as president of the Public Library Association, 
I give you as fellow members of this division not 
the problems of its past, or the confusion of its 
present, but the bright promise of its future. 


PLA PROGRAM 1959-60 
James E. Bryan, incoming presidert of PLA, 
presented the following program for 1959-60. 


The Public Library Association has undergone 
a several-year period of reorientation and of find- 
ing itself since the reorganization of ALA. 

Through Mrs. Currier’s leadership, we now 


feel that a lot of the confusion and apparent 
indecision as to exactly where the association is 
going has been cleared away; we very much 
appreciate her clear thinking and frank talking 
which have helped us through this period. 

We are now ready to announce a six-point pro- 
gram for 1959-60, for which we ask your interest 
and support. Parts of this program are a con- 
tinuation of projects begun by Mr. Eastlick, 
Mr. Parsons, and Mrs. Currier. Some are new, 
and Miss Walker and I are in agreement on 
them. They are: 

1. Continued support by this association for 
its rapidly growing offspring, the American As- 
sociation of Library Trustees, in its program for ' 
increased membership and greater effectiveness 
of public libraries in the various states and on 
the national level. 

The AALT has added more than 1000 mem- 
bers to its rolls in the last two years. A joint 
committee of two members each from PLA and 
AALT has just been approved by the executive 
board of PLA to explore the possibility of full 
division status for AALT. 

We shall also offer continued cooperation and 
sharing of program with the Armed Forces 
Librarians! Section, whose work has progressed 
very well the past year. 





A New Reprint 


Now Available 


AMERICAN JOURNAL or SOCIOLOGY 


Volumes 1-10, 1895 /1896—1904 /1905 


Cloth bound set . 
Paper bound set . 


Single volumes, paper bound 


$265.00 
250.00 
25.00 


In preparation . . . Volumes 11-24, 1905/1906— 1918/1919 


These volumes are reprinted by arrangement with the original publishers 


Please address orders and inquiries to 


á 2 111 Fifth Avenue 


California 


England 


JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 


New York 3, New York 
Branch offices: . 


Germany Italy 
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2. A further extension and implementation of 
the public library standards in two areas: 


а) Development of standards to apply to smaller 
libraries, either within and part of library systems, 
or as separate library entities in areas where such 
systems are not presently or shortly in prospect. 
There is great need for yardsticks of service, sup- 
port, and collections applicable to smaller libraries. 

b) Work toward usable and practical statement on 
practice and standards of quality of readers’ services 
to children, young people, and adults using book- 
mobiles. Much has been done about the extension of 
library service using bookmobiles, not enough has 
been done to define the qualitative or intensive side 
of this important service. The need for such a state- 
ment has become increasingly urgent as the Library 
Services Act has become effective and since book- 
mobiles reach additional people daily. 

Committees will be appointed promptly for this 
work, 

с} While speaking of standards, greater efforts 
will be made to have our standards adopted and im- 
plemented by more communities, and more promotion 
and publicity will be given to the benefits of belong- 
ing to library systems. 


3. Study of the improvements required in 
library collections and service to meet the in- 
creased demands of the curriculum enrichment 
programs of our schools on the elementary and 
high school levels and methods of cooperation 








between schools and public libraries to make the 
most of available service. The public library 
must keep abreast of the needs of our young 
people who are clearly showing that they have 
the ability to do high-level academic work if 
given the materials which are needed. We can 
no longer afford to stunt the mental growth of 
young people who have the innate ability to 
outstrip our insufficient educational resources. 

4, A study of the role of the metropolitan area 
public library and its special functions and re- 
sponsibilities. As the demand on educational 
facilities generally rises, there is a correspond- 
ing increase in both the amount of material de- 
manded and the level of material required. Our 
metropolitan public libraries serve increasingly 
larger areas as the urban complex spreads, as the 
framework of interchange of library materials 
improves, and as the sharing of responsibility for 
provision of books is understood. There is more 
and more reason for the development of a grid 
of library resources based on the metropolitan 
area central library. 

5. Continued support of the National Library 
Week program, with full attention given to local 
implementation and evaluation of local results, 
so that the benefits from this most valuable na- 
tionwide publicity and promotion will ke useful 
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THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE CURRENT SERIES .....;. 


CURRENT VOLUME I—Now Printing 


Spearheaded by the biography of President Eisenhower, followed by the life stories of 
the members of his official family and of today's lawmakers, this volume will be an 





invaluable reference tool to the student of modern-day history. 


50 Volumes 
Since 1858 


Here too are detailed accounts of the achievements of the scientists, 
the industrialists, the financiers, the builders, the educators, the his- 
torians, the writers, the artists, and the others who are forming the 
climate of our time. 


WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF PUBLICATION DATE 





ТУ” JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY « 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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at the local and state levels where programs are 
implemented by funds. 

6. The last point in our program is in the area 
of financial support for public libraries. Ás we 
anticipate and project the needs of our people 
for educational materials for an expanded popu- 
lation with an increasing educational awareness 
and a stepped-up ability to use the tools of learn- 
ing, we must also project and anticipate the 
nature, extent, and sources of financial support 
so that we do not "fritter away" the potential of 
our young people and adults to learn, understand, 
and to contribute in a more complex society. 
This was the meat of the address of Hon. Arthur 
S. Flemming, secretary, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, at the Third 
General Session of the ALA Conference. 

What is needed is a careful study of sources 
for financial support for public libraries with 
reference to local, county, state, and national 
levels and with reference also to the sources of 
funds, be they real estate, intangible property, 
sales, income, or other sources of taxation. This 
should be a study that would lead to recommen- 
dations as to how much support our public li- 
braries will need in the years to come and 
where the money may come from. 


In. Answer to Your 


SGD 


Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 
practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 


and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itself—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S. S. S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


Р.О. Box 3121 » St. Louis 5, Ма. 
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The suggested method of procedure here would 
be to have a committee define the areas of ip- 
terest and to prepare a proposal for a foundation 
grant. 

This, then, is our program. 

Committees, as required, will be appointed to 
forward it. We will move ahead promptly on the 
Public Library Association's business. „зә 


REFERENCE SERVICES 





by William S. Budington 


COMMITIEE ON WILSON INDEXES 


ÁGAINST A BACKGROUND of committee reports 
containing vague reference to considerations, 
goals, and other laudable but nonspecific gains, 
it is refreshing now and then to read a truly 
came-saw-conquered report. Such a report is 
typified by Jerome К. Wilcox’ accounting for 
the Committee on Wilson Indexes. Its undertak- 
ings have been reported in this department from 
time to time as it moves from one project to the 
next. 

Operating through a series of expert subcom- 
mittees, the general committee studies in turn 
the various indexes published by the Н. W. Wil- 
son Company. Just completed is the revamping 
of the Art Index, with James Humphry, III, Met- 
ropolitan Museum Library, at the expert reins. 
A September policy questionnaire to subscribers 
was tabulated by the end of October. October’s 
list of additionally suggested periodical titles 
was checked for holdings by subscribers and 
had, by December, formed the basis of a final 
voting list. This 167-title list, mailed in Febru- 
ary, was tabulated by March, during which. 
month the company informed its subscribers of 
changes to be effective in January 1960. Final 
results: 114 titles elected, 76 previously indexed 
and 38 newcomers. Such consumer research 
helps to negate the “why don’t they” type of crit- 
icism; if it’s not your choice, at least others 
wanted it. „ 

And now :he Education Index is being 
"prepped" for plastic surgery. A powerful sub- 
committee is scrubbing up, and the subscribers 
will soon be asked to describe the physiognomy 
most pleasing to them. 
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FIELD SEMINAR FOR JAPANESE LIBRARIANS 


Reference and advisory services in American 
libraries will be the study area for ten Japanese 
librarians visiting the United States during Oc- 
tober and November 1959. Plans began to shape 
up several months ago for the program, sup- 
ported by the Rockefeller Foundation; it is 
sponsored by the ALA International Relations 
Office and a joint committee from the Reference 
Services Division and the International Relations 
Committee, chaired by Mrs. Frances N. Cheney. 
The concept of such services is little known in 
Ja»anese libraries, provision being made only on 
a limited or exclusive basis; in the area of sci- 
entific documentation, strides have been made in 
the past two years through increased activity of 
the Japan Science Council. Growing awareness 
of the need for such development adds particu- 
lar significance to the visit, designed to survey 
U. S. attitudes on these services, bibliographical 
resources used, types of librarians providing the 
service, and cooperative devices for linking 
American libraries in the interests of the indi- 
vidual user. Preliminary seminars have been 
held in Japan during the spring and summer of 
1959, utilizing descriptive materials supplied by 
American libraries. Áctual study experience will 
last two months and will be concentrated in and 
around such library centers as New York, Chi- 
cago, Washington, D.C., San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. 

In each center, the participants will divide 
into small groups for intensive observation of 
diverse libraries, coming together in two-day 
seminars conducted by American librarians to 
report and discuss their findings; a liaison li- 
brarian and consultants will plan suitable itiner- 
aries. The visitors were selected from outstand- 
ing university, public, special, and national li- 
breries and bring to their investigation a wide 
range of experience. 


CONFERENCE NOTES OF NOTE 


RSD program and Board of Directors meet- 
ings were briefly reviewed in last month's Con- 
ference Highlights. Further details deserve men- 
tion herewith. 

New officers were announced as: president, 
Katharine G. Harris, Detroit Public Library; 
vice president and president-elect, Mrs. Frances 
N. Cheney, Peabody Library School, Nashville, 
Tenn.; second vice president, Thomas S. Shaw, 
Library: of Congress; secretary-treasurer, Donna 
D. Finger, Enoch Pratt Free Library. 

Edited by an RSD committee under Dorothy 
Ethlyn Cole, Facts and Faces 1959 brought to 
all conference registrants the vita and appear- 
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DEMCO 
SELF-ADHERING 
CLOTH TAPE FOR 
FAST, EFFECTIVE 
BOOK REPAIR 


Libraries find Fastape is a "safe" cloth 
tape to buy...for it never gets sticky in hot, 
muggy summer weather either on the roll, 
when stored away, or on the book! You can 
safely buy the economical 15 and 30 yard 
rolis...use them ahytime, even months later! 

Fastape is unequalled in adhesive 
strength, and really holds fast to the book 
being repaired. Repaired books won't stick 
together on the shelf. Fastape comes in 12 
beautiful new colors in, 5 widths. Buy the 
best...buy Demco Fastape! 

Send for circular telling “how to reback 
a book in 3 minutes with Demco Fastape"'! 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
2120 Fordem Ave., Madison, Wis. 
89 Wallace St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Tbe Library Binding Institute was founded 
by men of skill and integrity whose one desire 
has been to set and maintain highest possible 
standards for the Library Binding Industry 
. 5 These men, their successors and serious 
newcomers who have joined the Institute in 
recent years are dedicated to a principle: — 
that of binding library books according to 
specifications and standards which have 
proven to give libraries greatest circulation 
at lowest cost. 


To be a member of LBI, a Binder may be 
certified only after giving evidence of his 
responsibility and his ability to meet these 
high standards. Binders who fulfill these 
requirements are invited to join LBI and 
make every effort to do so for the recogni- 
tion it affords. That's why membership lias 
doubled in five years. 


To you, the librarian, this means much 
because you can pick a certified member of 
LBI to handle your binding orders and be 
sure you are getting the best and the most 
for your money. 


To know who these binders are, write 
today for the official list of Certified LBI 
Members. We'll send you at the same time 
copies of the "Standards for Library Binding" 
which is on the MUST reading list for every 
Librarian. We'll also tell you about the 
other free aids LBI has to offer such as 
movies, slides, helpful brochures, our mag- 
azine, posters, etc. 


Write today, won't you? to — 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State St, Boston 9, Mass. 
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ance (more or less) of ALA officers and coun- 
cilors. Enthusiastically received, its provision at 
the 1960 conference has received an expression 
of interest from the underwriter and publisher, 
the H. W. Wilsen Company, if RSD will again 
sponsor the editorial work. 

Those who have made suggestions and have 
looked forward to the annual listing of new ref- 
erence books in Library Journal, another RSD 
committee project, will be interested in learning 
that the publication date will be somewhat later 
this coming spring. 

And already at work is the new nominating 
committee, under the chairmanship of Dorothy ¢ 
S. Truesdale, Rechester (N.Y.) Public Library. 
To be tapped are nominees for first vice presi- 
dent (ргеѕійепі-2Іесі) and for one ALA Coun- 
cilor to succeed Norma Cass, whose term, ex- 
pires in 1960. еге 





А HELP AND ORNAMENT THEREUNTO 
(Continued from page 688) 


advancement of universal learning, his social 
role and responsibility is clear: he must asso- 
ciate himself actively with those who strive to 
assure each maa his right to know and to un- 
derstand. 

Our.theme for the coming year will be Break- 
ing Barriers. I believe that we librarians will 
each become more conscious of our responsi- 
bility as individuals to embrace the dynamic 
conception of pur profession, as well as to 
work together within the framework of our 
professional association, as we seek to trans- 
late this theme into a positive program; as 
we endeavor to understand more clearly the 
forces which affect the flow and utilization of 
knowledge in cur work today; as we seek to 
overcome these forces which impede and to 
strengthen thos2 which foster the transmission 
of knowledge and the promotion of under- 
standing among men of every nationality, 
color, culture, and creed. өөө 





The October editorial will be a report by - 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson on plans made 
by members of the ALA staff and the White 
House Confe-ence staff for library partici- 
pation in the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. 
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VIEW 
RECONDITIONING 
STEEL aud 
HOUSING > 
16 gange 
< 
FRONT 
STAINLESS FINISH 
STEEL Alumilited 
GHUTE Aluminum 
or Bronze 


SLOW DOWN b 
PROJECTION > 


Delivers books in a horizontal position 


The Standard Model 1112 SD "DROP- 
OSITORY" unit consists of three basic 
sections: (1) THE FRONT FRAME with 
engraved words "BOOK DEPOSITORY” 
(2) The “fish proof" DEPOSIT HOPPER 
and DOOR (3) The HOUSING with 


"baffle fingers" and "stainless steel 


chute." Can be installed in a wall or door, , 
and adapted for other special applica- 

tions. 

| lf we missed you in Washington, Ф, 


please write for details. © OVER 150 DISTRIBUTORS | 


. . . OR WRITE DIRECT 
| f DELKOTE, ! WILMINGTON 98, CEL 
Р.О. 2 nc. , LEL. 
Lhe Mosler ERARONIEN, d EDUCATION КІ AIDS 
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BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Pioneering the Modern 


Pace in 


BINDING 


€ HERTZBERG New Method is happy to 
have been able to pioneer and develop 
another big forward advancement in li- 
brary binding. 


Criterion Magazine Binding 


ө The binding industry as a whole has 
long been looking for a magazine binding 
that would be less expensive in cost, but 
still be top quality. Now through stand- 
ardization Hertzberg New Method can 
bring you superior fine high quality bind- 
ing at one set price, and no extras of any 
kind. 


© CRITERION gives you economy plus, if 
you do not as yet have complete infor- 
mation, write today or call us collect at 
CHestnut 5-7131. 


FREE—tLibrarians Memo Pad— 
Write for it! 


HERTZBERG - NEW METHOD, Ine. 


Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, 111. 


Serving libraries for 
over 150 years! 
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_MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS. 


GUARANTEE: Any Marador Binder 
found to be defective in workmanship or 
materials within one year of the date of 
shipment will be replaced at no charge if 
returned to us. 

For any damages regardless of length 
of time in-use or cause of damage, write 
for our adjustment-replacement plan. 






| MARADOR CORPORATION | 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 





FREE FILMS. 


The Free Films you need to vitalize teach- 
ing and enrich public programs are listed 
in the New, 1959 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO 
FREE FILMS 


Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-Use 
Available for $7.00 on 30 day approval 
Educators Progress Service _ 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 





WHY 
make a move? 


For opportunities, of course! Your chance for 
advancement, job potential, ideal working 
conditions, depend fo a great degree upon an 
expanding, prosperous area. Los Angeles is 
that area-—LAPL is that library, with 28 new 


branches by 1963, nearly 12 million circula- 
tion by library service-hungry public. For 
your future . . . write today. 4 


Porsonnel Officer 


LOS ANGELES CITY 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


630 West 5th St., Los Angeles 17 


September 1959 
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FOR SALE 


BUILDING SPECIAL COLLECTIONS is one of our 
Nspecialties, Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 


N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 og. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great li- 
Voe Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, 

ass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Service, Serials Dept, 56 E. 13th St, New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all li- 
brary indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

SCHOLARLY, Scientific, Medical, and Technical 
Journals and Periodicals. Buy and sell. Send list of 
your duplicates. Denster Company, 303 4th Ave., New 
York 10. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero's Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other trans- 
lations. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irv- 
ing Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

BACK-ISSUES SUPPLIED. Single copies needed 
to complete 1958 bindery wants upon direct order. 
Way's Magazines Unlimited, P.O. Box 193, Seattle 
11, Wash. 

STORIES AND PICTURES of Charlton, N.Y. By 
W. Bronson Taylor. 122 pages. Recommended to all 
lovers of New York State history and folklore. Hard 
covers. $2.50 post paid from publisher W. B. Taylor, 
Middle Grove, N.Y. $3.00 after Dec. I. 

LIFE MAGAZINE complete to date—Vol. 1 thru 
Vol. 33 bound—also books—liquidating private li- 
2i NL 315 Meadow Lane Dr., San Antonio, 

ex. 


POSITIONS OPEN world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
publie, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE, An important 
publication for you and your library. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE 
GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES for librarians 


and educators to subsidize the continuation of their 
education. Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; 
Vol. II (just published, no duplication) $3.00; Both 
Volumes $5.00. Limited editions, Complete, Specific 
information on over 400 awards in U.S. and overseas 
in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta- 
tion G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information, Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues; 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 


CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN for community of 
45,000. Long Island location, 1 hour from New York. 
Wide salary scale dependent on experience. Apply: 
Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, N.Y. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN—To be responsible 
for operations of county bookmobile with supervision 
of 1 children’s librarian, 2 clerks, clerk-driver, pages. 
The neighboring Adirondacks and New Englend offer 
summer and winter sports, Tanglewood and other 
music and drama festivals, 3 hours from New York 
City. 3744 hour week, 2 weeks vacation, plus 2 weeks 
administrative leave, 11 paid holidays, sick time, New 
York State Health Insurance coverage, and New York 
State Retirement System plus Social Security. Salary: 
$5100 beginning for graduate of accredited library 
school with four years professional experience, Open 
June 1, 1959. Write: Miss Leonore White, Director, 
Schenectady County Public Library, Union Street & 
Seward Place, Schenectady 5, N.Y. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, MALE, Newly enlarged 
public library in historic Lexington, suburb of Bos- 
ton. L. S. degree with experience, $5040 minimum, 
liberal benefits, excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Apply Ralph A. Nason, Director, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 

SENIOR CATALOGER: $5237-$6809; annual in- 
crement $262; Faculty status, one month vacation; 
state retirement. Pertinent experience in college, 
university or other research library required. Apply 
Donald F, Cameron, Librarian, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY has openings for 
editing and indexing positions. 5-day, 35-hour week, 
sick leave, Social Security, Blue Cross, Blue Shield 
paid for by the Company, etc. Interested applicants 
should write to: Mr. Charles J. Shaw, Direztor of 
Personnel, The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Univer- 
sity Avenue, New York 52, New York. Editor—Edu- 
cation Index, Applicant should have knowledge of 
the subject including current trends and developments 
in the field. Experience in a library specializing in 
education with some training or experience in cata- 
loging desirable. Salary $6300 up depending upon 
background and experience. Indexers for Applied 
Science & Technology Index and Business Feriodi- 
cals Index. Subject background plus experience in 
cataloging or in a technical or business library desira- 
ble. Salary $5600 plus depending upon background 
and experience. Cataloger for Book Review Digest. 
Library school training or library experience desired. 
Salary $4640 plus depending upon experience. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN: Primarily adult 
services in fast growing resort county of New Jersey. 
Pension-Social Security, 35-hour week, 20 days vaca- 
tion, 15 days sick leave. Must be 5-year library school 
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graduate for N.J. certification. Starting salary $4200; 
with two years’ experience $4500. Write: Miss Miriam 
R. Evans, Director, Ocean County Library, Toms 
River, N.J. 

ARCHITECTURE HEAD LIBRARIAN, School of 
Architecture, $5000, four increments to $6000, Serials- 
Order Department, head librarian, $4750, three in- 
crements to $5500. Usual college-staff benefits. Im- 
mediate appointment due to vacancies caused ‘by un- 
predicted physical disability of incumbents, Cost of 
interview, and moving expense assistance. Edward À. 
Chapman, Librarian, Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, New York (Albany-Schenectady area). 

POSITION OPEN: Reference Librarian to assist 
in Reference Department in college library near New 
York City. Duties include general reference, periodi- 
cals, interlibrary loan, library orientation. MLS de- 
gree and at least one foreign language. Rank of in- 
structor, 35-hour week, one month's vacation, TIAA, 
Social Security, hospitalization optional Salary com- 
mensurate with faculty. B-184. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for liberal arts col- 
lege. Responsibility for periodicals, reference and 
some circulation work. Pleasant, modern library. Fac- 
ulty status, TIAA pension, Social Security, Two sum- 
mer months plus college vacations free. Salary de- 
pending on training and experience. Apply Librarian, 
Lycoming College, Williamsport, 'Pa. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Assistant to librarian 
and supervisor of services to adults and young peo- 
ple; beautiful medium-size library, growing field of 
work. Professional degree, supervisory experience de- 
sirable. One month vacation, 12 days sick leave. Po- 
sition open January 1, 1960, "Salary open. Apply: Ed- 
ward R. Dax, Librarian, Laneaster Free Public Li- 
brary, Lancaster, Pa. 


southeast 


TWO LIBRARIANS are needed soon after July 1 
to organize and develop a new regional library which 
wil serve Raleigh and Fayette Counties, West Vir- 
ginia (200,000 population). This is a regional li- 
brary developing under the Library Services Act. 
This year the Library Commission has surveyed the 
counties, processed 20,000 new books and purchased 
two new bookmobiles in preparation for beginning 
the program. Now the Library Commission is doing 
the recruitment of professional staff for the regional 
board. One Regional Librarian needed. Beginning 
salary up to $6000. Degree from accredited library 
school, and three or more years successful experience 
required. One Coordinator of Reader’s Services 
needed. Beginning salary $4800-36000, depending on 
qualifications, Degree from accredited library school 
required. Apply to: Dora Ruth Parks, Executive 
Secretary, West Virginia Library Commission, 2004 
Quarrier Street, Charleston 1, W.Va. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for Rockingham Public Li- 
brary serving two counties and the city of Harrison- 
burg, Va. Library Science degree and administrative 
experience required. Four weeks vacation, sick leave, 
Social Security. Salary according to experience and 
training. Apply to: Miss Ferne R. Hoover, Madison 
College Library, Harrisburg, Va. 


midwest 


DIRECTOR for East Central Regional Library, 
3 county area of approx, 45,000 population, 45 miles 
north of Minneapolis, Minnesota. Salary: to $6000. 
Give qualifications, experience, recent photo or snap- 
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shot. Apply at once to: Mrs. R. B. Ernst, Secretary, 
East Central Regional Library, 309 Sth Ave., S.W., 
Cambridge, Minn. 

WHERE ARE 2 
and conviction ta run a two-year LSA Project to 
demonstrate QUALITY service to adults in a beauti- 
ful, rural Wisconsin county? Project is follow-up to 
ALA Library Community Project activities. Assistant 
Director, beginning salary $5000, will have high- 
level responsibilities for planning and study. Book- 
mobile Librarian, beginning salary, $4500, will also 
have fine professional opportunities, 5th year degree 
required. 40 hour week, OASI, sick leave, 4 week 
vacation, Open row. For details apply: Mrs. Ella 
Veslak, Director, Shawano City-County Library, 
Shawano, Wis. 

ASSISTANT MEDICAL LIBRARIAN: F, 
A.B.L.S., required, certification desirable. Large Hos- 
pital and Clinic; 26,000. Cataloging and reference. 
Includes retirement, Social Security, sick leave and 
vacation. Salary: $4800. 40 hr. week. Apply: Librar- 
ian, Henry Ford Hospital, 2799 W. Grand Blvd.; De- 
troit 2, Mich. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, Septem- 
ber 1959, for wide variety of book circulation, pro- 
grams and guidance, Clerical assistant, processing 
done at public Lbrary. Monthly book meetings with 
trained personnel. School vacations. Beginning sal- 
ary $4400, more with experience, yearly increments. 
Retirement. Apply: Librarian, Lakewood Public Li- 
brary, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 

HEAD EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, to super- 
vise operation of three bookmobiles, two sub- 
branches, a staf of 12 serving rural areas of grow- 
ing metropolitan library. Must have library training 
and experience, good health, vision and ability to 
deal with varied problems. Current salary rate: 
$6072-$6840. Also Group Services Librarian to assist 
in community relations, program planning, book re- 
views, also film lending service. Salary: $4224-$5604 
depending on experience. 
Librarian, Akron (Ohio) Public Library. 

POSITION CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
HEAD now open in growing, modern library, Train- 
ing and experience required. Salary range $4320- 
$5280. Vacation. Retirement, Social Security. Blue 
Shield. Sick leave. Apply: Librarian, Public Library, 
Appleton, Wis. 

HEAD OF REFERENCE, Active department. 2 
part-time  profsssional assistants. Generous book 
budget. Pleasant living and working conditions. Local 
Branch of Ohio State University opened last Sept. 
Four weeks vacation. Salary $4400-85400. Other 
benefits. Inquire the Librarian, Mansfield Public Li- 
brary, Mansfield, Ohio. (Population served 80,000). 

ASSISTANT IN REFERENCE AND CIRCULA- 
TION. Gilbert M. Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis- 
consin. 39-hour, 5-day week. Month vacation; sick 
leave; Municipal retirement; Social Security. Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield paid. Beginning salary $4300 
or up, dependent on qualifications. Degree required. 
Apply: Dorothy L. Huth, Director. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN for residential suburb 
of Milwaukee. L.S. degree required; experience pre- 
ferred. Under Civil Service; salary scale $389-$465; 
40 hr. wk.; vacation and sick leave benefits. Apply 
to Kathryn J Flynn, Chief Librarian, Shorewood 
Public Librarz, 2209 East Capitol Dr.; Shorewood 


11, Wis. 
CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN —First Assistant in 
main Boys’ ard Girls’ room in a modern library in 
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imaginative librarians with ideas , 


Apply Russell Munn, | 


——————————————  ——— = 
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suburb of Cleveland. Good book collection and de- 
partmental book meetings. Library school degree re- 
quirel. Four week vacation, retirement, ill time. 
Salary $4400, more for experience, Apply: Mrs. Mary 
B. Bloom, Librarian, Lakewood Public Library, Lake- 
wood 7, Ohio. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, Children's Department, Be- 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi- 
ence and background. Art, Music and Drama Assist- 
ant. Beginning salary up to $5950 depending upon 
experience and backgorund. To assume primary re- 
sponsibility for the music and record collection. All 
positions require an L.S. degree. Credit military ex- 
perience. Annual increments. Allowance for addi- 
tional graduate level training. 4 weeks vacation. 5- 
day week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 


* tirement plan. New air-conditioned library as part 


en A A PPS, 


of new educational-cultural center. Apply: Person- 
nel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

MANUSCRIPT SPECIALIST, Librarian for Burton 
Historical Collection of Detroit Public Library to 
catalog and do reference work in manuscript collec- 
tion. American history background with training and/ 
or experience in work with manuscripts. Fifth year 
library school degree. Position rated as Librarian 
ПІ, $5678-$6374. Five-day, 3644 hour week, 4 weeks’ 
vacaticn, Social Security, pension, sick leave, hospi- 
talization, life insurance. Contact Mrs. K. B, Stebbins, 
Personnel Director, Detroit Public Library, Detroit 2, 
Мїс 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN for attractive Branch in 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. City of 50,000. Salary $4740. 
$5460; four weeks' vacation; two "weeks! sick leave; 
Social Security, Library Degree required. Apply: 
Gertrude Thurow, La Crosse Public Library, 800 Main 


St. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN needed for 
new school in growing community 45 minutes from 
Deroit. Excellent opportunity for person with initia- 
tive and ambition to develop a fine library collection 
and program. Ordering and processing done cen- 


. trally. Prefer major in elementary education with 15- 


30 hours in library science, Salary for 10 months, 
$4800-$7200 for ВА; $5100-$7500 with MA. Annual 
increment of $300; up to five years of previous experi- 
ence counted in salary adjustment. Write immedi- 
ately to: Mr. W. F. Porter, Assistant Superintendent, 
Riverview Community School District, 12431 Longs- 
dorf, Wyandotte, Mich. 

MAP LIBRARIAN, New asst. prof. position open 
Sept. '59 to organize, catalog, and service a map col- 
lection including Army "Map Service depository. 
$5600 on 10-month basis, additional for summer work. 
State retirement-Social Security plan; group life in- 
surance: sick leave; Blue Cross; regular college va- 
cations, Apply to Walfred Erickson, University Li- 
Vira Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti, 

ich. 


mountain. plains 


JULY I, DIRECTOR'S POSITION in County Li- 
brary at Reno, Nevada. 4 years professional experi- 
ehce wih good background in administration. 15 
days annual vacation after one year. 15 days sick leave 
per year, and retirement program. Beginning salary 
$6500, with annual increases. Write: Washoe County 
Library, P.O. Box 2151, Reno, Nev. 

JULY 1. JUVENILE SERVICES LIBRARIAN in 
County Library with some work in extension, Library 
degree but not professional experience required. 15 
days annual vacation after one year. 15 days of sick 


leave per year and retirement program. Beginning 
salary $4500 with annual increases. Write: Washoe 
County Library, P.O. Box 2151, Reno, Nev. 


pacific northwest 


WANTED: A Bookmobile Librarian, beginning sal- 
ary $4800. Hospitalization, retirement and sick leave. 
Librarian, d Bilings Memorial Library, Bil- 
lings, Mon 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER for medium-sized col- 
lege, near Sun Valley, Tetons, and Yellowstone. Ideal 
working conditions in modern building (1954). 30- 
day vacation, 10-day sick leave, Social Security, State 
retirement plan. Starting salary 94502-35000, de- 
pending on education and experience, Promotion 
likely in few years. L.S. degree essential, some ex- 
perience and languages desirable. Position open from 
Sept. 1; can hold until Jan. if necessary. Apply to: 
Eli M. Oboler, Librarian, Idaho State College, Poca- 
tello, Idaho. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent po- 
sition, could lead to position of head librarian. Capi- 
tal city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent 
hunting and fishing. College and library school grad- 
uate required. Prefer experience. Would be directly 
responsible to library board. Write Mrs. John Wil- 
lard, Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY LIBRARY has 
opening September for Assistant Librarian, Head of 
Readers! Services. New, modern, functional library 
building. Working, living conditions ideal. Good be- 
ginning salary. One month vacation, Social Security, 
teachers retirement optional An unusual opportu- 
nity. B-18]. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN wanted Sept. 1. Grad. accred. 
LS; 5 years! experience, county or regional desira- 
ble. Nine on staff, New bookmobile serving county 
thru RLS grant. Soc. Sec., 1 month’s vacation. Send 
photo and résumé to: Chairman, Lib. Hd., Astoria 
Public Library, Ástoria, Ore 

WANTED: REFERENCE LIBRARIAN with a de- 
gree from an accredited library school and some ex- 
perience, Interesting work, good book collection. 
Salary open. One month’s vacation, hospitalization, 
retirement, and Social Security, Librarien, Parmly 
Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

WANTED: CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN with 
promotional ability. Some experience needed. Good 
book collection and cooperative community. Salary 
open, one month’s vacation, hospitalization, retire- 
ment, Social Security. Librarian, Parmly Billings 
Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

EXTENSION LIBRARIAN, Salary up to $6000 
depending on qualifications, 30 days leave, ample sick 
leave, retirement plan, excellent climate. Write to 
Eugene D. Hart, State Librarian, 615 Fulton St., 
Boise, Idaho. 


southwest 


ONLY 2 OPPORTUNITIES left to wark in the 
El Paso Public Library, El Paso, Texas—Head of the 
General Reference Department—Salary, $4800—As- 
sistant Librarian—Library Science Degree and experi- 
ence in public library required for both. Good work- 
ing conditions and 212 days of sunshine out of the 
first 212 days of 1959. If you have bronchitis or asthma 
leave them at home, they will not live in El Paso. 
Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, El Paso Public Library, 
E] Paso, Tex. 
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far west 


INTERESTING POSITION in growing Horticul- 
tural and Agricultural Research Library. Background 
in Biological Sciences—Degree in L.S. from ac- 
credited school. Experience in cataloging—duties 
varied. Challenging opportunity to serve congenial 
Research Staff. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
B-179. 

LIBRARIAN I (А), $376-$436 per month and 

Principal Librarian, Reader's Service (B), $530-$644 
per month. Req. A-~B.S. in library science or college 
graduation plus one year graduate library science, 
B—the А requirements plus 4 years experience (2 
years in reader's service program, one of which as a 
. supervisor). АП Merit System benefits. No residence 
requirements. Written test given in your locale, А1а- 
Ur County Civil Service, 12th & Jackson, Oakland, 
Calif. 
OPPORTUNITY for interesting experience as 
Senior Librarian in a county library system of 21 
stations, 27 bookmobile stops and 31 school con- 
tracts, Salary range $4212-$5232. L.S. degree required. 
37% hour, 5-day week, vacation, and sick leave cumu- 
lative, state retirement, Social Security, health plan. 
Library recently one of California's Library Service 
Demonstration projects. Located in fabulous Feather 
River country, soon to be scene of huge dam construc- 
tion. Pleasant climate. Apply: Mrs. Lucille Metzger, 
County Librarian, Butte County Free Library, 1566 
Huntoon St., Oroville, Calif. 

STOCKTON & SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, one and one-half hours from San Fran- 
cisco, has openings for trained librarians. 5-day, 40- 
hour week; 12 days vacation; sick leave; state retire- 
ment system; health insurance available; 5-step sal- 
ary scale with advancement to 2nd step after 6 
months; can hire above first step. Apply. Director, of 
Library Services, Public Library of Stockton and San 
тт County, Market & Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, 

alif. 

1. Librarian IV—Coordinator of Adult Services. ALA 
accredited library school degree with 6 years’ experi- 
ence, $6468-$7872. 

2. Librarian III—Branch Librarians. ALA accredited 
library school degree with 4 years' experience, $5868. 
$7140. 

3. Librarian II—Children's Services. ALA accredited 
library school degree with 2 years’ experience, $5328- 
$6468, 

4. Librarian I—Reference, ALA accredited library 
school degree, $4836-35868. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN with some reference du- 
ties. Publie Library, beautiful Southern California 
coastal city. Book budget $10,500, Salary $4848-$5904 
for L.S. degree and two years’ experience. Write to 
Merna J. Cox, City Librarian, Coronado Public Li- 
brary, Coronado 18, Calif. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN, to have full respon- 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 607. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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sibility for children's department of public library i 
Southern California coastal city, 18,000 populatio: 
Salary $4848-$5904 for L.S. degree and two yeat 
experlence, Write to Merna J. Cox, City Libraria 
Coronado Public Lisrary, Coronado 18, Calif. 
PRINCIPAL LIBRARIAN, Anaheim, ‘Californi 
population 91,000. Expanding library system has оре! 
ing for Principal Librarian for Adult Services. l 
brary degree plus fotr years of professional experienc 
required. California State Retirement, paid sick leav 
vacations, health insurance. Credit Union. Sala 
range, $5880 to $7080, starting salary based upc 
training and experience. For information write ti 
Library Director, Anaheim Public Library, Anaheir 


Calif. 

LIBRARIAN, Anaheim, California, populatic 
91,000, Expanding library system has openings f 
beginning level pro:essional librarians. Excellent c 
reer opportunities. California State Retirement Sy 
tem, paid sick leave, vacations and health insuranc 
Credit Union. Salary range $4680-$5640, starting s: 
ary based upon training and experience. For inform 
tion write to: Library Director, Anaheim Public I 
brary, Ànaheim, Calif. 


cana 


THREE POSITIONS: Memorial University of Ne 
foundland at St. John's needs a Reference and Ci 
culation Librarian, ($4000-100-5000) , a Serials Libre 
ian, ($4000-100-5002), Assistant Cataloguer, ($300 
100-4000) ; Faculty status, liberal contributory ре 
sion plan; one month's annual leave. Plans for ne 
building have now been completed, Apply promptl 
stating qualifications and experience to: The Libra 
ian, Memorial University of Newfoundland, © 
John’s, Newfoundland, Canada. 


hawa 


IF YOU ARE A TOP-NOTCH professional librari: 
would we interest you in joining the Library of H 
walls expanding system? We need Children’s l 
brarians, Young Adult Librarian, Art and Mus 
Assistant, Bookmo3ile Librarian, Salary $4392-$740 
depending on experience. Also experienced Scien. 
and Industry Librarian to head department. Sala 
$5328-$8136. Monta vacation, sick leave, civil servi 
retirement plus Social Security. Apply to: Libraria 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. ' 


POSITIONS WANTED , 
COLLEGE LIBRARIAN, 5th year degree, wide є 


perience in public libraries, seeks position in Chica, 
area. Opportunity.to practice profession more impi 
tant than salary, etc, B-29-W. 

CATALOGING POSITION. Woman, 47. B.S. 
L.S. Univ. of IIL, 1940. 19 years’ cataloging experien 
in college and universtty libraries. Prefer Paci 
Northwest or Far West. B-30-W. 

MAN; 25 years’ experience in college, public a: 
special libraries in all phases of librarianship (а 
ministration, research, acquisitions, cataloging, a 
bibliography). Prefer university or college. Sala 
over $6000. Available immediately. B-31-W. 

VITAL IDEAS, unlimited enthusiasm available i 
mediately for challenging non-routine activities. C 
culation doubled in second year $34,000 budget, 50 
book. New library organized and supervised by frier 
ly life certified Hbrarian with ten years experien 
business, 12 years college and public extension, I 


MS, LS, B-32-W. 
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HIGH LIGHT for July was 
А the arrival in Chicago of 

the beautiful new "'Enciclo- 
pedia Cultural," which is the Span- 
ish edition of Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia. "Enciclopedia Cul- 
tural” is published by Union Tipo- 
grafica Editorial Hispano Americana, one 
of the largest publishing houses in Mexico 
City, with branches in 15 other countries, 
including Spain. 

And so a project is successfully con- 
summated that was launched some years 
ago when Senor Don Jose Gonzales Porto, 
founder and present director-general of 
this important Mexican publishing house, 
came to Chicago to sign a contract with 
F. E. Compton and Company for the rights 
to publish an edition of Compton's which 
should be especially adapted for use in all 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

In the few days that have passed since the 
arrival of "Enciclopedia Cultural" I- have 
had time for only the most superficial ac- 
quaintance with this new Spanish cousin of 
Compton's. Even from my brief examination 
I am intrigued with both the similarities and 
the differences between the two works. 

Since Señor Porto had made extensive 
examination of American encyclopedias be- 
fore he decided that Compton's was the one 
that most nearly met his needs, it is natural 
that the two encyclopedias should follow the 
same general pattern of organization. 

Like Compton's, "Enciclopedia Cultural" 
is profusely illustrated and uses interesting 
titles for its major articles. It has an Index 
which locates pictures and items of text and 
includes short, independent articles similar 
to the Fact Entries in Compton's. The new 
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work is published in 15 volumes, 
and although it has slightly fewer 
pages than Compton’s the set looks 
larger, since it is printed on bulkier 
paper. Page designs for the two 
works are similar though not 
identical. 

While much Compton text appears in 
“Enciclopedia Cultural” and many of our 
diagrams and photographs have been used, 
the work has been carefully adapted to the 
culture and special interests of Spanish 
American people. 

As would be expected, "Enciclopedia 
Cultural” devotes less space to the United 
States than does Compton’s, but it has longer 
articles on the Latin American republics. 

Biographies of many Americans have been 
reduced in length or eliminated, and there 
is extensive coverage in the field of Latin 
American and Spanish biography. Art, and 
especially Painting, is given much attention, 
and each biography of a major painter is il- 
lustrated with a full-page reproduction of a 
painting in color. 

Picture changes are especially interesting. 
In Football, pictures of games in Spanish 


‘American countries replace those of the 


United States. The color pictures in Birds 
feature those birds that are native to Mexico 
and South America, In’ Liquids, the same 
plan of diagrams has been used except that 
charming Spanish children are performing 


the experiments, and in one an earthen Mexi- 


can pitcher replaces the more prosaic glass 
utensil shown in ours. 

Our agreement with Señor Porto licenses 
his company to sell in all Spanish American 
countries and in Spain, Portugal, Brazil, and 
Puerto Rico. sy Ж 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO 10. ILL. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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YOU САМ... 
“JUDGE a book by its COVER" 
When it is BOUND by 
HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD 





$- 


Choice of over 15,000 TREASURE TROVE illustrated Covers 
available for BINDING Juvenile Books. Appealing Colors, 


Helps you serve young readers better! 


COMPARE—and you'll choose TREASURE TROVE!. 
HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc., Vandalia Road 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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The scholar's book wheel, from Agostino 
Ramelli's Le diverse et artificiose machine 
5 (Paris, 1588) is an early example of 
the application of engineering principles 
to the mechanics of bibliographic re- 
search. The Council on Library Resources, 
one of whose grants supports the Library 
Technology Project (see F. J. Schlink's 
article on page 771) uses this design on 
the letterhead of its news releases as a 
conception that “anticipates (and sym- 
bolizes) the interest of the Council in 
both the content of books and the me- 
chanics of service." The copy of Ramelli 
photographed for this illustration is in 
the United States Patent Office library. 
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The John Crerar Library, one of the world's 
largest scientific collections, which has occupied 
its own building in the Chicago loop since 1920, 
will move to the Technology Center campus of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. The Crerar 
Library will have custody of the Illinois Insti- 
tute's technical library collection and will be 
operated as a public library in a new building to 
be constructed on the Illinois Tech campus on 
Chicago's South Side. 
* 

On June 25, Senator Eugene McCarthy (D. 
Minn.) introduced S.2274, to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to certain 
charitable contributions to libraries. This bill has 
been referred to the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

The intent of this bill is to give individuals 


making gifts to public libraries the same tax bene- 











fits they now receive for gifts to churches, edu- 
cational institutions, and hospitals. Section 179 
(b)(1) (A) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 permits individuals, but not corporations, to 
make a deduction of an additional 10 per cent of 
gross adjusted income for gifts to churches, edu- 
cational institutions, and hospitals. S.2274 would 
include public libraries in this special group. 
This 10 per cent is in addition to the standard 
20 per cent maximum deduction from the adjusted 
gross income which the taxpayer is allowed for 
general contributions. 

Similar bills have been introduced in the 
House by Representatives Metcalf (D.,Mont.), 
H.R.3667, Wharton (R.,N.Y.), H.R.2444, Holt 
(R.,Calif.), H.R.7614, and Griffiths (D.,Mich.), 
H.R.8030. These are pending in the House Ways 
and Means Committee and to date no hearings 
have been scheduled by the Chairman, Wilbtr 


Mills (D. Ark.). 
* 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, has 
received a grant of $58,850 from the William 
Deiches Free Library Fund for a study of public 
library problems in four areas: public library 
need and use; library organization and structure, 
with special reference to city-county library re- 
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AUTOMATIC BOOK CHARGING SYSTEM 


The most efficient transaction slip charging system now in изе... 


minimizing 


all phases of circulation to a few simple steps . . . right through to the sending of overdues. 
No waiting for film to be developed — No eye-straining scanning — 
No typing of overdues. Circulations are counted and broken down automatically. 
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lationships; library personnel; and technical 
operations. Each of these areas is to be organized 
into a project, with its own director and staff; 
a special part-time director of studies is to be 
appointed who will coordinate the projects and 
prepare the report of findings for publication. 

Enoch Pratt officials had the assistance of 
Dean Robert D. Leigh of the Columbia Univer- 
sity library school in formulating the program. 
Dr. Leigh has said of the grant: “Concentrated 
pilot plant studies carried on in Baltimore, if 
reasonably successful in achieving their aims, 
can probably do more to advance public library 
service generally than any more extensive and 
necessarily superficial survey extending over the 
whole library field. These studies might well 
become a landmark in the public library field 
for the decade ahead." 


* 
The New York State Library, Albany, has com- 


piled a useful report on “Centralized Processing 
for Systems of Libraries,” discussing advantages 
and disadvantages, quarters, equipment and per- 
sonnel, and sample operating and equipment 
costs. Appended is a handy list of processing 
supplies and equipment and a brief bibliography. 


* 


Again this year the American Heritage Founda- 
tion is conducting a nonpartisan good citizenship 
program whose objective is to interest more peo- 
ple in voting and in contributing campaign funds 
to the party of their choice. The foundation has 
the support of the Advertising Council in its na- 
tional program. It is urging other organizations 
and institutions, including libraries, to launch 
similar projects in their own localities. For sug- 
gestions and materials write the foundation at 11 


West 42nd St., New York 36. 


* 


The Council on Library Resources has an- 
nounced a number of new grants and contracts: 
© Ап experiment in mechanical indexing and 
retrieval of information will be made under con- 
tract by Ramo-Woolridge, Inc., Los Angeles. 
About 300,000 words of scientific text will be 
recorded in machine language—that is, on 
punched cards, punched tape, or magnetic tape. 
‘A general-purpose computer will search this text, 
in response to questions formulated by scientific 
workers. The effectiveness of the searching, in- 
cluding the amount of irrelevant information 
provided by the machine, will be tested by a 
group of experts in the subject of the recorded 
text, who will familiarize themselves with its 
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Designed for beauty 
.-. built to last 


Recently redesigned by the combined tal- 
ents of our technical staff and consulting 
designers, Standard offers one of the most 
complete lines of institutional and library 
furniture. 


And it is a quality line. Made of the 
finest northern hard maple . . . mortise 
and tenon joints prevail: drawers and 
trays dovetailed . . . cast bronze hardware 
. . . three finishes, all hand-rubbed to a 
stain patina. And every item in our line 
is guaranteed against warping, splitting 
or faulty workmanship for one year! 


A complete planning service at no ob- 
ligation will help you meet your most 
exacting needs. Meanwhile, send for our 
latest catalog which describes the entire 
line in detail. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


LIBRARY DIVISION 
10 Columbus Circle . New York 19, N. Y. 
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entire contents and will be able to perform direct 
searches as a check against the machine. 

e Book-circulation and book-charging systems 
will be studied by John Diebold and Associates, 
New York, under a $6000 contract. The study 
will consist of *a preliminary survey of book- 
circulation problems with a view to narrowing 
them down for possible more detailed study, in 
the hope that solutions may be found in terms 
of modern data processing techniques." 

e The Farmington Plan will be extended, by 
means of a $15,000 grant to the Association of 
Research Libraries, “to certain of the areas, 
forms, and subjects which were previously ex- 
cluded." А survey of the plan, made possible by 
a previous grant from the Council, has been 
completed by Robert Vosper and Robert Tal- 
madge of the University of Kansas Library, and 
it was on the basis of this survey that the As- 
sociation determined to continue the plan in 
operation and, if possible, extend it. 

© А working model of an automatic book cradle/ 
page turner will be constructed by the de Florez 
Company of Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 

€ Construction of a working model of a device 
for producing microfiches (“flat films") will be 


investigated by Dr. Vernon D. Tate. librarian 
of the U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis. 

* e 
The American Association of School Librarians 
Elementary School Libraries Committee, under 
the chairmanship of Ruth Foy, elementary school 
librarian of the Baldwin-Whitehall school dis- 
trict in suburban Pittsburgh, has assisted Dr. 
Hilary Deason, director of the Science Library 
Program of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in plans for making 
available an elementary school science library 
of one hundred science and mathematics books 
for children in the first to sixth grades. It will 
be circulated during 1959—60 to one thousand 
elementary schools throughout the country. One 
of the criteria used in the selection of schools 
was that they have a centralized library. 

The AASL group met with Dr. Deason beth 
at the ALA Midwinter Meeting and the annual 
conference. School librarians interested in further 
information about either the elementary or high 
school traveling science libraries should write 
to Science Library Program, AAAS, 1515 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





Subscribe 


German national bibliographies, 


—out of print for many years, which will 


Now! 


soon be reprinted at advantageous prices: 


W. Heinsius. Allgemeines Buecherlexikon. Vols. 1-19, 
Leipzig 1812-94 


(covers period from 1700-1892) 


$435.38 


C. С. Kayser. Vollstaendiges Buecherlexikon. Vols. 1-36, 
Leipzig 1834-1911 


(covers period from 1750-1910) 


$617.62 


Hinrich’s Buecherkatalog. Vols. 1-13, Leipzig 1857-1913 


(covers period from 1851-1912) 


$394.88 


C. Georg & L. Ost. Schlagwort-Katalog. Vols. 1-7, Hannover 


1889-1913 
(covers period 1883-1912) 


$243.00 


Deutsches Buecherverzeichnis. Vols. 1-22, Leipzig 1916-43 


(covers period from 1911-1940) 


$776.25 


These subscription prices expire December 31, 1959. All 


volumes will be published 


aperbound—add $1.95 per 


volume for cloth bindings if desired. The volumes are sold 


separately. 
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-HAEFNER, Inc. 


a aie 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin October 1959 


ATTENTION LIBRARIAN! 


MAY WE SUGGEST THAT YOU POST THIS PAGE ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD... 


IHE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


ANNOUNCES ITS €€—— 
ANNUAL MYSTERY NOVEL 
CONTEST WITH A PRIZE OF y 





COCK ROBIN» 


RULES OF THE COCK ROBIN MYSTERY AWARD: 


1. The prize is $2,500. $1,000 of this sum will be ап out- 
right award, and $1,500 will be an advance against all 
royalty income. 





2. The contest may be entered by any citizen of a North American country, 
except for writers who have already been published under the Cock Robin 
imprint. 


J. Manuscripts submitted between January 1, 1959,and December 31, 1959, 
will be eligible. The winning story will be announced by March, 1960. 


4. Manuscripts should be no longer than 75,000 words, and no shorter 
than 55,000. They should be typewritten, double-spaced, on one side of the 
paper only. And they must be in the English language. As the publishers 
cannot be responsible for loss of manuscript, the author should be careful 
to retain a carbon copy. 


5. The prize-winning mystery will be chosen by the editorial staff of The 
Macmillan Company. All manuscripts and inquiries should be addressed 
to the Cock Robin Award Editor. 


6. Submissions should be accompanied by a letter or note that the manu- 
Script is to be entered for The Cock Robin Mystery Award. If, in the opinion 
ofthe editors, no manuscript submitted merits the prize, the publisher reserves 
the right to make no award. Even though not awarded a prize, each manu- 
script will be considered for publication on terms to be arranged mutually. 


Por a reprint of these rules, write The Macmillan € 


The Cock Robin Mystery Award Editor, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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By WILLIAM 
KNOWLTON 


Illustrated by 
Helen Damrosch 
Tee-Van 


Did you ever see 
a sea monster? 
Eye witness ac- 
counts of mon- 
sters. Ages 10 up. 

Sept. $3.25 


By LAURA NELSON BAKER 


A high school senior's 
special year, filled with 
sadness, fun and growing 
up. Ages 12 up. Sept. $2.95 


Send for free catalog 
Borzoi Books for Young People 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


| 


Г 


By ALVIN TRESSELT 


THE SMALLEST 
ELEPHANT IN 
THE WORLD 


Illustrated by Milton Glaser 


A funny, funny story about an 
elephant who was no bigger 


than a house cat, and his ad- 


ventures when he found a 


house and a boy. 


Ages 3-7. Aug. $2.95 


Reinforced 


TROUBLE- 
MAKER 


By IRMA 
SIMONTON BLACK 
Illustrated by Rita Fava 
Prince was a noisy 
collie — new to the 
city. A heartwarm- 
ing story. Ages 9-12. 
Sept. $2.50 


STRAW HAT 
TZ THEATER 

By MICKEY KLAR MARKS 
Illustrated by Jacqueline Tomes 
Trini expected a part 
with her mother in a 
summer theater-in-a- 
tent. 


NM ees 9-12. Sept. $27 УАН 


Day was 


illustrated by 
ROGER DUVOISIN 


FOR YOUNG 
\ PEOPLE 


a 


poodle. Night 
was an owl. A 
tongue - twisting 


play on words. 
Ages 4-8. $2.95. 
Reinforced 
Coming in Spring 


By HENRY B. KANE 


Seen through a boy's eyes — 
animals, birds and insects of 


the meadow. 
Ages 8-12. Oct. $3.00 


BLOOD BROTH 


Four Men of Science 

By EMMA GELDERS STERNE 
Illustrated by Oscar Liebman 
Harvey, Malpighi, Land- 
stéiner, Drew. Four re- 
searchers in blood. 


Ages 9-12. Oct. $3.00 « A 
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By ROBERT NATHAN 


the SNOWFLAKE and the STARFISH 


Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard 


The sea-witch came in on the tide, riding on the waves like foam... 
Ages 6-10. Oct. $2.95 


"/ 


А story of sur- 
prises — about a 
horse and his 
friends, a cat, and 
a chicken, and 
their families. 

M Ages 4-6 Aug. $2.50 


Reinforced 
By JEANNE MASSEY forc 


Illustrated by Adrienne Adams М 1 DA E HORSEBACK 


14 was EE enc tal HORSE Written and illustrated by 

adowy, stly—and twen- # "P i 

"eia A rte m: Ground a By MARGARET те 

SA cates, G. OTTO | апу wanta a horse to 
deer $9: Mus. 3271 Illustrated by | ride but she won a colt. 
Age. ‚ Аи, Baba мън A very funny story. 
Reinforced Ages 7-10. Sept. $2.50 


TIGER HUNT 


Written and illustrated by MARY VILLAREJO 


Hunt for the tiger and don't go astray. Ask all | Illustrated by Erik Blegvad 
the animals and find out the уау... A jolly t Making a friend, and 
spoof of a hunt in the jungles of India. having a friend is a 
rare and lovely experi- 

ence. 
Ages 3-5. Oct. $2.50 


Reinforced 


Hunt the Mountain lion 
AND ENAMELING Г. ху Ву GUS TAVO 


By HARRY ZARCHY | xL Illustrated by Brinton Turkle 


It's easy and fun to A deeply moving story of a brave horse and 
do enameling and a boy and the hunt for an almost legendary 
make jewelry. Ages mountain lion. Ages 10 up. Sept. $3.00 
10 up. 

Oct. $2.95 


501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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TWO FINE NEW 
CRAFT BOOKS 


adventures in stitches 











and more adventures—fewer stitches 
by Mariska Karasz 


The foremost needle- 
woman of our time pre- 
sents a new kind of em- 
broidery that is richly 
creative and in keeping ed сг advontures 


| па т 
with the tempo of to- -fewer stitches 
day's life. eria edes Qd det a 








This book introduces an entirely new concept of 
needlecraft allowing every woman to express her 
own creative personality. Step-by-step diagrams 
present a complete embroidery vocabulary of 
stitches, and full-page photographs show beautiful 
and practical articles to embroider—ranging from 
belts and evening purses to room dividers and wall 
hangings. 


With ADVENTURES IN STITCHES, a colorful 
and expertly designed book which has been awarded 
an Institute of Graphic Arts prize, any woman who 
can sew а seam can learn to become an artist with 
threads instead of paints, with needles instead of 
brushes. 


128 pages, illustrated with diagrams and photo- 
graphs. Sept. 24 $7 50 





encyclopaedia of 


hand-weaving 
by Stanislaw W. Zielinski 


Profusely illustrated and 
alphabetically arranged, this 
brand-new book is not only 
an authoritative reference 
work on hand-weaving ter- 
minology, but also a treas- 
ury of general information 
about this fascinating craft. 
Included are complete facts 
on materials, tools, pat- 
terns, and fabrics. 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF HAND-WEAVING is 
cross-referenced and classified. It is the only com- 
prehensive guide in English to the large and grow- 
ing literature of a craft that has gained a multitude 
of new enthusiasts in recent years. 
190 pages, illustrated. Sept. 24 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th St., New York 10, N.Y. 





$8.50 
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FREE FOR ALL 


READERS 





Appreciation to the Staff 


The official and courteous manner in which the 
members of the headquarters staff handled them- 
selves at the Washington Conference should be 
recognized and appreciated by all members of the 
Association. І was particularly impressed with 
the staff members at the registration desk, Mar- 
garet Blankley and Edith Krentz, who early and 
late were unfailingly cheerful and helpful in a 
trying situation. I am sure they put in an 80-hour , 
week and feel that I for one would like to tell 
them publicly that it was appreciated. 

JAMES M. HILLARD, librarian 

The Citadel 

Charleston, S.C. E 
Appreciation is always welcome. In this case it is 
addressed to a group which the rest of the staff 
depends on even more heavily than the members. 
The photographs show the registration desk Tues- 
day morning, after the early peak period had 
passed, and a work area where members of the 
local arrangements committee are alphabeting 
registration cards. Mrs. Blankley is in both pho- 
tographs.—Eb. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FALL 1959 


Golden Books 


in GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 





Grades 5 to High School 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF THE 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
Adapted for Young Readers by FRED 
Cook from the American Heritage Book 
of the Revolution. A superb record of 
the great opening chapter in our na- 
tion's history. Spectacular full-color il- 
lustrations throughout. Net price $4.99 


WALT DISNEY'S 

PEOPLE AND PLACES 

By JANE WERNER WaTsON. Via exciting 
text and scores of full-color photo- 
graphs, the young reader is taken to 12 
far, fascinating corners of the world — 
including Thailand, Portugal, Polyne- 
sia, Morocco, the Danube, and the 
Amazon. Net price $4.99 


THE BOY ENGINEER 
By Epwarp L. THROM. From the water 
wheel to the Diesel engine, from Roman 
catapults to atomic reactors — this is 
the story of civil, electrical and chemi- 
cal engineering. A companion to The 
Boy Scientist and The Boy Mechanic. 
Net price $3.99 


THE HUMAN BODY 

By MITCHELL WiLsoN. The marvel of 
the human body, its various parts and 
how they work, lucidly explained and 
illustrated with more than 200 color 
paintings, Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
BOOK OF SCOUTING 
By R. D. BEzucHa4. The biggest, most 
colorful, most comprehensive collection 
of Boy Scout history, lore, pictures (over 
300 of them) and practical information 
ever assembled in one volume. Brim- 
ming with full-color illustrations, in- 
cluding paintings by Norman Rockwell. 
Net price $4.99 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF POETRY 
Selected and with commentary, by 
Louis UNTERMEYER. Animal poems, 
story poems, nonsense poems, thought- 
ful poems — 400 in all. Charming color 
illustrations on every page. A volume 
to grow up with and treasure. 

Net price $4.99 


[557° Plus a new Golden Regional Guide, 4 new Library 
of Knowledge Books, a new Capitol Adventure 
Book, and a new series of fiction books for Grades 
5 through 9. Watch for further announcements, 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding to 
GOLDEN PRESS, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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IN ONE DAY at one race. track 


26,480 people risked 
$2 432,316 on the races. 
Think about this. 


Then ask yourself—if you 
should be satisfied 

with less than the best 

in furniture for 


your library ?* 


the very best by 


SJÖSTRÖM USA 


JOHN Е. SJOSTROM COMPANY. INC.. 1717 М. 10TH STREET. PHILADELPHIA 22, РА. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


*At your request, copies of this ad series will be mailed to anyone you designate. 
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LITTLE BLUE AND 
LITTLE YELLOW 


Written and illustrated 
by LEO LIONNI 


A TREASURE CHEST 
OF TALES 


А Collection of Great Stories for Children 


The perfect book for family en- 
joyment! Five full-length books 
(including Alice in Wonderland, 
Black Beauty, The Rose and the 
Ring), plus many other pieces by 
Hilaire Belloc, Frances Browne, 





. In this unique picture book, the talented and 
versatile Leo Lionni, Art Director of Fortune, 
uses abstract shapes in six vivid colors to tell 
а charming story about a child's fantastic 

xperience after he disobeys his mother. It’s x: 
КЕЛЕЛЕ QR d xt i СХА his ms ons Charles Kingsley, Edward Lear. 
an mgenious book with special appeal for the WI ues e , 

ae CE eati d легеуег possible, the author's 
creative child—and adults, too! i * "nifi Fog. i 

Ages3-6 July22 $2.95 E own illustrations are included. 

E Te $ 704 pages. Ages 8-ир Aug. $4.95 








THE TRAVELING 7775 


by ROBERT BURCH 
illustrated by Susanne Suba 


A JUNGLE 
IN A WHEAT FIELD 


Written and illustrated 
by EGON MATHIESEN 


The engaging story of a talka- 
tive. parakeet who sets out to 
find a puppy for his little friend 
Dave. The characters—including an irresist- 
ible puppy—are drawn with great charm, and 
reproduced in halftone. 

Ages 6-9 September $2.50 


A delightful, whimsical story by 
the author of Oswald the Mon- 
key about a little boy who fancies 
that the wheat field is a jungle 
filled with fierce beasts. Stunning 
animal pictures in four colors. 
Ages 4-8 September $2.95 


POSTPONED 












"апа don't forget these titles from our successful first list... 


HOW TO MAKE 20099 дариде, OSWALD AREE will-laugh 
ict Aan irresistible THE MONKEY al each merry mix- 

ORIGAMI book."—N., Y. Herald і up."—N. Y. Times 

by Isao Honda Tribune $3.95 by Egon Mathiesen $2.95 





THE CANTANKEROUS THE PIEBALD 
CROW "Another of the season's PUP "Original and appealing 
by best books...dazzling display by color illustrations...tender 
Lennart Hellsin of color."—N. Y. Times Irina Korschunow story."—Virginia Kirkus 

ы $2.95 $2.95 


DOWELL, OBOLENSKY Inc. 219 East 61st St., New York 21, N. Y. 


In Canada: George J. McLeod, Ltd., Toronto 2B 








WORLD VIEWS 


Brewster Hous 
from— нт РЕР 
on the slopes of 


Mount Oljmpus— 


MAO TSE-TUNG AND | WERE BEGGARS 


by Siao-yu 


What is the true story behind the birth of Communism in China? Why did China follow the lead of 
Russia, rather than pursue a more moderate reform? 
The answers lie within this book, written at the urging of Lin Yutang who has prepared the preface. 
Dr. Siao-yu and Mao Ts» Tung were close friends from their student days until the formation of the 
Chinese Communist Party. 
During the summer of 1917 they wandered as beggars through China, living by their wits and talking 
with all kinds of people. The divergence of their basic ideas of society and the fate of China became 
increasingly apparent, These basic differences are reflected in the dramatic story of the actual birth 
of the Chinese Communist Party in a storm on Nan Hu (South Lake), Chiahsing. 
The book has been annotated by Rovert Carver North, Stanford University, who says: “Тһе story 
is a revealing one and I commend it to all readers who search for some understanding of what has 
happened in China." 

Trade Edition, 304 pages, illustrated by the author $6.00T 
| DeLuxe Edition with 16 additional full page illustrations $10.00T 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF JAMES MONROE 


Edited by Stuart Gerry Brown 


The two large fragments of an unfinished auto- 
biography left by President Monroe, and pre- 
viously known only to a handful of scholars, are 
here printed in their entirety. Written after 
Monroe’s retirement from the Presidency, this 
material is an important contribution to the 
documentary history of the United States be- 
tween 1775 and 1807. Especially valuable for its 
account of the education of a President. 

256 pages $6.00T 


THE EXECUTIVE 
OVERSEAS 


By John Fayerweather 


Of vital importance to every businessman con- 
cerned with the management of overseas "o 
tions. The major problems in relations affect- 
ing the administrative process abroad are ana- 
lyzed and discussed, with actual case studies of 
management situations used for illustration. A 
valuable sequel te THE ART OF OVERSEAS- 
MANSHIP by Harlan C. Cleveland and Gerard 
J. Mangone. 

195 pages $4.00T 


SOVIET REGIME (Third Edition) 


by W. W. Kulski $8.00T 


THE ART OF OVERSEASMANSHIP 


edited by Harlan Cleveland and Gerard J. Mangone $3.00T 


WORLD LITERACY 


by Frank C. and Robert S. Laubach $3.50 


IVAN MESTROVIC, SCULPTOR AND PATRIOT 


by Laurence Schmeckebier 


$10.00T 


MIDDLE EAST IN CRISIS 


by Carol A, Fisher and Fred Krinsky 







NK 
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(Paper) $3.75 
(Cloth) $5.00T 


Z Z SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Brewster House 
SYRACUSE 10, N. Y. 


October 1959. 


EDITORIAL 





LIBRARIES AND THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


By Mrs. Grace T. STEVENSON, associate execu- 
tive director, American Library Association. 


It has been fifty years since President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt personally addressed two hundred 
invitations to the first White House Conference 
on Children and Youth. That conference and the 
four* which have succeeded it have been impor- 
tant factors in the enactment of laws, the organi- 
zation of suitable agencies, and the establishment 
of standards concerned with the welfare of our 
children and young people. 

The sixth White House Conference takes place 
March 27-April 2, 1960. The purpose of the 
conference is *to promote opportunities for chil- 
dren and youth to realize their full potential for 
a creative life in freedom and dignity." The scope 
of this theme has been defined as follows: 


a) The values and ideals of our society; b) the 
effects on the development of children and youth of 
the rapid changes in this country and the world; 
and c) how family, religion, the arts, government, 
community organizations and services such as health, 
education, and welfare, peer groups, and the behavior 
of adults in their interactions with children and youth 
deter or enable individual fulfillment and construc- 
tive service to humanity. 


Library services support the objectives of the 
White House Conference in two main areas: the 
direct services to children and young people, and 
the services to adults working with children, or 
concerned with their health, education and wel- 
fare. By directing a program of information and 
education about the objectives of the conference 
to these two groups, libraries would be fulfilling 
their own role as educational agencies and put- 
ting their strength behind one of the important 
programs of our government, a program that 
can have a tremendous effect on the lives of our 
yeung people. 

Ап important part of the White House Con- 
ference structure is the Council of National Or- 
ganizations, of which ALA is a member. Approxi- 
mately 500 national organizations which work 
with children, or are interested in their welfare, 
are members of the CNO. Many of these organi- 


zations have local chapters or affiliates who will 
want to inform themselves either individually, or 
as a group, about the conference. Each state has 
a state committee for the White House Confer- 
ence and many of these will hold statewide meet- 
ings prior to the White House Conference. 

Members of the CNO have been asked to help 
make the conference productive by disseminating 
information on it; by cooperating with officially 
designated state and local White House Confer- 
ence committees; and by giving leadership at the 
state and local level, in areas of their particular 
interest and competence, in projects and pro- 
grams of the state committees. It is in these areas, 
particularly in the collection and dissemination 
of information, that libraries can make their best 
contribution. 

With this thought in mind, members of the 
ALA staff met with the staff of the White House 
Conference recently and developed a program 
which it is hoped will assist libraries to be more 
effective as sources of public information about 
the coming conference. 

ALA and the White House Conference staff will 
develop five bibliographies to be used before the 
conference: 


Significant materials on previous White 
House Conferences. 

Selected materials on the theme of the 1960 
conference, for the use of conferees prior 
to the March 1960 meeting. 

Brief, discussable materials on the confer- 
ence theme for use of discussion groups. 

Books for children which portray values 
stressed in the conference. 

Books for young adults which portray values 
stressed in the conference. 


ALA will prepare a brochure describing ways 
in which libraries and state extension agencies 
can work with state and local chapters of na- 
tional organizations to forward the objectives of 
the White House Conference. It will stress the 
library's role in working with adults. 

Many of the organizations which are members 
of the Council of National Organizations will pre- 
pare good materials on the conference theme. 
A letter has gone from ALA headquarters to the 
presidents of these organizations offering the co- 
operation of ALA and state and local libraries 
in the dissemination of these materials. 

As soon as possible after the White House 
Conference, ALA, with the cooperation of the 
White House Conference staff, will publicize at 
the state and national level the highlights of the 


(Continued on page 792) 
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FUTILITY THE TAPIR 

Story and Pictures 

by ROBERTA MOYNIHAN 

Futility never made much of a move in any 
direction, But one morning this torpid tapir 
decided to get up! Ages 4-7 $2.00 


THE GROUNDHOG 
AND HIS SHADOW 


Story and Pictures by KURT WIESE 
Mr. Groundhog rashly sells his shadow, but is 


lonely without it. How he gets it back is tick- : 


lingly told. Ages 4-7 $2.25 


NORMAN THE DOORMAN 

Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN 
Norman, the beguiling mouse-doorman of an 
art museum, has a lofty ambition which, aston- 
ishingly, comes true! Ages 4-7 $3.00 


SPACE WITCH 

Story and Pictures by DON FREEMAN 

When Tilly Ipswitch tries outer space she finds 

that, for haunting, there’s no space like home! 
Ages 4-7 $2.00 


THE MAGNIFICENT PUMPKIN 
By VALDINE PLASMATI 
Illustrated by Heidi Ogawa 
Milly and Bill had grown the pumpkin all by 
themselves, but it took the whole family to 
win first prize. Ages 4-7 $2.50 


NINE DAYS TO CHRISTMAS 
By MARIE HALL ETS 

and AURORA LABASTIDA 

Illustrated by Marie Hall Ets 

Ceci, a little Mexican girl, has her very own 
Christmas festival with her first piñata. Exqui- 
site full-color drawings. Ages 4-7 $3.25 


MADELINE AND THE GYPSIES 


Story and Pictures 
by LUDWIG BEMELMANS 


In a Paris aglow with Bemelmans’ brilliant 
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OTTO IN TEXAS 

Story and Pictures 

by WILLIAM PENE DU BOIS 

Otto, the giant dog, and Duke, his master, visit 
Texas and outfox a new brand of outlaw—the 
oil rustler. Ages 5-9 $2.50 


BAMBINO GOES HOME 

Story and Pictures 

by GEORGES SCHREIBER 

The little clown uses his talents to show an 
American boy that circus and candy are un- 
derstood in any language. Ages 6-9 $3.00 


MAGNUS AND THE SQUIRREL 
By HANS PETERSON 

Illustrated by Поп Wikland 

In a seaside city in Sweden a friendship grows 
between a little boy, a big boy, and a frisky 
squirrel. Ages 6-9 $2.50 


THE LONG-NOSED PRINCESS* 
By PRISCILLA HALLOW ELL 
Illustrated by Rita Fava 

The chosen prince makes fun of Princess 
Felicitys nose, but in this merry spoof she 
finds true love anyway. Ages 6-10 $2.00 


A SANTO FOR PASQUALITA 
By ANN NOLAN CLARK 

Illustrated by Mary Villarejo 

An orphan longed to have a likeness of her 
patron saint. How this came about makes a 
touching story. Ages 6-10 $2.75 


THE TENEMENT TREE 

Written and Illustrated by KATE SEREDY 
Tino and his country aunt make a wonderful 
book about plants and animals that resemble 
his city neighbors. Ages 7-10 $3.00 


DENNY AND 

THE INDIAN MAGIC 

By LESTER ROW NTREE 

Illustrated by Roberta Moynihan 

A boy’s dream of learning to talk with animals 
comes true through his belief in a blind Mojave 







color, gypsies rescue Madeline when she is / a 
stuck atop a Ferris wheel. -Ages 5-8 $3.50 чес | 





Indian's prophecy. Ages 7-11 $2.50 


*PRIZEWINNERS 


j New York Herald Tribune Children’s Spring Book Festival 


THE LONG-NOSED | 
PRINCESS 


AN EDGE 
OF THE FOREST 





PIPPI IN THE SOUTH SEAS 
By ASTRID LINDGREN 
Illustrated by Louis S. Glanzman 
The glorious adventures of Pippi and her 
friends Tommy and Annika, on an island 
* where Pippi's father is king. Ages 8-12 $2.00 





AUNTIE ROBBO 


By ANN SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 
Illustrated by Christopher Brooker 

An exciting story of a sort of elderly Scottish 
Pippi Longstocking. New edition. 


Ages 8-12 $2.50 


CAPTAIN GHOST 

Ву THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 
Decorations by Corydon Bell 

Three delightful children turn a fallen tree 


into a make-believe ship and solve an exciting 
mystery. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


THEY LIKE YOU BETTER 

By JAMES GARFIELD 

Illustrated by Robert Greiner 

When homeless Billy Watson enters Schultz’s 
Pet Emporium a new life starts for him, in the 
world of television. Ages 9-12 $2.75 


THE ISLAND SHEPHERD 
By YOLLA NICLAS 
Photographs by the Author 
Superb photographs tell of David’s summer 
in Maine and of his wonderful new friend- 
ship with an old shepherd. Ages 9-12 $3.00 







THE HONEY BOAT 
Written and Illustrated 
by VALENTI ANGELO N 
Springtime adventures of two lively boys on a 
barge carrying beehives up and down an 
Italian river. Ages 9-12 $3.00 


THE CHEERFUL HEART 
By ELIZABETH JANET GRAY 
Illustrated by Kazue Mizumura 
Tomi helps her family rebuild their lives after 
Ше bombing of Tokyo. Fascinating picture of 
Japanese life. Ages 9-12 $3.00 : 









DRUMMER BOY 
FOR MONTCALM 
By WILMA PITCHFORD HAYS V 
Ulustrated by Alan Moyler — 
The fall of Quebec in 1759, from the view- 
point of a French drummer boy. Authentic 
and exciting. Ages 10-14 $2.75 


E 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





ONE TO MAKE READY 

By ELSPETH BRAGDON 

Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 

Minta of Cranberry Cove, Maine, hates the 
idea of growing up. But an eventful summer 
changes her viewpoint. Ages 10-13 $2.75 


CORRIE AND THE YANKEE 

By MIMI COOPER LEVY 

Illustrated by Ernest Crichlow 

A deeply moving story of a ten-year-old Negro 
girl who hides and cares for a wounded 
Yankee soldier. Ages 10-14 $3.00 


AN EDGE OF THE FOREST* 

By AGNES SMITH 

Illustrated by Roberta Moyniban 

A sensitive story of a black lamb who, driven 
into the forest, was cared for and protected 
by a leopardess. Ages 11-15 $3.00 


THE ROMANCE 

OF CHEMISTRY: From Ancient 
Alcbemy to Nuclear Fission 

By KEITH GORDON IRWIN 
Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli 

Great men in chemistry, from the days when 
men searched for the “philosopher's stone" 
to modern times. H.S. Age $3.75 


PICTURES TO LIVE WITH 

By BRYAN HOLME 

Over 150 Reproductions; 8 in Color 

An exciting variety, from the most ancient to 
the most modern. Lively, illuminating com- 
mentary. Н. $. Age $4.50 


MEN, ANTS, AND ELEPHANTS: 
Size in the Animal World 

By PETER WEYL 

Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli 

How size affects our ability to do things and 
its effect on hearing, sight, and the Strength 
of our bodies. Н. S. Age $3.00 


THE RED PONY 

By JOHN STEINBECK 

Illustrated by Wesley Dennis 

A modern classic. New edition. Companion to 
The Pearl. H.S. Age $2.75 


THE VIKING PRESS À 





DELUXE STUDY CARREL 


has style... it's convertible, too! 





One design for all applications. 


Here is the most beautifully proportioned Carrel ever made. Tapered 
stainless steel legs, gracefully angled, support the desk at just the right 
height for writing ease. Desk top size ideal for study. 

If space is at a premium, this convertible unit is the answer. The tapered 
legs can be removed easily, and the desk top with bookcase inserted into 
a standard section of Deluxe Library Shelving. 

You can see how readily it can be folded down to clear an aisle, or 
otherwise conserve space when not in use. 

Bookcase at rear of desk has intermediate shelf which may be adjusted 
to suit storage needs on one inch increments. A built-in fluorescent light 
is also available as optional equipment. 

Deluxe Carrels are built to last under heavy use—and retain their colorful 
good looks! Standard color choices are canyon coral, grey, sandalwood 
and mist green. Or if you have a special color scheme, we'll match it. 
Almost unlimited color choice is yours at slight additional cost. 

All corners and edges of Deluxe Study Carrels are completely rounded 
to prevent injury or damage. Parts are finished with exclusive Deluxe 
Chem-A-Cote®, phosphate undercoating, and baked enamel. 


Other Deluxe Library Products * PERIODICAL SHELF * MULTI-TIER 
e SHELVING * NEWSPAPER RACK  * BULLETIN DOOR  * GRILLE DOOR 


TO |= [I| U | |=] METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY’ 


a division of аў METAL MANUFACTURING СО. 
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When they seek... 


let 
them find 


answers...quickly...in today's 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


When crowded classrooms and 
demanding curricula pinch off 
your time for answering ques- 
tions, let Britannica Junior be 
your "silent classroom helper." 


Elementary school children 
can find answers easily because 
Britannica Junior was designed 
especially for them. And as they 
look, they learn lifetime refer- 
ence skills because Britannica 
Junior is a true encyclopaedia in 
format and indexing. 


In BJ, young readers are not 
discouraged by small type or 
confused by high school ma- 
terial. Eager and impatient as 
they are, children have no 
trouble locating answers quickly 
through Britannica Junior’s 
unique one-volume index. 


For the free teaching aid, “Experiments in Atomic Energy,” write to John R. Rowe, 
Room 409-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 М. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


today’s 
BRITANNICA 


JUNIOR 





DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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memo 


to 
members 





THe MEMBERSHIP Аоу1$онү` COMMITTEE HELD ITS FIRST MEETING 
AT ALA HEADQUARTERS ON SEPTEMBER 28-29. Ат THIS 
MEETING PLANS WERE MADE FOR THE INITIATION OF AN 
INTENSIFIED PROGRAM FOR THE INCREASE OF ALA MEMBER- 
sHiP, ÎN AN "IDEA" SESSION'! MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE , 
BROUGHT OUT A NUMBER OF GOOD SUGGESTIONS FOR MEMBER- 
SHIP PROMOTION, BUT THEY WOULD APPRECIATE SUGGESTIONS 
FROM THE MEMBERS. IF YOU HAVE IDEAS ABOUT HOW ALA 
CAN INCREASE ITS MEMBERSHIP ADDRESS THEM TO THE COM- 
MITTEE CHAIRMAN, Ов, FRANK SESSA, DIRECTOR, Miami 


PuBLIC LIBRARY, MIAMI, FLORIDA, 


THE OTHER MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ARE James Р. DYKE, 
LIBRARIAN, EASTERN New Mexico UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, 
PORTALES (CHAIRMAN OF THE ALA MEMBERSHIP ComMITTEE) j 
RALPH А„ ULVELING, DIRECTOR, DETROIT PuBLic LIBRARY, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN; FREDERICK Н. WAGMAN, DIRECTOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN LIBRARY, ANN ARBOR}; AND MRS. 
HELEN E. WESSELLS, 433 М. 21ST STREET, New YORK, 


New YORK. 


THE MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION PROGRAM WILL EMPHASIZE "THE 
CONTRIBUTION THE INDIVIDUAL LIBRARIAN CAN MAKE TO 

THE REALIZATION OF THE LIBRARY'S POTENTIAL IN OUR 
SOCIETY BY WORKING WITH OTHER LIBRARIANS IN OUR 
PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS?! THE PROGRAM WILL ALSO 
POINT UP THE IMPORTANCE OF MEMBERSHIP IN STATE AND , 
REGIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS ANO WE HOPE WILL 


STIMULATE LIBRARIANS TO JOIN THESE AS WELL AS ALA. 
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ONE MORE LIBRARY WITH ONE HUNDRED PERCENT TRUSTEE MEMBERSHIP 
———-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—---ЕЕ.-.-.-.—-—-.——————_+——э»—=—— ДЬ ла 


JACK DALTON, CHAIRMAN OF THE ALA INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


COMMITTEE, ATTENDED THE MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS COUNCIL IN WARSAW, 
SEPTEMBER 14-17, He DELIVERED TO THIS MEETING THE 
ANNUAL REPORT ON LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED 


STATES, 


RAYNARD СОЕ SWANK JOINED THE ALA STAFF ON SEPTEMBER 1 AS 
—PBÓHáÁÓ M — ÀÀ— M — 


DiRECTOR DESIGNATE OF THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
OFFICE. НЕ WILL BECOME DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE ON 
OCTOBER 1 WHEN MR. DALTON'S RESIGNATION BECOMES 
EFFECTIVE. MR. DALTON ASSUMES THE POSITION OF DEAN 
OF CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY'S SCHOOL ОЕ LIBRARY SERVICE 
AT THAT TIME, MR. SWANK 15 ON LEAVE FROM HIS 


POSITION AS DIRECTOR, STANFORD UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, 


IN ALA CAN BE ADDED TO OUR ROSTER - THE ALLEN PARISH 


LIBRARY, LOUISIANA. 


а a aves e 


(MRs.) GRAcE T. STEVENSON 


SFPTEMBER, 1959 Deputy Executive DIRECTOR 


A.L.A. Conferences: Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; 
Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. Midwinter Meeting: 
Chicago, January 28-February, 1, 1960. 
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For Randy, Life is Full of Ups, . 
Downs, Ins... and Like Way-Out 


PARDON OUR BEATNIK headline. It's a bald at- 
tempt to get you down here where the im- 
portant words are. If you're reading this 
sentence we've succeeded. If you're not, 
we've failed you. 


Who's Randy? ’Teen-age friend of ours. 
Full name's Randy Morrow, chief character 
in all our “There’s Adventure in Science 
Careers” books. 


No beatnik Randy. Most unbeat boy you’d 
ever hope to meet. Beardless, too. 


Randy and younger brother, Sam 
Morrow, have opportunities for adventure 
rarely afforded boys their age. But all other 
boys can share Randy’s and Sam’s exciting 
adventures vicariously. 


Father Morrow’s a science article writer. 
Work takes him to all parts of Western 
Hemisphere and beyond. Beneath, on and 
above earth’s surface. 


Randy and Sam travel with Dad Morrow. 
Don’t ask us Dad’s tax arrangements. We’re 
book publishers, not accountants. 


> Anyway, Randy has been more places, 
has witnessed more scientific miracles, has 
learned more about careers in physical 
sciences, has experienced more thrilling 
natural and man-made phenomena than 
any million other boys, each given 100 
years. Until they read the books. 


How many boys in your life have seen an 
atomic reactor in operation? Randy has, in 
“Theres Adventure in Atomic Energy.” 


Know any youngsters who grow food 
hydroponically? Randy does, in “There's 
Adventure in Chemistry.” 

Visited the Dew-Line early-warning 
radar network recently? Randy did, in 
“There’s Adventure in Electronics.” 


And guess who’s witnessed rocket 

launchings at Cape Canaveral, construc- 
tion of Pan-American Highway all the way 
from Juneau, Alaska to Ushuaia at south- 
ernmost tip of South America, and a hurri- 
cane in the Caribbean? Yep, our boy Randy. 
In “There’s Adventure in Rockets," ©“... 
Civil Engineering” and “. . . Meteorology” 
respectively. 
SO WHAT'S NEW? What can he do for an encore, 
you many wonder. Think Randy’s been 
everywhere there is to go, has seen every- 
thing there is to see? 


Not on your life. Randy’s on his way again 
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in 3 new books, just published. Now he’s 
whooshing supersonically through strato- 
sphere, even piloting a jet plane in "There's 
Adventure in Jet Aircraft." 


From the heavens to the sub-lime goes 
our Randy for his next exploits. In “There’s 
Adventure in Geology" he descends by 
muleback into the Grand Canyon and sees 
the record of long bygone eras, preserved 
in the walls. He visits a great Northland 
copper mine. 


But underground isn't Randy's last stop. 
In *There's Adventure in Marine Science", 
he dons frogman togs, including aqualung, 
explores the deep and briny, learns about 
marine plants and animal life, oceanogra- 
phy and allied sciences. 


» Which brings us back to point we were 
making before. It's a rare kid (or adult, for 
that matter) who has opportunity to go up, 
down, inside and above earth's surface to 
learn many exciting aspects of a variety of 
careers in science. 


Randy can do it because he's a fictional 
character. And he can take young readers, 
age 11 to 17, along with him on every sci- 
ence-career adventure, for thrills and edu- 
cation all in one. 


Yes, Randy's fictional and his adventures 
are narrated in adventure-fiction style. But 
the science-career facts in every book are 
accurate, authentic and up-to-the-minute. 
Because Randy’s authors lived Randy's 
adventures, interviewed leaders in each 
science-career field, visited everywhere 
Randy goes in the books. 


ғов You. “There’s Adventure in Science 
Careers" books represent a marvelous 
service to your sub-'teen and 'teenage 
readers. Librarians and educators every- 
where have expressed their appreciation 
for this unique series, for its remarkably 
effective treatment of highly technical sub- 
jects in an easily understandable and 
highly entertaining way. 

If you already have the first 6 books, 
you know how well they circulate among 
your young readers. So be sure to order 
the 3 newest books: *... Jet Aircraft," ... 
* .. Geology," and “. . . Marine Science." 


Order them from your jobber or from us. 
We're Bill Gohrimg, Popular Mechanics 
Press, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Robert Carr Chapel, TCU Religious Center 


Sexas Christian Universi 
exas ~hristian “University, . situated on 143 acres о 


rolling grasslands near Fort Worth, TCU — once known as 
"The Prairie School” — is the oldest institution of higher 
learning in West Texas. Founded in 1873, today enrollment 





If you're expanding or tops 8500 students. 

modernizing your li- TCU's eight schools and colleges stress the Arts, Educa- 
brary, or considering tion, Business, Religion, and, under a recent "depth" 
a new one, consult expansion policy, existing graduate studies will soon be 


Globe-Wernicke's free 
extended to offer the PhD degree. 
Library Planning Staff IS : | $ 


for personal service. 
Write today for com- 
plete information, 
Dept. Q-10 











LOC аш E 
cmm Nos „айа 


GLOBE-WERNICKE Anticipating this, the University’s Mary Couts Burnett 
Library has been tripled in size, at a cost of $1,300,000 
to accommodate 800,000 volumes, and provide study space 





"THE GLOBE-WE co. 
MES à edere for 1,000 students. Globe-Wernicke desks, bookshelves, 


. . . makes business a pleasure study carrels, and other associated library equipment form 
an integral part of this rapidly growing library. 
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WHO IS AMERICA'S 
ROCKET PIONEER?* 


— SS EES RS gomme E 
Libr Gli Glo Cte Cl Cl le Callies Calor Coler Collier Calle Сант Сане P" 
PE PRUDENS 
pelis glo petia pedis. pols pei реба pedis реда m pedis реба peia P 
Water M E 
oe oe ORE уук | i ; 


BY Жак Por dq oe Ў жар UA 
e Жы cr ш „ы 


This question starts the student оп а new 
adventure in learning. Collier's Encyclopedia 
has the answer and much more to attract the 
student to related subjects like Rocket Pro- 
pulsion, Space Satellites, Guided Missiles, 
and lead him to such basic sciences as 
Astrophysics and Astronomy. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia is a 20-volume, pro- 
fusely illustrated, major reference source. 
Its 50,000 articles are modern in concept, 


z^ SOS 
bonia = pedia 






iP Collier's Collier's 
3 2. Encyclo- Enevelo- 


pedi ^ pedia 


BIBLIO’. | 
RAPHY | 
INDEX | 
hau саар 
был A 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


scholarly in approach, and are kept up-to-date 
through a program of continuous revision. 

Teachers and students will welcome the 
combined authoritativeness, clarity and read- 
ability of Collier's Encyclopedia. 

More Librarians are now consulting 
Collier's Encyclopedia first. 

Collier's Encyclopedia is recommended by 
every Educational and Library Agency that 
evaluates encyclopedias. 


*Goddard, Robert Hutchings; See Collier’s Encyclopedia Vol. 9, Page 143F 
FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum * 
2. Space Satellites 3. Rockets and Satellites 


WRITE TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Mr. ALA 


Carl Hastings Milam 


by Emily Miller Danton 


T he parents of a little boy, born on a sandy 
farm in south central Kansas in 1884, would 
have been amazed and incredulous had a 
soóthsayer told them that their son would be- 
come known to thousands of people in this 
country, in Europe, in South and Central 
America; that the work he would do would 
broaden the lives of other thousands who 
would not know his name; that he would be 
received by one king and decorated by an- 
other; welcomed at the Vatican by pope and 
cardinal; fly the Atlantic to sit in various 
important councils; receive honorary de- 
grees and honorary memberships in associa- 
tions at home and abroad; help to create a 
vital international organization; inspire great 
gifts to that association to which he was des- 
tined to devote so great a part of his life and 
effort; serve the then undreamt-of United 
Nations and Unesco; be lauded as planner. 
promoter, integrator, administrator, catalyzer, 
pacifier, internationalist. These and other 
things has Carl Milam been and done in his 
career, but he remains what he was when he 
left his native heath, simple and natural, as 
American as peanut butter. 

The farm was a poor one for the sand blew 
and destroyed the crops, and only the rattle- 
snakes and prairie dogs flourished. The boy 
walked with his sister a mile or two to a one- 





* Mrs. Danton's paper was read at a meeting 
of the American Library History Round Table, 
Washington, June 24, 1959. Her interpretation 
of Mr.'Milam's career is based on many years oj 
work with him; she writes: *I was on CHM's 
team for about five years in Birmingham ( 1914- 
1919) and for twelve in Chicago (1924-35)." 


room school and had early memories of In- 
dian alarms. But when he was still small the 
family moved back to Missouri, where the 
parents had come from, and then, when the 
Cherokee Strip was about to open, his father 
sold out his business and made the run. He 
acquired a farm, drove off some would-be 
jumpers with his Colt 45, and took his family 
to it in a covered wagon. Somewhat later, he 
moved the family to Newkirk, Oklahoma, the 
nearest town, and there the parents spent the 
rest of their lives. 

The boy, Carl, grew tall and broad and 
strong, and in 1903 entered the University 
of Oklahoma, where he became a student as- 
sistant to the library under Milton J. Fergu- 
son, thus acquiring his vocation. Here, too, he 
majored under Professor Vernon L. Parring- 
ton, whom he greatly admired, and, more im- 
portant, here he met the girl whom he later 
married. Such good grounding did he receive 
from Mr. Ferguson that the course at Albany. 
where he entered library school in 1907, was 
almost too easy for him and he would have 
taken the two years in one had he been al- 
lowed. His first real job was at Purdue Uni- 
versity, where he spent a year, and where 
job scarcity made a cataloger of him—a re- 
luctant one, we can imagine. 

Milam thought of himself at this time as a 
promising young university librarian, but 
when in 1909 he was offered the secretaryship 
of the Indiana Public Library Commission the 
salary of $125 a month was too good to de- 
cline, as it would enable him to get married. 
Thus was the curve of his career deflected to 
another branch of library work, and in this 
job he remained for four years. 

As chief of Indiana's library extension 
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agency, Milam clearly exhibited traits that 
characterized the man in his prime: broad 
vision, a singular capacity for promotion, and 
boundless energy. The record amply proves 
this. Thirty-six new public libraries were es- 
tablished; the Indiana Library Trustees As- 
sociation was organized; significant library 
legislation was secured. One enactment was 
the initial move that came to fruition twenty 
years later in the beautiful Indiana Library 
and Historical Building. Other legislation con- 
tributed substantially to public library devel- 
opment in the state, mostly the provision for 
larger units of service by combining town- 
ships, antecedent to county library service. 
As early as 1910 Milam was proclaiming that 
country dwellers must have as good library 
service as those in town. 

Milam was not yet out of his twenties when 
he was called from his Indiana post to be the 
director of the Birmingham Public Library. 
*Director" was a rather grandiose term for 
the head of that library in 1913, for it was 
small and poor, housed in the top floor of the 
dingy old one-elevator City Hall, and with 
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only three or four trained persons on its staff. 
The setup would have appeared grim to many 
a young librarian, but to Carl Milam it was.a 
challenge, and he met it brilliantly. He worked 
furiously; went out and begged for money to 
buy books; convinced big industrialists that 
a good public library would have value to 
them; brought about a constant flow of ex- 
cellent newspaper publicity; conceived bold 
plans and carried them out; stirred the staff 
to enthusiastic support. 

The five branches had come into being in 
five small suburban towns, which later were 
absorbed by the growing city; they brought ' 
book collections but no money and their 
buildings were mostly inadequate. But under 
the new director they began to grow and to 
become more useful and more used. Milam 
believed that a public library should be open 
365 days in the vear, and this was the rule as 
long as he remained in Birmingham. It is a 
tribute to his tact that he worked side by side 
with his predecessor—now become vice di- 
rector—in perfect harmony and with mutual 
respect, until his departure six years later. 


Carl H. Milam, a 
photograph taken 
about 1945, near 
the end of his ca- 
reer as executive 
secretary of the 
American Library 
Association. 
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The library's income in 1913 was $10,000; 
its book collection numbered 40,000. By 1915 
the circulation was up 100 per cent, though a 
business slump that year brought a cut in 
the library budget and everyone earning 
more than fifty dollars a month received sal- 
ary cuts. Two years later the budget was up 
to $25,000 and a sixth branch had been 
opened. Library rules had been liberalized; 
exhibits appeared in business windows, cards 
in streetcars, signs in stores, Eight mammoth 
billboards were given free to the library dur- 
ing a book-fund campaign. Additions were 
made to the staff as fast as finances would 
allow. Birmingham was low in the scale of 
Southern cities, with only 16.6 books per 
hundred of the population. 

A Birmingham reporter described the li- 

brary director glowingly: 
He is young, practical, energetic, and enthusiastic. 
He has to an extraordinary degree the combina- 
Поп of the everyday business man and the vision 
—the ideals—of the poet and the dreamer. Too, 
this young library expert has the faculty of 
making friends as he works along—friends to 
keep. He is considerate, tactful, sincere, thor- 
oughly well equipped for his task and gifted 
with a happy faculty of expression and the 
ability to do team work. 


This was high praise, but no one on the 
Birmingham staff would dispute it, for thev 
found it exciting to be members of his team, 
despite long hours and low pay. He made 
them stretch themselves, mentally, and do 
things they had thought they could not do. 
And they learned to accompany every im- 
portant proposal with a budget—else it would 
come straight back. Staff meetings were lively 
because everyone felt free to speak, and be- 
cause all felt a sense of responsibility toward 
their jobs and the library, a sense of pride, 
and each had a feeling of importance. Milam's 
enthusiasm was unfailing and infectious; he 
never appeared downhearted, even after a real 
disappointment. He seemed to brush aside the 
ruins of an old plan and get to work at once 
on a new one, his zest undiminished. 

During this period in Birmingham, the in- 
fluential head of a large corporation asked a 
popular minister to do him a service. *I have 
been watching that young man at the public 
library," he said. “Не has a great deal of 





A photograph taken near the beginning of Mr. 
Milam's career as a public librarian. 


ability and I want him in my organization. I 
have no idea what his salary is but I am ready 
to double it. Will you sound him out and see 
whether he would accept?" When the clergy- 
man explained his errand to the librarian, 
the latter smiled. *Why, Sir, I am a librarian. 
I chose this field because it was what I wanted 
to do. I would work in a library for a tenth 
of what I might get in business." The matter 
was dropped. 

When the first World War came, Milam 
put all the resources of the public library at 
the service of city and state; he began the col- 
lection of books for the soldiers encamped in 
Alabama, and fostered the establishment and 
growth of camp libraries. Here was a chance, 
not only to relieve the boredom of those 
young men, not just to help them advance 
themselves, but to make lifelong readers and 
library users of many who never before had 
been exposed to books and library service. He 
thought up new ways to help people save, and 
substitute, and “make do.” The old entrance 
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hall of the library became the War Service 
Department, and in addition to books, pam- 
phlets, book lists, and posters, there were dis- 
played weekly attractive dishes, in which sub- 
stitute ingredients had been used, with recipes 
posted beside the inverted glass covers. The 
exhibits were made by a local housewife: 
the staff ate them when they were removed. 
The poorly paid staff bought Liberty Bonds as 
a matter of course and of pride. Was not their 
director setting them an example, from a sal- 
ary little better than their own? 

When men were mustered out, or invalided 
out of the service. if they lived in Birming- 
ham, or paused there, they were very likely 
to become aware of the fact that the public 
library had their interests at heart. A great 
banner was stretched across a busy downtown 
intersection: 





BACK TO THE JOB 
WHAT JOB? 
CONSULT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Every book on occupations, on adult study. 
on job classification that could possibly be 
acquired was put to use. Useful clipping files 
were built up; an index of helpful commu- 
nity consultants was compiled: large corpora- 
tions were called on for advice and help; gov- 
ernment documents were combed for ideas; 
pamphlets were sought from every likely 
source. The vibrant director was never more 
active, more resourceful, more fruitful of 
ideas. The library began a series of classified 
ads in the newspapers in January 1919. Here 
is a sample: “НЕГР. What job do you want? 
Books will help you get it. Use the Public 
Library. Books on your job. Free." Specific 
advertisements were pointed toward the vari- 
ous trades and skills. Posters broke out every- 
where. The War Service Department, by a 
simple adjustment, became the Vocational De- 
' partment! 

During these years, Milam was deep in 
the war effort and directed the library with 
his left hand. He had become state director 
of the book drive, under the War Service 
Committee of the ALA. The goal for the 
country was a million dollars and a million 
books. Then Milam assisted in installing a li- 
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brary at Camp McClellan. There followed an 
indefinite leave in Washington, and during 
1918 he was mostly at the Library of Con- 
gress, working under Dr. Putnam, who was 
national chairman of Library War Service. 
He also made inspection trips to training 
camps and cantonments, coming occasionally 
to Birmingham to fire the staff with new en- 
thusiasm, fill them with new ideas, and, once, 
assist at the opening of the first Negro branch. 

Finally, late in 1919, he returned to offer 
his resignation: the ALA had called him to be 
its secretary. He was well prepared for the 
post. He had been on ALA Council, on the 
Publications Board. and on the Executive 
Board, and was very familiar with the struc- 
ture and operations of the Association. ° 

Thus began, in 1920, a career which con- 
tinued for twenty-eight years, during which 
the Association expanded enormously, went 
through another war, moved its headquarters 
from the Chicago Public Library to the John 
Crerar, to 520 North Michigan Avenue, and 
finally to its own East Huron Street building. 
Its membership grew from 4,500 to 17,000, 
and its budget from $33,000 to $540,000. Was 
it at the Swampscott Conference of 1921 that 
signs reading “Welcome ALA!” were read by 
the uninitiated, “Welcome, American Laundry 
Association”? [ doubt that that ever happened 
again, for those initials became a widely 
known symbol for the reader, the book, and 
the person who brought them together. 

An ALA staff member of the twenties ex- 
pressed, long after, her recollection of CHM: 
“Vigor, energy and cheerfulness—a general 
male quality in a sea of femininity. Definitely 
a leader with progressive ideas, bucking con- 
servatism.” He was ever ready break with 
tradition. Nothing so irritated him as to be 
told *We've always done it this way." An- 
other of his colleagues of that period has writ- 
ten perceptively of the Milam she remembers: 


Looking back upon the years of my assignments 
at ALA under Carl Milam, I find a certain dual- 
ism in the remembered atmosphere. It was a time. 
of tremendous drive, push and promotion. I used 
to resent that atmosphere. It seemed to me.. . 
that emphasis was put on the wrong things; on 
the spectacular program, the Big Design, at the 
cost of neglecting the small people who made up 
the membership of the ALA. I often disagreed 
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with the method, and with Carl Milam. But I 
never lost my affection for the man. 
, I think the reason for this was that it was per- 
fectly obvious that the push and the drive were 
never for his own aggrandizement. He was pe- 
culiarly selfless, and one was not aware of per- 
sonal ambition. He drove us all toward goals he 
felt proper for the profession. In the light of 
library history, he was right. Certainly, due to 
him, libraries and the Library Idea were given 
new directions, nationally and internationally, 
and new dimensions, never previously attained. 
They have held, too, for all time. 

He is a kind man. I hold warm remembrances 
* of jokes, and laughter, and the right word said 
at a time of personal difficulty. I still hear the 
enthusiasm in his voice when he reported on some 
subject that interested him: the studies of Thorn- 
dike on the ability of adults to learn, for instance. 
I sometimes judged him as being blind to certain 
sensibilities in people. But he was never con- 
ceited, never small, and the man simply does not 
know the meaning of snobbery. 


Carl Milam conducted an unceasing audit 
of experience, on himself, his associates, on 
organizations, programs and movements—an 
audit by which he endeavored to extract the 
best from the past as a guide to future action. 
In this he was adept and relentless, and al. 
ways without rancor. He has the gift, beyond 
most men, of synthesizing the thoughts of 
others. Many an ALA President has com- 
mented on this—on the fact that, after hours 
of rambling, diffuse discussion in some board 
meeting, Carl could pull out of it all that 
was significant, and with a casual, “I wonder 
if this isn't what you mean?" present the 
meat in phrase succinct, vigorous, direct. 


"URGENT" OR "IMPORTANT" 


One of his aphorisms of those days is well 
remembered: Never let what is merely urgent 
crowd out what is important. It seems to me 
as characteristic as anything I know. Once a 
colleague looked in at the door of his office. 
Mr. Milam was busily writing, but he looked 
ир. “May I come in?” “Of course. I can 
‘always be interrupted when I am writing. 
But if I’m gazing out of the window, please 
be cafeful: I’m probably very busy." Every- 
one who has been associated with him has 
heard him say—and most of us have bor- 
rowed the line without giving credit: Li- 


brarians do not tell people what to think, but 
they put before them the materials that will 
help them to think and to form opinions. 

The ALA had of course long been a pub- 
lisher, but its output was largly composed of 
pamphlets and reading lists, with an occa- 
sional annotated catalog. It was in 1924 that 
the first large sums began to come from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, and an 
immediate result was a greatly expanded 
publishing program. For the first time, the 
ALA brought out items to be put into the 
hands of the public. More than a million 
Reading with a Purpose courses were distribu- 
ted over a few years and made the ALA bet- 
ter known than any of its other activities. 
Its sights were aimed high: the very top men 
in their fields were invited to prepare these 
booklets, and for a mere honorarium, and 
nearly every one accepted the assignment, In 
1920, sales of publications amounted to 
$14,000; in 1947 they reached $137,000. 

If the headquarters staff worked hard, at 
least they were never bored—and they knew 
that their chief worked harder. Work was par- 
celed out with definite lines of authority 
drawn, and no overlapping. They worked as 
a team, each knowing what was expected of 
him and when his activity affected the field 
of another. At meetings of department heads 
information was cleared and all were made 
aware of what the ALA was doing. The 
secretary delegated definite responsibility and 
was always generous in giving credit for per- 
formance to others. Milam has never con- 
sidered himself an originator of ideas, but 
he has pushed those of others for all they 
were worth. Examples that will be remem- 
bered are the one-dollar-per-capita support 
slogan, and microfilming of documents. 


DEBUT OF BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 


In the middle twenties important boards 
and committees came into being; frontiers 
were pushed back; the atmosphere was ex- 
hilarating. Library Extension took on new 
meaning, and Adult Education, and Education 
for Librarianship, and International Rela- 
tions. There were many visitors at headquart- 
ers, librarians from everywhere, consultants 
from Northwestern and the University of Chi- 
cago, literary lights like Christopher Morley. 
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When time allowed they were invited to ad- 
dress the staff. 

Before the United States had entered the 
first World War, the proposal had come for 
an American library in Paris, after the war, 
as a result of correspondence with French 
and Belgian groups on reconstruction plans. 
That was looking forward! When we did get 
into the war, many thousands of books were 
sent to Europe for the use of the American 
servicemen based there. It was these books, 
and the funds left over from Library War 
Service, that made possible the establishment 
of the library in Paris, with Burton Steven- 
son as its first director. It is the largest Eng- 
lish-language library on the continent of Eu- 
rope. 

For nearly half a century there had been a 
trickle of Europeans coming to American li- 
brary schools, but now it was proposed that a 
library school be set up in the American Li- 
brary in Paris, to meet the demand for Ameri- 
can-type training among Europeans. The 
American Committee for Devastated France 
gave $50,000 as a starter, and contributions 
from various organizations made possible 
some scholarships. Mary P. Parsons was the 
resident director of the school, with Sarah 
Bogle (who had become assistant secretary 
of the ALA) its over-all director. Miss Bogle 
shuttled back and forth across the Atlantic 
with something of the regularity of Mr. Dulles 
in later days. The school lasted for five years. 
then closed for lack of funds. Carl Milam had 
a large part in all these things, but І must 
here pay tribute to Miss Bogle, whose work so 
beautifully complemented his. They were a 
great team during the twenties. Her vision 
and her personal connections, antedating her 
service at headquarters, must never be for- 
gotten or discounted. She knew her way 
around in international relationships and she 
did much to help her younger chief gain 
background in these aspects of his work. They 
supplemented each other in many ways. and 
both were highly stimulating to their associ- 
ates. 

During this period China came into the 
international picture, when the ALA was 
asked to send over a library authority to sur- 
vey Chinese libraries and advise on means for 
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their development. Dr. Arthur Bostwick of 
St. Louis was the happy choice, and perhaps 
you have seen at headquarters the miniature 
replica of an ancient bullock cart—itself more 
than a thousand years old—which was sent in 
appreciation of Dr. Bostwick’s successful mis- 
sion there. 


RAPID GROWTH BEGINS 


Thanks to these and many other ventures. 
the intangible growth of the ALA in the twen- 
ties and thirties was as spectacular as its 
physical growth, for it became known all over 
the civilized world. In 1926, when the ALA 
met in Atlantic City to celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary, there were 63 delegates from 15 
foreign countries. That was of course no 
spontaneous happening. Milam's attendance at 
an international meeting in Prague had ac- 
quainted European librarians with plans for 
the conference and stirred their interest, and 
thanks to Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, its presi- 
dent, the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
gave generously toward the expense involved. 
From this time on the ALA and its secretary 
were more and more involved in library prog- 
ress on an international scale, and the pres- 
tige of the Association grew accordingly. The 
Charter of the ALA originally read thus: 
“Whereas Soandso and Soandso have associ- 
ated themselves . . . for the purpose of pro- 
moting the library interests of the coun- 
try. . . .” In 1942 this was amended to read 
« . . for the purpose of promoting library 
interests throughout the world. . . .” That is 
Carl Milam speaking. 

Milam became well known in the offices of 
many national organizations and many phil- 
anthropic foundations. A representative of 
another association asked a librarian at an 
adult education conference, “I wonder if you 
librarians realize how fortunate you are to 
have a man like Milam to represent you?" 
And he won and held the interest, friendship. 
and trust of foundation executives like Keppel 
and Fosdick and Stevens and Embree, all of i 
whom believed that any project which Carl 
backed, whether they aided it or not, 'made 
sense in relation to the advancement and dif- 
fusion of knowledge. Robert Lester has said 
that in his more than thirty years of founda- 
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tion experience, he has never known any other 
person to whom foundation doors were open 
so wide in welcome. 

In 1927 in Edinburgh, Milam, with about 
seventy other librarians, assisted in forming 
what was to become the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations. In 1929 the 
new organization met in Rome, in 1933 in 
Chicago, and in 1935 in Madrid. The ALA 
secretary was always active in these gather- 
ings and his views were listened to with re- 
spect. Flora B. Ludington, who was chair- 
man of the International Relations Committee, 
wrote of Milam in this connection: *His in- 
terest in international library relations and 
knowledge of the Association helped us 
through many long hours of deliberations and 
in securing funds to carry out some of the 
special projects which were recommended." 
In addition to the library conferences, Mr. 
Milam sat in at the UN organization meetings 
as educational adviser, served on State De- 
partment cultural committees, and took part 
in conferences which prepared recommenda- 
tions for what became Unesco. 


BOOKS FOR EUROPE 


Later on, while Hitler was in power and 
propagandizing against the democracies, Mi- 
lam went to the Rockefeller Foundation with 
his idea for the Books for Europe project. Too 
wise to say the purpose would be to combat 
Nazism, he made a more positive approach by 
saying that the intent would be to interpret 
democratic ideals and to show what comes 
out of democratic societies. The first grant 
was for $60,000, and more came later. Milam 
was elated and very optimistic, Thousands of 
books found their way to the popular libraries 
of Western Europe, and more friends were 
made for the United States and the ALA— 
if there were no more significant results. Mi- 
lam himself, with his genius for friendship, 
made warm friends over the years among 
European librarians, such men as Esdaile Col- 
` lijn, Munthe, Cain, Godet, Sevensma, Cardi. 
nal Tisserant, and dozens more; and 
among Asiatics Ranganathan should be men- 
tioned. These friendships he treasures as 
among the great satisfactions of his life, and 
out of them he gained understanding of what 


is involved in true international relations. 

After his earlier trips to Europe, Milam was 
prepared for introduction to Latin American 
cooperation, largely through John Vance, who 
had been a consular officer in a Caribbean 
country and was then law librarian of Con- 
gress. He aroused and stimulated Milam’s in- 
terest in Latin America, and accompanied him 
to Mexico when Milam secured a special 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation for the 
trip and to invite some Mexican librarians to 
visit the United States. During a second visit 
plans were made for the establishment of the 
Benjamin Franklin Library, the second Amer- 
ican library in a foreign country. It was set 
up by contract with the United States gov- 
ernment through the State Department; it 
was Milam who convinced the State Depart- 
ment that libraries could be strong agencies of 
international understanding. 


INTERNATIONAL ROLE 


In January of 1947 Carl Milam went 
abroad, on invitation of the State Department, 
to serve as consultant on libraries to the 
United States delegation to Unesco. This 
meant about three weeks in Paris, with a short 
stop in Geneva for a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Library Committee, where Milam 
played a key role. After some vague and wan- 
dering discussion, he induced the chairman to 
present his twelve to fourteen proposals as the 
basis of a report, and then got them adopted. 
In his later report to the ALA, he stated his 
opinion that Unesco could become “the most 
important of all agencies for the preservation 
of peace, because it is concerned with what 
happens in the minds of men, or it could be 
just another bureaucratic agency for boon- 
doggling on an international scale.” Which 
could depend on the ability of the permanent 
staff, on participation without interference 
of the member governments, and on the ex- 
tent to which the peoples of the world—and 
especially of the United States—participate 
creatively and critically in Unesco’s program 
through libraries, schools, universities, and 
national and international organizations. Li- 
brarians, he felt, had unusual opportunities in 
this area. 

How entirely fitting it was that Carl Milam, 
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who had figured with such conspicuous suc- 
cess on the international scene, should be in- 
vited in 1948 to come to Lake Success as di- 
rector of the United Nations Library for the 
two final years of his professional career. Be- 
sides attending the organization meeting, he 
had already surveyed the UN Library, with 
Luther Evans and Ralph Beals, and had rec- 
ommended that the UN not go in for large 
collections, but rely much on the libraries of 
New York City—still a guiding principle. 
There were heartaches. The Personnel De- 
partment wanted to fill every vacancy from an 
underrepresented country; Milam wanted to 
fill it with the best qualified person he could 
find. He usually had fair success. He con- 
siders his greatest achievement there the fact 
that he persuaded the UN to rate and pay 
librarians on the same scale as other pro- 
fessionals, even though the prevailing salaries 
in many libraries were lower. 

Before he had been many months at the 
UN there came the disruptive episode of his 
nomination as president-elect of the ALA. He 
had left the secretaryship only recently; his 
successor had been installed: it was too soon 
to bring Milam back as head of the Associa- 
tion. But a well-disposed nominating commit- 
tee, animated more by zeal than by judgment, 
and in spite of contrary advice, put it through 
and persuaded a reluctant Milam to accept. 
The Fourth Activities Committee Report was 
still a burning issue; reorganization of head- 
quarters was under way; a new spirit was 
stirring and Milam represented the old. 

Certainly the nomination was badly timed; 
perhaps there would have been no revolt after 
the lapse of a year or two. At any rate, there 
was objection to it; another nomination was 
made by petition, and Milam was defeated in 
the election which followed. A former presi- 


dent of the ALA wrote: 


I don’t think the young revolutionaries were out 
after Carl Milam, the individual, they were after 
the power group that was putting him forward. 
And when he was their age, I have no doubt he 
would have been on their side—against the Hills 
and the Bishops and the Danas and the Bostwicks. 
ALA didn’t repudiate Carl Milam and his great 
accomplishments; the members who voted were 
taking sides between the “ins” and the “outs” and 
in such cases the outs nearly always win. 
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A lawyer, member of a big city library board, 
a stranger to Milam and new in library cir- 
cles, was told of the explosive Chicago meet 
ing and said: 


He will not be elected. No executive secretary of 
any organization, if he has accomplished any- 
thing, can ever be elected president of that or- 
ganization. In the course of years of accomplish- 
ment, he will have offended one small group, later 
another, and this is their chance to get even. You 
will find this is true of practically every national 
organization in the country. 


So. in his defeat, we can read a tribute to 
his stature. And, though the episode was em- 
barrassing to Milam and painful to his 
friends, it left no bitterness in his heart, no 
lessening of his dedication to the profession he 
loved. 

To return to Milam, director of the UN 
Library, Mr. Andrew Cordier, executive as- 
sistant to the secretary-general, wrote in a 
letter: 


Mr. Milam . . . established firmly the founda- 
tion of the United Nations Library. He had a 
very clear conception, which he executed with 
exceptional ability. of the role of the United Na- 
tions Library as a library highly specialized in 
international affairs. The very broad scope of the 
activities of the United Nations in the political, 
economic and social fields was used by him as a 
gauge providing the basis for the acquisition of 
materials which could be used, not only by mem- 
bers of Delegations and of the Secretariat, but 
also by distinguished representatives of non-gov- 
ernmental organizations, the press and outstand- 
ing scholars. Mr. Milam had exceptional contacts 
with leading librarians in this and in other coun- 
tries and formulated library standards which cor- 
respond with the highest concepts of library de- 
velopment. 


Andrew Osborn was an important con- 
sultant of Milam's at the UN. Before he left 
last year for Australia, he prepared a state- 
ment which seems so valuable that I wish to 
quote the greater part of it: 


The United Nations Library was barely three 
years old when Carl Milam was invited to take 
charge. But into those three years the Organiza- 
tion had managed to crowd enough errors to give 
the Library a particularly difficult start. There 
was no clear conception of the kind of library 
activities the United Nations should develop, no 
understanding of the way in which the complex 
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and rapidly growing research needs of the inter- 
national Secretariat should be practically eval- 
uated and translated into an appropriate library 
‘program. In the face of the Administration's 
groping and indecision, chaos was bound to de- 
velop. Various departments started acquiring and 
setting up their own collections; they hired their 
own staffs to serve them and the management of 
the central Library was steadily losing ground 
and reputation. 

The situation called for strong and resourceful 
direction which Carl was eminently able to pro- 
vide. His first achievement was to give the Library 
an articulate policy, clearly defining its aims and 
its means. For this purpose an International Com- 
mittee of Library Experts was convened at Lake 
.-iccess. It resulted in the writing of a sort of li- 
brary charter, the official document on Library 
pelicy and organization, which later received the 
blessing of the General Assembly. . . . Much 
needed central control was established over all 
departmental libraries. . . . The valuable Refer- 
ence Service of the Department of Public Infor- 
mation was transferred to the main library, with 
its staff and collections, thus providing the back- 
bone for the reorganized reference service of the 
Library as a whole. 

The Organization responded to Carl's efforts by 
increasing the budget to allow for more staff and 
more books. . . . In a short space of time the Li- 
brary had tidied itself up, straightened out its 
procedures, and was hard at work . . . clearing 
up the arrearages. .. . Everywhere there was drive 
and good organization. 

Transfer of the Library to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral's office—it had been a part of Conference and 
General Services, then of the Department of Pub- 
lic Information—gave the Library independent 
status. This wise change of affiliation carried with 
it recognition of the fact that the Library was 
now in capable hands and was ripe to administer 
its own affairs. There was no need for Andrew 
Cordier, Lie's right-hand man, to defend the Li- 
brary’s budget before the powerful Fifth Com- 
mittee; instead, Carl could and did perform that 
function with great credit. 


Osborn goes on to describe other achieve- 
ments, like the acquisition of the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation Library for the UN, for 
` which Carl carried through the negotiations: 
his putting the international system of ex- 
changes in order, his support and direction of 
the bibliography of UN publications, and in- 
ception of the United Nations Documents In- 
dex, then continues: 


There was a poignancy to Carl's leaving the 
United Nations. When his two-year contract was 
about to expire, he was invited to stay on. This 
invitation gave him real pleasure because he was 
eager to see the Library installed in its new home 
in New York City. But this was not to be. When 
the doctors told him of Mrs. Milam's illness, he 
sacrificed his ambitions and desires, and decided 
to return to his Illinois farm where he could per- 
sonally tend her. 

His lieutenants in the Library saw in this de- 
cision still another mark of respect, the intensely 
human man they had come to love and admire, a 
beloved personality. For a little over two years 
they had enjoyed the daily contacts with him, in 
the office and away from it—even at the polo 
games on Long Island where they accompanied 
him as he took Mrs. Milam for recreation. They 
had known his accolade as he slipped an arm on 
their shoulder, giving words of counsel or sup- 
port, or giving praise for a job well done. It was 
with deep regret that they had to concur in Carl's 
decision; but at the same time they were grateful 
for having been able to share the warmth of his 
personality and the excellence of his administra- 
tion. It must surely fall to few men to end their 
professional careers on such a note of genuine 
affection, high regret, and poignancy. 


So Carl and Nell, his companion of forty- 
six years, returned to the farm near Barring- 
ton which they had bought some years be- 
fore. There they grew irises and apples and 


· Christmas trees, and there he nursed his wife 


tenderly through the slow encroachments of a 
progressive disease, until her death in 1956. 
They were good comrades, and Nell Milam. 
while never a showy person, had been an 
active, valued citizen during the years when 
they had lived in Evanston. She was the right 
wife for him, the easy hostess, sympathetic 
friend, warm companion. 

Carl now lives alone in his small house. He 
loves to dig in the earth and he does as much 
as a painful back and a tricky heart will al- 
low. He cherishes his solitude, but welcomes 
bird friends and human ones, and the oc- 
casional visits of his daughters, who come to 
mother him and sew on his buttons. Some- 
times he visits Mary and her family in Iowa, 
or sees a polo match nearby, or goes in to 
Chicago to meet old friends at a Midwinter 
Meeting. . 

After Nell’s death Carl sought some occupa- 
tion on which he could fix his attention, some- 
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thing to fill the hours when garden work had 
been forbidden. He began to develop an idea 
that had been in his mind, of compiling and 
editing a book on librarianship, one that 
would show library work as the thrilling, 
soul-satisfying adventure he had always found 
it. He secured an able collaborator in Helen 
Wessells. The book grows slowly. Nineteen 
chapters are in hand and more promised. It 
should be a fine book to put into the hands 
of young people casting about for a profession. 
Naturally, it will carry the ALA imprint. 
Honors have come to Carl. He was very 
pleased—and who wouldn't be, at 28?—when 
first invited to furnish his biography for in- 
clusion in Who's Who in America. He has 
honorary degrees from Southwestern and 
from Lawrence College, was president (in his 
twenties) of the League of Library Commis- 
sions, was given the Royal Order of Vasa, 
first class, by the King of Sweden. During the 
twenties the Carnegie Corporation gave him 
a bronze medal especially designed for him, 
in recognition of his work for libraries. The 
ALA headquarters staff gave him a life mem- 
bership in the Association on his fiftieth birth- 


day, and in 1954 Council voted to make him 
an honorary life member. The citation, and 
the speeches made at the time of his resigna- 
tion, pleased him greatly. He has been a mem- 
ber of various national boards, councils, com- 
mittees, and he has enjoyed his clubs—the 
Cliff Dwellers in Chicago and the Cosmos in 
Washington. 

His pipe is almost a physical part of him 
and was once the constant companion of his 
rod and reel. He has liked to camp and fish, 
to enjoy good food and drink with friends, to 
spin yarns and talk freely with them about 
books, ideas, events, and in general to create 
an atmosphere of good comradeship. 

I believe his stature grows in retrospect, 
but it would be presumptuous in me to dt- 
tempt to appraise his worth or to try to fix 
his place among the greats of the library 
profession. He is often compared to Melvil 
Dewey, for though they were very unlike in 
many respects, they were alike in dreams and 
projects of growth, expansion, progress, and 
in aggressive leadership. Each has been a 
leader in his time, and we are glad that we 
have known Carl Milam in our time. ecc 


———— — ———-- ӨӨ FEE TEETH 


DEWEY DECIMAL NUMBERS FOR EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


The Decimal Classification Office, Library of 
Congress, seeks advice from educational film 
librarians on the use made of the DC num- 
bers printed on Library of Congress cards for 
films. 

For many years the ALA Audio-Visual 
Committee has taken the position that the 
application of DC numbers to film cards is 
not only useless, because most well-managed 
film collections are not arranged in this way, 
but also undesirable, in that the numbers 
may encourage inexperienced or untrained li- 
brarians to use them when other systems of 
arrangement for films are preferable. 

However, the International Film Catalog- 
ing Conference held at Rochester, New York, 
in 1952, recommended that DC numbers be 
placed on LC film catalog cards. 

The Library has followed this international 
recommendation, though with misgivings. It 
is the experience of the Decimal Classification 
Office that it is often difficult and sometimes 
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impossible to assign a correct DC number to 
a film. Many assignments are guesses; un- 
doubtedly a fair number are wrong. 

We now find that there is only one non- 
U.S. subscriber to these cards (although 
many libraries world wide receive the printed 
catalog of film entries as part of the National 
Union Catalog), and we feel that we should, 
therefore, discontinue the assignment of DC 
numbers to films unless American libraries 
require them. 

May we invite answers to the following ques- 
tions: 1) Do you make use of the DC numbers 
on LC catalog cards for films? 2) If so, what? 
3) Would you object if the numbers were dis- 
continued? 4) If you wish the numbers con- 
tinued, would you approve of shorter num- ` 
bers? 

Replies should be sent to Benjamin A’ Cus- 
ter, editor, Dewey Decimal Classification, The 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The contribution of the American public library to— 


The pursuit of excellence 


Secretary Flemming of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare addressed the 
third general session of the Washington Con- 
ference, June 24. He spoke extemporaneously 
from notes. The following version has been 
edited and considerably condensed from the 


-——éonotype transcript of his address and the 


question-and-answer period which followed. 
* Dr. Flemming began by naming the pursuit 
of excellence as the overriding objective о} 
the educational profession, and by discussing 
two areas in which “ше have failed to pursue 
excellence, and, as a result, are paying the con- 
sequences as a nation.” The first is a failure 
to develop effective teaching programs in the 
field of communication; the second is a failure 
to understand the philosophy and operation 
of our government, 





Porrricar illiteracy is one of the most serious 
problems confronting our nation today. Be- 
cause of this, when many of our citizens desire 
to achieve a given political objective, they 
are at a complete loss how to proceed. They 
become frustrated, and as a result of their 
frustration, instead of functioning as con- 
structive critics of our form of government, 
they become destructive critics. 

Our failure, through our educational sys- 
tem, to pursue excellence in this all-important 
area means that we create a favorable climate 
for the demagogue and the person who seeks 
power in order to promote his own selfish 
interests. When we become discouraged over 
the way in which our political processes are 
carried out, let those of us who are educators 
ask ourselves whether we have really insisted 
on the pursuit of excellence when it comes to 
developing an understanding of our govern- 
ment and the way in which it functions. 

We must strengthen many aspects of our 
total educational program, if we are to put 
ourselves in a position where the pursuit of 


by Arthur S. Flemming 


excellence becomes our number one educa- 
tional objective. 

I know something about the problems which 
confront college and university faculties who 
desire to have their institutions pursue ex- 
cellence rather than mediocrity. However, I 
am thinking now particularly of what needs 
to be done to strengthen library services. 

We do pay lip service to the idea that 
libraries are at the center of any educational 
activity—then we proceed to starve them. Our 
deeds are not consistent with our records. 


AGREEMENT ON NATIONAL GOALS 


I believe we could and should see what can 
be done in obtaining agreement on some na- 
tional goals in the library field. How much 
should we invest, as a nation, over the next 
five to seven years for expansion of facilities. 
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for increased reference services, and for de- 
velopment, for example. of better interlibrary 
loan services? We have not developed and 
reached agreement on a national goal which 
we should reach within a reasonable period 
of time if we are to underpin our educational 
programs by effective library services. 

In addition to reaching agreement on na- 
tional goals, I believe we should also en- 
deavor to obtain agreement on what constitutes 
a fair share on the part of the federal, state. 
and local governments and private groups for 
reaching these goals, Parenthetically, | might 
say that the Senate of the United States this 
afternoon said that they feel that the federal 
government's share of support for rural library 
services administered by our Department is 
seven and a half million dollars. As many of 
you know, that is the full amount of the au- 
thorization under the Library Services Act. 

But I am confident that the federal govern- 
ment would participate more effectively in 
strengthening library services if an association 
like this, other interested groups, and repre- 
sentatives of state and local governments could 
come together and reach such an agreement. 
This is a difficult thing to do, but we are going 
to work on this job in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, particularly 
in the Office of Education. You will be hearing 
more about it in the months which lie ahead. 
and we invite your active participation and 
cooperation. 


MORE LIBRARIANS NEEDED 


Finally, if we are to strengthen this aspect 
of our total educational program as we should, 
serious consideration must be given to what 
can and should be done to increase the number 
of well-qualified librarians. There is no ques- 
tion that a shortage exists. One of the reasons 
for it is that this is another profession where 
society seems perfectly willing to penalize 
persons whose basic motivation in life is to 
serve others. 

I have said that I feel that average salaries 
in the teaching profession must be doubled 
over the next five to seven years. I include 


1 The 1960 appropriation as finally adopted was $6 


million, but allotments to the states are to be made on 
the basis of $7.5 million. 
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librarians as a part of the teaching profession. 
Undoubtedly additional training facilities are 
needed; you are better acquainted with this’ 
than I am. If we are to solve the man-power 
shortage, enthusiastic recruiting on the part of 
the members of the profession will be required. 

There is no question in my mind that the 
library profession must be strengthened if it is 
to make a major contribution to the pursuit of 
excellence in our nation. 

We will never succeed in our pursuit of 
excellence if we pursue it for its own sake, or 
if we pursue it out of fear of another nation. 
We adjust very quickly to our fears. We will 


pursue excellence effectively only if we fo«L— 


that we have a spiritual obligation to help our 
fellow human beings realize their highest pó- 
tential. 


[ Secretary Flemming concluded by saying 
that he had planned to speak briefly to make 
a question-and-answer period possible, and 
invited questions from the floor.] 


QUESTION: Can you tell us the ways—or 
enumerate the ways—in which we could com- 
municate better? 

SECRETARY FLEMMING: Let me narrow that 
question a little. How can we communicate 
more effectively, let us say, with government, 
and, more specifically, with the federal gov- 
ernment? 

First, each individual here has more ро- 
tential influence over the course of events in 
government than he realizes. | have not had 
practical experience on the legislative side, but 
І have many contacts with persons in the legis- 
lative branch. They have told me how they 
have been influenced by an effective communi- 
cation from an individual citizen, and how 
these communications have changed their 
points of view on basic issues. 

Second, in establishing effective communi- 
cation between a profession such as this and 
the government, never underestimate the 
power of an organization such as the Ameri- 
can Library Association. When you have 
effective spokesmen, and when you back up 
those spokesmen, you can communicate in an 
effective way with the government, ; 

|t is not necessary to develop a special 
method of communication, or a special way of 
stating ideas; just a simple, clear-cut state- 
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ment of the basic ideas you want to communi- 
cate will produce results. 


QuESTION: Would you say that if the local 
governmental authorities would bear the re- 
sponsibilities for libraries, there would be no 
need for a federal aid program? 

SECRETARY FLEMMING: No, I would not 
say that. Personally, I feel we have reached 
the point where it is so important for us to 
move forward expeditiously to take advantage 
of the opportunities which confront us in this 
field that I think the federal, the state, the 


local governments, and the private greups 


meee all accept a share of the responsibility, 


and should all do something to make it pos- 
sible for us to take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities. 

[Commenting on a suggestion made by 
President Greenaway for a specific division of 
responsibility for financial support of li- 
braries:| This is just the kind of approach I 
think we must take; we will work with your 
association and with other interested groups 
to see if we can get general agreement along 
these lines. Then we would not be just pulling 
a figure out of the air; we would have a reason 
for the figure we might be presenting to the 
Budget Bureau or to the Congress. Likewise, 
those who talk to governors or budget direc- 
tors in the states, or to legislators would also 
have a definite figure to talk about, and would 
have justification for that figure. 

Lack of effort in many aspects of health, 
education, and welfare is due to the fact that 
we have not been willing to go through the 
struggle of arriving at national goals, in order 
to determine a fair share of responsibility for 
meeting those goals. 


QuEsTION: How can we get more effective 
use by the adult public of the tremendously 
important materials which help in the under- 
standing of our more complicated social prob- 
lems, our involvement with whole new areas of 
the world we have never thought of, such as 
Southeast Asia? 

SEGRETARY FLEMMING: Your question is a 
challenge to every educational institution in 
our nation. We are more dependent on an 
alert, intelligent, informed public opinion to- 
day than at any time in our history. The 


libraries have resources which, if used effec- 
tively by the adult population, would put them 
in a position where they would have a better 
understanding of the philosophy which under- 
lies our form of government, the processes 
by which it operates, and how they can. 
should, and must relate themselves to those 
processes. 

I believe it is possible to challenge our adult 
population to pursue excellence in this area; 1 
think our educational leaders have an obliga- 
tion to do it; and I know that the libraries of 
the country would get back of a move of that 
kind and would make it possible for their 
resources to be utilized in an intelligent 
manner. 

Some of our present concepts of adult edu- 
cation are outmoded. We have to broaden the 
base; we have to lift our sights and do an 
infinitely better job than we are doing now. 
Our greatest resources in doing that job are 
the libraries of the nation. 












WATTS 
of inferest 


between publisher 
and librarian 






This big 
Christmas 

idea and 
celebration 
book has every 
recommendation the A.L.A. can give! 





Yes, your A.L.A. recommends it for adults, children, and 
the small library! 


Your patrons will find it to be: a treasury of ideas on church 
and home observance of Christmas, complete even to gift 
wrapping. . . . А reverent inspiration book of the Christmas 
spirit. . . . An authoritative information book on Christmas lore, 
customs, and festivals the world over. . . . A do-it-yourself 
Christmas project and entertainment book. . . . A Christmas 
cook book. . . . A full guide to Christmas music on records. . . . 
А big collection of Christmas stories by famous authors. 


In a beautiful red and green cloth binding, THE COMPLETE 
CHRISTMAS BOOK, edited by Franklin Watts, measures 7 x 10 
in., 350 pages, with over 500 illustrations. List price, $4.95. 
Order in time for Christmas, from your library book dealer or 
the publisher. 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 


A Division of The Grolier Society Inc. 


575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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An American bookmobile 


by A. L. Remley 


DELMAR, New York, the only town in Amer- 
ica to provide bookmobile service in Moscow, 
is getting ready to welcome the return of its 
far-flung mobile unit. The bookmobile, sent to 
Moscow by the American Library Associa- 
tion, was on display at the American National 
Exhibition for six weeks. 

When the American Book Publishers Coun- 
cil was invited by the Department of State and 
the Department of Commerce to send a book 
display to the exhibition, it sought a program 
which would give meaning and interpretation 
not only to the book publishing industry but 
to the use of books in America. A library book- 
mobile was chosen as a dramatic method of il- 
lustrating the distribution of books. Inciden- 
tally, it was also the answer to a critical need 
for additional exhibit space. 

The bookmobile was offered by the Board 
of Trustees of the Delmar, New York, Public 
Library. A superb example of functional de- 
sign, it was built by Thomas Moroney, of 
Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, on an Interna- 
tional Harvester chassis. When it was lowered 
into the hold of the S. S. Finnboard, bound for 
Helsinki, it was filled with photos of Delmar 
and its people, and each photo carried a hand- 
lettered caption in Russian, a heart-warming 
communication from one people to another. 

The bookmobile was driven through the 
streets of Moscow to the exhibit grounds sev- 
eral days before the opening of the exhibition. 
At that moment, the Soviet authorities took one 
look at it and vetoed. Harold McClellan, di- 
rector of the exhibition, overrode the veto and 
thus the bookmobile gained a stalwart de- 
fender. 
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in Moscow 





*Russian people stood in line to go through the 
fabulous library on wheels." (Top of page:) А 
poster on the Sokolniki Park fence announces the 
American National Exhibition. 
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Observers have said that the beautiful red, 
white, and blue bookmobile, shining in the sun 
in Sokolniki Park, was one of the most dra- 
matic of all the exhibits. A large sign in Rus- 
sian was displayed outside the bookmobile. It 
stated that the bookmobile, one of more than a 
thousand in daily use in this country, had been 
sent to the exhibition by the American Library 
Association, and that these bookmobiles circu- 
lated nearly a million books a day. 

Russian people stood in line to go through 
the fabulous library on wheels. The Delmar 
. Public Library had supplied 20,000 mimeo- 
graphed greetings to Soviet visitors, These 
whats lasted a little more than one day. People 
coveted the books and asked if they could buy 
them. Denied this privilege, they satisfied their 
hunger for books by taking them. It was im- 
possible to stop the steady “borrowing” of 
books, and finally when there were no more 
books to display, the Delmar bookmobile was 
closed. 

On August 19, the New York Times carried 


a two-column story with this headline: 


U. S. CLOSES BOOKMOBILE AT FAIR 
AFTER MANY VOLUMES DISAPPEAR 


A MAJOR ATTRACTION IN MOSCOW ENDS 





Booklovers went into action immediately, 
and the New York Times editorial the follow- 
ing day, proposing *A Book Airlift to Mos- 
cow," served only to add fuel to an already 
racing engine. 

In the offices of the Combined Book Exhibit, 
which had been retained by the American Book 
Publishers Council to ship the original 14,000 
book display to Moscow, and to set up the ex- 
hibit there, it seemed that all of New York 
and Washington was interested in sending 
books to Moscow so that the bookmobile could 
be reopened. 
^ The ABPC obtained approval from the 
USIA; the USIA got permission from the So- 
viet government and the exhibition manage- 
ment; a young lawyer, John Bullitt, offered to 
give $10,000 to buy books; Joseph Fox, of 
Henry Holt & Company, secured a thousand 


Last spring the American Library Association was 
asked if it wished to sponsor the shipment of a 
bookmobile to the American National Exhibition 
in Moscow. Transportation costs were estimated 
at $5000, of which $2000 was offered by the ex- 
hibition management. The Exhibits Round Table 
at its meeting during the Washington Conference 
decided to offer ALA the remaining $3000. Thus 
the Association was enabled to sponsor the book- 
mobile; the books displayed were chosen with 
approval of the United States Information Agency. 

A. L. Remley, who contributes this report on 
Operation Bookmobile, was involved in the proj- 
ect from beginning to end, and played a key role 
in the dramatic airlift which restored the book- 
mobile to operation after the original stock of 
books had been spirited away by irrepressibly 
curious Russians. See also page 792 for an edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Monitor on this 
"borrowing." 





paperbacks from many publishers; and an or- 
der was sent to Baker and Taylor. Less than 
seven hours after the order was received, a 
truck left the wholesaler bound for the Pan 
American Airlines terminal at Idlewild. At 
3:00 A.M. on August 22, 1800 hardbound 
books and 1000 paperbacks were on their way 
to Moscow, courtesy of Pan American Airlines. 

Thomas J. McLaughlin, director of the Com- 
bined Book Exhibit, has said that he believed 
the bookmobile to be an important contribu- 
tion to better communication between the two 
countries, and that on behalf of the thousands 
of Russian people who saw in the bookmobile 
a new way in the pursuit of knowledge, he 
wished to extend thanks to the American Li- 
brary Association for its sponsorship. eee 





Delmar’s loan to Moscow. 
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N EVERY 
ELEMENTARY 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE IS THE INDISPENSABLE TEACHING TO 


The Children's Encyclopedía 









































ЖК SCIENCE 


No other children's encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention 
to the child's level of comprehension. 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed as a resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching. 
MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics 
than any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles 
for the teacher as well as stimulating information 
about the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program. 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
education and recreation program. 
MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of 
Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs. 
LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias. 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enrich 
the language arts program. 


THE NEW воок оғ KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes—7910 pages—of enrichment material for 
classroom and library. Quick fact-finding cross 
index plus concise fact entries. 11,652 illustrations 
(1482 in color) : big, dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and 238 maps. 
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Designed for thorough coverage of every cur- 


TIE 
GROLIER 
SOCIETY INC. 


The Grolier Building 
575 Lexington Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 


riculum area, The Book of Knowledge gives 
invaluable assistance in planning and develop- 
ing units of work. Because of its unique subject 
arrangement, many children can use the set 
‘simultaneously as they explore different aspects 


„о! the same problem. Because The Book of 





use throughout the elementary grades. 


ADDRESS ара 


Knowledge has both an index and table of 
ix | | , | THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. ALA 10 
contents, it is unsurpassed in the teaching of | SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 
International Headquarters 
index and reference skills and prepares students | 575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
d: d afe : " C . | » l Please send me, without cost or obligation, the latest information on 
for standard reference tests. Continuously re- | thé inddetn Book of Казу а Жийде curd iia wake 
vised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge | d 
is THE encyclopedia for classroom and library | 
| LIBRARY OSON 
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additions to the quality paperbound series of 


APEX {\ BOOKS 


HERE | STAND 

By Roland H. Bainton. A great biography of 
the founder of Protestantism. An accurate 
and authentic account of the great Re- 
former's life and work. (D1) $1.75 


PAUL 

By Edgar ]. Goodspeed. An outstanding 
biography of a great Christian written with 
inspiring interest and enthusiasm by one of 
the world's great scholars. (D2) $1.25 


OUR ROVING BIBLE 


By Lawrence E. Nelson. A lively account of 
how the Scriptures have influenced our cus- 
toms, attitudes, and culture. Written with 
deference and candor. (D3) $1.50 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


THE PARADOXES OF JESUS 


By Ralph W. Sockman. An examination of 


some apparent hard sayings of Jesus, es- 
pecially the parables and the Sermon on the 
Mount. Written in clear, concise style. 

(D4) $1.25 


CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE 
EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


By Thomas A. Stafford. An illustrated study 
of the history, the meaning, and the use of 
Christian symbols and art forms. (D5) $1.25 


PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, 

AND HEALING 

By Leslie D. Weatherhead. An authoritative 
volume in the field of healing through psy- 
chology and religion. (D6) $175 


New York-Nashville 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 
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Standards 


in library 


technology 


by F. J. Schlink 


S тАхрАЕр$ and specifications have been top- 
ics of importance to industry, to governmental 
agencies, and to engineers and agricultural in- 
terests for at least half a century, but recogni- 
tion of their value to those concerned with 
goods primarily as consumers is a much more 
recent development. 

Early in the industrial standards movement 
a few progressive manufacturers recognized 
that use of standard dimensions and specifi- 
cations for quality and performance was in- 
dispensable as a means of saving time and 


materials and for providing the interchange- 


ability of parts that makes for economy in 
purchase, easier maintenance of spare parts 
stocks, and readiness for repairs in emergen- 
cies. 


THE VARIOUS KINDS OF STANDARDS 


The chief kinds of standards are: 

l. The fundamental units of weight and 
measure, defined and controlled by prototypes 
maintained in a national physical laboratory 
in nearly every country, and likewise in every 
state of the United States. The known and 
constant values of these standards, established 
by the National Bureau of Standards, con- 
trolled to a precision as close as one part per 
million, underlie all transactions in trade and 
commerce in the United States. 

2. Standards of nomenclature are adopted 





to permit exactness of language in naming and 
defining terms. It is important that all chem- 
ists, engineers, and metallurgists understand 
one another, for instance, in symbols for the 
names of elements and compounds, units of 
measure, and in speaking or writing of the 
properties of materials, such as elastic limit 
and corrosion resistance. Since no material or 
manufactured product is perfect in any of the 
qualities for which it is used, agreed limits 
must be set to the meaning of terms used in 
millions of daily transactions in trade. Picto- 
graphs such as the skull and crossbones to 
signify poison and technical abbreviations 
such as mm for millimeter are familiar ex- 
amples of standardized nomenclature. 





3. Standards of size and form are called 
dimensional standards. They render mechani- 
cal interchangeability possible. They are neces- 
sarily used with tolerances, which are small 
deviations from an agreed or desirable stand- 
ard, permitted because of imperfections in ma- 
chines and tools and to favor economy in 
production. Thus a 7.5 x 12.5-cm card never 
has the exact dimensions of 7.5 x 12.5-cm. A 
tolerance of a small fraction of a centimeter 
is permissible. 

4. Standard ratings define limits of use or 
operation, for instance a l4-horsepower mo- 
tor; a 3000 cubic-feet-of-air-per-minute venti- 
lating fan. 

5. Standard grades are in wide use. These 
define the characteristics of a product or com- 
modity at a number of quality levels and af- 
ford great savings in procurement costs by 
permitting the buyer to select a quality that 
is high enough but no higher than is actually 
needed for a given use. 

6. For many librarians probably the most 
important kind of standards may be those de- 
veloped in the form of standard specifications. 
Specifications are definite written statements 
addressed to a supplier—usually a producer— 
of what is required in the way of composition 
(or purity), construction, utility, durability, 
strength, elasticity, output, heat value, efh- 
ciency, texture, color, shape, form, workman- 
ship, or uniformity in goods or processes. For 
instance, a specification for salt for technical 
use will commonly define its chemical struc- 
ture, limits of color, fineness of grains, mini- 
mum content of sodium chloride, and upper 
limits of content of foreign substances. 

7. Standards of practice are also of great 
importance to libraries. These set up safe. 
convenient, efficient, cost-saving methods of 
carrying on operations or performing oft-re- 
peated tasks or routines. Such a standard may 
define any common office or factory process. 
for example the way of running a photo-re- 
production device to produce good and uni- 
form work with speed, economy, and efli- 
ciency. А safety code is an important kind of 
standard of practice. Typical codes give de- 
tailed directions for the safe care and use of 
ladders and the construction and operation of 
elevators, dumb-waiters, and escalators. 

9. A large field of standardization deals with 
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methods of test, which define standards of 
practice in chemical and physical testing so 
that all competent laboratory workers may* 
achieve results which are closely alike when 
performing a given test on the same product, 
for example on the strength or folding en- 
durance of cloth, paper, or cardboard. In this 
case temperature, humidity, and rate of appli- 
cation of the load would be specified, since 
each has an effect on the uniformity of test 
results. 





HOW STANDARDS BRING SAVINGS AND 
IMPROVE QUALITY 


It might be supposed that savings to be 
made through use of standards and specifica- 
tions would not be large enough to warrant a 
great deal of effort. The truth is that in many 
fields very substantial savings of cost and 
time are possible. The buyer, for instance, who 
orders glue, or sheeting, or tools on the basis 
of technical specifications often succeeds in 
getting true commercial competition to work 
in reducing prices, whereas when bidding is 
on a basis of trade brands only all prices may 
be high, especially those of well-established. 
nationally known brands. 

Ample experience has shown that in buy- 
ing even staple supplies. which are likely to 
be far more closely priced than specialty items. 
the price per pound may vary over a wide 
range for products which are substantially 
identical. Thus, in a test of toilet soap by 
Consumers’ Research, the retail price per 
pound of soap of good quality (freed from 
water, to provide a uniform basis of com- 
parison) ranged from 26 cents to $1.30. In- 
deed, those who are influenced by a famous 
name, attractive packaging, or a particular 
perfume may pay as much as $1.00 to $1.40 a 
pound for brands of soap inferior in quality 
to the 26-cent soap already mentioned. Wide 
price differences without dependable relation- 
ship to quality are often found in buying de- 
tergents, scouring powder, and other impor- 
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tant housekeeping supplies such as paints, var- 
nish, furniture polish, and floor waxes. 

In one state government's purchasing, a 
saving of 30 per cent in the purchase of clean- 
ing materials was achieved by reducing the 
selections to ten standard types and grades 
defined by specification, so that all suppliers 
were bidding on essentially the same products. 
In the light of these facts, any buyer of sub- 
stantial quantities would be most unwise to 
buy soap or other routine cleaning supplies or 
chemical specialties on any except a specifica- 
tion basis. In one instance, the price for scour- 
ing powder dropped 65 per cent when bidders 
-wesme put on a strictly competitive basis by 
purchase under specifications. 

In the field of housekeeping supplies and 
all sorts of chemical specialties, allegedly “se- 
cret” formulas and claims of special merit for 
competing brands tend to inflate prices far 
above cost. With such items, standard specifi- 
cations have the effect of removing a monop- 
oly advantage of one or more suppliers. 

The savings to be made in buying equip- 
ment, paper, cards, and office supplies and 
materials under specifications are likely to be 
small. Competition has already been effective 
in bringing prices reasonably close to a com- 
mon level, especially where buyers are not in 
the habit of giving much weight to brand 
names as a basis for purchase. Nevertheless. 
where purchases of paper, cards, and related 
materials are large it will pay to set up speci- 
fications for their physical and chemical prop- 
erties. This action can also give assurance 
that the paper will have the needed resistance 
to damage by time, atmospheric conditions. 
and hard use; to research and archival li- 
braries a long, useful life may be more im- 
portant than a minimal cost per ream or per 
thousand cards. 

California's state purchasing division has in 
effect more than 400 formal or detailed speci- 
fications. It buys more than a million pounds 
of detergents annually, at an average price of 
about 12 cents a pound. On this item alone 
savings are estimated to be at least 15 per 
cent, аг about $20,000 a year. The state uses 
detailed specifications in buying mattresses. 
The price paid is somewhat less than $17.00 
each, whereas formerly the price was $25.00. 
In buying paints and file folders the purchas- 





Within the next few months, ALA's Li- 
brary Technology Project expects to begin 
publication of a series of standards and 
purchase specifications designed to pro- 
vide librarians with accurate technical data 
covering a wide variety of library equip- 
ment and supplies. “Standards in Library 
Technology," by the president and techni- 
cal director of Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
is thus of special interest to librarians con- 
cerned with the supply and purchasing 
functions of library administration. 

Mr. Schlink, who was a member of the 
Feasibility Study Committee for the Li- 
brary Technology Project, has had wide 
experience in the areas of standards, speci- 
fications, and consumer product evalua- 
tion. He is the author of 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs and other books and articles. 
The present paper, abbreviated somewhat 
for publication, was presented before the 
Library Administration Division at the 
Washington Conference.—Frazer G. Poole, 
director, ALA Library Technology Project. 


ing division does not save a great deal of 
money directly but does assure good quality. 
On vertical file folders, “we just about doubled 
the quality without increasing the price." 
writes Glen Morgan, specifications analyst for 
California’s purchasing division. In discussing 
the state’s purchase practices he wrote, “A 
well-written specification provides a common 
reference for the requisitioning agency, the 
buyer, the vendor, and the receiving person- 
nel, and also provides ground rules for any 
misunderstanding that might arise.” 

One of the most effective governmental 
purchasing departments is that of the city of 
Milwaukee, one of the pioneers in centralized 
municipal purchasing. Milwaukee's purchas- 
ing department estimates that efficient cen- 
tralized purchasing will save a city a mini- 
mum of 15 per cent on its expenditures. This 
results from the application of nine basic 
working principles, of which three relate to 
standards: "standardization and value analy- 
sis program," “inspection program assuring 
proper quality," and “affiliation with organi- 
zations for price, specifications, and test data 
and other information interchange." 
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The Milwaukee purchasing department esti- 
mates that it saves about ten times the amount 
of its own annual budget, covering chiefly the 
services of its 32 employees, on purchases to- 
taling about $10 million a year. 

As an illustration of the savings possible 
through specifications and competitive bid- 
ding, this purchasing department instances a 
range of bids on moldboards running from 
$6.45 to $15.50 each. In buying flashlights for 
the police department the city purchasing 
agent was able to lower the price from $3.47 
to $1.74 each by a change in specifications, 
and the police department found the lower- 
priced flashlights more satisfactory. The city 
paid 24 cents a gallon for the highest grade 
motor oil under specifications, oil that cost 
consumers about $1.60 a gallon at the filling 
station. Quantity buying is at times a large 
factor in the saving through centralized pur- 
chasing. In drum lots the 24-cent oil would be 
about 70 cents, or three times its tank-car 
price, per gallon, but this is still much less 
than the retail price. | 

An advertisement in a photographic trade 
journal announced recently that color-slide 
projectors selling retail at $22.50 were for 
sale to dealers at $12.38, a dealer markup of 
81 per cent. Since the production cost of such 
an item is likely, as a rough figure, to be 
about one-fifth the retail selling price, it fol- 
lows that a substantial saving can often be 
made on complex mass-manufactured articles 
through competitive bidding, and a goodly 
margin available for improvement of quality 
or performance (by use of purchase specifi- 
cations) without need for an increased price 
to the buyer. 

In many cases high production costs may 
mean that variations in purchase orders re- 
flecting no particular differences in library 
needs limit suppliers to small-lot production 
and bar cost-saving changes in design and 
choice of component parts that could be car- 
ried out if production runs were larger. By 
contrast, in electrical appliance manufacture 
certain small units, such as timers, solenoids, 
control knobs, switches, connecting wires, and 
terminals are bought in lots of a hundred 
thousand or more. With orders on that scale, 
engineers can afford to apply ingenious cost- 
reducing short cuts and refine their designs to 
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adapt them to semiautomatic production. 

Being able to buy certain items of consis- 
tently dependable quality may be far more 
important than cost saving alone. Pastes and 
glues that do not deteriorate paper or binding 
materials could well be made the subject of 
specifications based on the best existing knowl- 
edge in major libraries, the National Ar- 
chives, and the National Bureau of Standards. 
The same applies to labels and label varnishes 
and to self-adhesive tapes and labels. Work- 
ing on particular specifications and discussing 
the subject in widely circulated memoranda 
or publications tend to bring to the fore the 


best available knowledge among experts ipin- | 


dustry or among major users. 

Sometimes specifications can be established 
on the basis of data already at hand or easily 
made available. In other cases, a series of 
tests in a chemical, physical, or engineering 
laboratory may be a necessary preparatory 
step. In work of some magnitude, as, for ex- 
ample, on specifications for paints and var- 
nishes, a steady flow of information from the 
laboratory and from field tests over a period 
of years will be the basis for setting up stand- 
ards of performance, since durability and con- 
tinued good appearance of the coating are 
major elements of the problem. On most sub- 
jects, however, work could be done and use- 
ful specifications written within months. 





HOW TO WRITE SPECIFICATIONS 


So far as possible, specifications should be 
kept simple and straightforward in their re- 
quirements, with an eye to their effect on 
the nature and cost of the tests that must be 
made thereafter to determine the acceptability 
to the purchaser of the products to be de- 
livered. It is important that the test require- 
ments set up in the specifications should call 
for the simplest and least expensive apparatus 
possible and for a minimum of detail in meas- 
urements and records. Brevity and simplicity 
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in specification requirements are particularly 
important when the products or equipment 
Are new or undergoing rapid evolution. In 
such cases elaborate specifications and testing 
methods are almost sure to cause needless 
waste of time, skill, and laboratory facilities. 


TESTING 


It is necessary that representative samples 
of any product bought under specifications 
should be inspected and tested from time to 
time to see that the specification requirements 
are actually being met. When tests are not 
carried out, the product is likely to fall short 
of the desirable degree of uniformity and the 
- quality standards set for a product. It is usu- 
ally not necessary to test samples from every 
lot delivered, but enough testing must be done 
for the manufacturer to realize that inferior 
products are likely to be rejected and must be 
replaced at his cost with items that are up to 
standard. In most cases such tests can be 
carried out at modest cost. 

Donald C. Holmes’ paper on “Application 
of Standards in Archival Documentary Repro- 
duction" in an American Standards Associa- 
tion publication, Standardization—W hat's In 
It for Me?, brought out clearly the importance 
of inspection and testing of delivered products. 
Mr. Holmes reported that during one six- 
month period, 18 per cent of the microfilm 
processed by two major and highly reputable 
processors showed an excess of residual hypo. 
Another processor “from whom film of the 
highest archival quality is expected had 55 
per cent of his film rejected for excess hypo." 
Mr. Holmes noted that in a few instances ni- 
trate film, which is highly perishable, had 
been used on an order for microfilm copies, 
when, of course, the more permanent acetate 
film was ordered and expected. In such cases 
not only was the Library of Congress asked 
to pay for services of high quality which it 
did not receive, but poor work and perishable 
materials were jeopardizing the permanence of 
the Library's archival materials. 

Setting of specifications for processing of 
the microfilm would not be sufficient to solve 
this problem. A continuous laboratory check 
would be necessary on the output of the proc- 
essors where the results of a mistake or care- 
lessness could be serious. 


Mistakes of considerable magnitude can be 
made through reliance upon data derived by 
methods not suited to the purpose in hand. 
One large textile manufacturing company re- 
ported to the trade recently that it had been 
misled by conventional accelerated tests of a 
certain type of fabric, methods which it had 
not taken the trouble to check by independent 
means. Аз a result, this firm had shipped to 
its customers nearly sixty million pounds of a 
synthetic fiber on incorrect assumptions as to 
its suitability for the use to which it was to be 
applied. This happened in a very large in- 
dustry, but one which until recently has lagged 
in its applications of modern technical knowl. 
edge. 

With many products use of accelerated tests 
is necessary, since the ordinary life of the ma- 
terial may be such that by the time the effects 
of exposure to weather conditions, wear, and 
other long-term factors have been determined 
the manufacturers would have changed the 
composition or method of manufacture in one 
or more details. Thus while accelerated tests 
have their weaknesses, and must be designed 
carefully and checked for validity, they are 
often indispensable. 





APPLICATION TO LIBRARIES 


John Ottemiller in drawing up his report 
on standards for library practices and sup- 
plies* has recognized the importance of de- 
veloping standards only in fields in which 
they will be in real demand, realizing that it 
is unwise to waste effort and travel expense 
in setting up standards not particularly needed 
and with no promise of great usefulness. 

In line with this view it would be desirable 
before proceeding to establish new standards 


1 See “A Program for Upgrading Systems and Pro- 
cedures," by John H. Ottemiller, Library Journal, 
April 1, 1959, p. 1041-47, and “The Library Technology 
Project,” by Richard B. Harwell, ALA Bulletin, 
March 1959, p. 195-96. 
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for a library supply and equipment item to 
establish а consensus among large and me- 
dium-sized libraries, that the standard or spe- 
cifications—for filing cabinets, book shelving, 
book trucks, card drawers and cabinets, or 
office supplies, for example— would be wanted 
and used by many in buying and would sub- 
stantially reduce costs or assure increased 
efficiency, long life, and other desirable quali- 
ties. Likewise with standards of practice— 
they should deal with practices and processes 
that are in universal use, and should be the 
kinds that will help the less efficient libraries 
to approach the efficiency and economies avail- 
able to the largest and best managed libraries. 
Means for improving the economy and speed- 
ing the mechanical processes of preparing cat- 
alog cards and accessioning of books might 
be items suitable for early consideration in 
planning standards of library procedure. 

The earliest large-scale activity in develop- 
ing standard methods of test in the United 
States by a professional society was that of 
the American Society for Testing Materials, 
which was founded sixty years ago. ASTM 
now has a veritable library of 2500 methods 
of tests and a substantial number of specifica- 
tions for engineering materials. Its first presi- 
dent, Charles B. Dudley, wrote that 


a complete workable specification . . . should 
combine within itself the harmonized antagonistic 
interests of both the producer and the consumer; 
it should have the fewest possible requirements, 
consistent with securing satisfactory material; it 
should be so comprehensive as to leave no chance 
for ambiguity or doubt; and above all, it should 
embody within itself the results of the latest and 
best studies of the properties which it covers. 


Dr. Dudley was well qualified to speak on this 
subject, for he was the pioneer who estab- 
lished testing and specifications activities of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, beginning at a time 
when such work was almost unknown even 
among the largest industrial and public utility 
companies. 


REQUIREMENTS, NOT INGREDIENTS 


The classic technique in specification writ- 
ing was to write a series of requirements that 
told the details of a product's construction, in- 
gredients, or processing so that originally a 
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specification was something like a recipe for 
making library paste. Now it is recognized 
that the best approach to specification writing 
is to set down the requirements that must be 
met by the finished product. The preferred 
practice is to leave to the manufacturer, so far 
as practicable, choice of the detailed means by 
which he is to achieve the desired qualities and 
performance. 

In many fields, however, the broad approach 
of directing the supplier only in general terms 
to produce a given end result cannot work 
successfully or safely. Where knowledge about 
products and their properties is limited or 
where chemical or physical analysis is, ex- 


pensive, difficult, or impossible, it is often | 


necessary to specify actual ingredients «or 
processes or to state, for example, that certain 
ingredients are not permissible. Thus a liquid 
for cleaning typewriter type cannot be judged 
wholly by its speed or effectiveness in remov- 
ing accretions of ink and ribbon from type. 
It must also be nonflammable and free from 
substances of a toxic nature which if breathed 
might be harmful to the typist. On that account 
it might be in order to require that a type- 
cleaning liquid should be effective in a speci- 
fied way, but is to contain no volatile solvent 
ingredient of a higher degree of toxicity than 
methyl chloroform. 

Specifications for floor waxes may require 
that a particular wax (carnauba) should be 
included to an extent not less than 65 per 
cent of the content of solid matter, because the 
properties of that wax are well known whereas 
those of some of the many synthetic waxes 
that may be substituted are not. On the other 
hand, in specifying requirements for a lock, 
often it is satisfactory to have working parts 
made of brass, bronze, stainless steel, or other 
corrosion-resistant materials if the necessary 
strength and smooth-working qualities are as- 
sured. 

It is vitally important to write specifications 
that leave the field as widely open as possible 
to suppliers. Some very large users of indus- 
trial materials have learned by experience that 
it is better to have a less rigid specification or 
standard than to write specifications id such 
form that only one or two firms can success- 
fully bid on them. 

Standards need to be re-examined con- 
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stantly and kept up to date. An illustration of 
this point is seen in an error which has been 
varried forward for many years in the beef- 
grading standards which give a high rating to 
beef well marbled with fat interspersed in the 
lean. Recent research at the University of 
Florida indicates that tenderness does not 
seem to be closely related to the presence of 
marbling; a tendency to tenderness in meat 
appears to be an inherited characteristic of 
the animal. 

The long continuance of specification re- 
quirements that do not reflect up-to-date 
knowledge is a common fault in grades and 
standards established by the government. One 
big city's paint specifications were used for 
twenty years without reconsideration or revi- 
sion; even typographical errors were left un- 
corrected. At one time failure to utilize new 
information regarding more economical paint. 
ing practices was estimated to have cost the 
city perhaps upwards of a thousand dollars 
a day. Adulterated products were being sup- 
plied because dealers did not find it necessary 
to see that manufacturers supplied paints fully 
up to specifications. 





OPPOSITION TO STANDARDS 


Opposition of manufacturers and trade in- 
terests to the use of standards and specifica- 
tions is sometimes encountered. Such opposi- 
tion stems from a recognition of the fact that 
standards tend to modify greatly the basis of 
competition and to deflate, in some instances, 
the special sales appeal of established, heavily 
advertised brands. With specifications in ef- 
fect, it becomes more difficult to sell a prod- 
uct primarily upon the appeal of brand pres- 
tige or claims for unusual or unique proper- 
ties, for the establishment of a standard makes 
it apparent to skilled buyers that qualities 
that depart from or in some details perhaps 
exceed values set by the standard are of no 
particular importance to most users, and 
would rarely warrant paying a premium price. 


Staple products, such as vinegar and Port- 
land cement, manufactured to well-recognized 
standard specifications are therefore offered 
at highly competitive prices, whereas many 
chemical specialties used in the household, 
building maintenance, and in the care and 
maintenance of automobiles are offered at a 
wide range of prices per pound or per gallon, 
depending upon the degree of special appeal 
which can be achieved through advertising, 
packaging, and sales demonstrations. Effective 
use of specifications does to a degree tend to 
turn high-priced specialty products into sta- 
ples, for which manufacturers and dealers 
must accept lower prices than they could get 
for highly individualized, noncompetitive, 
trade-brand products. Many individualized 
trade-brand products are closely equivalent in 
composition and usefulness to a number of 
others, but this fact is not known either to 
consumers or to most purchasing agents. 

А few groups of manufacturers strongly op- 
pose the adoption of standards, Firms that 
have a dominating or near-monopoly position 
in any field are perhaps more likely than 
others to speak or move against use of speci- 
fications in customer buying. The antispecifi- 
cation position may stem from several causes: 
1) feelings of its executives that they know 
everything one needs to know about how to 
make the item in question, whereas others are 
amateurs at the problem; 2) the view that 
technical experts and specification writers rep- 
resenting the consumer are impractical people 
incapable of appreciating the allegedly unusual 
and unique merits of a particular supplier's 
products; 3) failure to recognize the possibil- 
ity that consumers may possess information 
about the construction and usage of products 
that could be of great importance to the pro- 
ducer. 

In one instance a sizable industry in which 
practices of adulteration and cheapening of 
products had slowly developed and spread 
throughout the trade went downhill to practi- 
cal extinction because its leadership could not 
decide to support a standardization program 
that would have helped to maintain quality. 
Yet other textile manufacturers today are 
strongly resisting the development of stand- 
ards that would tend to eliminate low-grade 
and inferior yarns and fabrics and poor prac- 
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tices in dyeing and finishing. The manufac- 
turers of an important textile product in uni- 
versal use by institutions and other consumers 
were able to delay adoption of a national 
standard for 22 years, and the specifications 
to which they finally agreed set levels of qual- 
ity so low that they were soon held to be un- 
acceptable to the principal consumer interest, 
the American Home Economics Association. 

Petroleum refiners and paint and varnish 
manufacturers, the automobile industry, man- 
ufacturers of household appliances and of 
photographic lenses are also groups that have 
long opposed the adoption and use by con- 
sumers of specifications and tests for their 
products, although they are all well known for 
making excellent use of standards in buying 
products and equipment for their own use in 
manufacturing operations. 





THE CONSUMER'S POINT OF VIEW 


It will be worth while to consider briefly a 
case in which an organization with the con- 
sumer's point of view was able to supply its 
members with information to guide their pur- 
chases when an interested association of man- 
ufacturers of products persistently refused to 
work with consumers’ experts in developing 
specifications under American Standards As- 
sociation's auspices. Supplies used in cleaning 
and other housekeeping operations are items 
of great economic importance to the four 
thousand member hotels of the American 
Hotel Association. Unable to obtain the coop- 
eration of the producing industries, the asso- 
ciation arranged with a leading chemical test- 
ing laboratory to test floor waxes, scouring 
powders, paints, and a number of other items. 
The chemical work was done at the expense of 
a number of manufacturers who were willing 
to submit their products for examination. 
Charges per sample for the tests ranged from 
$30.00 to about $125.00. Products which 
passed the laboratory's simple test criteria are 
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listed as approved in a certified products 
pamphlet now in use by the American Hospital 
Association, The Catholic Hospital Associatioh 
of the U.S. and Canada, Hospital Bureau, Inc., 
National Association of Hospital Purchasing 
Agents, National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing, and the National Association of 
Educational Buyers. Seventeen thousand cop- 
ies of this pamphlet have been distributed. 

The reasons given by manufacturers and 
their associations for not cooperating with the 
hotel association were interesting. One said 
that buyers should buy on the basis of the 
manufacturer's reputation, another that speci- 
fications *level products downward"; anqther 
that his own laboratory's testing to determine 
the quality of his output should be enough for 
the consumer. А trade association executive 
was against all product certification lists on 
principle. 

Since hotels spend $7 to $9 million annu- 
ally on cleaning and polishing products (a 
sum perhaps comparable with the amount 
spent by libraries for the same general pur- 
poses), hotel owners felt they could afford to 
put a substantial sum into separating the bet- 
ter products from the inferior ones, and into 
listing their experts’ judgments in a handy 
compendium for purchasing agents. 

The procedure described is worth consid- 
ering in any instance when an important man- 
ufacturers’ trade group might decline to co- 
operate in developing and accepting standards 
and specifications. It seems likely that in the 
library field a position of strong opposition to 
use of specifications in buying, if encountered 
at all, will be found to be exceptional. Most 
enlightened industrialists have learned in the 
last decade or two to accept the idea of con- 
sumer standards and tests as a part of the 
going order of business relationships. 

The members of standards committees work- 
ing on library projects should be in touch 
with manufacturers and their representatives 
wherever appropriate and helpful, but should 
act so as to keep the user interest and view- 
point predominant. The wise and experienced 
manufacturer will not object to this, knowing 
that eventually the user pays for all cósts of 
the product, including development and im- 
provement, and that the user's good will is a 
major asset of any business. 
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With respect to the office and housekeeping 
supplies and minor equipment items on which 
standards and specifications might advanta- 
geously be prepared, anyone not an experi- 
enced librarian hesitates to do more than in- 
dicate a few typical articles which seem to be 
worthy of consideration. The following are 
suggested as possibilities: bookstacks and 
shelves, card cabinets, cabinet supports and 
bases, book trucks, magazine and atlas racks, 
chairs, stools, readers’ and office workers’ 
desks and tables, charging desks, pamphlet 
and sheet music boxes, pencils апа pencil 
sharpeners, embossing stamps, stapling ma- 
chines, knives and shears, magazine binders 
апа -covers, paints, varnish, shellac and lac- 
quer, adhesives, brushes, inks (all types). 

"t might be wise to begin with a substantial 
number of fairly small but universally used 
items, plus one or two major projects of a 
more ambitious or pioneering sort. Those 
larger items might be a catalog card copying 
device, a “universal” photocopying device 
suitable for libraries of any size, a low-cost 
microfilm reader suitable for small. and me- 
dium-sized libraries. 





^W Decrease Rebinding Costs 
M Increase Book Circulation 









Relied upon by thousands of libraries, "REGULAR" 
Book Jacket Covers have proven to be a worthwhile 
investment resulting in substantial budget savings. 
Durable Acetate Film adds ‘sparkle’ and appeal 
while it protects . . . Paper backing cushions binding 

. no-bleed fibre edging fortifies book's edges and 
spine. 


OTHER PLASTI-KLEER COVERS... 


Lifetime? and Duplex-Lifetime: For heavy-duty 
protection. 





Simplex™ Adjustable: In sheets or rolls for extra 


Bro Dart 


IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries 
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INDUSTRIES 1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


(Canada) 


I should like to add a word about this ex- 
cellent report on the standards and specifica- 
tions aspects of the Library Technology Feasi- 
bility Study. Mr. Ottemiller has stated clearly 
and concisely the basic elements of standards 
making as it affects library management, as 
envisioned in his own analysis and in the light 
of consultations with many librarians in many 
parts of the country. Especially important and 
farsighted is his recognition of the importance 
of holding standards-making activities to rea- 
sonable limits of size and scope, with full rec- 
ognition of the fact that many librarians are 
not experienced in scientific management, es- 
pecially in the formulation and use of specifi- 
cations and in the techniques of testing that 
must go with effective use of specifications. 
Mr. Ottemiller’s analysis and proposals all 
seem to me to be sound and realistic and on 
a scale appropriate to the nature and difficul- 
ties of the problem. He is to be congratulated 
for his recognition of the fact that standards 
activities on a large scale should be developed 
only as the need for them comes to be under- 
stood and appreciated by those whom the pro- 
gram will directly benefit. ecc 



























REGULAR DUPLEX- REGULAR 
One-piece Two-piece, 
cover in adjustable cover 





all book sizes. to eliminate book measuring. 






59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J 


Limited 909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario, Canada 
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Art (etal SERVICE... 





FOR LIBRARY PLANNERS 


For 70 years Art Metal has helped librarians and architects 
build better libraries by building better equipment. Our experience 
gained through the design and installation of many of the largest 
institutional and industrial libraries in the country has produced 
valuable data which can help you solve your library problems. 


Whether you plan to build a complete library or just add a 
new wing or equipment, you will save time and money by consult- 
ing Art Metal during the initial planning stages. You will find 
that our suggestions and data can be profitably incorporated into 
your own plans. In addition Art Metal designers are available 
for consultation with your Library Planning Board or architect. 
Write today for more information on this free service! 


The nation's leading Library Division 
designer and ART METAL А 
Г АТА! = CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
metal office equipment 
41 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, М. Y. 


(© А. М.С. CO. 1959 
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TO SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: Now your library can meet the ever- 
increasing demand for sports books. THE RONALD SPORTS 
LIBRARY has a “how-to” book for every sport! Only $2.95 each! 


THE RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY 


BASEBALL 


Winning Baseball 
Rev. Ed., Allen 

Baseball Techniques 
. Illustrated, Allen-Micoleau 
How to Pitch, Feller 
Baseball, Jessee 
Softball for Girls, 

3rd Ed., Mitchell 
Softball, 3rd Ed., Noren 


BASKETBALL 


Basketball Techniques 
Illustrated, 


Anderson-Micoleau 
The Bee-Norton Basketball 
Series, 5 volumes: 
Basketball Fundamentals 
and Techniques, 2nd Ed. 
Individual and Team 
Basketball Drills, 2nd Ed. 
Man-to-Man Defense 
and Attack, 2nd Ed. 
The Science of 
Coaching, 2nd Ed. 
Zone Defense and 
Attack, 2nd Ed. 
Basketball Illustrated, 
Hobson 
Basketball for Girls, Rev. 
Ed., Meissner-Meyers 
Basketball, Murphy 


BOWLING 
Bowling for All, 3rd Ed., 


Falcaro-Goodman 
Modern Bowling 
Techniques 
McMahon-Goodman 


Duck Pin Bowling, 
Weinberg 


Better Bowling, Wilman 


BOXING, WRESTLING 
and BODY BUILDING 


Self Defense, Brown 


Tumbling Techniques 
Illustrated, Burns-Micoleau 


Wrestling, Rev. Ed., 
Gallagher-Peery 


Defend Yourself!, Grover 
Boxing, Haislet 
Better Boxing, 
LaFond-Menendez 
Jiu Jitsu, Lowell 
Weight Lifting and 
Progressive Resistance 
Exercise, Murray 


Physical Conditioning, 
Stafford-Duncan 


FOOTBALL 


Six Man Football, 
Rev. Ed., Duncan 


Touch Football, Grombach 
Fundamental Football, 
Holgate 
Football, Killinger 
Football Techniques 
Illustrated, 
Moore-Micoleau 


Offensive Football, Olivar 


TENNIS 


Tennis Made Easy, Budge 
Power Tennis, Connolly 
Tennis, Jacobs 


Tennis Techniques 
Illustrated, Mace-Micoleau 


Tennis for Beginners, 
Murphy-Murphy 


TRACK and FIELD 


Cross-Country Techniques 
Illustrated 
Canham-Micoleau 


Field Techniques 
Illustrated, 
Canham-Micoleau 


Track Techniques 
Illustrated, 
Canham-Micoleau 


Track and Field, Conger 


OTHER POPULAR 
SPORTS and 
ACTIVITIES 


Golf Illustrated, Berg-Cox 
Table Tennis Illustrated, 
Cartland 


Winning Badminton, 
Davidson-Gustavson 


Ice Hockey, 2nd Ed., 
Jeremiah 

Swimming, Kiphuth 

Volleyball, Laveaga 


Cheerleading and 
Marching Bands, 
Loken-Dypwick 


Field Hockey, 
Lees-Shellenberger 


Roping, Mason 
Handball, Phillips 
Skiing, Rev. Ed., Prager 
Archery, Reichart-Keasey 
Jumping Simplified, Self 
Riding Simplified, Self 
Fencing, Vince 


Send for descriptive folders of books in the Ronald Sports library and the Ronald Outdoor Sportsman’s Library. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


E 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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The story of the Broadcasting 


Foundation of America 


America's new hearing aid 


by Anne S. Pomex 


WE TELL our youngsters that “talking back" 
is taboo. But if you were a youthful citizen 
of Greece and all you heard from America 
was praise of our natural beauties, our ma- 
chines, and our air-conditioned way of life, 
wouldn't you be tempted to talk back . . . to 
answer with a proud word about the wonders 
of Greece? 

This natural urge to talk back was recog- 
nized about six years ago by a group of 
American educators and broadcasters, all of 
whom felt vaguely uneasy about the sounds 
broadcast from America. They feared that 
these sounds were not the final answer to the 
need for national empathy, so they began an 
effort which has resulted in the Broadcasting 
Foundation of America, the purpose of which 
is to give us an opportunity to learn more of 
the daily life of people abroad, providing an 
aid to the ear of America, a great widening of 
the range of things heard and experienced that 
originated in the culture of peoples overseas. 


VOICES FROM OTHER LANDS 


This answering voice takes the form of a 
radio network estimated to reach American 
homes via 150 million receiving sets. Through 
the Broadcasting Foundation of America the 
language and the music—especially the tradi- 
tional songs—of many foreign countries are 
being heard here. In the Foundation’s first 
year of activity more than four thousand 
hours of taped programs have gone onto the 
air as a public service. 





ө Miss Pomex is associate executive director of 
the Broadcasting Foundation of America, New 
York. 
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What are the programs like? One is a 
series called “Portraits of Cities.” In balf- 
hour offerings, kaleidoscopic sound pictures 
of foreign cities—the street sounds, the 
sounds of bells and voices and the action of 
the market places—have been presented. 

This fall the Broadcasting Foundation is 
distributing recordings of festivals at Salz- 
burg, Bayreuth, Vienna, and Spoleto. The 
history of Chinese music spanning over 5000 
years; a panorama of Belgian music; read- 
ings of short stories and poetry from Pakis- 
tan; weekly reviews of editorial opinion from 


Library patrons appreciate having cultural 
programs available in their community 
called to their attention. The programs 
mentioned in this article have the high 
caliber that libraries would be glad to pro- 
mote to the mutual advantage of the li- 
brary, the local radio station, and the 
Broadcasting Foundation of America. 
Check with your local radio stations to see 
if they are broadcasting any of these pro- 
grams. If they are not, you might request 
them to do so, offering, in either case, to 
help build an audience for them. 
Announcements of the programs can be 
posted on bulletin boards, exhibits ar- 
ranged of materials on the countries in 
which the tapes originated and on the 
composers, records, scores, and films re- 
lated to the programs. In return for li- 
brary publicity regarding the programs 
many radio stations will be willing to men- 
tion the library's exhibit in the announce- 
ment of the program.—Mrs. Grace * 
Stevenson, director, ALA Office for Adult 


Education. 
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a cross section of countries; a series on the 
myths and legends of the Greek Isles; and 
‘native music from Africa and Asia—these 
subjects of some of the programs already aired 
suggest the breadth and variety of the record- 
ings. 

One premise of the educators who con- 
ceived the project is that even the most au- 
thoritatively written, abundantly illustrated 
books can't do the complete job of imparting 
to Americans the essence of native life in 
other parts of the world. The printed pres- 
entation should be flavored with the actual 
sounds of life abroad . . . the talk and the 
music, 

Pioneers in the project were Lewis Hill, 
founder of KPFA, a nonprofit radio station in 
Los Angeles, and George Probst, who was then 
director of the University of Chicago Round 
Table discussions. Soon they were joined by 
Robert Redfield, now deceased, who contrib- 
uted a sparkling article called “Does America 
Need a Hearing Aid?” to the Saturday Review 
on September 26, 1953. Mr. Redfield argued 
that Americans should learn to listen as well 
as to talk, and his argument plus the en- 
thusiasm of the pioneers enlisted the interest 
and practical support of the Ford, Rockefeller, 
Peter J. Schweitzer, and Creole foundations 
and several other sources. 


HOW PROGRAMS ARE ASSEMBLED 


Programs are obtained through travel and 
world-wide correspondence by the Broadcast- 
ing Foundation representatives; through em- 
bassies, consulates, information offices, and 
U. N. missions; by meetings with broadcast- 
ing officials touring the United States under 
State Department leadership grants and foun- 
dation fellowships; through journalists, states- 
men, and other contacts. The Foundation ne- 
gotiates with broadcasters all over the world 
for the fulfillment of a wide variety of program 
requirements. 

Once the program arrives at Foundation 
headquarters in New York, the required num- 
ber of taped copies are made in the recording 
division and arrangements are made for 
broadcast throughout the United States. 

Most of the U. S. stations which are mem- 
bers of BFA are influential commercial sta- 
tions; a few are outstanding noncommercial 


stations. As overseas producers require that 
most of BFA's programs be presented unspon- 
sored, the cooperating commercial stations are 
contributing many hours of valuable air time 
to this experiment in international communica- 
tions. 

The broadcast of these programs is a valu- 
able demonstration to peoples overseas that 
Americans appreciate and respect the cultural 
achievements of others. 


TWO-WAY COOPERATION 


The cooperation received by Foundation 
representatives abroad is heart warming: 
statesmen, newspaper people, businessmen, 
educators, key people in key places have all 
gone out of their way to be helpful. They are 
greatly interested in their countries' achieve- 
ments being heard on a meaningful scale in 
the United States. Meanwhile, American radio 
stations are receiving appreciative and steadily 
increasing response to the BFA programs. 
At the New York office more than three hun- 
dred letters were received after the 1958 Salz. 
burg Festival had been presented on midwest- 
ern stations. 

General Carlos P. Romulo of the Philip- 
pines has said of the project: “The experi- 
ment in international communication initi- 
ated by the Broadcasting Foundation of 
America is the best thing to happen in more 
than a decade in the cultural field. It should 
be received with alacrity by all those inter- 
ested in the arts and in their dissemination. 
American artists have an assured outlet in 
practically the whole world, but artists from 
countries like the Philippines are rarely heard 
in the United States. 

"That is why I am happy to know that the 
Broadcasting Foundation of America is em- 
barked on this splendid project of providing 
America a hearing aid to the many wondrous 
sounds created by the genius of man in other 
countries. I cannot think of a more felicitous 
undertaking. BFA deserves hearty congratula- 
tions. It must be a source of great pleasure, 
indeed, to those responsible that BFA is in- 
strumental in providing an outlet, not for 
the strident and dissonant voice of power poli- 
tics, but for the voice of genius and of artistic 
creation in every country that will participate 
in the program." eee 
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New 
public library 


statistics 


by Rose Vainstein 


Miss Vainstein is public library specialist in 
the Library Services Branch. In this capacity 
she supervised the analysis of data and pre- 
pared the text of "Statistics of Public Li- 
braries: 1955-56," published in June by the 
Office of Education. The last such statistical 
report, for 1950, was published in the Bulletin 
series of the Office of Education. This year, for 
the first time, the report is published as a 
chapter of the Biennial Survey of Education. 
“This is in keeping," says the Foreword, “with 
the Office of Education's recognition of the 
important role played by public libraries in 
the educational and cultural life of the Na- 
tion." One of the significant features of the 
42-page textual analysis of the statistics by 
Miss Vainstein is that constant reference is 
made to the public library standards pro- 
mulgated by ALA in 1956, thus providing a 
frame of reference against which the quantita- 
tive data can be evaluated. 


Over THE YEARS, the Office of Education’s 
statistical studies have provided the profession 
with benchmarks in public library growth and 
development. The current study, covering 
fiscal year 1955-56, should be of particular 
interest to librarians and trustees, presenting 
as it does the status of public libraries both 
at the time of the passage of the Library 
Services Act and the adoption of the revised 
American Library Association standards. The 
next nationwide study will measure progress 
made during the ensuing five-year period and 
will have the advantage of 1960 census data. 
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As in the past, data on resources, use, 
finance, and personnel have been compiled 
for 1955-56 to provide specific and trend 
information about the public libraries of the 
United States. Although quality of service 
cannot be reflected in statistical tabulations, 
certain quantitative factors can be established. 
Admittedly no substitute for professional 
experience, statistics 
can and do provide 
background data on 
which to make sound 
administrative esti- 
mates and decisions. 
Population 
Served. Of the 6249 
public library sys- 
tems reporting, 18.2 
per cent served pop- 
ulations under 1000; 
24.4 per cent, popu- 
lations of 1000 to 2499; and 15.8 per cent, 
populations of 2500 to 4999—or 58.4 per 
cent of the reporting libraries in continental 
United States served populations under 5000, 
compared with 66.8 per cent in 1939. Only 403 
systems (or 6.5 per cent) served populations 
of over 50,000. 

The 6249 replies represent an 81 per cent 
return on the questionnaire. А spot check of 
nonresponding libraries revealed that most of 
them were located in communities of under 
2500. 

Source of Support. Local public funds con- 
tinued to be the major source of public library 
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igcome: 87.3 per cent ($162 million) came 
from local sources; 2.7 per cent ($5 million) 
from state funds; 4.3 per cent ($8 million) 
from endowments and gifts; and 5.7 per cent 
($10.5 million) from other sources such as 
funds raised by women's clubs and civic or- 
ganizations, from the sale of wastepaper, and 
even occasional appropriations from the Com- 
munity Chest or United Fund. The most 
noticeable changes, albeit gradual ones, were 
in the increasing proportion of funds coming 
- from state sources, particularly grants-in-aid, 
and the decreasing amount from endowments 
‚ and gifts. Since 1939, the state amount has in- 
creased from 0.5 per cent to 2.7 per cent, and 
thé endowment figure has decreased from 5.5 
per cent to 4.3 per cent. 

Expenditures. How did public libraries 
spend their money in 1956? The largest single 
expenditure continued to be library staff 
salaries which accounted for 61 per cent, or 
$104 million, an increase from the 55 per 
cent, or $26.75 million, spent in 1939. Ex- 
penditures for books, periodicals, and audio- 
visual materials have decreased from 18 per 
cent in 1939 to 15.7 per cent in 1956. In 
dollars however, material expenditures in 1956 
represented $26.75 million, contrasted with 
$8.75 million in 1939. Only 3.9 per cent of the 
6190 systems reporting finance had annual 
operating expenditures of over $100,000, a 
figure suggested by Dr. Leigh in 1950 as the 
dividing line between adequacy and inade- 
quacy of public library service for a single 
system. 

Personnel. A total of 29,974 full-time and 
21,657 part-time personnel were employed by 
reporting libraries. Of these, 13,822 were full. 
time and 3522 were part-time professional 
librarians. The greatest increase was in the 
clerical classification which has risen from 
24.4 per cent in 1939 to 38.3 per cent in 1956. 
А. very large increase has also been noted in 
the number of part-time professional per- 
sonnel. In 1944-45, the first time these separate 
data were available, a total of 1278 part-time 
professional librarians were reported. In 1955- 
56, the number was 3522, a 175.6 per cent 
increase over 1945. 

Book Stock. Approximately 11.5 million 
volumes were added during 1955-56, and over 


Single copies of the 1955-56 public library 
statistics are available while the supply 
lasts from Publications Inquiry Unit, Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 
Copies may be purchased at 45 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 





173 million volumes were available to the 
117.5 million people served by the reporting 
public library systems, or 1.5 books per capita. 
Of the systems reporting, only 272, or 4.4 per 
cent, contained collections of a hundred thous- 
and or more, Seventeen public library systems 
held over a million volumes each. 
Circulation. Approximately 490 million vol. 
umes were circulated during the fiscal year, an 
increase of more than a hundred million over 
1950. Interestingly enough, a 4.2 per capita 
circulation of books was reported for 1956, a 
considerable increase over the 3.4 in 1950, and 
an impressive testimony to the growing use of 
library books at a time when all predictions 
have suggested the contrary. 

Bookmobile Service. That bookmobiles 
have become an important public library serv- 
ice outlet is evidenced from two figures—the 
increased number of units and the increased 
proportion of bookmobile circulation to total 
circulation. Including the 39 units operated by 
state library agencies, a total of 913 book. 
mobiles were reported for 1955-56, as against 
the 603 reported in 1950. Bookmobile circu- 
lation in 1955-56 represented 11.1 per cent 
(54 million volumes) of the total circulation. 
as against 7 per cent (26.75 million volumes) 
in 1950. Almost 70 per cent of the bookmo- 
bile circulation was juvenile. 

To help meet demands for more detailed 
public library information, several new items 
have been included in the 1955.56 study. Of 
particular interest are the tables on reference 
use, nonresident borrower fees, and informa- 
tion on the number of men and women in 
the profession. Although not all libraries re- 
ported on these various items, it was felt the 
data were of sufficient interest and significance 
to be published. ecc 
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GAYLORD Book Jacket Covers 


Extra Protection where it counts 






Plus Full Book-Life Beauty 
with 12 point Mylar” 


Keeps edges neater and stronger — “ещ 
gives longer wear without added 
bulk. Extra heavy 1 2 point (.0015") 
Mylar* combined with a Kraft paper 


liner to provide added strength. 


Gaylord Book Jacket Cover. 
Note double thick, pre-folded bottom edge. Top is 
six sizes needed for regular books easily, quickly folded to conform to jacket. 


Edge binding not required. And only 


ina f 8” th h 16. 
ranging from 775" through 16 Send for illustrated folder 


containing complete information. 
*DuPont trademark for its polyester film. 
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Adult education services 
in public libraries— 


1959 


Service, not activities, is the primary con- 
сеїп of the active practitioner of adult educa- 
tion in libraries. Evidence of this insistence 
on service is to be found in a pile of returns 
from a questionnaire sent by the ALA Office 
for Adult Education to a selected group of 
librarians. 

The emphasis on service rather than ac- 
tivities is the most striking aspect of library 
philosophy on adult education to be disclosed 





e In March 1959 a questionnaire on adult educa- 
tion work was sent to a selected group of libraries 
by the ALA Office for Adult Education. The pur- 
pose of the questionnaire was to bring out up-to- 
date information to be used in the preparation oj 
a chapter on library services by Grace T. Steven- 
son which will be included in the revised Hand- 
book of Adult Education, published by the Adult 
Education Association. 

The specific information needed and the imme- 
diacy of a deadline dictated the form of the ques- 
tionnaire and limited its circularization to librar- 
ies known to have productive programs of adult 
education. The questionnaire was circulated 
among selected libraries of 1) under 25,000 popu- 
lation, 2) 25,000-100,000 population, 3) over 
100,000 population, and 4) a small group of state 
libraries. 

When the chapter came to be written, Mrs. 
Stevenson found that space limitations made it 
necessary to omit much valuable information 
brought forth by the questionnaire. In this more 
complete report, Miss Gregory, librarian of the 
Waukegan, Illinois, Public Library, makes avail- 
able the findings of the 1959 sampling. 


This report of a 1959 survey offers a wealth of 
ideas for adult education services, programs, and 
activities. 


by Ruth W. Gregory 


by the returns. The questionnaire used the 
word “activity.” The respondents, in many 
instances, crossed it out and substituted the 
word “service” or 
"services." Covering 
letters pointed out 
that activity and 
service are not par- 
allels. The comments 
in the survey on fol- 
low-up procedures 
emphasized the con- 
tinuance and broad- 
ening of significant 
services of long- 
range values to peo- 
ple and the relinquishment of activities that 
had fulfilled their purpose. 

The libraries were questioned about their 
work in thirteen subject areas in which Amer- 
ican communities have a common interest. 
These areas were chosen by the editor of the 
Handbook of Adult Education, for which the 
information was being gathered, and were 
the same as in other parts of the Handbook. 
In the library questionnaire, all of the sub- 
ject fields were covered by the acquisition of 
materials, information service, or reader guid. 
ance, and eleven were focal points for adult 
education programing. In order of priority 
the areas as reported by libraries are: 





1. Community development. 
2. Public affairs. 

3. Creative arts. 

4. Human relations. 

5. Aging 

6. Home and family life. 
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7. Intercultural education. 

8. Vocational education. 

9. Personal development. 

. Health and safety. 

11. Economic education. 

12. Fundamental and literacy education. 
13. Recreation and physical education. 


The one subject field to which libraries of 
all sizes gave major attention (with the acqui- 
sition of materials, assignment of staff re- 
sponsibility, and active programing) was 
Community Development. Close runners-up 
were Public Affairs, Creative Arts, Human Re- 
lations, and Aging. The two fields of least 
concern to the library adult education worker 
were Fundamental and Literacy Education 
and Recreational and Physical Education. 

Smallness in size of library seemed to be 
no deterrent to a resourceful librarian in a 
library-centered adult education program in 
any field. 

The survey shows that recent library pro- 
grams in adult education touch the personal 
lives and book interests of all age groups. The 
Michigan State Library and the Michigan Li- 
brary Association's School and Children's Sec- 
tion met a need for the training of children's 
librarians in adult education techniques at a 
one-week workshop for Midwest librarians. 
During this workshop the participants were 
given time to make plans for “back-home 
programs" for the later refinement of the 
skills learned at the workshop. 


TEEN-AGE ADULT EDUCATION 


Teen-age adult education in libraries has an 
especially long and well-established history in 
metropolitan areas. The Detroit Public Li- 
brary, for example, sponsors a High School 
International Club which involves neighbor- 
hood young adults interested in discussing 
critical international affairs in an out-of-school 
environment. This group has continued for 
eleven consecutive years with a changing mem- 
bership, since no person is allowed to attend 
after graduation from high school. The pro- 
grams are moderated by educators, judges. 
high ranking state and city officials, foreign 
correspondents, and authors, many of whom 
welcome repeat invitations to participate be- 
cause of the recognized importance of the 
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program as a part of the civic training of 
future leaders. 

The Donnell Library Center of the New 
York Public Library conducts a series of pre- 
views of modern art forms for teen-agers, in- 
cluding modern and ethnic dances, modern 
sculpture and painting, modern music, and ex- 
perimental film-making. This program is 
planned by the Office of Young Adult Serv- 
ices and the Nathan Strauss Young Adult 
Library. 

The Lakewood, Ohio, Public Library and 


the Cleveland Council on World Affairs have . 


cosponsored for a period of eight years a 
Young Adult Public Affairs Forum Night 
which has been instrumental in guiding the 
vocational choices of a number of young рёо- 
ple. The “alumni” of this group continue to 
keep in touch through letters postmarked 
Kenya or Karachi, or points in Western Eu- 
rope and America. 

A “Career-O-Rama” demonstrating voca- 
tional opportunities and offering guidance and 
materials was cosponsored by the Public Li- 
brary of Charlotte and Mecklenburg County, 
North Carolina, four civic clubs, and the city 
schools. The Cleveland Public Library has a 
fourteen-year-old intercultural program for 
young adults to help them learn more about 
how other people live, think, act, and feel, and 
to give young Americans an opportunity to 
discuss world affairs. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library holds an annual Book Fair for seniors 
only to make certain that the newest genera- 
tion of adults is aware of the lifetime re- 
sources of a library. 


PROGRAMS FOR THE AGING 


The growing population of elder citizens 
has led to many book-related adult education 
programs throughout the nation. The West 
Georgia Regional Library at Carrollton estab- 
lished an Armchair Travelers Club to widen 
through books the horizons of senior citizens 
whose physical activities are limited. The Seat- 
tle Public Library reports a creative writing 
class for people over 60 from which a Sunset 
Writers Club developed. Manuscript reading 
and criticism are handled by a committee from 
the Friends of the Seattle Public Library. The 
program of the Cleveland Public Library in- 
cludes such well-known events as the annual 
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Institute оп Education in Later Years, со- 
sponsored by the library, the Cleveland Press, 
and the Cleveland Welfare Federation. 

The participation of state agencies in serv- 
ice to the aging is illustrated by the early and 
continuing interest of the Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission in the nationwide problems 
of the aging and its active involvement in 
major state-wide projects in the field. The 
projects include the Governor's Conferences 
of 1956 and of 1958, an inventory of services 
to the aging, the promotion of various train- 
ing opportunities for community leaders, in- 
cluding librarians, and preparation for the 
Governor's Conference scheduled for 1960 and 
the White House Conference on the aging for 
T0961. 

The Public Library of Charlotte and Meck- 
lenburg County held a workshop which re- 
sulted in the establishment of a permanent 
Committee on Aging. The Richard B. Harri- 
son Public Library at Raleigh has extended 
its program for senior citizens to a branch li- 
brary in Apex, North Carolina, and plans for 
further expansion into Wake County. The 
Carnegie Free Library at Ottawa, Kansas, 
found that 15 per cent of the city's popula- 
tion was over 65 and sponsored a program to 
meet their needs. 


MEETING THE STANDARDS 


The returns of the questionnaire indicate 
that, consciously or unconsciously, the adult. 
education-minded libraries are fulfilling the 
principles outlined in the chapter on Service 
in the ALA Public Library Service: A Guide 
to Evaluation, With Minimum Standards. 

The first principle is that “the program of 
each public library should be focused upon 
clear and specific objectives." The question- 
naire was not designed to find out how many 
libraries had written objectives. However, it 
is obvious that the adult education programs 
of the respondents are related to concrete 
goals which range from the aim of stimulat- 
ing trustee interest through the State of Okla- 
homa program to the promotion of more 
meaningful use of books in Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, and the initiation of basic courses in 
foreign languages in Kennett, Missouri. 

Statements on the returns clearly indicate 
that the second service principle, that “the 


public library should be closely integrated 
with the community it serves," is very defi- 
nitely in operation. This sampling shows that 
an individualistic view of service is a marked 
characteristic of the library approach to adult 
education work. The idea that libraries must 
follow a national pattern, or conduct Great 
Books discussion groups in perpetuity, does 
not prevail. The variety of service projects, 
even in a relatively small sample, is broad 
and colorful. The survey indicates that li- 
brary adult education as practiced in all parts 
of the country is molded by self-discovered 
local needs, by a library-exposed gap in some 
aspect of community life, or by the emer- 
gence of some problem which can be solved 
by community study and action. 

Community Development was one area in 
which every library polled played a promi- 
nent role. There was little repetition in the 
types of programs reported. Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, sponsored a series of special events 
to focus attention on the problems of metro- 
politan planning. This resulted in the organi- 
zation of a committee on the unification of 
six political entities. Jackson, Tennessee, re- 
ported on a Public Affairs program dealing 
with city-county relationships. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore 
worked out a program on crime and the citi- 
zen, because the library recognized a need for 
better understanding of a community problem 
as a prelude to community action. The Ken- 
dallville, Indiana, Public Library coordinated 
town meetings to clarify thinking on commu- 
nity development, including ways to improve 
the appearance of the city. The Mid-Columbia 
Regional Library in Washington sponsored 
study meetings which formulated special traf- 
fic and highway recommendations. 


TAXATION—A MAJOR PROBLEM 


A major problem facing the majority of 
American cities is taxation. The Denver Pub- 
lic Library in cooperation with the Colorado 
Expenditure Council and the City Revenue De- 
partment sponsored a tax forum to consider 
community tax problems, kinds of taxes, and 
the services supported by taxation. The Omaha 
Public Library worked out a program to in- 
terpret the details of a new city charter to the 
public. 
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It is very clear from the survey that the li- 
brary adult education programs in community 
development have been realistically geared to 
local situations and have resulted in commu- 
nity action and a spread of public confidence 
in the library as the participant in construc- 
tive community studies and action programs. 

The principle that each library “should pro- 
vide service to meet the frequent informational 
and research needs of its community" is also 
in force. Community surveys were published 
by libraries and cosponsoring organizations in 
counties in Arkansas and in cities, large and 
small, all over the country. A resource hand- 
book was compiled by the staff of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh. The Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, library took a fresh look at local his- 
tory to meet the demand for authentic infor- 
mation for a centennial observance. 

Ап intimate knowledge of the community 
has led many libraries to a reliance on local 
talent and resources in furthering local adult 
education. The Public Library of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton County has been a leader for 
ten years in coordinating the manpower re- 
sources for the mental health programs of the 
area. The Library Association of Portland has 
utilized the skills of other professional organi- 
zations in the city's annual forums on eco- 
nomic education, medicine, and law. The Free 
Library of Philadelphia cooperates with the 
Family Service Agency in presenting a series 
in which parents discuss teen-age-parent rela- 
tionships, and a separate young adult group 
considers the same subject from the view- 
point of another generation. 


STATE LIBRARY LEADERSHIP 


The principle that “in each state, facilities 
should be provided to support and extend the 
informational and research services of the 
library system" has been broadened in some 
states by state library agency leadership in 
the adult education movement. The Michigan 
State Library points out that the state agencies 
are different from local libraries in that they 
try to be sensitive to the needs of the libraries 
in the state and those of state-wide organiza- 
tions rather than limiting activities to one 
community. The North Carolina State Library 
and the Randolph Public Library provide a 
good illustration of cooperation within the li- 
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brary system concept of service through their 
cosponsorship of an interlibrary loan collec- 
tion of music, books, and recordings for the 
use of all the libraries of North Carolina. 
“А positive program of guidance to indi- 
viduals in the use of educational, informa- 
tional, and recreational materials" is a princi- 
ple of the standards which is carried out in 
various ways by the adult-education-minded 
libraries. Detroit points to its more than ten- 
year old experiment with the Readers Interest 
Classification in organizing the general collec- 
tion as a successful device for the implementa- 
tion of the library's educational objectives, АП 
of the libraries surveyed are engaged in per- 
son-to-person reading guidance services in the 
adult education subject fields. This is also trife 
of the companion principle that *the public 
library provides materials and services for 
groups and institutions." Leadership Training 
and Program Institutes were reported by the 
state library commissions of Vermont and 
Nebraska and by libraries ranging in size from 
Rolla, Missouri, to Pittsburgh. The Long 
Beach Public Library contributed to the re- 
lease of tensions in a racial housing problem 
by securing films for the use of a Human Re- 
lations Committee. The library in Savannah, 
Georgia, engaged in the training of volunteer 
storytellers to improve the work of the many 
youth-serving organizations in the community. 


COSPONSORSHIP—A COMMON PRACTICE 


The principle that “the public library may 
sponsor or co-sponsor group activities within 
the framework of its own program" is well 
documented by the survey. Cosponsorship is 
a common practice with clearly recognized 
mutual advantages. The largest percentage of 
the library-connected adult education pro- 
grams, however, were initiated by the library. 
The most frequently mentioned cosponsors 
were governmental units, the League of Wom- 
en Voters, the PTAs, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and state library 
associations. One interesting example of co- 
sponsorship is that of the LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 
Public Library, a TV station, and the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, which 
jointly produced a program to satisfy public 
curiosity about the mechanics behind televi- 
sion programs. - 
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The survey showed that the predominant 
„fields for library staff participation and li. 
brary leadership were Community Develop- 
ment, Creative Arts, Human Relations, Public 
Affairs, and Vocational Education. Leader- 
ship in the other subject fields was drafted 
from other agencies or the community at large. 

The most frequently used method of presen- 
tation is the lecture method, which is well 
illustrated by the successful annual series spon- 
sored by the Racine Public Library. Panel 
discussions, demonstrations, symposia, inter- 
view panels, and role-playing are also heavily 
used. Audience participation is secured 
through question periods, open forum discus- 
sions, small work groups, and buzz sessions. 
The Akron Public Library modified the Great 
Books idea by using plays as a basis for the 
discussion of ideas. The Osterhout Free Li- 
brary at Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, used the 
TV channel as the major medium for the li- 
brary’s project in Intercultural Education. An 
evaluation of Detroit’s mental health program 
reaffirmed the importance of the film discus- 
sion method. The survey shows that the li- 
brary of 1959, regardless of size, has adopted 
all of the modern techniques for the promo- 
tion of adult education services and backs 
them up with the acquisition of printed ma- 
terials in quantities needed by the program. 


PUBLIC RESPONSE AS A MEASURE 
OF EFFECTIVENESS 


After years of experimenting with adult 
education techniques, the library still has no 
adequate tool for measuring its effectiveness 
as an adult education agency. The 1959 sur- 
vey, however, gives evidence that there is one 
fairly reliable gauge for determining the mer- 
its of any given program, and that is public 
response. The Mead Public Library at She- 
boygan, Wisconsin, had requests from the 
PTAs and the service clubs for programs 
based on a series sponsored by the library on 
the East-West Berlin crisis. The Greenwich, 
Connecticut, Library found its public asking 
for the continuance of a series of panel dis- 
cussions on controversial issues, The “live” 
and recorded concerts at the Chicago Public 
Library have made a contribution to the cul- 
tural life of the city that has met with wide- 
spread public appreciation for many years. 


The survey reveals many satisfying by-prod- 
ucts in adult education work for libraries. The 
values of extended staff knowledge of com- 
munity resources and its corollary of more 
effective use of books were recognized by many 
libraries polled by the questionnaire, Pitts- 
burgh experienced an increased public use 
of advisory services. Baltimore found civic 
and professional groups organizing their own 
follow-up meetings on the basis of its Crime 
and the Citizen program. The San Bernardino 
County Free Library saw improvements in 
local conditions due to community action 
stimulated by the library’s program. The news- 
paper in Salina, Kansas, supported the li- 
brary’s creative arts project by featuring the 
coordination of art, music, and books in a 
full-page spread. The Clinch-Powell Regional 
Library at Clinton, Tennessee, watched with 
interest the brightening of the spirit of peo- 
ple in an isolated mining community by the 
promotion of “home discussion groups.” 
Evansville, Indiana, found that Personal Fi- 
nance Institutes turned the nonlibrary user 
into a patron. The bankers, investment, and 
insurance representatives in Richland, Wash- 
ington, referred their clients to the library 
after a five-session Finance Forum. The Los 
Angeles Public Library witnessed an increased 
use of the library’s resources following the 
library’s participation in and support of World 
Trade Week. 

The survey shows, however, that librarians 
do not tend to think of a successful adult edu- 
cation program in terms of a completed 
achievement. The Cleveland Public Library 
spoke for the respondents as a whole in the 
statement “we are constantly in the process of 
achieving." The adult education programs of 
libraries for the past ten years have been 
geared to book-centered objectives. Neverthe- 
less, librarians seem to hold no vested interest 
in even unusually successful programs but are 
willing to release their investment in a project 
to another agency when such a transfer is to 
the advantage of the community. The survey 
indicates that librarians are more than will- 
ing to explore a local situation, to experiment 
with new ideas and techniques, to initiate and 
to cooperate, and to give and to take in the 
process of fulfilling a goal of purposeful serv- 
ice to individual adults and to groups. өөө 
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Опе of the two-color streamers prepared 
for this year's National Children's Book 
Week, November 1-7. 
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LIBRARIES AND THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


(Continued frem page 743 ) 


recommendations coming out of the conference. This 
will help libraries to acquire materials in the areas of 
the recommendations without having to wait for the 
official reports. 

A bibliography of the materials deriving from the 
conference will be published in the Booklist and Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin as soon after the conference 
as possible. 

What the 1960 White House Conference can accom- 
plish toward helping young people understand and ap- 
preciate the *values and ideals of our society" will be 
determined in part by how well the conferees, and the 
general public, are informed about the objectives of 
the conference and the recommendations which come 
out of it, and by their feeling of responsibility for put- 
ting those recommendations into effect. Public infore 
mation and education are the library's function. The 
White House Conference on Children and Youth of- 
fers an opportunity to libraries to demonstrate how well 
they can perform that function. At the same time they 
will be performing a valuable social service by strength- 
ening and extending a major program of the govern- 
ment. 





Unstolen Books 


Once upon a time there was a boy who stole a book. 
It was such a good book that the wise owner said: 
“It was your own book you took, because I was just 
about to give it to you; on condition, of course, that 
you would read it." 

The books that have been disappearing from the 
American Exhibition in Moscow have evidently been 
taken by Russians who intend to read them. And 
although it would be technically correct to say that 
they have been stolen, it would be wiser to ask why. 

The furtive *borrowings" by Russian visitors to the 
American bookshelves in Sokolniki Park were prob- 
ably in most cases desperate efforts to recapture some- 
thing stolen from them in the first place by Soviet 
censorship. This was theirs by inherent human right— 
the right to know, to learn, to discover, to wonder, to 
imagine, to share the thoughts of all mankind. 

It would be appropriate for the American authorities 
at the exhibition to post over the emptying shelves 
signs saying that “The missing books were yours." 

It would be even more to the point if to those signs 
could be added others that said: “Since you so much 
want our books, you shall have all we can send to you. 
The people of our country will take from their own 
shelves, or will buy for you in their bookshops the 
books they have loved most—on condition, of course, 
that you read them, and that your government will 
guarantee that you will be permitted to read them, 
to own them, to cherish them as we cherish them— 
this because 'we cherish the right we see you hunger- 


ing for."—4n editorial from the Christian Science 
Monitor, August 22, 1959. 
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ADULT SERVICES 


Each year, Ароіт Services features a statement 
about the coming year by the new president o f the 
Adult Services Division. From W hittier, Cali- 
fornia, Margaret Fulmer sends the following. 


IT Is CALLED a new kind of glacier, it is called 
a population bomb—this irrepressible rise of 
population. The 1960 census will be almost un- 
believable, but there it will be in confirming 
figures. We are growing under the banner of the 
safety pin, and we are growing older. In 1950, 
12,300,000 were over 65 years. In 1960, 15,800,000 
will be over 65. In 1970, 18,800,000, or 9 per cent, 
of the total population will be over 65. 

It was in view of these population facts and the 
1961, White House Conference on Aging that the 
ASD Committee on Library Service to an Aging 
Population with Mrs. Orrilla Blackshear as chair- 
man held its Institute at the ALA Conference in 
Washington. It is hoped that the knowledge 
gained by the librarians who attended the Insti- 
tute will be transmitted to state library associa- 
tions, to state adult education committees, to state 
libraries, and to local libraries. The Institute 
made an impress upon some of us who are no 
longer juniors, and to us is recommended es- 
pecially the book Dynamics of Aging, by Ethel 
Sabin Smith, *The Delicate Art of Growing Old," 
by Sean O'Casey in the August issue of Harper's 
magazine, and “The Pain," by Pauline Smith, 
in her collection of short stories, The Little 
Karoo. 

Members will follow with interest the develop- 
ment of two new ASD projects. Readers who 
want to progress in knowledge of a subject will 
welcome a new series of annotated lists, plans 
for which are now being formulated by the 
Special Projects Committee, at the suggestion 
of the Carnegie Corporation. Librarians who used 
the Reading With a Purpose lists will be glad 
to see something take the place of these excellent 
little handbooks for use in reading guidance. 

The Labor-Library Project planned by the 
Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups, which is on the November agenda of the 
ALA Executive Board, could be an important 
contribution to continuing cooperation between 
labor and libraries. 

Ап important step was taken by the ASD 
Board of Directors when it authorized a new 
standing committee, to be called the Coordinating 


Committee on Materials. Its chief responsibility 
will be to advise on the handling of the various 
requests for the compilation of lists of adult ma- 
terials which come to ALA from many sources. 
The request of the staff of the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth for help in pre- 
paring an advance reading list for the conference 
is a good example. 

Chairmen of existing committees such as the 
Notable Books Council and the Publisher's Liai- 
son Committee will serve ex officio on the Coor- 
dinating Committee. ASD needs many channels 
to its resources in materials selection and use. 
It is hoped that this committee may be the means 
of locating and tapping these resources. 

We also look forward to joining with the 
Canadian Libarary Association at the Montreal 
Conference, June 17-25, 1960. This will be a joint 
conference in every respect. Plans are in the 
making for ASD to work with the Audio-Visual 
Committee on its day-long institute at the Na- 
tional Film Board. 

ASD business will be taken care of as usual at 
the annual membership meeting of the division. 
The plans for the Montreal Conference read well, 
and will be carried out with Canadian flavor. 

Responsible as it is for those library services 
designed to provide continuing educational, recre- 
ational, and cultural development for adults—a 
variety of services in all kinds of libraries— 
ASD's program should support existing services, 
initiate new ones, and inform librarians working 
with adults. The officers and the board of direc- 
tors welcome suggestions from the division's 
members and from ALA's entire membership. 


ASD GUIDES TO THE LITERATURE OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Muriel Fuller, chairman of the Committee on 
Adult Education Literature, reports that the 
answers to a questionnaire distributed by the 
committee at the ASD membership meeting on 
June 23 show that many members do not know 
about the series of Guides in the form of mimeo- 
graphed leaflets which the committee has pro- 
duced. 

Including those distributed at this meeting, 
the series consists of the following: 


l. Guide to the Literature of Libraries and 
Program Planning, by Muriel Fuller 

2. Guide to the Literature of Libraries and Tele- 
vision, by Walter Stone 

3. Guide to the Literature of Libraries and the 
Book Talk, by Polly G. Anderson 

4. Guide to the Literature of Libraries and the 
Reading Habits and Interests of Adults, by 
Helen T. Steinbarger 
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2 5. Guide to the Literature of Libraries and Serv- 
the little ice to the Aging, by Rose Vainstein 


Copies are available on request to the division at 


\ А h / ALA headquarters. Several state agencies һауе? 

Wor orge requested permission to reproduce these guides 

4 for distribution to local libraries and for use in 
for eve ry library workshops, thus making possible a wider distri- 
———— | bution than ASD's budget will permit. 

Members present were also asked to rank 
topics for future inclusion in the series. As a 
result, the committee will give early considera- 
tion to the literature of reader guidance, training 
in library adult education, service to community 
groups, service to labor, and science education for 
adults. Miss Fuller (Michigan State Library, Lan- 
sing) is eager to hear from members who would 
be interested in working on a guide to any of these 


topics. 








ASD REPORTS AVAILABLE ° 


For the first time, reports of ASD committees 
and officers were distributed at the membership 
meeting in the form of summary reports. Copies 
are still available on request to the ASD Fead- 


quarters office. 
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HOSPITAL 


AND INSTITUTION 
LIBRARIES 





The department this month is devoted to a state- 
ment from the president of the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, Helen Yast, 
librarian of the American Hospital Association, 
which has its headquarters in Chicago. Miss Yast 
outlines her views of the major activities and con- 


cerns of AHIL in 1959-60. 


AT THE BEGINNING of a calendar or fiscal year or 
a term of office it is good practice to pause to 
review the past before stepping either blindly 
or boldly into the future. The 1959 annual re- 
ports of officers and committees of AHIL, which 
were distributed at the division’s business meeting 
at the Washington Conference, record significant 
progress of the division in several directions: 
the establishment of an executive secretariat for 
AHIL in the headquarters office, wider repre- 
sentation at library, hospital, and related meet- 
ings through borrowed exhibits and member 
attendance, and preparation of a proposal for a 
grant from the National Institutes of Health for 
a bibliotherapy project. 

Through various other units of ALA, AHIL 
has also stimulated the publication of a recruit- 
ment folder, А Rewarding Career Is Waiting for 
You: It’s in Hospital Librarianship, a member- 
ship folder, Why Work Alone? and a list of 
reading aids for the handicapped. 

These activities serve as springboards into the 
busy year of 1959-60. AHIL’s representative on 
ALA’s Membership Committee, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mayer Baker, Cleveland Public Library, already 
has work under way for recruiting new members. 

The budget for a traveling exhibit has been 
approved. This exhibit will tell the AHIL story 
and be used at state, regional, and national 
library, hospital, and medical association meet- 
ings and at conferences of health and welfare 
organizations and agencies. The need for this 
type of public relations activity is keenly felt. 
There seems, for example, to be considerable 
confusion in the minds of the general public and 
in hospital personnel as well concerning the 
differences in purpose and function of medical 
records work and hospital librarianship. 

It is to the benefit of all ALA members 1) to 
understand exactly what is involved in the two 
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types of hospital work, and 2) to clarify the 
differences for the public, and to interpret the 
work of a librarian in a hospital. 

Part of the difficulty arises from the fact that 
in a hospital there are opportunities for various 
types of library work: service to patients, service 
to the medical and professional staff, and service 
to nursing students. Sometimes these libraries are 
established independently, with separate budgets, 
staffs, and programs. Often (and this seems to be 
a trend) the several libraries are integrated 
under the direction of one or more professional 
librarians. Good reviews of hospital library serv- 
ice appeared in Hospitals, journal of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, in the August 1, 1956, 
and April 16, 1958, issues. These summaries may 
be borrowed from the ALA headquarters library 
or from the library of the American Hospital 
Association, Asa S. Bacon Memorial, 840 North 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 11. 

Job descriptions for medical librarians and 
for medical record librarians may be found on 
pages 270-72 and 276-78 of the Government 
Printing Offices publication, Job Descriptions 
and Organizational Analysis for Hospitals and 
Related Health Services. Since it covers approxi- 
mately 180 other hospital jobs as well, this book, 
which is priced at $2.00, can be recommended as 


the best way to get good / \ books into the 








an inexpensive but useful reference tool for any 
public library's collection of career materials. 

Funds were also provided in AHIL’s budget for 
a meeting of a subcommittee of the Bibliotherapy 
Committee this fall to revise the project pro- 
posal for resubmission to the National Institutes 
of Health. 

Though AHIL is one of the smaller divisions of 
ALA, in a membership of around 750 it is still 
extremely difficult to know personally more than 
a few dozen individuals. To build a file of bio- 
graphical information and to encourage partici- 
pation of members in AHIL activities, in July 
the president sent a questionnaire to members, 
appended to a report of her attendance at the 
Washington Conference. i 

The type of information requested included: 
indication of willingness to serve on committees, · 
preferences of committee assignments, education, 
recent work experience, experience in association 
activities (both ALA and other professional, 
cultural, or educational groups), articles written, 
speeches given, and special recognitions. 

The returns received up to August 15 have 
been gratifying and indicate membership's desire 
to engage more actively in AHIL activities. How- 
ever, in order to insure much fuller knowledge of 
AHIL's resources, members who have not yet 
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completed and returned the questionnaire are 
urged to do so. The data collected from this poll 
will prove invaluable to present and future 
officers of AHIL by serving as a reservoir of 
information about members, their abilities. in- 
terests, and needs. 

А continuing responsibility of AHIL is to 
represent those of our members who serve institu- 
tion and nursing school libraries. A step in this 
direction was the election to ALA Council of 
Marion Н. Vedder, Institutions Library Consul- 
tant, New York State Library, making her a 
member of the AHIL Executive Board, and the 
appointment to the board of Louise Grove, li- 
brarian of the nursing school at Washington 
* County Hospital, Hagerstown, Maryland, to serve 
pending an election for this post. 


"READING AIDS FOR THE HANDICAPPED" 


Copies of the list, *Reading Aids for the 
Handicapped," which was compiled by a sub- 
committee of the ALA Audio-Visual Committee. 
headed by Dorothy Nieman, U.S. Veterans Ad- 
minisgation Center Library, Los Angeles, were 
distributed at the Washington Conference. Copies 
are available on request to the Association of 
Hospital and Institution Libraries, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11. eee 
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This L.B.I. Literature has been prepared for 
you, the Librarian, and all others associated 
with Libraries. It contains a wealth of help- 
ful information to assist you in getting 
responsible binding advice and service from 
approved binders. 


1. 1В! POSTER — Issued yearly to assist you 
in your Public Relations program. 

2. 41 OPERATIONS — Shows you exactly 
what you must expect from rebinding. 

3. LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BINDING. 

4. LBI STANDARDS FOR PRE-LIBRARY BOUND 
NEW BOOKS. 

5. QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING for Librarians, Trustees 
and Purchasing Agents. 

6. LIST OF CERTIFIED BINDERS. 

7. STANDARDIZED LETTERING FOR PUB- 
LICATIONS. 

8. BROCHURE — salvaging water damaged 
books. 

9. BROCHURE, Talk About Library Binding. 

10. COLORED SLIDES. 

11. SOUND MOVIE. 

All of these available without charge from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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An important new reference book 


for librarians, students, scholars 


Guide to Art Reference Books 


by Mary W. Chamberlin 


Librarian, Fine Arts Library, Columbia University 


In this unique guide Miss Chamberlin 
has compiled the first scholarly and sys- 
tematic organization and evaluation of 
art literature in English for librarians and 
scholars. Based upon her experience at 
Columbia, her research in art libraries in 
United States and Europe, and the assist- 
ance of noted scholars, this bibliography 
covers works in languages of the Western 
World ranging from the earliest books on 
art to the most recent and from hand- 
books and reference tools found in most 
libraries to the great encyclopedias, cor- 
pus works, and rare sources. Each of the 
9500 titles included has been selected for 
significance in reference or research and 
is fully annotated with scope, limitations, 
contents, bibliographies, and editions 
noted. 


The work is arranged for ready refer- 
ence use with emphasis upon subject ap- 
proach. Chapters covering general works, 
grouped by form—bibliographies, in- 
dexes, directories, dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, biographies, histories, etc.—are 
followed by chapters on iconography, 


November 


architecture, sculpture, drawings, paint- 
ings, prints and engravings, applied arts,- 
and documents and sources. Bibliogra- 
phies, indexes, dictionaries, etc., on a par- 
ticular subject are included in the subject 
chapter. The subject, title, and author 
index and cross references in the text add 
to ready reference use. 


A basic list of 250 periodicals annotated 
as to scope and nature, and a selected list 
of over 100 series, round out the coverage. 
A special feature is the appendix, Special 
Collections and Resources, which lists the 
main art libraries in the United States and 
Western Europe giving for each sufficient 
information about purpose, collection, 
and size to enable a user to tell where 
research may best be done. 


As a reference work and guide to re- 
search Miss Chamberlin’s book will be 
essential to every library with a collection 
in art. It will serve equally well as a com- 
prehensive introduction to the literature 
of art exacting enough to provide basic 
help for advanced research. 


434 pages Cloth, $10.00 


Order now from: AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin October 1959 
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PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES 






LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


THE Lisnany Development Committee of the Pub- 
lic Library Association is charged with the re- 
- sponsibility of formulating objectives for public 
library service and recommending appropriate 
action by the division. 

Alice Louise LeFevre, chairman, made two 
reeommendations for the committee at the Wash- 
ington Conference which have been incorporated 
in the PLA president's six-point program. 

A search of the library literature revealed that 
theres little information on standards for book- 
mobile service. It was recommended by the com- 
mittee that PLA appoint a committee to define 
the principles of bookmobile service as contained 
in Public Library Service: a Guide to Minimum 
Standards and to bring out these principles in 





some form for publication as a guide to those 
about to establish bookmobile service either in 
an urban or a rural area, as well as a check for 
those already engaged in this service. Such a 
statement might help to change practice and 
support librarians who would like to apply 
higher standards for bookmobile service. 

Discussion revealed that increased student use 
of public libraries is a universal problem. Public 
libraries generally are overrun by students, due 
in part to accelerated programs and commuting 
students. Some libraries have been forced to re- 
strict student use. It was recommended that a 
joint committee of PLA (including membership 
from both those working with young adults and 
those working with adult patrons), Association 
of College and Research Libraries, and American 
Association of School Librarians be appointed to 
identify the problem of student need and use of 
the public library. Such a committee would study 
the literature on the subject, and would explore 
means to make a thorough study of present 
practice and attitude toward student use of public 
library resources. This committee should make a 
progress report at the 1960 Midwinter Meeting. 
If the facts justify it, the next step might be to 
make a formal proposal for a grant to carry 
out the study. 





new... economical... 


А PLASTI-KLEER PERIODICAL PROTECTION 
ЫЕ THE DURA-LUX MAGAZINE BINDER 





Beauty and protection for reading room periodicals 
is achieved at a new low price with the Dura-Lux 
Magazine Binder. A crystal-clear, heavy gauge vinyl 
front highlights and protects magazine covers. Rigid 
back and spine is of a deep red, opaque vinyl 
cloth, fine-grain embossed to simulate leather. A 
snap-out rod mechanism holds magazine firmly 

in place and allows instant changing of issues. May 
be used in vertical racks or on reading room issues. 


Supplied in sizes to fit all popular periodicals. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


Dept. A103 
Eno Dart INDUSTRIES 


P. O. Box 1120, 56 Earl St., Newark 5, N. J. 


1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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а OPERATION LIBRARY 


e 
С DURER "en 
SANA The Public Library Association has worked 
p" м with the national chairman of the Junior Cham- 
| | +2 ber of Commerce’s Operation Library since its 


3 beginning in 1956. With the help of local 
Jaycee chapters, many libraries have accom- 
plished such projects as new buildings, redecorat- 
ing, and moving to new buildings. 





K De Lafayette Reid, Jr., assistant state librarian 

S of the Illinois State Library, reports that the 

Books DO 3 W ~ Mascoutah, Illinois, chapter has been awarded 
—À first place in the state competition among Jaycee 

A. clubs for its Operation Library project. The 


Live Longer Un | ~ Mascoutah Jaycees were in competition with over 
HOLLISTON three hundred clubs in Illinois; their Operation 
Library project was one of five thousand con- * 


sidered for award. 
BINDIAGS / It is significant to have the library project, 
named as the winner, since the competition for 
the state award was against such other cóm- 
munity projects as swimming pools, civic cen- 
ters, parks, etc. In addition to winning the state 
award, the Mascoutah Jaycees placed second in 


So... there's really no reason why 
you should get those tell-tale "Librar- 
ian Lines" in your face! Not when 
you specify Holliston Roxite Library 
Buckram for all your library binding 


problems. the national competition; this national hoifr was 
Here is an especially designed bind- made at the 39th Annual Conference of the 

ing fabric that is made for one par- Jaycees, Buffalo, June 17. 

ticular purpose — to withstand the 

day-in, day-out hard usage that books AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 

get in libraries. It is Wear, scratch, One of the major programs of the American 

tear and moisture resistant and can Association of Library Trustees continues to be 


be wiped clean with a damp cloth. Its 
wide range of bright and attractive 
colors gives books a new look which 
starts and keeps them in circulation. 

Whatever your particular book 


a drive for new members. The old membership 
leaflet has been revised and published as an at- 
tractive four-page leaflet entitled “Reserved . . . 
for You.” The advantages of membership in 


binding problems are, you can solve ALA and AALT and the activities of the section 
them by specifying are described briefly. The last page is a member- 
ship blank which new members can fill out and 

HOLLISTON forward with their check to ALA. 
ROXITE LIBRARY The leaflet has been duplicated in quantity 
BUCKRAM and is available from the Public Library Associa- 


tion at ALA headquarters, for distribution at 
state and other library meetings. 



















LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^5. ем" BOOKS 
Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 


ш 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 


B R { С S | our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
| collectors, agents, and others. In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 





; No charge. No obligation. 
: { ' NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
THE HOLLISTON MILLS, tne. © AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS | de Please — yonr readers to us when they ask for a 
г. H . 0 u ar . 
New York * Philadelphia * Chicago WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 


LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 





Milwaukee * San Francisco | 
«ы (ic di. c us v Rais ee ee Se eee Se | 
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REFERENCE 
SERVICES 





by William S. Budington 


REFERENCE USE OF GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


THE LIVELY and well-attended Washington Con- 
ference panel on use of government documents 
points up a need and a problem currently 
faced by the Reference Services Division Board of 
Directors. From expressions of interest directed 
{0 the panel moderator, as well as prior and sub- 
sequent communications. among division mem- 
berg, it is obvious that reference librarians have 
a prime concern with this source of information. 
Presentation to the directors of a petition for 
formation of an RSD section on documents 
elicited®considerable discussion. 

Yet, the Resources and Technical Services 
Division already has a public documents com- 
mittee in its Acquisitions Section; catalogers of 
appropriate bent may well have concern with 





their interest, also. Inevitably, perhaps, the de- 
cision was postponed as to any RSD action. The 
leaders turn to the oracle for advice—the ALA 
Committee on Organization. The inquiry should 
arrive at about the same time as a similar poser 
—what to do with another type of material, 
archives, 


CATALOG CODE REVISION 


Unbeknownst to many division members, RSD 
has been participating in the current work of 
the ALA Catalog Code Revision Committee. One 
of RSD’s two representatives, Charles L. Higgins, 
Michigan State Library, provided the directors 
with an interesting summary of progress. It is 
hoped that a rather full accounting may be 
generated for later publication; meanwhile, cer- 
tain features may be noted. The recodification 
appears to be proceeding on the basis of the 
needs of the large research library, with possible 
suggestions for local modification. 

It promises to produce a large and complex 
document which will eliminate many present 
inconsistencies through more rigid adherence to 
principles; at the same time, departure from 
various traditions should produce economies in 
production and greater ease in use. Of signifi- 
cance is the fact that the committee does not hear 
from reference personnel as much as it could 





THE NEW MONTHLY 


Journal of Geophysical Research 


THE SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATION OF THE 
AMERICAN GEOPHYSICAL UNION 


| 
| 





publishing fundamental contributions to 


AERONOMY HYDROLOGY 
GEOCHEMISTRY METEOROLOGY 
GEODESY OCEANOGRAPHY 
GEOMAGNETISM SEISMOLOGY 
TECTONOPHYSICS 


* underground nuclear detonations * cosmic- | 
ray measurements * satellite observations • 
space explorations * IGY discoveries 


”_ —-—-—-—-—— tt 





ANNUAL DUES * fen dollars 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO NONMEMBERS * 
1959 sixteen dollars * 1960 twenty dollars 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO • 
Box B 
American Geophysical Union 
1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. | 





Washington 5, D. С. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 





a 


GUARANTEE; Any Marador Binder 


found to be defective in workmanship or 
materials within one year of the date of 
shipment will be replaced at no charge if 
returned to us. 

For any damages regardless of length 
of time in use or cause of damage, write 
for our adjustment-replacement plan. 





MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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wish. RSD members may wish to have their say 
now, before forever arrives. 


TO PUBLISH OR NOT 


Division members are aware, it is hoped, that 
their Publication Committee is slowly but de- 
liberately making progress with the study of need 
[ог a division journal. Having assured themselves 
of sufficient appropriate areas of interest, the 
committee has entered the questionnaire phase 
of *research," from which will be deduced an- 
swers as to probable reception, policies, pro- 
cedures, etc. In his report to the membership in 
Washington, RSD President Moore reviewed the 
basis of RSD's creation, representing a type of 
activity bringing satisfaction to its practitioners 
in working with books and people. He then went 
on to add: 


Yet, despite this constant concern with books and how 
to make them more useful to our readers, we do not, as 
the largest body in the United States and Canada 
representing this activity, have a publication of our 
own in which we can write about some of these mat- 
ters of common concern. . . . The [Publication] Com- 
mittee has concluded that there is a need and that 
such a journal would be a valuable addition to our 
existing professional literature. To those who warn 
against any more journals, saying that we have too 
many already, it is suggested that there is room for 
more substantial content in our library periodicals, 
that reference librarians should be provided with a 
medium through which they might publish the results 
of their work and exchange their views more ade- 
quately than is now possible through the several 
journals available to them. 


Our present space in the ALA Bulletin is 
indeed gratefully received. However, division 
members are urged to give thoughtful considera- 
tion and prompt response to the Publication Com- 
mittee's inquiry, when received, with its many 
implications for the future. LE 





FREE FILMSTRIPS 


The Free Filmstrips you need to vitalize teaching and 
enrich public programs are listed in the New, 1959 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE 
FILMSTRIPS 


Authoritative—Comprehensive 
Easy-to-use 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval 


Educators Progress Service 
Dept. ALA Randolph, Wisconsin 
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The 


H. R. HUNTTING CO., inc. 


offers 


PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


and 


GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS. 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Cafalogs on Request. 


Burnett Rd. & First Ave. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Зол DUMB WAITERS • BOOK 
LIFTS * MONEY LIFTS * 





RECORD CARRIERS 


Write for catalogs, specs, details 


CE SEES | 
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S | 

М 5 ~. i | 
ye — | 
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ГОТ И MATOT, INC. — 
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GOODS 
AND GADGETS 


\ SIMPLE, inexpensive method of counting and 
yackaging coins is being marketed by Major 
Metalfab, Inc., Р.О. Box 3323, Chicago 54, III. 

The coin packager is a funnel-topped, Poly- 
thylene tube which accepts only the standard 
amounts of coins in each roll; 50¢ pennies, $2.00 
tickels, $5.00 dimes, and $10.00 in quarters. 

Coins are swept into the 
unnel from a counter or 
ithereflat surface to a speci- 
ied height in the tube. A 
ubular coin wrapper is then 
nserted into the tube en- 
ompassagsg the coins. Com- 
ilete set for four coin de- 
iomination tubes and a sup- 
Пу of tubular wrappers sells for $8.95 packaged 
n a sturdy hinged-top box. The tubes and wrap- 
ers may also be purchased separately. 





x * * 


\ NEW-TYPE BULLETIN BOARD for the library has 
ust been announced by the Visual Aid Materials 
company, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

The board, called the “Tri-Board.” is designed 
› encompass in one unit the advantages of a flan- 
el board, a bulletin board, and a chalk board. 

The “Tri-Board” is lightweight and portable 
nd is equipped with a steel handle for conveni- 
nce in carrying. This handle also serves as a 
anger for wall use of the board. 

Further information may be obtained by writ- 
ig Visual Aid Materials Co., 3212 Butler Ave.. 
os Angeles 66, Calif. 


х ox x 





‘UTOUT LETTERS, made from durable colored | 


ardboards, are available in a selection of colors 
red, black, green, yellow, blue, and white). Easy 
1ounting is done by 
sing a reusable 2. 
ded plastic adhesive. 
Free samples and 
urther information 
an be gbtained by 
riting Mutual Aids, 
lept. 274, 1946 Hill- 
urst Ave., Los An- 
eles 27, Calif. 





RECORDAK CORPORATION, a subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co., has just made available a new book- 
let which simplifies and explains the best methods 
for indexing microfilmed records. 

"How to Index Your Microfilm Records" is 
available without cost through the Recordak Ad- 
vertising Department, Wanamaker Place, New 
York 3. 

* х х 
А NEW METHOD for setting up temporary parti- 
tions, bulletin boards, display boards, and room 
dividers is being sold by the 
Polecats, Inc., Old Say- 
brook, Conn. 

The basic units of the sys- 
tem are poles which are a 
lightweight telescoping col- 
umn of 1% in. anodized 
aluminum with an expan- 
sion spring at the top. The 
pole is set on the floor and tightened against the 
ceiling, setting it firm. 

Clamps can be affixed to the uprights to provide 
cross bars, holders for bulletin boards and par- 
titions, shelves and counters. 

Poles and complementary equipment can be 
erected and dismantled in a few minutes, making 
the equipment completely portable. 

For additional information and prices write 
the manufacturer. 





ERRATA 

In the July-August Buildings and Equipment Sec- 
tion, W. К. Ames Company, 1001 Dempsey Road. 
Milpitas, Calif., should have been listed under 
the headings: Book trucks; carrells and carrell 
desks; magazine and newspaper display racks 
and shelving; shelving, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9: shelving- 
partitions; stacks, 1, 2; stack accessories, 1, 2. 3, 
4, 5, 6. 





-NTELLIGENT 
ADULTS 
WANTED 






For Further 
, MM b Information 
Earn High Commission As Su Write Dept. M 
scription Agent, Full or Part Time. Post Office Box 
1399, Grand 


. il 
Introduce Quality Juvenile Central Station, 


New York 17, 
N.Y. 


Publication in Your Community. 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





FOR SALE 
SEARCH SERVICE is one of our specialties. Foreign 


books and periodicals current and out-of-print. Albert 
J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, NA. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great li- 
braries. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, 


Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES, Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all li- 
brary indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

SCHOLARLY, Scientific, Medical, and Technical 
Journals and Periodicals. Buy and sell. Send list of 
your duplicates. Denster Company, 303 4th Ave., New 
York 10. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. [nterlinear Editions: Caesar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other trans- 
lations. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irv- 
ing Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


POSITIONS OPEN world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. An important 
publication for you and your library. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW WORLD-WIDE 
GRADUATE AWARD DIRECTORIES for librarians 
and educators to subsidize the continuation of their 
education. Stipends $200-$10,000. Vol. I (1957) $3.00; 
Vol. П (just published, no duplication) $3.00; Both 
Volumes $5.00. Limited editions. Complete, Specific 
information on over 400 awards in U.S. and overseas 
in each Volume. CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Sta- 
tion С, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find 
Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription per- 
mits a library to advertise free an unlimited num- 
ber of job vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. 
LPE, Dept. l, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 
4, D.C. 
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ALWAYS WANTED to live on the Maine coast? Li 
brarian needed by Jesup Memorial Library of Bai 
Harbor. Excellent opportunity for initiative and variec 
experience in beautiful and progressive small towr 
library. Library school graduate. Salary $4,000. Con 
tact Sheldon F. Goldthwait, president, Box 565, Ba: 
Harbor, Me. 

SCHOOL SERVICE SPECIALIST. Enoch Prat 
Free Library. Open October 19, 1959. Library Schoo 
degree plus more than three years experience in li 
brary service to children and some supervisory ex 
perience. Responsibility for public library relationshi] 
with schools through the eighth grade. Salary $5,800 
$6,600, 40 hour, 5 day week, one month vacation 
Excellent retirement plan and social security. Write 
Mary L. Huber, Personnel Officer, Enoch Pratt Fre 
Library, Baltimore 1, Md. 

ASSISTANT TO COORDINATOR OF ADU& 
SERVICES. Enoch Pratt Free Library. Open Sey 
tember 21, 1959. Library School degree plus” thre 
or more years of experience in public library wor 
with adults. Works with community groups, edit 
book lists, assists in planning library programs and i 
staff training. Salary $5,800-$6,600, 40 hour, 5-da 
week, one month vacation, excellent retir&nent pla 
and social security. Write: Mary L. Huber, Personne 
Officer, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Mi 

DIRECTOR. Village Library in Nassau Count; 
Long Island, one-half hour from Penn Station. Salar 
range from $5,880 to $7,280; beginning salary dı 
pendent upon qualifications. State retirement, Socii 
Security, Health plan and New York state certific: 
tion. B-185. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for community « 
45,000. Long Island location, 1 hour from New Yorl 
Wide salary scale dependent on experience. Apply 
Director, Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, N.) 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. MALE. Newly enlarge 
public library in historic Lexington, suburb of Bo 
ton. L. S. degree with experience. $5040 minimun 
liberal benefits, excellent opportunity for айуапс 
ment. Apply Ralph A. Nason, Director, Cary M 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 

ARCHITECTURE HEAD LIBRARIAN, School : 
Architecture, $5000, four increments to $6000. Serial 
Order Department, head librarian, $4750, three i 
crements to $5500. Usual college-staff benefits. Ir 
mediate appointment due to vacancies caused by u 
predicted physical disability of incumbents. Cost | 
interview, and moving expense assistance. Edward „ 
Chapman, Librarian, Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst 
tute, Troy, New York (Albany-Schenectady area). 


POSITION OPEN: Reference Librarian to assi 
in Reference Department in college library near Ne 
York City. Duties include general reference, perioc 
cals, interlibrary loan, library orientation. MLS d 
gree and at least one foreign language. Rank of 1 
structor, 35-hour week, one month’s vacation, TIA. 
Social Security, hospitalization optional. Salary co! 
mensurate with faculty. B-184. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for liberal arts с‹ 
lege. Responsibility for periodicals, reference ar 
some circulation work. Pleasant, modern library. Fa 
ulty status, TIAA pension, Social Security. Two вш 
mer months plus college vacations free. Salary d 
pending on training and experience. Apply Libraria 
Lycoming College, Williamsport, Pa. 


October 19% 


ALA Bulletin 


LEVITTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARY on Long Island, 
35 miles from New York City. Junior Librarian, $4640- 
$3720, head Audio-Visual division (new position) ; 
Senior Librarian I, $5360-$6800, Head of Adult Serv- 
ices; Senior Librarian I, $5360-6800, specialize in 
work with young people. College and library school 
degrees required. Liberal vacation, sick leave, New 
York State Retirement System. Staff of 29, plus part- 
time, 37% hour-5 day week. Apply: Wm. H. Keller, 
Director, Levittown Public Library, South Village 
Green, Levittown, Long Island, N.Y. Telephone: 
PErshing 1-0969. 

southeast 


THREE PUBLIC LIBRARY POSITIONS in the “City 
Beautiful” in Central Florida. Head of Children’s Serv- 
ices and 2 adult services librarians: Young Adults 
Specialist and Assistant in Readers’ Service. Fifth 
year library degree required. Salary dependent upon 
education and experience. Apply: Clara E. Wendel, 
Director, Albertson Public Library, Orlando, Fla. 


midwest 


PUBLIC LIBRARY in community of 15,000 in Michi- 
gan’s beautiful Upper Peninsula needs reference- 
cataloguer. Library science degree. Experience de- 
sirable. 40-hour week. 4-week vacation. Sick leave. 
Retireftent and social security. Other fringe benefits. 
Salary $4,700. Position now open. Please contact: 
Mrs. Louise T. Owens, Librarian, Carnegie Public 
Library, Escanaba, Mich. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, Children's Department, Be- 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi- 
ence and background. Art, Music and Drama Assist- 
ant. Beginning salary up to $5950 depending upon 
experience and backgorund. To assume primary re- 
sponsibility for the music and record collection. All 
positions require an L.S. degree. Credit military ex- 
perience. Annual increments. Allowance for addi- 
tional graduate level training. 4 weeks vacation. 5- 
day week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. New air-conditioned library as part 
of new educational-cultural center. Apply: Person- 
nel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT in charge of chil- 
dren’s room. Assistant to supervisor of children’s work 
to assume responsibility for active children’s depart- 
ment in attractively modernized older library in 
pleasant, progressive city of 55,000 population. Salary 
$3,400-$4,400, beginning depends on training and 
experience. Four weeks vacation, Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, excellent retirement system, other benefits. 
New position offers professional opportunities for 
young person with ideas and initiative. Inquire the 
Librarian, Mansfield Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN wanted by the City of 
Warren, population 80,000 located Detroit metropoli- 
tan area, Starting salary $5,005, liberal fringe benefits. 
Require equivalent of graduation from college with 
specialization in library science, one year professional 
library experience. Apply Personnel Director, Munici- 
pal Building, Warren, Mich. 


KALAMAZOO LIBRARY SYSTEM 


1. Children’s Librarian, Branch. Initial salary $4300- 
$5300 depending upon training and experience. Thirty- 
eight hour-five day week, month vacation, sick leave 
cumulative to eighty days. Graduation from accredited 
library school required. 

2. School Librarians, Senior High School and Junior 
High School. Initial salary $4300-$5300. Library de- 


gree and teaching certificate required. Apply: Direc- 
tor, Kalamazoo (Michigan) Public Library. 


mountain plains 


JULY 1, DIRECTOR’S POSITION in County Li- 
brary at Reno, Nevada. 4 years professional experi- 
ence with good background in administration. 15 
days annual vacation after one year. 15 days sick leave 
per year, and retirement program. Beginning salary 
$6500, with annual increases. Write: Washoe County 
Library, P.O. Box 2151, Reno, Nev. 

JULY 1. JUVENILE SERVICES LIBRARIAN in 
County Library with some work in extension. Library 
degree but not professional experience required. 15 
days annual vacation after one year. 15 days of sick 
leave per year and retirement program. Beginning 
salary $4500 with annual increases. Write: Washoe 
County Library, P.O. Box 2151, Reno, Nev. 


pacific northwest 


WANTED: A Bookmobile Librarian, beginning sal- 
ary $4800. Hospitalization, retirement and sick leave. 
Librarian, Parmly Billings Memorial Library, Bil- 
lings, Mont. 

SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent po- 
sition, could lead to position of head librarian, Capi- 
tal city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent 
hunting and fishing. College and library school grad- 
uate required. Prefer experience. Would be directly 
responsible to library board. Write Mrs. John Wil- 
lard, Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

NORTHWEST UNIVERSITY LIBRARY has 
opening September for Assistant Librarian, Head of 
Readers’ Services. New, modern, functional library 
building. Working, living conditions ideal, Good be- 
ginning salary. One month vacation, Social Security, 
teachers retirement optional. An unusual opportu- 
nity. В-181. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN wanted Sept. 1. Grad. accred. 
LS; 5 years’ experience, county or regional desira- 
ble. Nine on staff. New bookmobile serving county 
thru RLS grant. Soc. Sec., 1 month’s vacation. Send 
photo and résumé to: Chairman, Lib. Bd., Astoria 
Public Library, Astoria, Ore. 

WANTED: REFERENCE LIBRARIAN with a de- 
gree from an accredited library school and some ex- 
perience. Interesting work, good book collection. 
Salary open, One month’s vacation, hospitalization, 
retirement, and Social Security, Librarian, Parmly 
Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

EXTENSION LIBRARIAN. Salary up to $6000 
depending on qualifications, 30 days leave, ample sick 
leave, retirement plan, excellent climate. Write to 
Eugene D. Hart, State Librarian, 615 Fulton St., 
Boise, Idaho. 


southwest 


ONLY 2 OPPORTUNITIES left to work in the 
El Paso Public Library, El Paso, Texas—Head of the 
General Reference Department—Salary, $4800—As- 
sistant Librarian—Library Science Degree and experi- 
ence in public library required for both. Good work- 
ing conditions and 212 days of sunshine out of the 
first 212 days of 1959, If you have bronchitis or asthma 
leave them at home, they will not live in El Paso. 
Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, El Paso Public Library, 
El Paso, Tex. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for growing public li- 
brary situated in Orange, Tex. midway between 
Houston and New Orleans, La. Salary $4800, 2 weeks' 
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vacation, retirement, social security, sick leave, L.S. 
degree from accredited school, experience desirable 
but not necessary. Contact Mr. James Bond, Chair- 
man of Library Board, 2226 Cross Lane, Orange, Tex. 

LIBRARIAN I VACANCY. Salary $330-$420 per 
month. Liberal policy on vacation, sick leave, pension, 
medical and other fringe benefits. Library housed in 
modern air-conditioned structure. Experience in pro- 
fessional library work and graduation from college 
with degree in Library Science. Age 21-55. Apply to 
Leroy J. Brenneman, Personnel Director, City Hall, 
Phoenix, Ariz, within one week from date of this 
publication, 

2 LIBRARIANS NEEDED Jan. Ist. Head of Refer- 
ence and Head of Adult Services. Building program 
in planning stage. Top professional challenge in a li- 
brary that does not stand still. Salary begins at $4800. 
Library School degree required. Apply: Jerome Cush- 
man, Public Library, Salina, Kan. 


far west 


INTERESTING POSITION in growing Horticul- 
tural and Agricultural Research Library. Background 
in Biological Sciences—Degree in L.S. from ac- 
credited school. Experience in cataloging—duties 
varied. Challenging opportunity to serve congenial 
Research Staff. Salary dependent on qualifications. 
B-179. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN, residential community, 
20 mi. from S.F., 1 br. 22,000 ch. books, ch. circ. 
90,000; prefer L.S. grad with full specialization, 
ch. adm., story telling, ch. lit. etc., 3-5 years exp. 
Salary $5,844-$6,276; vacation, ins., benefits. Apply 
Librarian, Public Library, Burlingame, Calif. 

CATALOGUER Newport Beach, Calif. Salary 
$345-$418. Beginning salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Completion of ALA approved library 
curriculum required. One year professional experi- 
ence preferred. Excellent opportunity to gain valuable 
professional experience in modern, expanding library 
system. Pleasant Southern Calif. coastal community. 
Apply Personnel Office, City Hall, Newport Beach, 


Calif. 

SALARIES ARE UP! Beginning rate depending on 
education and experience, $398.00-$417.00—$439.00— 
$461.00-$485.00. Long Beach Public Library (Long 
Beach 2) has openings for enthusiastic librarians 
with an interest in people (especially young people) 
and books. Degree required. Also head of phonograph 
record section, $417.00-$510.00. Apply today. 

OPPORTUNITY for interesting experience as 
Senior Librarian in a county library system of 21 
stations, 27 bookmobile stops and 31 school con- 
tracts. Salary range $4212-$5232. L.S. degree required. 
3715 hour, 5-day week, vacation, and sick leave cumu- 
lative, state retirement, Social Security, health plan. 
Library recently one of California's Library Service 
Demonstration projects, Located in fabulous Feather 
River country, soon to be scene of huge dam construc- 
tion. Pleasant climate. Apply: Mrs. Lucille Metzger, 
County Librarian, Butte County Free Library, 1566 
Huntoon St.. Oroville, Calif. 

STOCKTON & SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY PUBLIC 
LIBRARY, one and one-half hours from San Fran- 
cisco, has openings for trained librarians. 5-day, 40- 
hour week; 12 days vacation; sick leave; state retire- 
ment system; health insurance available; 5-step sal- 
ary scale with advancement to 2nd step after 6 
months; can hire above first step. Apply. Director, of 
Library Services, Publie Library of Stockton and San 
Tourn County, Market & Hunter Sts., Stockton 2, 
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l. Librarian IV—dCoordinator of Adult Services. ALA 
accredited library school degree with 6 years' experi- 
ence, $6468-$7872. 

2. Librarian III—Branch Librarians. ALA accredited 
е school degree with 4 years’ experience, $5868- 

7140. 

3. Librarian II—Children's Services. ALA accredited 
library school degree with 2 years’ experience, $5328- 
$6468. 

4. Librarian I—Reference, ALA accredited library 
school degree, $4836-$5868. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. Public Library 
system one and one-half hours from San Francisco. 
City-county system of 8 branches and 2 bookmobiles. 
Salary $514.00-$625.00 with advancement to 2nd step 
in 6 months. Requires ALA accredited library school 
degree with 5 years' professional library experience. 
Apply: Director of Library Services, Public Library 
of Stockton and San Joaquin County, Market and 
Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, Calif. . 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN. $716-$886 per month (start- 
ing salary may be set above minimum if qualifications 
warrant). Fine opportunity in pleasant Southern Cali-e 
fornia community, with an immediate appointment 
available. Five years experience in professional library 
work, including experience in a supervisory and ad- 
ministrative capacity; and graduation from an ac- 
credited library school are desired. Candidates’ appli- 
cations will be evaluated and an oral interview con- 
ducted. Apply: Glendale Civil Service Commission, 
613 East Broadway, Glendale, Calif. 


hawaii 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES WITH THE 
STATE OF HAWAII 


Salary 
Minimum Maximum 
Librarian I $336 $189 
Librarian II 403 539 
Librarian III 444 594. 
Librarian IV 489 655 
Catalog Librarian I 403 539 
Catalog Librarian II 444 594 
Catalog Librarian III 489 655 
Children's Librarian I 403 539 
Children's Librarian II 444. 594 
Children's Librarian III 489 655 
Science and Industry Librarian 444 594 


Appointments to positions in these classes may be 
made at any salary step between the minimum and 
maximum of the range at which qualified persons can 
be recruited. Recruitment is on a continuous basis 
until needs are met throughout the State of Hawaii. 
Contact the following for information and application: 
(Mrs.) Loreta Fukuda, Recruiting & Examining Su- 


* pervisor, Department of Civil Service, State of Hawaii, 


825 Mililani Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 










Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 604. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 


ALA Bulletin 


October 1959 . 


From its new 
international headquarters 





GROLIER SOCIETY 


publishes for schools and libraries these 

basic teaching tools. Each set performs a unique 
educational function, each is continuously 
revised—all are designed to inform AND to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity. 


For further information about any of them, 


use the coupon below. 





FRANKLIN WATTS BOOKS 


Enchanting,authoritative books 
for beginners of all ages. 
Beautifully illustrated and 
employing a carefully graded 
vocabulary. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA YEAR BOOK 
The Story of Our Time 


A lavishly illustrated volume 
of the year's personalities and 
events—published annually to 
keep your encyclopedia up-to- 
date. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
CANADIANA 


The only all-inclusive source of 
information on any topic re- 
lated to our neighbor to the 
north. 10 volumes. 









ae Sie i Os n 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
The children’s encyclopedia, an in- 
dispensable source of reference 
and enrichment material for all the 
elementary grades. 20 volumes; in- 
dex AND tables of contents. 





р 
ЖООДОН 


THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 
The only all-purpose science refer- 
ence set; of special use to students 
in the upper elementary grades 
and beyond. 10 volumes. 


$ к; 
s SS 





LANDS AND PEOPLES 


A richly illustrated panorama of 
the peoples and nations of the 
world, created to supplement the 
social studies curriculum. 7 vols. 





RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A wholly different encyclopedia, 
covering vast areas of knowledge, 
topically, in 15 volumes. More 
than 600 teaching units. 


——————————————————————————————— ~~ ee ee eee ee ee ee ee a D 7 D 1 oe 





GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The authoritative, popu- 
lar-priced, alphabetically 
arranged encyclopedia, 
with concise entries for 
quick general reference. 
90 volumes. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION Ara11 
International Headquarters 

575 Lexington Ave., New York 22 


Please send me full information on the 
Grolier publications I have checked below. 


O The Book of O Grolier 
Knowledge Encyclopedia 
Г] The Book of Г] Franklin Watts 


Popular Science Books 
Г] Lands and Г] The Encyclopedia 





Peoples Year Boo 

O Richards Topical © The Encyclopedia 
Encyclopedia Canadiana 

NAME 

LIBRARY 

ADDRESS 

CITY TONE 

STATE 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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РТР ОРЕН ҮҮҮҮҮҮТҮҮҮҮТҮҮТҮҮҮТҮТҮҮҰҮҮҮҮҮХГІТҮТҮРЕСГҮРү 


Educational, colorful l 


GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 





For Grades 5 to High School 





THE GIANT GOLDEN BOOK 
OF ASTRONOMY 


(Revised Edition) The very latest 
scientific discoveries have been added 
to this invaluable book about space 
and its wonders. Net price $3.99 


THE BOY ENGINEER 


From the water wheel to the Diesel 
engine, from Roman catapults to 
atomic reactors — this is the story of 
civil, electrical and chemical engi- 
neering. A companion to The Boy 
Scientist and The Boy Mechanic. 
Net price $3.99 


THE HUMAN BODY 


The marvel of the human body, its 
various parts and how they work, 
lucidly explained and illustrated with 
more than 200 color paintings. Net 
price $4.99 


GOLDEN GEOGRAPHIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A lavish treasury of geographic lore 
for readers of every age. More than 
450 splendid photographs, maps and 
illustrations; thousands of entries on 
nations, cities, oceans, rivers, indus- 
tries of the world. Net price $7.99 


THE GLOBAL ATLAS 


Over 40 shadow maps, plus ancient 
maps, pictorial maps and pictures of 
map-making instruments. Text by 
Frank Debenham relates the history 
of maps, describes each continent of 
the world. Net price $5.99 


Walt Disney's 
OUR FRIEND THE ATOM 


A beautifully clear explanation of 
the atom — what it is, what happens 
when it is split, the significance of 
atomic energy. Net Price $4.99 


THE STORY OF FLIGHT 


A brilliant array of full-color pictures 
and photographs illustrates the ex- 
citing story of man's conquest of the 
air. Net price $3.99 


THE SEA AROUND US "i 


Special edition for young readers of 
RACHEL CARSON'S best seller about the 
oceans and the teeming life in their 
depths. Net price $4.99 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 


An exciting look at the work being 
done by today's geologists, astrono- 
mers, mathematicians, physicists, bi- 
ologists, engineers. Wonderful action 
photographs. Net price $4.99 


Life's THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
Special young people's edition of 
the famous Life series on the splen- 


dors of the earth. Many maps and 
illustrations. Net price $4.99 


Walt Disney's 
WORLDS OF NATURE 


Marvelous color photographs of liv- 
ing things and how they exist in the 
ice-bound Arctic, the desert, the mys- 
terious jungles, etc. Net price $4.99 


SKY OBSERVER'S GUIDE 


A handbook for observing stars, plan- 
ets and other sky wonders. Net price 
$2.99 | 


GOLDEN TREASURY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 


500 color pictures illustrate this lav- 
ish anthology of stories about plants 
and animals and their life cycles; the 
story of the earth and the study of 
the heavens. Net price $4.99 


—-———-+-—.—.—-—-—-—-—-—-—-—-— -—.—— ——- 


Write for a complete list of Golden Books in Goldencraft Library Binding and the 
new 20-page brochure of Golden Science Books for Curriculum Resource Material. 


Golden Press, Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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NOVEMBER COVER 


Julie Gellersted and Tom 
Payne, thirteen-year-olds о} 
Evanston, Illinois, browsing in 
the stack section of the Evans- 
ton Public Library which 
Serves as а teen-age corner. 
See also page 836. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 


Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 


The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 


sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
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A study of ALA divisional affiliations for the 
twelve-month period ending August 31, 1959, 
shows that the 22,474 members held 42,460 divi- 
sional memberships on that day. The four largest 
divisions accounted for more than half of the divi- 
sional affiliations; these were the Public Library 
Association, the Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries, the Resources and Technical 
Services Division, and the American Association 
of School Librarians. 


* 


The literature of adult education for the last six 
years is reviewed in the June 1959 issue of Review 
of Educational Research. Among the 19 special- 
ists contributing to the issue is Eleanor Phinney 
of the ALA staff. Published at $2.00 by the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association, 1201 16th 











St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

An Overview of Adult Education Research has 
been published by the Adult Education Associa- 
tion (288p., $4.00). This “inventory of research 
in nonvocational adult education” is the work of 
Edmund de S. Brunner and three other authors, 
working under a grant from the Fund for Adult 
Education to the Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search, Columbia University. 


* 


Library Service in British Columbia: A Brief 
History of Its Development, by Marjorie C. 
Holmes, has been published by the Public Li- 
brary Commission of British Columbia, Victoria. ' 
This 82-page illustrated pamphlet is of con- 
tinental rather than provincial interest because 
British Columbia has pioneered in a number of 
library developments, among them the Fraser . 
Valley Regional Library established in 1930. 


* 


Д 
А five-page summary of basic information on 
employment outlook for librarians has been pub- 
lished by the Women's Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. Single copies free; multiple copies 
5@ each. 


NEWIDEA FROM AMES 


A MOBILE SHELVING UNIT 
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Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


This new" Y-Frame"' shelving unit, originally 
designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adjustable - shelf 
unit is 60" high; mounted on floor-protect. 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 

Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement. 


W.R.AMES COMPANY 


SHELVING DIVISION. 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 


Representatives in Principal Cities 





November 195‘ 


Mean What You Say, a report of the conference 
on reporting held at the Santa Barbara campus of 
the University of California last year after the 
San Francisco Conference, has been published by 
the University of California Library, Los Angeles, 
as its Occasional Paper No. 10 (85 pages, mimeo- 
graphed). An outstanding staff of library periodi- 
cal editors and library staff members concerned 
with reporting and public relations talked for four 
days about library periodicals, annual and in- 
ternal reports of libraries, and oral reporting and 
speech-making by librarians. Betty Rosenberg of 
the UCLA library staff has edited the published 
report, which includes excellent summaries of the 
* discussion periods after each panel presentation. 


* 


The Library of Congress has published a pre- 
liminary edition of “Rules for Pictures, Designs, 
' and Other Two-Dimensional Representations.” 
These rules have been prepared by an LC com- 
mittee and have been approved by the Library 
and the Descriptive Cataloging Committee of 
ALA's Resources and Technical Services Division. 
Available without charge on request to LC's 
Card Division. 








The report of Edwin E. Williams’ survey of the 
United States Book Exchange has been pub- 
lished as an 81-page printed pamphlet under the 
title “A Serviceable Reservoir.” Mr. Williams 
found the USBE to be such a sound and service- 
able operation that some of his proposals center 
around a desirable extension of its work. Copies 
of the report are available from USBE at 3333 
V St., N.E., Washington 18, D.C. 





LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “30.84% BOOKS 
Our record of 35 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 


our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. In the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 





LIBRARIANS! 


Here is the complete reference book 
for your adult education department staff 


An Overview of Adult Education Research 


By Edmund deS. Brunner and Associates 


Now, in one book, are the latest findings concerning motivation for adult learning, 
adult attitudes and interests, program content, methods and techniques, uses of 


discussion, leadership training. 


In An Overview of Adult Education Research you will find a concise, factual, 
up-to-date report of the adult education field. This comprehensive study was car- 
ried out by the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University. 


Cloth, 288 pp. $4.00 


Special price to AEA Members, $2.00 


Order now from 


ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


743 North Wabash Ave. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Chicago Il, Ill. 
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GAYLORD Book Jacket Covers 


Stock Only 6 Sizes... 





en 


Made with extra heavy 12 pt. (.0015") 
ee 


Mylar* for extra protection where it A E 7 шы 








counts. Any regular book from 7/8” to | 
16" high can be covered with one of A 
six sizes of Gaylord Book Jacket Covers. / Р: mem 
Exclusive design, pre-folded at the bot- и 
tom, gives double thickness at point of алега оак karen 
most wear. Covers are easy to apply. мое double thick, pre-folded bottom edge. 
Only one single fold to make to conform Тор is eosily, quickly folded to conform to jacket. 
to exact jacket size. Smooth, extra heavy 


Mylar gives a flat, neat fit. e Send for illustrated folder and 
complete information. 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film. 





library Gaylord Bros. Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” | 
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... Why is 
LIFETIME® 


the most 


economical 


of ALL 
Book: ` 
Jacket ; Mon 


M ylar* withstands 


D the abuse and pun- 
VETS ishment of many 
a p circulations—re 
| i taining its bright- 
*LIFETIME ness and snug fit 
throughout. 

тә 
IS A PLASTI KLEER (2.) The slit paper backing elimi- 
nates bothersome, wasteful hand 


PRODUCT... | Е: А ea е, | | 
The reinforced edging gives cutting and permits instant, perfect 
пу circulations will added protection to the book's fitting. No guides Or other devices 
most vulnerable points- are needed. The special paper is 
around the edges and the spine. shock-absorbing and tear-resistant. 





ive you before re- 

st be made or the 
overing renewed? 
economy of the 
tive covering you use 


comes... а | lasti-Kleer Cover for every need 


Here is a precision cover that Bro-Dart, pioneers of the plastic book jacket cover, recognizes 
is not gply fitted with amazing the variety of specific needs in the library for cover protection. 

| [hat's why the Plasti-Kleer line consists of a number of specific 
— ut fitted completely designs. For example, Lifetime is also available in a two-piece adjust- 
with the wrinkles or pro- able Duplex™ form, to fit any size book on the shelf. There are six 
trusions that are vulnerable other Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Covers to meet still further specific 
to quigle wearing. It means, needs. Write for information on Bro-Dart's complete Plasti- Kleer line. 


NO OTHER COVER GIVES YOU ALL THESE FEATURES, 
because Lifetime is a patented cover. 


sim hat the time and 


а A * Mylar Polyeste " Film cies Reg 4 Trade Mark 
cos Ived in recovering 


... E. I. duPont deNemours 6 Co. 
is stly reduced. Only 
leer has been de- по“ wit 


ith true protective 
tudy them and see INDUSTRIES 
many imitations 
ely prove wasteful 
and uneconomical. 


Р. О. BOX 1120, 56 EARL ST., NEWARK, М. J. 

1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LTD., 

909 PAPE AVE., TORONTO 6, ONTARIO 
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WINDOW TO KNOWLEDGE 


Even the smallest library can bring much of the world's 
printed knowledge to its users with a Microcard Reader. 


Readily portable and simple to use, the reader reproduces 
in original size as many as 80 pages from a single 3 x 5 inch 
Microcard. Whole shelves of valuable foreign journals and 
government research documents are available on a handful 


of Microcards. 


The Model 6B Reader with brilliant fresnel screen is priced at 
$297.50. A special 300 watt model for brightly lighted rooms 
is $335. Write for more information. 


The MICROCARD . 


READER Corporation 
WEST SALEM, WISCONSIN 





microcar 
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The 18th Century design above is from the 
main Compass article in EB. Describing this, 
wo SCIENCE as well as the most advanced direction finders, 
| M) more than 15,000 words are devoted to this 
X. subject alone. This is but one example of the 
unexcelled science coverage that qualifies 


; subject 
mmm Encyclopaedia Britannica for use in today's 
A ЫИ Stepped-up science teaching programs. 


For nearly two centuries, Encyclopaedia Britannica has been an authorita- 
tive source for scientific information. Today, high schools and libraries which 
are putting greater emphasis on science find that EB is unequalled in provid- 
ing the background and the “news” of modern science. 

It is largely to keep up with the progress of science that Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is now revised at the astonishing rate of 4 million words per year. 
Traditionally, many of the articles have been, and are, written by researchers 
Who are on the very frontiers of science. Many of these are Nobel Prize win- 
ners who interpret their theories and discoveries for the average reader at 

*the high school level. 


For materials prepared especially for teachers and librarians, write to John R. Rowe, 
Dept. 308-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


"THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
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Н you are out of our Áa 
Pick 


ГА Here's 
4 how to get 
\ HECKMAN'S 
unexcelled bindery 
service - 24 


4 Ord icked h week at 
Heckman now has THREE strategically HA rders are picked up each week a 
B) 


located points wherẹ you may ship your Front Royal, Va., and Sterling, Ill. 
orders, if you are not in one of our pick by our trucks. We pay transporta- 
up areas. 

tion charges one way on all orders shipped 


to any of the above points by motor or rail 
611 Sixth Street y P y i 


Front Royal, Virginia freight. No transportation charge in our 


& The Heckman Bindery, Inc. 


Thi Майн Binder, he. trucks. Your transportation costs will be 


912\/; West Seventh St. greatly reduced by using the receiving point 
Sterling, Illinois 


nearest you. All orders are processed in 
The Heckman Bindery, Inc. Р 1 
908 Мён Sycemoss St. 21 days after arriving at our plant. Write 
North Manchester, Indiana to Home Office in North Manchester, In- 
(Home office and plant) 

diana. We hope we may serve you soon. 


Write or call now! 


LABELS AND 
SHIPPING CARTONS 


BOUND TO 
PLEASE 


NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


{ 
I 
{ 


Now in its third printing, "A Stitch in Time", ап 
authentic history of binding—yours for the asking. 
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ALA MEMBERSHIP PROMOTION 
The Long View and the Short 

Since 1876 ALA members, talking to non- 
members about joining the organization, have 
' been answering this question in various ways: 
"Why should I join the ALA? What does 
ALA do for me?" It is a hard question to 
answer, not because the ALA does so little for 
* its members, but because it does so much that 
it takes a long time to tell about it. The latest 
attempt at an answer took up nine pages of 
the September ALA Bulletin. In “A Help and 
Ornament Thereunto" Benjamin E. Powell 
wrote of the librarian's obligation to give 
back something of what his profession has 
given him, and of what ALA has to offer the 
individual member. In “The Library—A Tool 
To Build a Better America" David H. Clift 
showed how library development in the 
United States depends and has depended on 
a strong professional association, and listed 
for illustration fourteen programs the ALA 
is carrying on at this moment to strengthen 
the libraries of the future. 

No great effort of imagination is required 
to see that these programs benefit ALA mem- 
bers as a whole even though the individual 
member may not feel these benefits coming to 
him directly and immediately. Most of the 
things ALA does, in fact, benefit nonmember 
librarians as well as members, and few would 
have it otherwise. Recently a committee chair- 
man wrote about some action that was being 
urged on him: *It looks to me as if some- 
body is trying to get a free ride and isn't even 
helping to grease the wheels." Self.respect 
scorns a free ride; the 22,751 members of 
ALA have joined not because they expect an 
immediate return on their membership dollar 
but because they want the satisfaction of 
doing their share in furthering library prog- 
ress and because they know that in the long 
run their membership, and their participation 
in ALA's work, will be to their advantage. 


John S. Richards said in 1955: *If ALA 
is in a healthy condition today, it is in direct 
relation to the devoted work of many individ- 
uals on many levels and in many activities of 
Association effort. By the same token the As- 
sociation can become more effective and more 
dynamic as we enlist new recruits and provide 
for increased participation of our member- 
ship. The success of the ALA program and 
effective service to our individual libraries 
rests squarely on all 21,000 of us, as repre- 
sentatives of the library ideal." 

Last year the 2367 elective and appointive 
posts in the ALA organization were held by 
1235 members. There were 17,628 personal 
members on November 1. Thus 7 per cent of 
the members were involved in the Associa- 
tions work. Probably few organizations of 
ALA's size and tvpe are able to involve so 
large a proportion of their membership in 
their affairs. And while it is regrettable that 
48 per cent of the members in these elective 
and appointive posts hold two or more of 
them, a large part of this duplication arises 
naturally from the fact that each member 
joins and works in two divisions of different 
types. 

These thoughts are prompted by attendance 
at the first meeting of the advisory commit- 
tee to the new ALA Membership Promotion 
Project, held September 28 and 29 in Chi- 
cago, and by participation in a number of 
staff conferences which preceded the meeting. 
It would be interesting, if space allowed, to 
tell the full story of the birth and first steps 
of this project—it would illustrate, among 
other things, David H. Clift’s characterization 
of ALA in the article already referred to as 
“a highly democratic, often slow-moving or- 
ganization, usually highly articulate within its 
areas of competence.” But it seems more to 
the point to use the meeting as an illustration 
of one of the intangible values of ALA mem- 
bership: the satisfaction that members derive 
from participating in its work. Four of the 
five members of the advisory committee are 
heads of libraries, two of which are among 
the largest and fastest-growing systems in the 
country, yet all but one found it possible to 
attend a two-day meeting; and in that time 
the committee planned a sound and imagina- 

(Continued on page 857) 
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by Germaine Krettek 


THE FIRST SESSION of the 86th Congress ended at 
6:24 a.m., September 15. A number of bills of 
interest to libraries which were pending at this 
time will carry over for action in the second ses- 
sion of this Congress which reconvenes January 6. 

Shortly before adjournment the Senate passed 
S.155 with an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute. As originally introduced, this bill would 
permit the donation of surplus property to tax- 
supported and publicly owned and operated li- 
braries. As stated in the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations report (Senate Report No. 836), 
the bill, as amended, “1з designed to accomplish 
the same objective without extending the present 
authorization for donation of surplus property for 
health, education, and civil defense purposes, by 
amending the section of the act relating to allo- 


A New Reprint 


cations of personal property to tax supported and 
tax exempt medical institutions, hospitals, clinics, 
health centers, school systems, schools, colleges, 
and universities to include certain other educa- 
tional institutions." 

Recognizing that public libraries are educa- 
tional in nature the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the General Services 
Administration submitted the recommendation 
that if the words *other educational institutions" 
were incorporated within the act, it would then 
be possible to amend existing regulations to per- 
mit tax supported or publicly owned and operated 
libraries to qualify under the donable property 
provisions. 

House members should be urged to see that 
favorable action on this bill is also taken in the 
House early in the second session. Letters to 
Representative John McCormack (D., Mass.), 
Chairman of the House Donable Property Sub- ` 
committee, will be particularly useful since this 
committee also failed to report a similar measure 
in the previous Congress. . 

The Senate acted favorably on S.1431, which 
would establish a temporary bipartisan Com- 
mission to make a “full and complete investigation 
and study of Federal policies and programs re- 
lating to the needs and problems of the nation's 
metropolitan areas." During floor action the bill 


Now Available 


THE ENGINEERING INDEX 


Years 1956, 1955, 1950 


Single volumes, cloth bound 


Previously reprinted 


Years 1928-1949 
Cloth bound set 


Single volumes, cloth bound 


Please address orders and inquiries to 

JOHNSON REPRINT CORPORATION 
111 Fifth Avenue New York 3, New York, 
Branch Offices: England Italy 


ES 


California Germany 
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was amended to specifically include “library serv- 
ices” as one of the areas of study. A similar bill 
was reported by the House committee but did not 
reach the House floor. 

H.J.Res.352, which would authorize the prepa- 
ration of preliminary plans and estimates for an 
additional building for the Library of Congress 
passed the House on September 8, but the corre- 
sponding S.J.Res.97 was not acted upon by the 
Senate. 

The first two housing bills passed by Congress 
but vetoed by the President included direct loans 
to colleges and universities for the construction of 
classrooms and related educational facilities, 
which would have included libraries. This pro- 
vision, which the President characterized as 
"Federal aid to education in a highly objection- 
'able form," was eliminated from 5.2654, which 
was enacted by both Houses and is understood to 
be acceptable to the President. 

Two widely different school assistance bills are 
awaiting action next session. The House bill, 
H.R.23, a $4.4 billion, 4-year program for build- 
ing schools and increasing teachers’ pay is still 
in the House Rules Committee. The Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee reported an emer- 
gency school construction bill, S.8, at the end of 
the session. This bill provides $500 million a year 


in federal grants for school facilities for two 
years. School libraries and materials are spe- 
cifically authorized under the terms of this bill. 

On August 25 the President sent a message to 
the Senate seeking advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion of the Agreement on the Importation of Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Materials, (the 
Florence Agreement). 

On August 14, the appropriations bill for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
was signed by the President (P.L.86-158), thus 
assuring allotments to the states for library serv- 
ices on the basis of $7,500,000 for the current 
fiscal year. 





LIBRARIAN 


Outstanding opportunity for an alert individual to administer 
library of a progressive pharmaceutical company located in 
Philadelphia. Applicants should have S. or undergraduate 
degree with technical library experience, This new position in 
a unique literature documentation organization offers a career 
opportunity in professional librarianship. Applicants must be 
eager to accept the responsibility of providing effective library 
service for key scientific personnel. Liberal benefit program. 
Send complete resume to: 


L. H. WATSON, Employment Manager 


SMITH KLINE & FRENCH LABORATORIES 


1516 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 





New! 24” diameter 


REFERENCE GLOBE 
Physical-Political 


Scale 333 miles to one inch 
Over 75” circumference 
Over 4,500 place names 


Internationally accepted color scheme shows 
land elevations and sea depths. Warm and 
cold ocean currents are shown, as well as de 
facto boundaries of 1959. Delineates trust ter- 
ritories. Free ball, permitting turning and lift- 
ing, is made of strong lightweight molded 
wood-fiber plastic. 


In Navigator mounting (illustrated) over-all 
height is 47 inches. Available in blond or wal- 
nut finished hardwood. A flexible plastic scale 
is included for measuring degrees and miles. 


At a price you can afford 
. f.o.b. Chicago 
G24PL, in Navigator mounting $195.00 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Map and Globe Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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NINE JAPANESE LIBRARIANS WERE WELCOMED TO THIS COUNTRY ON OCTOBER 3 WHEN THEY 
ARRIVED IN SAN FRANCISCO TO BEGIN AN INTENSIVE STUDY OF AMERICAN LIBRARY 
PRACTICES IN THE FIELD OF REFERENCE ANO ADVISORY SERVICES. THIS TWO-MONTHS 
FIELD SEMINAR ON LIBRARY REFERENCE SERVICES 15 suPPORTED BY A GRANT TO THE 
ALA FROM THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION ANO 15 SPONSORED BY THE ALA INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE ANO A JOINT COMMITTEE OF THE IRC AND THE ALA REFERENCE 
SERVICES DIVISION. SERVING ON THE JOINT COMMITTEE ARE THESE PERSONS WHO HAVE 
ALL BEEN CONNECTED WITH THE JAPAN LIBRARY SCHOOL IN RECENT YEARS: ROBERT Le А 
GITLER, THE SCHOOL'S FIRST DIRECTOR; JOHN M, CORY, VISITING LECTURER; EVERETT 
MOORE AND THE CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE, Mrs. Frances NeeL CHENEY, 
MEMBERS OF THE VISITING FACULTY. THE GROUP'S STUDY EXPERIENCE WILL BE . 
CENTERED 1N AND AROUND SUCH LIBRARY CENTERS AS CHICAGO, Los ANGELES, МЕМ YORK 
City, SAN FRANCISCO, ANO WASHINGTON, D. C. MEMBERS OF THE SEMINAR ARE? z 


Miss Naomi FUKUDA, CHAIRMAN OF THE GROUP AND LIBRARIAN, INTERNATIONAL 
House OF JAPAN, INC. 

MR. HARUKI AMATSUCHI, CHIEF, SCIENCE ANO TECHNOLOGY REFERENCE SECTION, 
REFERENCE Division, NATIONAL DIET LIBRARY ° 

MR. Sumio GOTO, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, NIHON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

Мв. MASAO HAYASHI, ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, OSAKA PREFECTURAL LIBRARY 

MR. TOSHIO lwazARu, Associate DIRECTOR, KYOTO UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 

MR. YASUMASA ODA, CHIEF, HUMANITIES REFERENCE SECTION, GENERAL 
REFERENCE Division, NATIONAL ОТЕТ LIBRARY 

MR. TAKAHISA SAWAMOTO, AOMINISTMTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR, JAPAN 
LiBRARY SCHOOL 

MR. SHOZO SHIMIZU, LIBRARIAN, KOIWA PuBLIC LIBRARY 

MR. HEIHACHIRO Suzuki, CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL SERVICE SECTION, DIVISION 
OF INTERLIBRARY SERVICES, NATIONAL DIET LIBRARY 


THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER WILL SEE A NUMBER OF MEETINGS IN CHICAGO CENTERING AROUND 
THE FALL MEETING OF THE ALA Executive Волво, NovemBer 15-17. THE FEDERAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION WILL MEET NOVEMBER 
14-15; THe EoARD's COMMITTEE ON INVESTMENTS WILL MEET WITH THE ASSOCIATION'S 
ENDOWMENT TRUSTEES ON NovemBerR 18; THE Boanp's VISITING COMMITTEE WILL BE AT 
HEADQUARTERS NOVEMBER 18-19. IMPORTANT ITEMS ON THE AGENDA OF THE BoARD's 
MEETING WILL BE: THE PROGRAM AND THE BUDGET OF THE PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
FoR 1959-60; THE FUTURE OF THE LIBRARY SERVICES ACT; THE AGENDA FOR CouNCIL's 
MioWINTER MEETING; THE NEW HEADQUARTERS BUILDING; DATES ANO CITIES FOR FUTURE 
ALA CONFERENCES; PLUS А VARIETY OF REPORTS AND OTHER MATTERS, 


THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICE IS NOW LOCATED IN CHICAGO IN QUARTERS ADJACENT 
TO HEADQUARTERS AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT FIFTY EAST HURON STREET, 


"THERE ARE SOME 10,000 PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, THEY ARE, 


AS FOUNDATION AUTHORITY Ё. EMERSON ANDREWS PUTS IT, 'INSTRUMENTS FOR CONTRIBUT- 


ING PRIVATE WEALTH TO PUBLIC PURPOSES'." THUS BEGINS THE APRIL 1959 ISSUE 
OF THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK QUARTERLY WHICH DESCRIBES THE CARNEGIE 
CORPORATION, LONG TIME FRIEND OF LIBRARIES AND АГА, IF YOU ARE THINKING OF 


PRESENTING A PROPOSAL TO A FOUNDATION (AND, JUDGING FROM THE MANY LETTERS 
RECEIVED AT ALA HEADQUARTERS, MANY OF YOU ARE THINKING OF JUST THAT) BE SURE 
YOU EXAMINE THIS HIGHLY READABLE ACCOUNT OF WHAT ONE FOUNDATION IS ABLE AND 
WHAT IT 15 NOT ABLE TO CONSIDER. YOu WILL FIND THAT THE CARNEGIE CORPORATION 
DOES NOT NOW PROVIDE BUILDINGS, LIBRARIES, ENDOWMENTS. YOU WILL BE INTERESTED, 
HOWEVER, IN THE VIEWS EXPRESSED UNDER SUPPORT OF THE INDIVIDUAL WHICH SAYS IN 
PART: "STILL ANOTHER WAY TO ASSIST TALENTED INDIVIDUALS IS TO SUPPORT CERTAIN 
KINDS OF FACILITIES OR ORGANIZATIONS WHICH SERVE THE INDIVIDUAL. THE MORE 
THAN $56 MILLION SPENT ON CARNEGIE LIBRARIES WERE DOLLARS SPENT FOR THE AID 
AND NOURISHMENT OF INDIVIDUALS. LIBRARY USERS ARE FOR THE MOST PART ENGAGED 
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IN HIGHLY INDIVIDUAL PURSUITS = PURSUITS WHICH WOULD BE DENIED THEM IF 
APPROPRIATE FACILITIES OID NOT EXIST. IT FOLLOWS THAT A FOUNDATION WHICH 
MAKES A GRANT TO A LIBRARY IS IN EFFECT MAKING INNUMERABLE INDIVIDUAL 
GRANTS TO THE SCHOLARS WHO USE IT. THE SAME MAY BE SAID OF MANY GRANTS 
TO UNIVERSITIES, TO RESEARCH INSTITUTES, AND TO LABORATORIES. 


THE DEATH OF. ARTHUR PARSONS ON AUGUST 31 WAS A GREAT LOSS TO LIBRARIANSHIP AND 
TO АА, НЕ WAS ADMIRED AND RESPECTED BY ALL WHO KNEW HIM PERSONALLY OR 
KNEW OF HIS ATTAINMENTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS. НЕ BROUGHT JUDGMENT, POISE, GOOD 
SENSE, IMAGINATION, AND А WARM AND DEDICATED PERSONALITY TO THE MANY 
OFFICIAL AND VOLUNTEER ASSIGNMENTS HE UNDERTOOK WITHIN ALA. НЕ s€rveo 
ом PEBCO рив!мс 1958-59 AND ATTENDED ITS MEETINGS DURING THE WASHINGTON 

Р CONFERENCE AND, AT THE TIME OF HIS DEATH, WAS PREPARING TO ASSIST IN THE 
SPECIAL MEMEERSHIP PROMOTION PROGRAM FOR 1950-60. НЕ wiLL BE MISSED AS 
AN OUTSTANDING LIBRARIAN, THE ALA WILL MISS HIM AS А DEVOTED MEMBER WHO 
NEVER SAID NO TO ITS REQUESTS FOR HIS TIME AND COUNSEL. WE WILL ALL MISS 

QUIM AS A FRIEND, 

WiLLIAM S. Dix, MEMBER OF ALA's INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS CoMMITTEE AND LIBRARIAN 
OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, WAS ELECTED CHAIRMAN OF THE И. S. NaT!ONAL Commis- 
SION FOR UNESCO at THE Commission's SEVENTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE HELD IN 
DENVER, SEPTEMBER 29-OcToBeER 2, 


Mrs. GRACE Т, STEVENSON, Deputy Executive DIRECTOR oF ALA, is A MEMBER OF THE 
Aovisory COMMITTEE FOR THE WHITE House CONFERENCE ON AGING.» 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED READING = "Book SELECTION AND CENSORSHIP; A STUDY oF ScHOOL 


AND. PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN CALIFORNIA" By MARJORIE Fiske, PUBLISHED ON 
OCTOBER 19 BY THE UNIVERSITY ОЕ CALIFORNIA Press, 


Davio Н. CLIFT 
ОстовЕт, 1959 Executive Director 


A.L.A. Conferences: Montreal, June 19-25, 1960; 
Cleveland, July 9-16, 1961. Midwinter Meeting: 
Chicago, January 28-February 1, 1960. 
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An encyclopedia isn't good enough - 


...Unless it is massively and continuously revised 
...Uunless it describes the newest revolutions in science 


...Unless it provides accurate, concise and easily located information on every subject in every 
curriculum 


...Unless it is written and edited so as to correlate reading level with the curriculum and student 
interests 


... Unless, because of its format and design, it appeals to the young reader 


...Uhnless it is replete with such reference aids as a superlative index, up-to-date bibliographies, 
glossaries, cross-references, aids to pronunciation and the texts of great historical 
documents 


... UNI@SS it is endorsed by librarians and educators everywhere 


...unless, LIKE THE 1959 ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, IT MEASURES UP TO 
ALL THE ABOVE STANDARDS 


$ 
> Е. < 


% 





T The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA — - 


The International Reference Work 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
Division of The Grolier Society Inc. 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


© Americana Corporation 
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Take more than a look...take a сору! 


...with the new “Thermo-Fax” Microfilm Reader-Printer 


Any filmed record is found quickly on the large, clear screen of the *Thermo-Fax" 
Microfilm Reader-Printer. Legibility equals that of superior readers. But this 
machine does far more to modernize your microfilm system. 

Only the '"Thermo-Fax" Microfilm Reader-Printer also makes sturdy work- 
size prints of microfilmed documents in seconds! Yet this amazing machine costs 
little more than a good reader alone. To learn how the *"Thermo-Fax" Microfilm 
Reader-Printer can speed your Microfilm system at low cost, call your local dealer. 
Or mail the coupon. 


o MIN NEsoTA Мнминс AND MiA^NurAcCTURING СОМРАНҮ........ 


- ++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. FBF-119, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please send me facts on the new ''Thermo-Fax'' Microfilm Reader-Printer 














Name 
Company 
THE TERM "THERMO-FAX" IS 
A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 
OF MINNESOTA MINING AND Address . 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
City Zone State 
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WHO IS AMERICA'S 
ROCKET PIONEER?* 
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This question starts the student on a new 
adventure in learning. Collier's Encyclopedia 
has the answer and much more to attract the 
student to related subjects like Rocket Pro- 
pulsion, Space Satellites, Guided Missiles, 
and lead him to such basic sciences as 
Astrophysics and Astronomy. 

Collier’s Encyclopedia is a 20-volume, pro- 
fusely illustrated, major reference source. 
Its 50,000 articles are modern in concept, 
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scholarly in approach, and are kept up-to-date 
through a program of continuous revision. 

Teachers and students will welcome the 
combined authoritativeness, clarity and read- 
ability of Collier's Encyclopedia. 

More Librarians are now consulting 
Collier's Encyclopedia first. 

Collier's Encyclopedia is recommended by 
every Educational and Library Agency that 
evaluates encyclopedias. 


*Goddard, Robert Hutchings; See Collier's Encyclopedia Vol. 9, Page МЗЕ 
FREE BOOKLETS: 1. Enriching the General Science Curriculum 
2. Space Satellites 3. Rockets and Satellites 


WRITE TO: EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Have specialization, compartmentation, and concentration 

on older teen-agers made the eleven- to thirteen-year-olds 

a forgotten age group in the public library? A librarian and 
editor who has been interested in children's and young people's 
services all her professional life charges that the pre-teens 

are being short-changed. Three librarians who work with this 

age group comment on her article from the point of view of their 


own experience. 


S OMEWHERE IN Clarissa, Samuel Richardson 
writes: "There is a learning time in youth 
which, suffered to escape and no foundation 
laid, seldom returns." This learning period, 
this time when young people learn the value of 
books and libraries and lay the foundation 
which produces intelligent, mature adults, has 
intrigued те for 
years. I was trained 
in work with young 
people by Mabel 
Williams of the New 
York Public  Li- 
brary. I gave book 
talks to students 
from the seventh 
grade up and in- 
cluded continuation 
school groups. I 
made sure that 
eighth graders were admitted to both chil. 
dren's and adult departments and that at- 
tractive books were placed in an alcove in the 
adult department to help the transition from 
children's books to adult books. Long after I 
moved on from this phase of adult work and 
became a branch librarian, I served on the 
committee which produced the list now known 
as Books for the Teen Age. 

Last ‘year, making a survey for a publisher, 
[ spent many hours trying to find out what 
oublie libraries are doing for the young 
»eople of today. I became seriously disturbed 





The forgotten age group 


by Helen E. Wessells 


about public library treatment of the pre-teen- 
age group, the junior high school crowd. They 
are too old for the children's room, too young 
for adult departments, and are not really wel- 
comed in many young adult rooms. 

Public librarians, and I reluctantly include 
many young adult librarians, are apparently 
unwilling to acknowledge that the elusive 
learning time comes early. Bright, eleven-, 
twelve-, and thirteen-year-olds are being per- 
mitted to escape from books and public li- 
braries because, having outgrown children's 
rooms (although not necessarily children's 
books), they find that many young adult li- 
brarians prefer to concentrate upon an older 
age group. 

To clarify my own thinking about the read- 
ing of the pre-teens and to bridge a gap of 
years, I tried to find out what a young person 
really is in the minds of librarians. In 1950, 
Amelia H. Munson in her book, 4n Ample 
Field, used the terms “young people." “boys 
and girls,” and “teen-age” almost synony- 
mously. Possibly today Miss Munson would 
use the term “young adults" for the same age 
group. Whatever the terminology, I am sure 
Miss Munson would include in her thinking 
any youth regardless of age or grade who has 
an insatiable curiosity about books or who 
has potential curiosity. 

By 1959, I discovered, the library world had 
become hopelessly ensnarled in a maze of se- 
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mantics. The age group now seems to range 
from ten to twenty-five for the young adults 
whom Miss Munson called young people. In 
some libraries, young children are considered 
young people; “young adults" are usually 
teen-agers but may be in their twenties; junior 
high school students are supposed to read 
“teen-age” books. 


TOO BIG FOR THE CHILDREN'S ROOM 


| believe that the junior high group is 
ready for far more solid material than teen- 
age books. They are ready to explore the 
whole world of books and the whole library 
should be available to them. Young people of 
this age group have sprouted tremendously in 
size, and many of them have physically out- 
grown children's rooms with their intriguing 
devices designed to lure the youngest readers. 
They have also sprouted mentally, for these 
pre-teens have the interest and the ability to 
absorb books on scientific and technical de- 
velopments which librarians frequently lack 
due to the rapid changes in today's world. 

Apparently, gangly young pre-teen six- 
footers are not really wanted in many adult 
departments, nor even in some young adult 
departments, today. Of course, there are ex- 
ceptions. Some libraries present a “universal 
card" at the appropriate time regardless of 
age or grade; others give a special permit for 
regular use of other departments. Referral for 
specific reasons may be made to other depart- 
ments in the public library. However, pro- 
posed standards seem to indicate that young 
adult librarians should cater to the age group 
ranging from thirteen to nineteen, and in 
some adult departments there is a desire to 
stretch the upper level to the mid-twenties. The 
head of a recently established young adult de- 
partment stated that they were "selecting 
books for ages fourteen to eighteen, stressing 
the older group and confining recommenda- 
tions pretty heavily to recreational reading." 

In Milwaukee, the public library has an at- 
tractive new floor for youth from preschool 
through high school.' It is said that the special 
reference collection on this floor is a good 
starting point for the college student having 


1 Milwaukee's Central Youth Library is described 
in the group of comments at the end of this article. 
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his first experience in a metropolitan library, 
for it is less overwhelming than the extensive 
adult reference room. 

When, in the name of libraries, does a 
young adult become an adult and use the li- 
brary as an adult? What happens to the thir- 
teen- and fourteen-year-olds—the so-called 
older boys and girls, young people, pre-teens, 
or whatever you choose to call them? Many of 
these mentally agile young giants wouldn't be 
caught in a children’s room. Where do they 
со? Out? 

Are we, as librarians, thinking in such com- 
partments that we must now start a movement 
to establish a pre-teen room for those for- 
gotten ones who don’t fit either the children’s , 
room pattern or the adult pattern, in addition 
to the young adult rooms already established? 

It is easy to understand why some, young 
adult librarians prefer to work with the older 
teen-agers, for they are mentally stimulating 
and respond readily to special programs and 





Who are the young adults? They are people 
in their teens for whom there is no adequate 
nomenclature. For years librarians have 
searched for a term that would best portray 
them. “Adolescents” is too biological and 
should be reserved for occasions when adults 
speak to adults on a professional level. ““Teen- 
agers" is a bit undignified and may connote 
cuteness or even scorn. Nor does it seem to in- 
clude the more mature sixteen- to nineteen- 
year-olds. “Young People" has been used in 
many libraries, as has “Youth,” but in the 
minds of the public, both terms often mean 
children rather than people of high school age 
and so call for endless clarification. As a re- 
sult, the Young Adult Services Division of the 
American Library Association has officially 
adopted the term “Young Adults" to define 
their clientele. 

What are they like? They are people in their 
teens who have outgrown the role of children 
and have become the eager, anxious under- 
studies of adults.—From “Young Adult Serv- 
ices in the Public Library," a manuscript pre- 
pared by the Public Library Association's 
Committee on Standards for Work with Young 
Adults. 
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events. However, these older teen-agers are as- 
suming the responsibilities of adults at a far 
earlier age than before. They need to find out 
everything possible about living in an adult 
world before they plunge into that world. Why 
should we coddle and protect young men who 
will shortly be in military service or will be 
carrying the responsibility of a family? Why 
should they not be privileged to discover the 
wealth on the library shelves, instead of hav- 
ing special books, preferably without sin or 
sex, set aside for them in a special room? 


SWAMPED BY TEEN-AGERS 


The Bureau of the Census defines the thir- 
téen through nineteen age group as teen-agers. 
Each year 765,000 girls between these ages 
become engaged. The median is 17.1 years, 
and 49 per cent of all first brides are teen- 
agers, Don't these girls need the whole library 
to prepare them for future responsibilities? Ts 
referral service to other departments enough? 

The United States, according to “The Teen- 
Age Market," an interesting report of the Mod- 
ern Talking Picture Service, Inc., is entering a 
period in which the teen-age group will in- 
crease more rapidly than the general popula- 
tion. In 1957 there were 16 million teen-agers; 
by 1965 there will be 24 million. There will 
be a 40 per cent increase by 1960 of children 
turning thirteen. That is next year! 

Apparently, peak use of the public library 
occurs around age sixteen. If this is so, and 
if the flood of children is increasing so rap- 
idly, we have already lost many young people 
who are not yet sixteen. Should we not re- 
examine carefully our public library activities 
with young people to be sure we are really 
reaching those pre-teen children who so very 
quickly will be not only sixteen but adults in 
the true sense? 

That younger group has all too short a time 
to benefit from the expert advice and aid that 
a young adult librarian may give about books 
and reading. Too few of the library staff 
members dealing with both younger and older 
readers know how to work with these young 
people, who may at one minute want the latest 
technical information on rocketry and the 
next may shyly dip into a book which was be- 
loved at an earlier stage of reading growth. 


Specialists are not able to be on the floor at all 
times that a library is open, but specialists— 
and here I refer to young adult librarians— 
can train other staff members to watch out for 
the pre-teen and the teen-age groups as they 
use all the library resources. 

More aid, too, should be given by young 
adult workers to those who run libraries in re- 
mote places. Highly successful institutes have 
stimulated regional and county librarians and 
even the librarians of very small communities 
to work directly with the youth of the area. 
More help of this sort is sorely needed. 

Those of us who were fortunate enough to 
grow up in small towns with good libraries 
look back with gratitude to the fact that we 
were able to roam the shelves at will, sampling 
all the books regardless of the fact that we 
were neither grown up nor of a certain age. 
How much more fortunate the young folk of 
today are if they have the same opportunity 
for browsing, plus guidance from one who has 
studied, even briefly, the art of interesting 
young people in books and reading. In these 
smaller libraries the individual and his inter- 
ests are known, compartments are rare, and 
there is a genuine opportunity for reading 
growth if all young people are handled in the 
right way. 


NORMAL CONFUSION 


In the large cities, the problem of the pre- 
teen-ager and even of the teen-ager is mag- 
nified, for most public libraries have many de- 
partments. Even referral service is compli- 
cated. The effort to shield adult readers from 
confusion sometimes means that the pre-teens 
are shunted off. Surely a certain amount of 
confusion is normal while young folk are 
learning that they must observe the rights of 
others as they explore the shelves, learn the 
excitement of the research chase, or discover 
the joy of poetry. 

Book clubs and publishers are also watching 
the pre-teens and the teen-ager. In the early 
days of work with young people (and, as I 
have said, I was there) the big problem was 
to find enough adult books which were suffi- 
ciently interesting and enough children's 
books which did not look like children’s books 


to place on a special shelf or in an attractive 
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alcove in the adult department. The publishers 
were asked to produce career stories and other 
teen-age books. Youth librarians are searching 
constantly today for the right adult book which 
will act as a lure. Many children's books, not 
juvenile in appearance, are right for the pre- 
teens. Librarians worried about books which 
belong to a series, are not of the very best 
literary quality, or which seem autmoded might 
well remember that a rash of reading such 
books is frequently accompanied by a fever of 
reading important adult books. We all know of 
specific young people of all ages who have been 
led on to a wide subject interest through the 
reading of specially prepared teen-age books. 

Today, it is certain that there is no dearth 
of books for the young person. The problem 
is to select the books which are best for a 
particular library. Adult books, books for the 
teens, and children's books must all be con- 
sidered for the younger adult. Selection is now 
the problem, and there is only one answer— 
read the books. Forget about the coded ages 
listed on dust jackets and promotion material. 
Forget about reviews which say this is perfect 


for Johnny aged fifteen or ten. Read books, 


keeping specific pre-teens in mind, to see if 
subject and format fit into the library's collec; 
tion or deserve a place on the library's shelves; 
to see if, even when not too well written, they 
fill a subject gap. Possibly a book which seems 
a bit young or not quite good enough may be 
the very book that leads to better materials. 
Only constant reading enables workers with 
young people to approach through books the 
thoughts and problems of young people, be 
they ten or twenty. 

My plea, then, is to re-examine work with 
young people in public libraries to be certain 
that a grand but often gawky young person 
is not the victim of a sort of squeeze play. It . 
is apparent that the tendency of librarians is 
to devote much time and thought to the very 
young children and to the older young adult. 
The pre-teens, and for that matter the teen- 
agers, are individuals with well defined, likes 
and dislikes, and they deserve to use every 
book in the library and to browse whenever 
possible through all the shelves. In too many 
places, however, the pre-teens are losing out. 
They are missing elements of that learning 
time of youth which seldom returns. eee 


nee 


REPLIES AND COMMENTS FROM THE FIELD 


FROM A YOUNG ADULT LIBRARIAN 
Mns. Auprey A. BIEL, chief of young adult 
services in the Detroit Public Library, dis- 
agrees with some of Mrs. Wessells’ assump- 
tions and statements of fact. 


Mrs. Wessells’ plea for greater attention to pre- 
teens is an interesting one, and she makes 
some excellent points. However, we would dis- 
agree with her assumption that the 11-13 age 
group is the best learning period or the time 
when reading habits are most often formed. 

To our knowledge, it has never been of- 
ficially established just what particular age 
bracket is the most critical in the formation of 
reading habits. Each librarian will have a 
particular view of how to best fulfill her pro- 
fessional obligations in this regard. Mrs. Wes- 
sells has hers; some would choose the early 
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school years; some the nineteen-to-thirty 
bracket; some even the preschool age. My par- 
ticular responsibility as a young adult li- 
brarian lies in the best possible service to the 
fourteen- to nineteen-year-olds. 

During a recent survey made at the De- 
troit Public Library, we found that the great- 
est loss of readers among teen-agers was at 
the eleventh and twelfth grade level. These 
findings do not support Mrs. Wessells’ argu- 
ment that the younger readers need the most 
attention. The ninth graders just coming in 
from junior high school or the juvenile li- 
brary formed the largest number of borrow- 
ers. This indicates that the seventh and eighth 
graders are well taken саге of and that ‘it be- 
hooves us as adult and young adult librarians 
to see that they are encouraged, indeed wooed, 
after they reach high-school age. 
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The photographs on this 
page were all taken in 
the Hubbard Branch of 
the Detroit Public Li- 
brary. At the top, the 
teen-age story corner in 
the juvenile room is be- 
ing used by patrons of 
junior high school age; 
Ruth Thomas, children’s 
librarian, is assisting an 
eighth-grade girl. In the 
center a junior and а 
seniop high school stu- 
dent are seen using the 
young adult section. At 
the bottom high school 
students are using the 
adult section, where 
books are arranged in 
reader | interest cate- 
gories. Mrs. Biel writes: 
“These pictures were not 
prearranged but are of 
students who were actu- 
ally using the sections 
where they are shown. 
They illustrate the three 
main points of our an- 
swer to Mrs. Wessells’ 
article: 1) that the 
Junior high school stu- 
dents are served on their 
own interest level in the 
Juvenile room, 2) that 
this age group is also 
using the young adult 
section, and 3) that the 
young adults are not 
shoved into a compart- 
ment but are allowed to 
use the adult collection." 
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We would also disagree with Mrs. Wessells 
when she says that the pre-teen is neglected. 
Rather it seems that in most libraries he re- 
ceives overlapping service; and in our particu- 
lar system, and several others which I know 
quite well, the pre-teens are very well served 
— by the juvenile department, the young adult 
department, and in many instances by both. 

In Detroit the children's department buys 
many borderline materials which are adult 
in tone. If they do not have the specialized ma- 
terial (and the intellectual giants of whom 
Mrs. Wessells speaks usually want specialized 
subjects), they are escorted to the adult room, 
introduced to an adult or young adult li- 
brarian, and given the opportunity to use the 
entire collection. Most libraries provide a sec- 
tion to serve as a springboard or bridge in 
both the juvenile and adult room which may 
be called “Teen Corner,” “Pre-Teens,” “Early 
Teens” or something similar. Neither the ju- 
venile nor young adult collections are restric- 
tive. They are selective, and rather than limit- 
ing service to certain age groups and interests, 
they expedite it. 

I heartily agree with Mrs. Wessells that as 
librarians we can become too conscious of 
publishers’ signals and signs to denote age 
levels, and that knowing the books and our 
youthful public is the only answer. I have 
been involved in a number of young adult 
workshops whose aim has been to interpret 
the small, general collection in terms of the 
teen-age reader. They have been of special 
value to the small library. At these workshops 
we have never stressed the compartment idea, 
but rather special attention in the form of 
better readers advisory service and reference 
guidance and increased use of the entire small 
collection, suiting the books to as many inter- 
est levels as possible. 

The small and the large library will have 
their own interpretation of age limits, and this 
will differ in almost every case due to adminis. 
trative policy, staff organizations, neighbor- 
hoods, school systems, and individual de- 
mands. If every librarian—the administrator, 
the adult, the young adult or juvenile librarian 
—embraces the policy of serving every patron 
satisfactorily from any part of the collection 
he needs, there will be no forgotten age 
group. eee 
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A STATE LIBRARY CONSULTANT COMMENTS 
Elizabeth Burr, consultant, Children’s and 
Young People’s Services, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, reports on what her state 
is doing to serve the junior high school age and 
points out obstacles to further development. 


“What happens to the thirteen- and fourteen- 
year-olds? Where do they go? Out?” Helen 
Wessells’ question is one that has concerned 
librarians in every size Wisconsin community, 
whether they be head librarians, children's li- 
brarians, or librarians in the small community 
where the library is a one-man operation. 
Along with this is a concern for the fifteen- 
to eighteen-year-old—during his senior high 
school years. How should manpower, book 
collections, service programs be organized to 
invite use and to guide reading toward the 
goals of each individual? " 

It is interesting from a statewide viewpoint 
to see the varying patterns of organization 
which work in reaching the seventh and eighth 
graders. In many communities these boys and 
girls continue to use the children's room 
happily, oftentimes with a section or alcove 
of teen-age books, and special permits for any 
child to use the adult department. This gives 
the needed flexibility, not only for the thirteen- 
and fourteen-year-old, but for the exceptional 
younger child who needs adult materials for 
some particular reading interest. Some of 
these libraries mark their eighth graders' cards 
for use in the adult department whenever the 
reader so desires. In a few libraries—and in 
every case it is where the school system is 
organized on the 6-3-3 pattern—the seventh 
grader, entering junior high, is given an adult 
card. In the small libraries, of course, there 
are few artificial barriers. 

Most Wisconsin libraries, regardless of their 
size or their regulations on registration, have 
developed a transition collection. This is con- 
sidered a bridge between children's and adult 
book collections and includes children's and 
teen-age as well as adult titles—books that are 
of high interest to this age group. This collec- 
tion is not seen as an end but as an introduc- 
tion to the adult book collection. The young 
teen-ager, however, has a place of his own— 
a place to start from in getting acquainted 
with the adult collection. eee 
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The addition of adult titles to these col- 
lections was one of the accomplishments of a 
series of young adult workshops held in 1958 
and 1959 in Wisconsin libraries. Fourteen of 
these workshops reached libraries of every 
size in 31 of Wisconsin's 71 counties. Book 
Бай, sponsored by the Young Adult Services 
Division, was the basic tool. Discussions of the 
characteristics of young people, the develop- 
ment of services, the selection and interpreta- 
Поп of materials were a part of a "learning 
and sharing experiences" opportunity for the 
participants. All types of librarians in all kinds 
of work, and a number of library board mem- 
„ bers, attended the workshops. 

Personnel for work with young adults, be 


. they young teen-agers or the fifteen- to eight. 


een-year-olds, and for work with children— 
this is the crying need. Mrs. Wessells speaks 
of "the young adult librarian who can train 
other staff members to watch out for the pre- 
teen and the teen-age groups as they use all 
the library resources." The public libraries in 
Wisconsin which have such librarians can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. Where 
programing is being done for the “forgotten 
age group," it is the children's librarian who 
continues to give book talks for the seventh 
and eighth grade classes when they visit the 
library and when she visits schools. It is the 
head librarian's responsibility to see that the 
adult service librarians —reference and circu- 
lation—are given time and in-service training 
which will enable them to reach the teen-agers 
and the pre-teens. өөө 


MILWAUKEE'S CENTRAL YOUTH LIBRARY 
NORMA RATHBUN, coordinator of work with 
youth in the Milwaukee Public Library, de- 
scribes the Central Youth Library mentioned 
in. Mrs. Wessells article. 


Our Central Youth Library, which has an area 
of 12,500 square feet, provides a book collec- 
Поп to meet the needs of children from pre- 
school through high school. It also includes 
an area for adults interested in children's lit- 
erature. 

A skillful blending of color and arrange- 
ment of furniture has made the areas easily 
identifiable to each age group. The fact that 
the areas are not physically separated makes it 
possible to use a fine collection of adult books 
with the more advanced pre-teens, and a fine 
collection of children's books with the high 
school age which often need them. The Youth 
Library is on the same floor with one of the 
adult areas of the library, making it possible 
to integrate this service into the library as a 
whole. 

As Mrs. Wessells says, the Youth Library's 
reference collection does answer many of the 
needs of the high school and college student. 
It has also served the advanced pre-teen-ager 
very well. We often wonder how we did refer- 
ence work with children before this expanded 
collection of reference books and magazines 


Milwaukee's Central Youth Library, showing 
areas identified by floor colors. Both children and 
high school students are using the room. 
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was available. It has made our work with the 
gifted children's projects of the city schools 
very rewarding. 

The selected collection of books does not 
keep young people from exploring the world 
of books; it introduces them to many of the 
great books which they are ready for, but 
which they might miss in the vast collection in 
the adult areas of the library. The more ma- 
ture young reader may go on to more ad- 
vanced books, but at the same time has the 
opportunity of which Mrs. Wessells speaks, to 
“shyly dip into a book which was beloved at 
an earlier stage of reading growth." 

There is no attempt to limit anyone to this 
area. Many of the high school students have 
not found it yet, but the use of the collection 
of adult books has grown steadily since its 
opening two years ago. 

It would not be practical or wise to keep the 
eleven- to thirteen-year-olds in this area, for 
many times they require the resources of the 
whole library. We know that the young adult 
area is a starting point from which, by means 
of an intercommunication system, an informal 
and sympathetic librarian used to working 
with this age can refer them to librarians and 
books in other parts of the library. 

In the matter of special cards for children, 
we feel that the policy of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library has been a sound one. Boys and 
girls up to the age of fifteen have a card 
marked with a “J,” but in neighborhood li- 
braries and the central library the owners of 
these cards are free to use any part of the 
library they wish. Because parents, not li- 
brarians, are concerned about the “sex-filled 
and sinful books” children might read, the ap- 
proval of the librarian to borrow adult books 
is necessary. Because we feel that what chil- 
dren read is the responsibility of parents as 
well as the library, parents may give permis- 
sion for their children to borrow books that 
generally might be considered too mature. 

In working with and observing this age 
group, we have found that the “mentally agile 
young giants” to whom Mrs. Wessells refers 
are not worried about whether they are caught 
in the children’s room, a young adult room, 
or an adult area if they find the materials 
which they are seeking. However, our experi- 
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ence in our new Youth Library shows that 
young people of all ages like to feel that there 
is a special area for them. Such an area has 
served as the “headquarters” for our Youth 
Council, made up of young people represent- 
ing high schools in the metropolitan area. In 
one of their activities, we took advantage of 
the “learning time in youth” and had this 
group sponsor a series of workshops on How 
To Use the Library. Two hundred and ninety- 
five young people participated in the work- 
shops which introduced them to library spe- 
cialists, books, and research services from all 
parts of the library. 

We know that these children (or, if you 
please, these pre-teens) should not be limited 
to a special area, and yet it is important that 
there be an area in which they feel secure. In 
the pressure of requests from many adults, it 
is a very unusual librarian who feels that a 
thirteen-year-old’s request is as important as 
that of the college professor standing beside 
him, or who would take time to explain the ar- 
rangement of a reference volume or help with 
homework which has not been clearly defined 
by the teacher. 

The knowledge that a children’s librarian 
has learned about her patron during the devel- 
opment of his reading is invaluable in work- 
ing with the pre-teen group. This knowledge 
is needed when he is introduced to adult books. 

It is true as Mrs. Wessells says that young 
people are put in compartments, but young 
people in our society like the identification 
with groups of their peers. 

As librarians, we must be greatly challenged 
not only by the increase in numbers of the 
pre-teen-age group, but also by their increase 
in alertness and maturity. Both adult librari- 
ans and children’s librarians must give this 
group what they need. Children’s librarians 
must know the resources of the whole library 
and be familiar with the adult books advanced 
children can use. On the other hand, adminis- 
trators and adult librarians must realize that 
working with them is important. Many adult 
librarians must change their attitudes and ac- 
cept the pre-teens not only as patrons to be 
served but as children needing more time, 
more patience, and more awareness of their 
needs than is usual with adults. өөө 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN SEPARATED AREAS 
RutH Gordon, head of the children’s and 
youth's division of the Phoenix Public Library, 
tells how the new Youth Room in Phoenix came 
to be separated from the adult service areas. 
Although it was not written as a comment on 
Mrs. Wessells’ article, this short account com- 
plements the others in many ways. 


In less than ten years after the new building 
was opened, the Phoenix Public Library found 
congestion on the main floor and a lack of 
study tables for youth and space for others. 
This is hardly surprising, since the population 


.has doubled to nearly 365,000 through steady 


annexation and a continuing influx of out-of- 
staters. This is a young area in many ways, 
with a large percentage of youth. 

It was only natural in the open-minded way 
of the West to experiment with a special Youth 
Room two levels below the main floor. This 
room was financed by bond issue funds and 
opened in September 1958. Although some stu- 
dents wished to use this room as a teen-age 
center, we felt that our first obligation was to 
provide guidance in reading. 

The Youth Room seats one hundred and has 
additional space on the balcony which has not 
been used due to lack of staff. For the same 
reason its hours are curtailed to the time high 
schoolers can use the library; namely, after- 
noons, four evenings, and all day on Saturday, 
a total of forty out of the sixty-four hours the 
main library is open to the public. During the 
summer, the Youth Room was opened daily 
but closed on evenings and Sundays. 

The head of the Children's and Youths’ 
Division is responsible for over-all supervision 
and organization of materials and services, 
with the assistance of one librarian, one li- 
brary aide and page help, totaling forty hours 
a week. Shelving capacity for 10,000 volumes 
and a starting collection of about 4,000 vol- 
umes allowed space for a growing and care- 
fully selected collection. Yet youth books and 
reference materials leave much to be desired 
in basic subjects. In view of such limitations, 
it is inevitable that back issues of bound maga- 


‘zines must be secured from the reference 


shelves and needed books from the adult cir- 
culation shelves two floors above. 


As an expedient, a browsing section of 
about 2,000 books serving the junior high 
school age was moved from the first floor to 
the Youth Room prior to its opening. There 
is a noticeable and understandable trend for 
junior high school students to frequent the 
Youth Room. Anxious to secure a specific title 
or information, it is immaterial to them where 
they get the book. In fact, the younger teen- 
agers find the Youth Room helpful for recrea- 
tional reading also. 

At the same time, the limited facilities for 
older teen-agers and separation from the main 
floor meet neither their reading nor status re- 
quirements, since they must sometimes get 
books from the adult section and are resentful 
of being sent downstairs for most of their 
book needs, They prefer to be on the main 
floor, where they can more conveniently meet 
with their friends and find material, thereby 
gradually discovering the full range of li- 
brary activities as they mature. 

It now seems clear that the needs of youth 
can be better met by coordinating all their 
facilities on the main floor, with easy accessi- 
bility to adult and reference collections as 
needed. In this way the child may progress 
naturally from the Children's Room to the 
Youth Division to the Adult Area as he ma- 
tures. Such main-floor space units also make 
for more efficient use of staff services, 


The Youth Room in the Phoenix Public Library, 


seen from the balcony, which has not been used. 
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Thus, we here in Arizona’s broad land have NEITHER NEGLECTED NOR FORGOTTEN 
candidly observed that youths' horizon through 
library services should not be limited by sepa- 
ration. Instead, by continued access to main 
floor resources they will become more satis- 
fied and informed adult patrons of the public 
library. ecc 





Tom Payne, one of the “grand but gawky young 
persons" about whom Helen Wessells is concerned, 
with Charlotte Bryce, librarian of the Haven Junior 
High School, Evanston, Illinois. Next spring Miss 
Bryce will bring all the Upper Haven eighth-graders 
to the public library for an orientation period. Their 
cards will be stamped “Н” (for High &сАгор, per- 
mitting them to withdraw adult books. 

This photograph, like the cover picture, was ды 
in the youth corner of the Evanston Public Library. 
Librarian Andre Nielsen does not mind having his 
present library held up as a horrible example, since 
Miss Gordon working with some of her teen-age plans for a new building include ample space for serv- 
patrons in Phoenix Youth Room. ing Evanston’s pre-teens and teen-agers. 
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Provocative and challenging comments on today's young 
people and their reading by the author of Hunter's Horn 
and The Dollmaker—excerpts from Mrs. Arnow’s address 
at the Institute on Adult Books for Young Adults, 


Washington, June 20. 


Reading without a purpose 


~ by Harriette Arnow 


Tuis i5 THE DAY of the organization man, and 
our young adults are largely harvested from 
the field of organization children. They have 
little opportunity to know either unorganized 
play or unsupervised reading. It is bad form 
to question the activities of the group, and 
overmuch curiosity concerning the world out- 
side the group is often frowned upon. Still, the 
young person wants to know something of the 
lives of people outside his own restricted neigh- 
borhood. How can he learn? 

We hear today a very great deal about the 
sex instinct, particularly the purely physical 
aspects of it; we hear almost nothing of an- 
other drive that is at times as strong as that of 
sex—the urge to satisfy curiosity. This is, of 
course, not confined to man; animals of all 
kinds risk and sometimes lose their lives be- 
cause of curiosity. Many of us have seen birds 
desert the feeding station, alight on the window 
sill, and look into the room, though food to 
satisfy their physical hunger is just behind 
them. We live today in a society that would say 
to its curious young: “Со back to your trough 
by the window; there's no food here." 

It is hard even to try to see this world with its 
millions of voices raised against curiosity with 
the eyes of the young who grew up in it and 
know nothing else. The other day while tidying 
a desk I came upon a press release from the 


Commerce Department, a part of our govern- 
ment I had never thought of as being particu- 
larly security-conscious. Yet, typed in bold 
caps top and bottom of each page was the word 
“unclassified.” It would seem that secrecy is so 
much the order of the day that when an excep- 
tion is made it must be so designated. 


Possibly the biggest revolution in American 
life is that concerning the relationship of the 
home to the rest of the world, and the duties 
of the woman in it. Somewhere along the way 
we have lost the British heritage, that home is 
the most important thing in the world, and that 
the mistress of this most important institution 
is expected to take a hand in the cultural and 
intellectual development of her children. The 
mother is expected to leave the intellectual life 
of her child to the expert; the home is little 
more than a sociological-economic unit. All 
this, one hopes, is only a temporary symp- 
tom of social decay, but it does make it of 
great importance that you have on your shelves 
goodly representations of the older novelists 
—Smollett, Austen, Tolstoi, Meredith, and 
others capable of creating characters who are 
individuals, living in relation to the world 
around them. 

This decline of the home as a cultural unit 
throws a heavier strain on the school and the 
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library, but in the average overcrowded class- 
room little can be done about satisfying curi- 
osity or attempting to arouse it when it is not 
there. Yet the mere satisfaction of curiosity 
represents the most elemental use of a book. 


The United States did a great thing when she 
got most of her children out of the cotton 
mills and off the farms into the school rooms, 
but where once Johnnie worked for profit he 
now learns for profit. Some of our oldest and 
proudest institutions of learning at least partly 
measure the success of their educative process 
by the average yearly earnings of their gradu- 
ates. You as librarians cannot prepare such 
statistics, Indeed, most of you have learned 
from the troubled young that a purely how-to 
education leaves a hungry spot, an emptiness, 
even when curiosity is dead. 


In so far as we know there has never been a 
society in which all the young had either the 
inclination or capacity for learning, a fact that 
we in America have been a little slow to ac- 
cept. The inability of many of our children to 
learn and our inability to face this has prob- 
ably been one of the reasons why we have 
stressed attitudes at the expense of knowledge 
as an educational goal. 


In some districts, today's school child is 
allowed to study only those textbooks un- 
opposed by some super-patriotic group. The 
harried school boards, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers have long since learned that 
the best textbooks are those least criticized. 
From such textbooks the child learns such 
phrases as “conceived in liberty"; but he is 
seldom encouraged to learn that we might 
more properly say of our country that it was 
conceived in controversy. If he were encour- 
aged to seek out the facts, he would find that 
some of the old American voices, much in 
evidence after the Revolution, spoke out 
against all oaths and test acts; and that others 
cried out that forms of government mattered 
less than the individuals who composed the 
government. 

There was room then for the man who re- 
fused all oaths because he did not believe in 
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oaths. There was place for those who having 
thought about the matter could take an oath. 
Today there is a place only for the young man 
who blindly and unthinkingly takes an oath 
to support a government, not even wondering 
what kind of government it will be if he 
reaches his allotted life span. Can such a one 
become a scientist, a searcher after, if not 
truth, at least fact? As we gear education to 
war and hedge our young about with oaths, re- 
strictions, and security regulations, we draw 
an ever sharped, smaller picture of the ideal 
American. 

It is a sad thing that our teachers, writers. 
and critics, once a never-ending source of pros 
test, not only fail to create a literature of pyo- 
test against the puppet mind and the decay of 
the individual but often see the only valid liter- 
ary art as that of modern times, Like the dog 
chewing a burr in the end of his ta» they 
revolve in closed circles. 


We have the greatest system of mass media 
we have ever had; along with fat newspapers 
there is radio and TV in almost every home. 
But too often all this outpouring of words is 
the product of a few minds, The syndicated 
column in Seattle is exactly the same as that 
in Hampton Roads; worse, it is too often not 
news, but opinion—political, social, medical, 
family relations, finance. 

The newspaper and the magazine give us a 
ready solution to the problems of living. The 
young reader is not encouraged to find the 
facts and build his own opinions from them. 

Narrowest of all possible worlds is TV. Here 
the young person is taken by the hand and 
directed, “See the world as I see it.” He has 
no chance to build his own world with his own 
imagination. And when the people and events 
of the past are pictured, they are twisted to 
conform to the patterns of the present. 


Tolstoi, Jane Austen, Dostoyevsky, Mark 
Twain, Melville were concerned with people, 
events, places—they gave us stories more real 
at times that life itself. But as the world has 
grown increasingly totalitarian and man, the 
individual, less important, the creators of liter- 
ature reflect the trend. Character in the novel 
is no longer of much importance. 
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William Faulkner has said of the writer: 
"Everything goes by the board; honor, pride, 
decency, security, happiness, all, to get the book 
written. If a writer has to rob his mother he 
will not hesitate; the ‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’ 
is worthy any number of old ladies.” This 
statement is interesting not just because it was 
made by our foremost man of letters. All 
manner of critics in various publications have 
held it up as the ideal of the artist. Its popu- 
larity undoubtedly arises from the fact that it is 
such a complete reflection of modern popular 
` thought. In other days when a man spoke of 
the loss of pride, honor, and decency, he did 
not add the word “happiness”; it was gen- 
erally held that without these there could be 
` no happiness. 


Y oung people still turn to books, hunting they 
know not what. Some know only that they 
want a place in which to hide from fear of 
war, death, disaster, and the reminders of 
every conceivable disease shrieked at them 
daily by TV and radio, but above all from 
fear and hatred. Others want neither refuge 
in the past nor flight to the moon; they want 
the world of now, the one they cannot always 
see; and never, I think, have there been so 


many good books about our earth—the sea. 
the mountains, the woods, the fields. 

Most of all, I think, the young want people. 
Unable to find them in our civilization of ma- 
chines and statistics, they turn to books. For 
in the end books are but the voices of people; 
and from these voices the reader creates his 
world, a world that often holds more of love 
and faith and hope than does the world about 
him. 


Your problem is not to get people to read. 
It is the harder one of getting more books and 
bigger libraries, You cannot say, “I raised 
the earning power of Podunk." Nor can you 
say, "I decreased the juvenile delinquency 
rate; I checked divorce." But I think you can 
say: My books helped make reasoning, think- 
ing human beings more aware of their im- 
mediate worlds because they have looked into 
others; through reading some may have been 
led to wonder if in human life there can ever 
be complete and mute acceptance, or if free- 
dom can ever be a passive thing. 

It is not, I think, just a question of our 
young néeding to read; our civilization needs 
young people who have experienced something 
of this wider world to be found only through 
the reading of many books. 


————————————ÓÓ 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University of Illi- 
nois library school, Urbana, and is based on 
monthly circulation reports from 38 public li- 
braries which are known to constitute a repre- 
sentative sample of all United States public 
libraries in cities of over 25,000 (1950) popula- 
tion. In each case the index value is the median 


of the 38 libraries’ percentages found when their 
current circulation figure is divided by their own 
circulation figures for 1939 (or for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1939). For further informa- 
tion see pages 334-35 of the November 1949 
ALA Bulletin. 


QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE ОЕ 38 AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
1958 то DATE (CoRRESPONDING QUARTER or 1939 = 100) 











1958 1959 
Jan Apr. July Oct Jan Apr 
SUUS I PIT ........................ 113 128 119 122 123 135 
Pee OE Juveniles. ................. 50 52 47 50 48 53 
Per Cent Adult Еісбоп...'............ 24 24 30 24 24 23 
Per Cent Adult Nonfiction............ 26 24 23 26 28 24 





NOTE: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 32-38 libraries, since not all libraries are 


able to supply all the needed data. 
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We Learn From \ 
Seven-Year-Olds | 


at TANGLEY | 
OAKS 


Second-grade pupils were our 
"teachers" in the Tangley Oaks 
Laboratory School this summer. 


These children were completely candid in their acceptance 
or rejection of a story, poem, or picture...in their reaction to a 
creative activity. Although some of our cherished ideas went 
into the discard, others survived the test and met all the skill, 
interest and comprehension requirements. 

Close observation of children at different grade levels... 
who represent a cross-section of American life . . . establishes 
the most favorable conditions for pre-testing our publications. 


"Literature for Children", a comprehensive 24-page booklet 
prepared by an outstanding Children's Reader Advisor. Ex- 
tensive graded bibliography. AMERICAN EDUCATOR Reprint. 





mes NE BESTE ИШЕ FACH EOD IONS CAD ЕЛУ ШИЙ Sent CALO Um 
E Tangley Oaks Educational Center E i 
t Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Ill. ї ТА М G L EY O A K S 
a Please send me a free copy of your 24 8 EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
4 page booklet "Literature for Children". É Publishers House, Lake Bluff, ill. 
Ё ылы { Dedicated To The С reation Of Better Books 
« American Educator Encyclopedia 

i È » Wonderland of Knowledge 

"Dno -Wot Ur EE e Picturesque Tale of Progress 
$ | : * My Book House 

e Book Trails 

ё Су „Дойде 8 e Journeys Through Bookland 


А ü * World Topics-Year Book 
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October 


* THE UNDEFEATED. Atlantic Nonfiction Prize Winner. 
By George Paloczi-Horvath. $4.50 


ALASKA, U.S.A. By Herb and Miriam Hilscher. Maps. $4.50 


THE PIEBALD STANDARD. History of the Knights Templars. By Edith Simon. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


*THE APPRENTICESHIP OF DUDDY KRAVITZ. A novel. By Mordecai Richler. 
$4.50 


*THE CASE FOR BASIC EDUCATION. By James D. Koerner. $4.00 
*SHALOM. A novel. By Dean Brelis. $4.00 


*THE DESPERATE PEOPLE. Sequel to “People of the Deer." By Farley Mowat. 
Illustrated. $4.50 


WHAT END BUT LOVE. A novel. By Gordon Webber. $4.75 


THE ALL NEW FANNIE FARMER COOKBOOK. 
By Fannie Merritt Farmer. Illustrated. $4.95 


*THE LOST CITIES OF AFRICA. Popular archeology. By Basil Davidson. 
Illustrated. $6.50 


*BACK TO BERLIN: An Exile Returns. A frue story. 
By V. B. Carleton. $4.50 


CUSTER: The Life of General George Armstrong Custer. 
By Jay Monaghan. Illustrated. $6.00 


November 
* ADVENTURES OF A BIOGRAPHER. By Catherine Drinker Bowen. $4.00 


THE GREAT COMMAND. Biography of Marcus Whitman. By Nard Jones. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


ADVENTUROUS ALLIANCE: The Story of the Agassiz Family of Boston. 
By Louise Hall Tharp. Illustrated. $5.00 


THE RESCUERS. A novel. By Margery Sharp. $3.00 


*THE THIRD ROSE: Gertrude Stein and Her World. By John Malcolm Brinnin. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


VERSES FROM 1929 ON. Six hundred poems selected and revised by the author. 
By Ogden Nash. $5.95 


THE COMPLEXITY OF LEGAL AND ETHICAL EXPERIENCE. 
By Р. S. C. Northrop. $6.00 


*IN FRIENDLY CANDOR. An editor's adventures with people and ideas. 
By Edward Weeks. $4.00 


*THE LIBERATION OF THE PHILIPPINES. Vol. XIII of History of U. S. Naval 
Operations in World War Il. By Samuel Eliot Morison. Illustrated. $6.50 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY · BOSTON 
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Americans spent 
$6,280,000,000 

on cigarettes and cigars. 
Think about this. 

Then, ask yourself—if we 
can let money like this 
go up in smoke, 

should you be satisfied 
with less than the best 


in furniture for 


your library ?* 


the very best by 


SJÜSTRÜM USA 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY, INC., 1717 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


*At your request, copies of this ad series will be mailed to anyone you designate. 
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Biographer's holiday 


by Catherine Drinker Bowen 


Tue END of his book comes unexpectedly 
upon an author. And this is odd, considering 
that for months, perhaps years, he has been 
. anticipating the moment with almost patho- 
logical anxiety. He 
has been sure that 
he would die before 
his work was done, 
and being in palpa- 
bly good health 
throughout, he has 
not liked to confess 
this anxiety. The 
feeling, however, is 
common to artists; 
psychologists I be- 
lieve have a name 
for it. With Peter Tchaikovsky it took the form 
of being certain, before conducting a concert 
of his own music, that his head would fall off 
during performance—an awkward situation 
because conducting requires two hands, with 
none to spare for holding down the head. 
There is an element of usefulness in this 
despair; it has a driving force. *I have no 
hope of my book, except for being done with 
it.” So Carlyle, in the midst of writing his 
French Revolution—“that smoke and flame 
conflagration." With a long book, a history or 
biography, the anxiety is exacerbated. “Mat- 
ter multiplieth toward the conclusion," said 
old Thomas Fuller, apologizing for delay in 
ec RP MN 


e Mrs. Bowen's paper was read at the inaugural 
banquet, the last general session of the W ashing- 
ton Conference. It is also being published as a 
chapter of her Adventures of a Biographer ( Lit- 
tle, Brown and Company and Atlantic Monthly 
Press), copyright © 1959 by Catherine Drinker 
Bowen. 





completing the last of three volumes, Yet some- 
how the day arrives. Somehow, here it is, a 
sleeting Tuesday at twelve noon and one's 
book is done, over with, finished and in the 
mail, addressed to the publisher. In one's 
study the big desk is bare and the bookshelves 
above the desk; volumes from public libraries 
have been returned. 

This freedom, this space and celestial room- 
iness is not quite believable; there is a sensa- 
tion of extraordinary well-being, as in con- 
valescence or escape after dangerous accident. 
What is to be done with all this time, this 
delicious sudden gift of hours? Winter and 
summer, seven days a week, one had wakened 
to a self-imposed discipline as strict, hour for 
hour, as a nun's. Clocked and rigid, one had 
lived and moved in an alien time, a place and 
century not one's own. 

After five years of work on John Adams 
and the American Revolution, for me the 
sensation was particularly strong. By the time 
1950 came around, the daily journey back. 
ward in centuries had become habitual, I 
could not do without it. I busied myself in 
looking through my notes, I agitated myself 
over fancied omissions and commissions. 
Much good material had been abandoned for 
lack of space. The writing of a long biography 
invariably means a series of eliminations, ag- 
onizing to the author, including plans for 
special research as time grows shorter. 

Beyond Philadelphia, most of my reading 
for Adams had been done, quite naturally, in 
Boston and Cambridge. But I had been greatly 
tempted to further journeys—to the Clements 
Library at Ann Arbor, Michigan; the New- 
berry in Chicago, the John Carter Brown Li- 
brary at Providence, Rhode Island. Not only 
did these famous repositories contain material 
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pertinent to the eighteenth century, but they 
harbored librarians of talent and parts, known 
to scholars everywhere. I had wanted to meet 
these men and talk with them. They would 
know the names, people, places with whom 
and with which I had become familiar. They 
would respond to news about these men and 
women, long dead, who had been my inti- 
mate companions every day, yet whom I could 
never discuss, upon emerging from work, be- 
cause nobody near me had shared the journey 
backwards in time. 

Twice, during the writing of my book, I 
had sent letters to Randolph Adams at Ann 
Arbor, asking if I might come and see him. 
After all, it had been his little treatise, Political 
Ideas of the American Revolution, that first 
interested me seriously in John Adams. Ran- 
dolph had replied warmly to my letters, but I 
had given up Ann Arbor because the last 
months of my contract were expiring, the ma- 
terial already threatened to overwhelm by its 
bulk and I could not expose myself to more. 


“ELY OFF AND SEE THOSE LIBRARIES" 


It came over me, suddenly, that I could now 
со anywhere I chose. My completed manu- 
script was in the publishing house at Boston. 
The Book of the Month judges, I was told, 
planned to read it in typescript, not wait for 
galleys. This meant weeks or perhaps months 
of delay, when I should be neither in my book 
nor wholly out of it. Impossible to begin a 
new project or even to think of one; the no- 
tion was abhorrent, next thing to a betrayal. 
On the telephone I complained bitterly to my 
publisher. Did he appreciate the discomforts 
of the no man's land to which I was con- 
demned? How long must a person endure 
this half-and-half existence? 

*Why don't you go away somewhere?" my 
publisher suggested. “Таке a little trip. Fly 
off and see those libraries you are always 
talking about." 

There was no question of flying. All book- 
lovers, I think, like to ride on trains; the 
situation is at once soothing and conducive to 
reading. A seat by the window, a volume on 
one's knee and, as eyes tire, the country rush- 
ing by, strange scenes toward which one has 
no responsibility, a far horizon one has not 
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seen before. A friend had given me a black , 
linen bookstrap, hairy enough to cling to slip- 
pery covers, equipped with a self-fastening 
buckle and a loop to go over the shoulder. 
Into it I tied four hard-cover books, two froin 
a nearby college library and two that I owned. 
The corners of my suitcase neatly held four 
paperbacks. “А busman's holiday," my hus- 
band said, observing these preparations. “I 
thought you were finished with John Adams 
and the eighteenth century." 

“T want to talk about John Adams," I told 
him, *I want somebody to talk to me." 

I felt blithe, full of high expectancy. Merely 
because one no longer needed historical ma- 
terial was no reason for not going out and" 
enjoying the sight of it. Now at last, I could 
read without a pencil in my hand. I could 
range the library shelves, take down old bqoks 
and page them through without so much as a 
elance at the index under A, for Adams. The 
Clements Library had a number of soldiers’ 
letters, written in Nova Scotia during the siege 
of 1745 against the French; I had seen them 
in the catalog. John Adams was ten when 
Massachusetts men sailed north to train their 
guns against that famous fortress. I must see 
these letters, among other things, though 1 
knew my book had no space to hold them. 


FIRST TO JOHN CARTER BROWN 


I wrote ahead to Randolph Adams in Ann 
Arbor and to Dr. Lawrence Wroth at the 
Brown Library and launched myself first 
toward Providence, Rhode Island. According 
to its Directors’ Reports, the John Carter 
Brown Library specialized in “Americana to 
1801.” What, for me, could be more pertinent? 
[ had much enjoyed Dr. Wroth’s little volume, 
An American Bookshelf, 1755. Here was a 
scholar’s treatise that flowed like a song. And 
what an excellent notion, for the author to 
pretend he was a reader in the year 1755, then 
choose books from the shelf, and discuss 
them! Somewhere I had seen a list of Dr. 
Wroth’s publications: titles ranging from 
“The Indian Treaty in Literature” to “The 
Chief End of Book Madness" and “Mystical 
Reflections on the Ampersand." From these I 
had formed a picture of Lawrence Wroth. He 
was going to be tall, lean, blue-eyed, with 
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beautiful remote eighteenth-century manners, 
a courtly bow as I entered his office. 

I went up nine gray stone steps to the 
library, erossed a room lined with handsome, 
leather-bound volumes and was introduced to 
a man of medium height, broad-shouldered, 
compact, with large dark eyes behind steel- 
rimmed spectacles. His smile was brief though 
kind, his air vague as he welcomed me and 
asked what I had come especially to see. Ac- 
tually, it was the first time I had entered a 
research library without a plan, a definite and 
rather intense bibliographical aim. So I told 
, Dr. Wroth I had come to see him, which was 
true, and that I was interested in anything he 
cared to show me. 

“Indian treaties?" Dr. Wroth asked, at 
once. 


INDIAN TREATIES, ANYONE? 


Indian treaties were about the last thing I 
had been thinking of. I had never seen an 
Indian treaty, I had no desire to see more 
than one. Dr. Wroth, it soon became clear, 
was working on these at the moment. Before I 
knew it, I was sitting alone at a long table in 
the empty reading room, perusing Indian 
treaties. Dr. Wroth had vanished into cellar or 
attic, some guarded quiet place of his own. He 
would be back at one, he had said, to take me 
to lunch. 

For an hour, I sat and looked at Indian 
treaties. 


We will brighten the Chain, and strengthen the 
Union between us; so that we shall never be 
divided, but remain Friends and Brethren as long 
as the Sun gives light; in confirmation whereof, 
we give you this Belt of Wampum. Which was re- 
ceived with the Y o-hah. 


The what? I asked myself. Ah, here it was, 
in a footnote: *The Yo-hah denotes Approba- 
tion, being a loud Shout or Cry, consisting of 
a few Notes pronounced by all the Indians in 
a very musical Manner, in the Nature of our 
Huzza's." 

I tried it, softly, first in major and then in 
minor. Yo-o-Hah! What a pity not to know 
the tune! So Indians really did talk like 
Hiawatha. No wonder Dr. Wroth had wanted 
to see these documents in print, properly an- 


notated. Yet for my part I have never liked 
to think about American Indians. I am not 
proud of the way we have behaved toward 
them and I would rather read about something 
else. John Adams, as I recall, did not like to 
think about Indians either; he once refused 
to work on an Indian Commission. I should 
have known better than to come here without 
queries and a plan. Librarians who are writ- 
ing books on Indian treaties cannot be 
bothered with ladies who enter their door in 
mid-morning, aimless and enthusiastic. A li- 
brarian is not, after all, a museum man. And 
even if he were, he could not attend to every 
undirected curiosity that came up the steps 
and through the hallway. 


HENRY STEVENS OF VERMONT 


Within reach on the table was a small vol- 
ume entitled The John Carter Brown Library. 
It proved to be a centennial speech that Dr. 
Wroth had made, some years before. I read 
it from cover to cover; I did not know a cen- 
tennial speech on anything, let alone libraries, 
could have such charm. There was a young 
man in the speech named Henry Stevens, who 
in mid-nineteenth century had begun to help 
Mr. Brown to collect his books and who styled 
himself *Henry Stevens of Vermont." This 
Henry Stevens of Vermont, with whom I fell 
in love at first mention, went to England to 
buy books, then became a book trader and 
settled down in London. Not to be outdone by 
the gentry, he commenced adding capital let- 
ters after his name, *Henry Stevens, G.M.B., 
B.B.A.C." Green Mountain Boy, the letters 
signified; and, in memory of an incident from 
which he carried scars, “Black Balled Athe- 
naeum Club." 

The book carried me forward a good half 
hour. Then I got up and walked around the 
room, examining the shelves. Settling on Ra- 
leigh’s Discovery of Guiana, I marked the 
space where it belonged, carried it to my seat 
and read until five minutes of one, when I 
returned the volume to its niche. 

I cannot remember, from a distance of 
years, how it was at lunch, what we ate or 
talked about. I recall only that it was agree- 
able, I was glad that I had come. But I knew 
also that when Dr. Randolph Adams, at the 
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Clements Library in Michigan, should inquire, 
next Tuesday, why I was there and what I 
wanted to see, Ї would be prepared. In my 
hand would be a list of titles; I would dream 
up something esoteric and difficult, to chal- 
lenge his skill as librarian. "Mrs. Bowen, what, 
especially, do you wish to see?" 

Whatever my answer, it would preclude 
Indian treaties. 


DO THE CLEMENTS LIBRARY IN TWO DAYS? 


At the door of their house in Ann Arbor, 
Dr. and Mrs. Adams met me, both talking at 
once. . . . What was my biography of John 
Adams to be called, had I a good title? And 
was it true that I had written it because of 
Randolph's little book, Political Ideas of the 
American Revolution? 

It was indeed true, I replied. That superb 
brief treatise had sparked me off—a beauti- 
fully imaginative scholar's essay that said 
things never before hinted at, descriptive of 
John Adams' genius, his prophetic view. 

Randolph Adams laughed, peering at me. 
where we stood in the hallway. He carried his 
head thrust a little forward, and though I 
believe he had been very ill, he gave an im- 
pression of eagerness, all his movements were 
quick. *Lets be done with formality," he 
said, “апа call each other Randolph." There 
was no egotism to the way he said it. Plainly, 
the name could cover two people, and this 
generous vitality encompass a half dozen such 
as I. Where was my suitcase, he asked. At 
the hotel? Nonsense! Plenty of room right 
here in the house, if I didn't mind sleeping 
among a boy's books. Their two sons were 
grown up, away earning their livings. But Tom 
had kept his boyhood books. . . . Two days 
and nights, was that all the longer I planned 
to stay? How could anybody expect to see 
the Clements Library in two days and nights? 
It was lése-majesté, lése-bibliothéque. 

I never had a better time or felt more at 
home. Every room in the Adames’ house was 
crammed with books. I had not been there 
twenty minutes before Randolph had untied 
my bookstrap, read the titles aloud, com- 
mented on their contents and inquired if this 
was all I had brought along to read, In an- 
other twenty minutes we were on our way to 
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the library. Accustomed, for years, to the 
genial shabbiness of historical societies and 
college reference libraries, I asked Randolph 
if I was going to be awestruck by this place. 
It was, I had been told, a very palace of books. 
A shrine. 

“We never go in the front door,” Ran- 
dolph replied. I wondered, was this an answer 
to my question? Back doors are traditionally 
modest. We went in and up the stairs, turned 
right and entered a room ninety feet long at 
the least, book-lined, with oak-paneled walls - 
and a painted ceiling—the most luxurious li- 
brary room I had ever seen. I followed Ran-, 
dolph through the building. The floors were 
of waxed hardwood, carpeted deep, my steps 
made no sound. We turned into still another 
handsome room, of medium size, with tall win- 
dows, carved paneling, a big table in the cen- 
ter, a solemn portrait of a gentleman in flash- 
ing collar and neat, discreet cravat. “The 
Treasure Room," Randolph said. He motioned 
toward the wall. “Founder and Donor. We'll 
see the books in a minute. The Board meets 
here. Why don't you say something?" 

I had stopped short and was gazing at a por- 
trait over the door. “Isn’t that Tom Paine?” I 
asked. *What is he doing here," I made a 
gesture, “among all this?" 


TOM PAINE PRESIDES 


Randolph glanced up. “Salutary influence, 
having Tom preside,” he said briefly. “Hung 
the picture myself. The rebellious corset 
maker. Trouble is, the Trustees don’t recog- 
nize who he is." 

Randolph took me into his office and sent 
for maps. Any biographer is perforce inter: 
ested in maps; in my study I had not yet 
taken down the wall maps of Massachusetts, of 
Lexington, Concord, Boston, Braintree, Phila- 
delphia. Some had been modern, some facsim- 
iles of old ones. Now, spread on the desk or 
rolled out on the floor I saw original eight- 
eenth-century maps and drawings from the 
famous Henry Clinton Collection, used by the 
British general in his American campaign. If 
a book in the original edition is evocative, how 
much more so a map, drawn on the spot in 
red ink and black, the streets with their old 
names and uncertain spelling. “4 New Plan of 
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уе Great Town of Boston in America with 
Many Additionale Buildings, & new Streets, 
to the year 1769.” 

Now, why had I not come sooner to this 
place, why hadn't I spent a year at the Clem- 
ents, while I was writing about John Adams? 
I put the question to Randolph. *You would 
never have got done, thats why," he said, 
sensibly. Wasn't it your hero, Holmes, who 
told his secretary, ‘There comes a time, young 
feller, when a book has to be finished’ ?” 

We put away the maps and returned to the 
Treasure Room, next door. The luxury of the 
. building no longer drew my attention, the 
splendor of the books eclipsed it. We saw 
Hakluyt's Voyages, Purchas his Pilgrimes, De 
Bry's Historia Americae. Tall folios, bound in 
vellum, rich brown leather or scarlet morocco, 
goldtooled. As Randolph talked, I sat and 
turned the pages on my lap. De Bry fell open 
to the picture of an Indian maiden, standing 
by a fire and gnawing happily at the shoulder- 
bone of an erstwhile Spanish explorer, whose 
other limbs were dispersed gorily on the 
ground. “The book always comes open there," 
Randolph said. I saw the Columbus letter of 
1493, printed in Latin. I saw Hariot's Vir- 
ginia, Cabeza de Vaca's narrative, and the 
wonderful adventures of the incredible John 


Smith. 


PRE-ADAMS EXPLORATIONS 


Explorers, traders, missionaries, conquista- 
dores. Before John Adams could clear his 
stony fields in Braintree, Massachusetts, these 
men had perforce to make their perilous jour- 
neys. Jesuit fathers in dugout canoes, pushing 
their paddles against wild water for the glory 
of God, in territory magnificent and unknown 
. « . Terra incognita! The words caught at my 
breath. Old Presbyterian that I am, I had the 
instinct to cross myself and say a Latin 
prayer. 

Instead, I took out a handkerchief and 
blew my nose. Randolph leaned down to look 
at me. “Well!” he said. He sounded gratified. 
“Let;s say the emotion does you credit.” 

In plain fact, this was not the first time I 
had seen a De Bry or even a Columbus letter. 
But I had never seen them with such a cus- 
todian at my elbow, talking, as the phrase 


goes, like an angel. Randolph Adams died a 
few years after my visit; that is, he left this 
earth. Does he stand now before some celestial 
bookcase, expounding to the winged and lis- 
tening hierarchies the difference between a 
scholar and *a mere scholar"? If, among the 
seraphim, there is one who can outtalk him, 
I could lose a considerable bet with the se- 
raphic head librarian. 

I cannot recall, today, exactly how long I 
remained at Ann Arbor and the Clements 
Library. On the third or fourth morning, Ran- 
dolph led me in the front way, past the yew 
trees, up the wide steps and through white 
columns. Near the door was a carved inscrip- 
tion. I read it aloud: 


In darkness dwells a people 
That knows its annals not. 


A trifle bumpy as poetry, I thought; the 
accent a little comic on the word not. But true 
none the less, and descriptive of a situation 
that Randolph Adams and I were endeavoring, 
in our several ways, to improve. How for- 
tunate for me, that Randolph was interested in 
John Adams and had written a book about 
him! My needs were fulfilled, here in this 
place; Randolph Adams talked about the 
eighteenth century as if he had been there 
yesterday and were going back tomorrow. No 
need to think up esoteric questions; Randolph 
was the one who questioned me, leading on 
from topic to topic and from year to year in 
history. He had even reached the present and 
asked about the progress of my book through 
the publishing house, what stage it was in at 
the moment, and why not remain here at the 
library until I had news of the Book Club's 
acceptance or rejection? The publishers might 
then decide that I could make the book longer, 
include some of the material that I had sacri- 
ficed for lack of room. 


LETTERS FROM THE SIEGE OF 1745 


That same afternoon, I found myself sitting 
alone on the top floor of the Library in the 
manuscript division, reading soldiers’ letters, 
written from Nova Scotia during the siege of 
1745 against the French. Scrawled on soft, 
folded paper, spelled any which way, the pa- 
tient, homesick words transported me to that 
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bleak time and shore, cold, monotonous, and 
lamentably remote from the towns and ham- 
lets of Massachusetts. 

In spite of Randolph's suggestion, I knew 
that my Adams biography was already too 
long, the excerpts could not be used. Yet I 
did not want to lose them, somehow, and I 
began copying lines into my notebook: “Gov- 
ernor Sherley and Admiral Woran has de- 
clared we must Stay whilst the [British] troops 
arive so that we shall not Com hom this win- 
ter. P S we are all liveing and in pretty good 
helth Sir i ask your Good prairs. . . ." And 
from the Commander, Colonel Vaughan, “1 
have lived here in Great Bitternesse of Mind 
and chearfully Done my Duty, at Ye same 
Time despised yt.” 

The manuscript division of the Clements 
Library includes two rooms, light, bright, 
equipped with writing tables and a telephone, 
and connected by an open archway. It was 
perfectly still, up there, the floor entirely va- 
cant. I had been reading all day, my eyelids 
felt sandy. I finished with the letters and 
began to think about the title to my Adams 
book. There had been title trouble ever since 
I mailed the manuscript to Boston. 

My three former biographies had sported 
fancy names—what the book trade refers to 
as “selling titles.” Beloved Friend, Free Artist, 
Yankee from Olympus. None of these gave the 
reader so much as a hint of the subject matter, 
a deception which at the time had seemed to 
me indecent, a trick played on the book buyer. 
I much preferred a plain, factual title; say, 
John Adams and the American Revolution. 
This I had suggested to my publishers, but 
they turned it down. No one, they said, would 
buy a book with such a title; it was dry, heavy, 
positively reader-repellent. I would have to 
find something better. “Something alliterative. 
snappy, eye-catching.” 


IN SEARCH OF A TITLE 


Thus spurred, I had taken up the Bible and 
read through Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, hith- 
erto fertile sources of book titles, but this time 
barren. Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations and 
Justice Holmes's Collected Speeches had 
yielded a small harvest. In the end I must 
have submitted a dozen titles, and something 
wrong with all of them. They had been used, 
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or they were five words instead of four or 
four instead of three. Finally, I came up with. 
John Yankee, from a letter John Adams had 
written in 1778 to a friend in Massachusetts. 
He said he used to call himself, with pride. 
John Bull. “But now I am John Yankee.” | 
did not like the title overmuch; it seemed silly 
to publish two books with the word Yankee 
on the cover. But my publisher said it was 
perfect. We argued, settling finally on John 
Yankee, but with my original title printed 
directly underneath: John Adams and the 
American Revolution. 


YANKEES EVERYWHERE 


Now, months later, sitting on the top floor 
of the Clements Library, I thought of all this. 
John Yankee, indeed! It still made me uncom- 
fortable. I saw myself starting a series, like the 


Rover Boys: Yankee from Olympus . . . John 
Yankee . . . Yankees and Giants . . . Yanks 
and Pranks. . . . I had told the librarians at 


the Clements about it; they showed gratifying 
interest and sympathy. Why was I so timid? 
Randolph had demanded. Why didn't I stand 
out for the title I wanted, was I going to let 
myself be dictated to? Publishers existed for 
the writer's convenience, not the other way 
around. 

I wondered, now, about the time of day; 
my watch seemed to have stopped. It must be 
four o'clock at least. Tea time. Surely, some- 
body would come to the third floor and rescue 
me? I got up, found a wall clock. Five minutes 
to three. 

For readers in libraries, perhaps for the 
world at large, this is the day's low point. Who 
was it said, “In hell it will always be three in 
the afternoon"? At three in the afternoon it 
requires a hero to sit and read manuscript. 
True, I had done it often, but only with a 
book in process, driven by a book, haunted by 
a book to the point where there are no heroics 
but only the urgent race before necessity. 

In the next room, through the archway, a 
telephone rang, and rang again. Answering it 
was not my business and І knew it. Yet I 
rose and from sheer idleness hurried through 
the arch and picked up the receiver. “Boston, 
Massachusetts, calling,” the operator said. 
*For Mrs. Bowen." She pronounced it to 
rhyme with Cow. 
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It was my publisher. The Book of the 
Month Club, he said jubilantly, had taken my 
biography for July publication. Eight months 
off. “But they've changed the title," he added. 
"They don't like John Yankee.” 

"They don't?" I said. I inquired if this 
meant I had to start all over again with Ec- 
clesiastes and Bartlett. My publisher said no, 
the Book Club had a title. There was a slight 
but perceptible change in his voice as he said 
it. I asked him, what title? 

"They're going to call it John Adams and 
the American Revolution," he said. 

“Yo-hah!” I said. 

I hung up and ran downstairs, then through 
the long hall as fast as I could go to the Li- 
brarian's Office, burst in without knocking and 
told my news. Randolph jumped up from 
behind the desk, seized my hands and held me 
at arms' length, laughing with pleasure. The 
catalogers next door, hearing the commotion, 
hurrjed in. From here on my memory is hazy. 
But in my mind there persists a picture—is it 
dream or reality?—of Randolph waltzing me 
solemnly round the office, still at arms' length, 
while the catalogers beat time and whistled. 


ORCHIDS FROM UNESCO 
ALA President Benjamin E. Powell has received 
the following letter from Rene Maheu, acting 
director general of Unesco: 


Upon receipt of the booklet *Richer by Asia," 
which has been forwarded to me by the perma- 
nent delegate of the United States to Unesco, I 
want to express my deep appreciation of the ac- 
tion which has been taken by the American Li- 
brary Association, and more particularly by its 
Young Adult Services Division, to implement 
Unesco's Major Project on Mutual Appreciation 
of Eastern and Western Cultural Values. 

The annotated bibliography which has been 
published by your association gives a striking 
example of an initiative which responds to the 
spirit of the Project in quite an admirable way. 
Аз a bibliography, it is well devised to fill the 
need for expert guidance in the choice of basic 
readings, both for young people and for their 
educators in the United States and elsewhere. 
But, to my mind, it is more than just a bibliog- 
raphy; it is written in such a lively manner that 
it constitutes by itself an initiation to the under- 
standing of Eastern peoples and cultures, and 
an invitation to read, to learn and to understand 
more about them. No public is more important 
for the purposes of our Major Project than the 
young generation who will soon be responsible 
for the future of our world. 





THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE CURRENT SERIES 


CURRENT VOLUME I—Now Printing 


Spearheaded by the biography of President Eisenhower, followed by the life stories of 
the members of his official family and of today's lawmakers, this volume will be an 


invaluable reference tool to the student of modern-day history. 


50 Volumes 
Since 1888 


climate of our time. 





Here too are detailed accounts of the achievements of the scientists, 
the industrialists, the financiers, the builders, the educators, the his- 
torians, the writers, the artists, and the others who are forming the 


WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF PUBLICATION DATE 


D JAMES T. WHITE & COMPANY « 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 
to continue in active demand. All are recommended by library 
media and are basic for the library market. Starred titles 
have been professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


DRAMA, ESSAYS 


ALDOUS HUXLEY 
[] COLLECTED ESSAYS 


*A first-rate intelligence chewing on a colos- 
sal store of information and reaching original 
and provocative conclusions.” —N. Y. Times. 


LC 59.10583 $5.00 
ELMER RICE 
[] LIVING THEATRE, THE 


“A first-rate handbook for the theatregoing 
publie, drawn from the authors own expe- 
rience as playwright, director and producer." 


—!. У. "Times. LC 59.6317 $5.50 


BIOGRAPHY 


JOHN C. MILLER 
C *X ALEXANDER HAMILTON: 
Portrait in Paradox 


"This is a biography which will endure." 
—ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR. 


LC 59-10587 $8.50 
JOHN A. WYETH 
[] *THAT DEVIL FORREST: Life of 
General Nathan Bedford Forrest 


*A standard work deserving a place in all 
Civil War Collections." — Library Journal. 
Illus. LC 58-12458 $6.95 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


ROGER H. GARRISON 


Г] * ADVENTURE OF LEARNING 
IN COLLEGE, THE 


*A helpful discussion of how to make the 
most of higher education. Recommended for 


serious-minded students.” —ALA Booklist. 
LC 58-13955 $3.50 


HISTORY AND TODAY’S SCENE 


LOUIS FISCHER 
Г] *STORY OF INDONESIA, THE: 
Old Land, New Nation е 


“This is a definitive work about an important 
country.” —PearL S. Buck. Illus. 


LC 59:12442 $5.00 
PETER FLEMING 


[] *SIEGE AT PEKING, THE 
(Story of the Boxer Rebellion) 


“A brilliant reconstruction of the strangest 
siege in history.” —N. Y. Times. Illus. 


LC 59-10580 $4.00 
HANDICRAFTS AND RECREATION 


MARGARET E. MULAC 


O *HOBBIES: 
The Creative Use of Leisure 
LC 59-10603 $3.95 


SCIENCE 


ARTHUR С. CLARKE 
Г] *EXPLORATION OF SPACE, THE 
Revised Edition 
Completely reset and brought up to date in 


the light of Sputniks, Explorers, the Atlas 
missiles. LC 59-10600 $4.50 


RAYMOND A. DART with 
DENNIS CRAIG 
Г] *ADVENTURES WITH THE 
MISSING LINK 


“This delightful narrative of the discovery, 
and eventual recognition by the scientific 
world, of the most important links in the 
broken chain of human ancestry . . . reads 
like an enchanting novel both for the scierf- 
tist and layman."—Rov CHAPMAN ANDREWS. 
Illus, LC 59-10576 $5.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Second-hand bookstores in Kanda, Tokyo. 


Any American librarian who visits а large 
Japanese city for the first time cannot fail to 
be astounded by the great number of its book- 
stores. One wholesaler roughly estimates that 
there are 20,000 in all of Japan and 5000 in 
Tokyo alone. Nobody really knows, however. 
exactly how many there are. As in the United 
States, they fall into three categories: 1) retail 
stores handling current books and magazines, 
2) stores selling mostly used books—some of 
them rare—and back issues of periodicals, and 
3) rental bookstores. 





e Mr. Sawamoto is administrative assistant to the 
director of the Japan Library School, Keio Uni- 
versity. He acknowledges special assistance in 
preparing this article from Mrs. Ikuko Okabe, 
also of the library school, and Alice Lohrer of the 
University of Illinois library school for sugges- 
tions, made during her time in Keio as a visiting 
faculty member. 

Mr. Sawamoto is now in this country as a mem- 
ber of the U. S. Field Seminar on Library Refer- 


ence Services for Japanese Librarians. 





Bookstores in Japan 


by Takahisa Sawamoto 


To understand these stores, it may be help- 
ful to have a quick glance at the Japanese 
publishing world and book trade system.! 
There are at present 2274 publishers in Japan, 
approximately 80 per cent of whom are lo- 
cated in Tokyo. Not all of these, it must be ad- 
mitted, are of solid status and high repute. 
One wholesaler has voiced the opinion that 
perhaps not more than fifty of them do busi- 
ness on a sound basis. Be that as it may, in 
1958, according to an analytical survey,? these 
2274 publishers brought out 190,500,000 vol- 
umes of trade books under 24,983 titles; 1651 
periodicals, excluding journals of learned so- 
сіейеѕ; and 239,450,000 volumes of school 
textbooks. Of the 24,983 trade-book titles, 
14,258 were first editions, and the rest were 


*Edward H. Dodd, Jr., “An American Publisher’s 
Note on the Japanese Book Trade,” in Publishers’ 
Weekly, April 27, 1959, p. 12-15, supplements this 
article. 

*Japan Publishers Association, The Publishers’ 
Yearbook, 1959, p. 1165-91. 
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reprints or revised editions. It is indicative 
of more than the size of their firms that 44 
publishers were responsible for 11,778 of the 
titles, or 47 per cent of the total. Almost every 
month, lesser publishers go out of business. 
New ones appear, however, and the total num- 
ber stays about the same. 

With few exceptions, when a book is issued 
all copies go immediately to wholesalers, of 
whom there are about 55, most of them in 
Tokyo. Five wholesalers are outstanding. The 
Tohan and the Nippan Companies, the two 
largest, handle 70 per cent of all publications. 
Three others handle 20 per cent. The remain- 
ing fifty smaller companies share 10 per cent 
of the trade. 

After receiving new publications from pub- 
lishers, the wholesalers make up bundles of 
various titles and ship them out to the retailers 
affliated with them, many of whom may not 
even have known of the titles before receiving 
them. The aim of the system is to place books 
on the shelves of retail stores as soon as possi- 
ble after they come from the printers and 
binders and thus to obviate storage by pub- 
lishers and wholesalers. For their services, 
wholesalers usually are allowed from 7 to 
10 per cent of list prices. The discount to re- 
tallers ranges from 15 to 20 per cent. Retail- 
ers are bound by contract not to allow any dis- 
count when they sell books. They have the 
privilege of returning to the publishers through 
their wholesalers within six months the books 
which have not been sold, paying the charges 
for return and in most cases the shipping 
costs previously paid by the wholesalers. 

Unless a retailer has sent in a special order 
based on his own selection, he receives publi- 
cations selected by his wholesaler. This has 
some advantages for all concerned, but at the 
same time it is wasteful. Over the past sev- 
eral years, from 28 to 35 per cent of the pub- 
lications shipped to retailers have been re- 
turned unsold to the wholesalers, and the 
trend is said to be toward even greater re- 
turns. The day may come, some believe, when 
half of all publications sent out will go back 
to the wholesalers and then to the publishers. 

As of March of this year, 7695 retailers 
were registered as members of the National 
League of Publication Retailers" Unions, and 
of these 1049 were also members of the Tokyo 
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Union. According to Mr. Shoichi Mizutani, 
executive chief of the League, it would be rea. 
sonable to estimate the total number of re- 
tailers in Japan at about 15,000, because prob- 
ably there are about the same number out- 
side as in the League. His guess is that there 
are approximately 800 non-member retailers 
in the Tokyo area. 

How prosperous they are it is difficult to 
tell, but even the smallest seem to be crowded 
with customers much of the time. Some have 
vast book emporia which give the impression 
of stocking every title in print. Many, espe- 
cially in the past few years, have enlisted 
architects and decorators to make their stores , 
smartly attractive. In a block-long under- 
ground arcade in downtown Tokyo, close to 
many theaters and the offices of major news- 
papers, one side is lined with books, facing 
on the opposite side a row of small restau- 
rants, coffee shops and bars. 

The second-hand bookstores are concen- 
trated at the Jimbocho intersection of Tokyo's 
Kanda area. Here are almost fifty of them 
along one side of two blocks. In the whole of 
“Kanda Town," with many universities and 
other schools, there are slightly over one 
hundred. According to a statistical survey 
made by Mr. Yukio Yasojima, Executive Chief 
of the National League of Second-hand Book- 
store Cooperative Unions, there were more 
than 1500 second-hand bookstores in Tokyo in 
1943. Because of war damage and the eco- 
nomic situation following the war, the number 
decreased until it reached, three or four years 
ago, the same total as that of the present time 
—a little more than 800. Of these, he says, al- 
most a quarter are concurrently handling cur- 
rent publications, and about a fifth operate 
rental bookstores. He estimates that there are 
about 2800 second-hand bookstores through- 
out the country. These are specifically licensed 
to buy second-hand books from the public. 
They exchange what they buy with one an- 
other and in this way enrich or specialize their 
holdings for sale to the public. Most of them 
stock popular, general, and basic books, but 
some specialize in subject fields or in rare 
books. | 

Most Japanese publishers do not reprint or 
bring out a revised edition of a title unless 
the demand for it is very heavy. Of course, 
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popular manual-type and best-seller books are 
kept in print, but other general books usually 
are allowed to go out of print quickly, even 
though good, simply because the sale of a new 
printing would be spread over many months, 
perhaps years. Publishers and wholesalers are 
not interested in stocking slow-moving titles. 
This creates an opportunity for second-hand 
dealers to meet the demand for such titles with 
used copies. 

Visitors to second-hand bookstores find in 
them some current titles at less than list prices, 
Although retailers of current books are bound 
by contract not to sell at less than list prices, 
the second-hand dealers are free to determine 
their own prices. 

There would seem to be no reliable data upon 
which to base even a guess as to the total 
number of rental bookstores in Japan, but in 
Tokyo, according to an estimate in a survey 
made last July by the Juvenile Section of the 
Metropolitan Police Bureau, there probably 
are about 3300 with about 1,900,000 volumes. 
Their holdings are popular novels and low- 
grade fiction for adults, and mostly vulgar fic- 
tion and comics with cruel, criminal implica- 
tions for children. It is estimated that they 
have a total of 1,200,000 patrons, of whom 
730,000 are children and young people. The 
survey points out that about a third of the 
loans for children are comics of low quality. 
The fee for borrowing such comics or fiction 





is usually 5 or 10 yen (about one and a third 
cents or a little more than two and two- 
thirds cents), and this attracts children very 
much. 

On a fine afternoon many children can be 
found crowded in front of the shelves or 
stands of children's books in any bookstore. 
About 65 per cent of the schools have li- 
braries, but generally they do not function to 
satisfy the reading needs of the children. As 
for public libraries, in the whole of Japan 
there are only 760, including branches, and in 
Tokyo only 48, and not all of them have chil- 
dren's collections. In the bookstores alone are 
books really accessible to children, and there 
the accessibility is veritably tremendous. As 
shopkeepers are tolerant, the children browse 
and read freely and lengthily. 

That many of the books are harmful is clear 
to anyone. Some mothers’ organizations and 
teachers’ groups have tried to eliminate such 
books, but the majority of parents apparently 
are still indifferent to the mental hazards to 
which their children are subjected by much of 
the literature attractively displayed in the 
stores. 

In this article the writer probably has used 
too many statistics in trying to describe the 
book trade in Japan. Though fully aware that 
statistics make for dull reading, he has done 
so to show that in Tokyo the forty-eight public 
libraries are surrounded by more than 5000 
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bookstores. Comparison of the services 
rendered by them would reveal much of inter- 
est to librarians. For example, the accessibil- 
ity of the bookstore is far greater than that of 
the library. Many libraries in Japan do not 
yet circulate materials freely for home use, 
but from the numerous rental bookstores 
books may be taken home easily and cheaply. 
though unfortunately the books are generally 
of poor quality. Out-of-print books which may 
not be available in a public library may be 
found and consulted in some of the second- 
hand bookstores. Most of the current popular 
books are displayed in stores in bright jackets 
which help to make them far more inviting as 
reading matter than the books found in a pub- 


lic library. Often a long line is waiting to enter 
the public library because the seating space has 
been exhausted. | 
In this situation may be discerned clues as 
to what is required for the Japanese public li- 
braries. One may conclude that our libraries 
have never properly served their public and 
thus have made possible the prosperity of the 
bookstores. On the other hand, some may ar- 
gue that the prosperous development of book- 
stores has hindered the development of public 
libraries. In any case, libraries cannot suc- 
cessfully compete with bookstores in Japan, 
unless they provide substantial professional 
services for those who use them. өөө 


BOOKS IN JAPAN AND IN THE U.S.A.—A COMPARISON 


DANIEL MELCHER, vice president and general 
manager of the R. R. Bowker Company, was 
asked to comment on Mr. Sawamoto's article. 


All returning travelers seem to agree: the 
bookstores in Tokyo are remarkable by U.S. 
standards. It is hard to prove this with figures. 
The New York area has 8000 outlets carrying 
paperbounds, and has 958 outlets listed in 
the American Booktrade Directory. On the 
Bowker mailing lists are 2431 book publishers, 
largely in New York, including some very, 
very small ones. They publish about 14,000 
books a year, including 11,000 new ones, and 
sell of these and their backlists perhaps a bil- 
lion volumes a year. Thirty-two publishers is- 
sue 38 per cent of the title output. 

Considering that Japan has a smaller popu- 
lation and a considerably smaller national in- 
come than the U.S.A., it seems most impressive 
that her publishers issue 14,000 new editions 
each year to our 11,000. It is conceivable that 
they count publications that we would not. 
such as government documents, but I have no 
evidence of this. 

The big differences between their book dis- 
tribution and ours seem to be, first, that they 
distribute almost entirely through wholesalers, 
and second, that they do not make much use 
of direct mail distribution, book clubs, etc. 
It may be interesting to note in passing that 
France, too, impresses the visitor by the num- 
ber of her bookstores and relies heavily on 
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wholesaling, and that Hachette distributes 
books on a returnable basis in accordance with 
what they think the outlet can use not what 
they actually order. On the other hand, both 
systems closely resemble the methods by which 
the lower-priced paperbounds and popular 
periodicals are distributed in the U.S.A. 

Tokyo's estimated 3300 rental bookstores 
certainly exceeds the number in New York or 
even in the entire U.S.A. Rentals (and inci- 
dentally library circulation) appeared to sag 
noticeably during the years when the paper- 
bound book industry was attaining its growth. 
It would seem reasonable to expect active 
renting in any situation where book prices 
were high in comparison to prevailing wage 
rates, or where library service was not yet ade- 
quate to meet reading needs. There is a not 
inconsiderable amount of trading of comic 
books in this country. 

It is interesting to hear that Japan has a 
problem with horror comics; the comic in- 
dustry in this country seems to have found at 
least a partial solution. I had occasion the 
other day to inquire about current output of 
comics in the U.S.A., and learned that sales at 
retail are currently about $50.000,000 a year. 
It would be my guess that we are spending 
about $200,000,000 a year on library service 
for children and young people, and that the 
value at retail prices of children's books going 
into either homes or libraries is about 


$100,000,000 a year. өөө 
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The dynamic new Science Series 
recommended for purchase under the 


‘National Defense Education Act of 1958 







For more THAN three years the Physical Science 
Study Committee, a group formed at M.I.T., has 
deen working оп a program of fundamental im- 
portance: to reshape the teaching of physics in 
secondary schools in the United States. A vital 
part of this project has been the commissioning of 
distinguished scientists to write books for readers 
of all ages which will explain the meaning — and 
the satisfactions — of their work in science. Ulti- 
mately, this Science Study Series will consist of 
more than seventy volumes. The first five of these 
titles are now available, and at least ten more will 
be published during 1960. 


‘Just published : 


THE NEUTRON STORY. Donald 7. Hughes, Brookhaven 
National Laboratory. An absorbing survey of the nature and 
the uses of the neutron in the atomic age. 39 drawings, index. 
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THE SCIENCE 
STUDY SERIES 


Published by Doubleday Anchor Books 


MAGNETS: The Education of a Physicist. Francis 
Bitter, М.2.7. A lively autobiography of a scientist’s delight 
in probing one of the richest fields in all physics. 27 draw- 
ings, index. 


SOAP BUBBLES AND THE FORCES WHICH MOLD 


THEM. Sir Charles Vernon Boys. A classic of science litera- 


ture, providing reading, instructive experiments, and many 
hours of pleasure. 69 drawings. 


ECHOES OF BATS AND MEN. Donald R. Griffin, Har- 
vard University. How bats, porpoises, beetles, electrical engi- 
neers, and blind men use echoes to navigate. 15 drawings. 


HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? Patrick M. Hurley, MJI.T. 
Provocative new theories on the origin and nature of the 
earth, with emphasis on recent findings on the earth’s 
interior radio-activity. 27 drawings, 8 half-tones, index. 


W HILE the paperbound trade editions carry a 
list price of 95¢ each, we recommend that 
you purchase copies of the special hardbound edi- 
tions, prepared at the request of many librarians in 
anticipation of extensive circulation, at $1.10 net 
per copy, shipping charges prepaid. 
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the university 


of notre dame 


Home of "The Fighting Irish,” Notre Dame is one of 
the nation's leading universities. Founded in 1842 by 
a group of French missionaries, Notre Dame today has 
6,000 students, 483 faculty members, and 68 buildings 
on its vast 1100 acre campus. The famous "golden 
dome" atop the Administration Building is recognized 
as the symbol of one of America's great educational 
institutions. Notre Dame has recently launched a 
$66,600,000 “program for the future" to "further the 
University’s academic excellence.” Part of this pro- 
gram is the future expansion of the university library 
facilities. 

In its Library, Notre Dame has always insisted on the 
highest quality equipment. That's why Globe-Wernicke 
desks, bookshelves, study carrels, and other associated 
library equipment have been chosen. 
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If you're considering а 
new library, or expand- 
ing or modernizing an 
existing one, consult 
Globe -Wernicke's free 
Library Planning Staff 
for personal service. 


Write today for com- 
plete information, 
Dept. Q-11 
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tive program for membership promotion. 
Every member committed himself to more 
work in the immediate future on particular 
phases of the program. Most significantly, at 
every point the committee assumed without 
any question whatever that those who have 
already contributed most to the development 
of the ALA would be willing to work with 
them on membership promotion, an assump- 
tion that is sure to be borne out by the event. 
And it is worth mentioning that the members 
of the committee obviously enjoyed their 
work. 


— —————— a ———— 


CONTRACT SERVICE SCORES ANOTHER SUCCESS 


After 18 months of demonstration and a survey 
with recommendations, the Amador County 
(Calif.) Board of Supervisors voted to continue 
to contract for library service with the Stockton 
Public Library. Under the new arrangement, 
Amador County will continue to operate its own 
County Free Library, will have its own County 
Librarian and its own books, building and equip- 
ment, 

Contract services from Stockton will include 
ordering and processing of Amador books, re- 
quest service, free use of the Stockton Library's 
facilities by Amador County residents, and sup- 
plementary book service. In addition, there will 
be close contacts and cooperation between the 
two libraries in general, as the Amador County 
Librarian will continue to attend the Stockton- 
San Joaquin County book selection meetings. 

Says the California State Library: “This ar- 
rangement is, we believe, an illustration of what 
can be done by a small county (under 10,000 
population) or community to enrich its library 
service and reach toward standards in a truly 
progressive and forward-looking way. In so doing, 
the county has elected to preserve the identity 
and autonomy of the local library. It is thus an 
object lesson to those who wonder whether it is 
possible to preserve the many values of local 
pride and independence while enjoying the 
wider, resources and economies of a larger opera- 
tion. Here is proof that it can be done, on a 
partnership, businesslike basis, even though one 
of the libraries is considerably larger than the 
other." 
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A пеш boob on 


buman ri ghts today 






by Pulitizer Prize Winner 


RALPH 
McGILL 


Vows i 85, " 


uL. I. Fotos 
by PULITZER PRIZE | 
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A CHURCH, A SCHOOL 


T uis Book is a significant contribution 
by a courageous editor who has never 


hesitated to recognize a situation and 
take a firm stand. The daily columns se- 
lected to appear in this book are con- 
cerned with the major question of edu- 
cation and regard for the law of the 
land; issues which trouble the whole 
nation today. 


R ALPH MCGILL, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitulion since 1938, stands in the 
tradition of great newsmen and editors 
who have helped to shape the direction 
of a nation's thoughts and actions. 


Abingdon Press 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 


mmm ORDER NOW кшш 
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HEROES or AMERICA SERIES 


These outstanding fifty titles portray the common man of all our early American 





ANDY JACKSON by Polly Angell 

BACK OF BEYOND by George Franklin 

THE BELLS OF CARMEL by Edith Blackburn 
BIG BRIDGE TO BROOKLYN by Frances Browin 
THE BIG COUNTRY by Edward Herron 
CAPTIVE ISLAND by August Derleth 

CAPTURED WORDS by Frances Browin 

THE CHALLENGERS by Jo Lundy 

CHEROKEE STRIP by Aileen Fisher 

COONSKIN FOR A GENERAL by Alma B. Weber 
COUNTRY OF THE HAWK by August Derleth 
COWMAN’S KINGDOM by Edmund Collier 

DAY OF GLORY hy Philip Spencer 

DE SOTO: CHILD OF THE SUN hy Wm. Steele 
EMPIRE OF FUR by August Derleth 

THE FIGHTING QUAKER by Frank Latham 

A FLAG FOR LAFITTE by Frederick Lane 

FIRST ADMIRAL by Frederick Lane 

GRAY BONNETS by Slater Brown 

GRAY RIDERS by Manly Wellman 

THE GREATEST ADVENTURE by Frederick Lane 
GREEN GROWS THE PRAIRIE by Charlie Simon 
HOMESTEAD OF THE FREE by Aileen Fisher 
JED SMITH: TRAIL BLAZER by Frank B. Latham 
KING OF THE CLIPPERS by Edmund Collier 


forefathers as the real heroes, who with courage, vision and perserverance molded 
this great land of ours into the world's greatest. democracy. 

These high interest level and low vocabulary books are ideal for the slow reader 
as well as the advanced. 

Especially directed to children between the ages of 10-16, grades 4-10, these 
books make excellent supplementary reading for a broad curriculum area. 

Each is attractively bound in sturdy library bindings. Only $81.50 for fifty titles. 
$1.75 each if you order individual titles. 


LAND OF GRAY GOLD by August Derleth 

THE LAW OR THE GUN by Frank Latham 

LET THE MOON GO BY by Emma Sterne 
LITTLE GIANT OF SCHENECTADY by D. Markey 
LONG BLACK SCHOONER by Emma Sterne 
THE MAGNIFICENT MARINER by Frederick Lane 
MARK TWAIN by Blaise Lane 

MEDALS FOR MORSE by Jean Latham 

MEN OF FLIGHT by Charles Verrall 

ONE BIT OF LAND by Edith Blackburn 
OVER-MOUNTAIN BOY by Wm. Steele 

PASSAGE TO TEXAS by Iris Vinton 

PAT & THE IRON HORSE by Polly Angell 
PRINTER'S DEVIL hy Emma Sterne 

RETURN OF THE ALASKAN hy Edward Herron 
RIVER OF GOLD by Clifford Cheshire 

SONS OF THE BIG MUDDY hy Wilbur Granberg 
STORY OF ELI WHITNEY hy Jean Latham 
TIMBER! hy Aileen Fisher 

WAGON WHEELS hy Wm. Breyfogle 
WATCHTOWERS AND DRUMS hy Emma Sterne 
WHEAT WON'T WAIT hy Adele Nathan 
WILDCAT, THE SEMINOLE һу Electa Clark 
WINDS OF CHANGE hy Rhoda Wyngard 

WITH SWORD AND PEN hy Bradford Smith 


SEND ORDERS OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO: 





AMERICAN PUBLISHERS C 


1024 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago 7, Illinois 






ORPORATION 
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NEW for ADDED PROTECTION and EFFICIENT 
SAFE HANDLING of RECORDS... 


А lasti- Kleen’ RECORD and SLEEVE HOLDER 































The container in 
which your record 
ispurchased bears 
all essential data 
your borrower will 
need. Convert all 
information, plus 
colorful covers, 
easily and quickly. 


Separate the 
two sides and 
slide one into 
each side of the 
Plasti-Kleer 
Record and 
Sleeve Holder. 


Insert record into 
envelope where it 
is held securely— 
opening at bind- 
ing edge prevents 
slipping out. The 
converted pack- 
age is now ready 
for a long life of 
borrowing and 
Shelf display. 


no Dant 


: INDUSTRIES 


e Convert original record con- 
tainers into sleeved albums. 


e Protect records and increase 
borrowing efficiency and use. 


Eliminate | hand-pasting. Simply 
and swiftly convert the original container 
itself into a sleeved record holder. The 
attractive cover design becomes part of 
the converted album, protected by its 
sparkling jacket of M ylar* plastic. Save 
time, money and increase the life of 
your records. 


Lj also plasti-kleer phono-jacket 
cover with exclusive catalog tab 


Many librarians like another ex- 
tremely simple method of preserving the 
original record envelope with all its data 
and pictorial titling. Merely insert the 
entire envelope into Plasti-Kleer Phono- 
Jacket Cover. Perfect protection and— 
an exclusive feature—a tab extension. An 
index strip with library cataloging of the 
record is easily slipped into the tab 
extension, aiding shelf-searchers. 


* Mylar Polyester Film ... Reg'd Trade Mark 
... Е. I. duPont deNemours €3 Co. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION, 





Р. О. BOX 1120, 56 EARL ST., NEWARK, N.J. e 1888 SO. SEPULVEDA BLVD., LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 
BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LTD., 909 PAPE AVE., TORONTO 6, ONTARIO 
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Get these 3 new Science Career hooks 


M for your Juvenile Department 









Order these thrilling Juvenile 
"BOOKS OF AUTHORITY” from - 


POPULAR MECHANICS | 


Here are three new books in the Popular Mechanics "There's Ad- - 
venture in Science Careers" series, destined to enjoy the same high 

degree of circulation as their 6 predecessors. Librarians, educators 

and parents have high regard for these remarkable books. Excitingly 

narrated yet authoritatively factual in describing careers in science. i 


3 New Career-Building "There's Adventure" 
Books for hoys, 11 to 17 — available now 


Young Sam and Randy Morrow are on the go again, exploring more 
thrilling career opportunities. In their 3 new books—available now 
—their exciting adventures carry them through the stratosphere at 
supersonic speeds (in There's Adventure in Jet Aircraft) ... 
underground (in There's Adventure in Geology) . . . and beneath 
the ocean (in There's Adventure in Marine Science). Each ad- 
venture is narrated in exciting fiction style, yet is authentic in 
every detail. Young readers learn the requirements and the 
scope of each of these career-fields in the most entertaining way 
imaginable. These 3 new books proudly take their place in 
the fast-circulating "There's Adventure" career-building series. 
Order yours now! 


Other "There's Adventure" Series 
Books Now Published: 

x Chemistry ж Rockets 

x Electronics * Meteorology 

x Atomic Energy x Civil Engineering 
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МЕ. WIZARD....seldom sits on Juvenile shelves... 
almost always in circulation... still in great demand 


No doubt you already have one or more copies of this cap- 


tivating book, "Mr. Wizard's Science Secrets." More than 
130,000 copies have been sold. But perhaps you need an- 
other one or two copies to keep up with the demand for 
this ever-popular book of home sc entific experiments for — 
bovs and girls, written by Don Herbert, famed "Mr. Wiz- 


ard” of TV. Check your records, see if you need more copies, 


BOOKS OF Order through your jobber or direct from publisher: 


азим) > POPULAR MECHANICS 


AUTHORITY 
| 200 East Ontario Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 





& 
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DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER AWARD 


James E. Bryan, president, Public Library 
Association, has appointed a committee to assist 
the Book-of-the-Month Club in screening nomi- 
nations for the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award, 
to be awarded annually for at least four years 
beginning in 1960. The committee consists of 
Mrs. Jane B. Hobson, executive secretary, Ver- 
mont Free Library Commission, chairman; Mrs. 
Alma S. Jacobs, librarian, Great Falls (Mon- 
tana) Public Library; and Joe H. Templeton, 
director, Mobile (Alabama) Public Library. The 
first “award was made during National Library 
Week, 1959, to the Martha Canfield Memorial 
Free Library, Arlington, Vermont, where Mrs. 
Fisher made her home. 

When the first award was announced, the 
Book-of-the-Month Club said: *In discussing how 
we might set up a lasting memorial to this be- 
loved friend and associate, we felt that it would 
be most representative if it could take the form, 
in some way, of books. Accordingly, it has been 
decided that an annual Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Library Award will be made . . . to libraries in 
small communities, where it is usually not easy 
to raise money to equip a library properly." 

Each award will be books requested by the 
winning library, to the value of $5000. The li- 
brary may choose to take books to a lesser value 
and devote part of the award to having them 
processed either commercially or in a state pro- 
cessing center. It is also possible for the library 
to spread the award over a three-year period 
rather than to receive the full number of books 
within the year the award is given. 

The BOMC has asked the heads of state li- 
brary extension agencies to submit not more than 
two award nominations from their states. The 
nominations will be studied by the PLA com- 
mittee, meeting in New York City on December 
7-8. A group of about ten will be recommended 
to the BOMC for first consideration in making 
the award. The Club will make the final selec- 
tion “апа notify the winner. The award will be 
presented during National Library Week, 1960. 

Quoting further from the announcement: 
"There is nothing her friends at the Book-of-the- 
Month Club could do, we feel sure, that would 


have pleased Dorothy Canfield Fisher more than 
this expression of their devotion to her. This sort 
of thing would have delighted her inmost being, 
just the doing of it, unconnected with her name 
or any other; but there is no possible name such 
awards could be more fittingly associated with 
than that of Dorothy Canfield Fisher." 

The Public Library Association is happy to 
have been asked to assist in the generous award 


of the Club. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


The division has applied for membership in 
the National Council on Children and Youth, an 
organization of nationwide associations con- 
cerned with the problems of youth which is 
assisting in the planning of the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, scheduled for 
March 27-April 2, 1960. Membership in the 
Council will entitle PLA to send representatives 
to the White House Conference as well as to a 
series of planning meetings to be held in ad- 
vance. George Moreland, Director, Montgomery 
County (Maryland) Department of Libraries, 
has accepted appointment as the division repre- 
sentative. 





-~ STATE LIBRARIES | 


Library Services Act. What is the future of the 
Library Services Act beyond 1961, when the five- 
year program terminates? The ALA Council has 
voted to support extension of the Act until the 
$37.5 million originally called for has been 
appropriated. ALA’s Federal Relations Com- 
mittee meanwhile is studying what legislation is 
needed to carry out the vote of Council, as well 
as the overall aspects of federal aid for libraries. 

The American Association of State Libraries, 
whose members have been concerned with the 
actual administration of the program and who 
have first-hand knowledge of the tremendous 
benefits LSA has provided, are vitally concerned 
with its future. They are also well fitted to point 
out the strengths and weaknesses of the present 
law and to suggest revisions which, incorporated 
in a new Act, would enable the states to carry 
out better the original intent of ALA in sponsor- 
ing it. With the approval of the chairman of the 
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Federal Relations Committee, the division has 
appointed a committee to revise the text of the 
Act and make recommendations as to its im-' 
provement and future status. Irving Verschoor, 
New York State Library extension director, is 
chairman of the committee. Other members are 
Hannis Smith, director, Library Division, Minne- 
sota State Department of Education; Mrs. Lura 
G. Currier, director, Mississippi State Library 
Commission, and Eloise Ebert, Oregon State Li- 
brarian. The committee is busy obtaining the 
viewpoints of all state agencies on their experi- 
ence with the law and its accomplishments and 
on what its future should be. 

The Assembly of State Librarians sponsored 
by the Library of Congress in 1958 was so well 
received that a second one is planned for 1960. . 
L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, has 
graciously offered the facilities of the Library. 
Ralph Hudson, Oklahoma State Librarian, will 
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Demco Catalog Card stock 1s made 
from 100% cotton fiber to provide 
an excellent typing surface and 
superior erasing qualities. All cut- 
ting of cards is done in Demco's own 
plant under perfect atmospheric con- 
trol...all cards are uniform in size gestions, lists of audio-visual aids, 
for perfect fitting into catalog draw- maps and line drawings, and a 
ers...holes in cards are drill punched 
for smooth edges and perfect align- А 
ment. Yes, for the best... be sure to $2.95 
buy Demco Catalog Cards. 


Write for Samples and Prices A R i k G р 0 N p R E $ $ 


! ИСО Nashville 2, Tennessee 
D. in Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


In Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 


The International Lesson An- 
nual for 1960 offers the best in 
scholarly interpretation to every 
student and teacher of the Inter- 







national Sunday School Lessons. 
Also included are teaching sug- 


subject index. 





Madison 1, Wis. • New Haven 2, Gonn. 
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serve as chairman of ап ad hoc committee for 
* ASL to plan the program. 

Grants-in-Aid. Library Trends will devote one 
of its 1960 issues to a study and evaluation of 
state grants-in-aid to public libraries, either in 
money or services. S. Janice Kee, past president 
of ASL, will edit the issue, which should be a 
real help to all trying to plan the best use of 
state funds and services. 

National Council on Children and Youth. ASL 
has requested membership in the National Coun- 
cil on Children and Youth, which is contributing 
much to the planning of the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth. Helen M. 
Clark, director, Library Extension Division, 
Maryland State Department of Education, will 
represent the division at meetings of the National 
Council. 





THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
CHILDREN AND YOUTH, 1960 


Tue Aputt Services Division continues to play 
a part in the preparations for the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, March 27- 
April 2, 1960. It is one of several divisions of 
ALA which were invited to join the Council of 
National Organizations on Children and Youth. 
The purpose of this council is to provide for inte- 
gration of the special activities of national organi- 
zations in relation to this conference. 

Two representatives of ASD will attend meet- 
ings of the council, and the conference itself: 
Madeline Evers, Prince George’s County Library, 
Hyattsville, Maryland, and Nettie Taylor, Library 
Extension Division, Maryland State Department 
of Education, Baltimore. Miss Taylor also is 
chairman of a special committee to assist the 
staff of the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth in preparing bibliographies for use by 
conferees and the general public in advance of 
the Conference. 

The Conference headquarters staff has drafted 
a brochure describing the ways in which the local 
library can help community organizations and 
the community at large to participate in the 
conference. This is being distributed to state ex- 
tension agencies, and will also be available from 
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there is in Magazine 


BINDING! 
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Do you know—there are over 
700 popular magazine titles that 
can be bound in CRITERION! 
Consider this:— 


(Al—Fine high-quality Binding 
made possible through standard 
operations and procedures. 


(BJ—ONE SET PRICE regardless 
of size and no extras of any kind. 


(C).—Many of the Nations lead- 
ing Libraries are now using CRI- 
TERION and realizing substantial 
and worthwhile SAVINGS. 


Write for factual Data and 
HNM Address book. 


HERTZBERG - NEW METHOD, Inc. 


Vandalia Road, Jacksonville, 111. 


Serving libraries for 


over 150 yearsl 
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conference headquarters, 330 Independence Ауе., 
S.W., Washington 25, D.C. Librarians are urged 
to contact their state agencies and the confer- 
ence headquarters for information and materials. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AGING, 1961 


The development of state committees, training 
of leaders, and followup on the ASD Institute 
on Library Service to an Aging Population are 
all going on in preparation for the White House 
Conference on Aging, January 9-12, 1961. 

State library extension agencies and state li- 
brary associations were asked in advance of the 
institute to name official representatives who 
would attend. These people are now serving as 
liaison when ever ALA is asked to suggest dele- 
gates for regional and state meetings, not only in 
preparation for the Conference on Aging, but 
also in instances like the regional hearings on 
the problems of aging being held by Senator 
McNamara's subcommittee. 

Muriel Fuller, Michigan State Library, and 
Mrs. Irene M. Strieby, Lilly Research Labora- 
tories, Indianapolis, represented ALA at the 
Leadership Training Institute conducted by the 
Special Staff on Aging of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, held at Ann 


DEWEY 


Decimal Classification 
and 
Relative Index 


8th Abridged Edition 
June 1959 


An abridgment of Edition 16 published in 
October 1958. АП classes expanded consistently 
and extensively annotated. Special attention to 
school needs. 


3 Summaries. Form division and divide like 
schedules—2,097, Tables entries—18,000—In- 
dex entries—495 pages. 


$6.50 postpaid in U.S.A. 


Published and sold by 


Forest Press, Inc. 
Lake Placid Club, Essex Co., N. Y. 
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Arbor June 24-26. This three-day workshop was 
designed for individuals having local, state, and 
national leadership responsibility for activities 
leading up to the White House Conference on 
Aging. Their reports and materials related to the 
conference are on file at ALA headquarters. 


Many requests have been received for the 
proceedings of the ASD Institute. These will be 
published as an issue of the Public Library 
Reporter some time in the new year. 


LIBRARY SERVICE TO LABOR GROUPS 


The work of the Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor Groups has been aided from 
time to time by grants from the AFL-CIO. Re- 
cently, Mrs. Dorothy K. Oko, chairman of the 
committee, received $300 as a renewal of this 
grant, with a cordial letter of commendation for ' 
the work of the committee. 

Library Service to Labor, the Joint Commit- 
tee's newletter, included in Volume 11 only two 
issues, Winter 1958-59, and Spring 1959. Plans 
for publication in 1959-60 call for issues in Sep- 
tember, November, January and April. The 
newsletter is sent to all who ask to be placed on 
the mailing list. 


In Answer to Your 


е f 
pa г) 95 
+ ° E ч 


Let our Silent-Salesman-Sample 
MAGAFILE prove to you that it is 
the answer to your S.O.S. cry for a 
practical and economical method of 
filing UNBOUND MAGAZINES 
and PAMPHLETS. 


A free sample MAGAFILE—with 
complete description and price list— 
will be sent upon request. It must sell 
itself—no salesman follow-up. See, 
Try and Prove to your own satisfac- 
tion with no obligation. Drop us a 
card today. Our S. S. S. will be sent 
by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE COMPANY 


Р.О. Box 3121 * St. Lovis 5, Mo. 
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_ New... 


PAPERBACK REINFORCING 
METHOD 


Now you can get greater 












circulation from 
paperback editions 
by enhancing 

their appearance 

and reinforcing them 
to withstand 
the wear and 
tear of many 


library circulations. 






BRO-DART STAPLE-REINFORCER 


This new stapling mechanism holds covers, signatures and pages intact through 
hardest use, Specially designed, the staple-reinforcer takes paperbacks up to 174" thick, 
yet operates with just slight pressure. 


PLASTI-KLEER MYLAR* REINFORCING TAPE 


Durable, tear-resistant tape made from Mylar Polyester Film, is used on the spine 
of the paperback, before stapling, to prevent the staples from working their way through 
the covers. The tape will not dry out, discolor or shrink and is completely 


transparent so that imprint on spine can be easily seen. 


PLASTI-KLEER? UNIVERSAL COVERS 


Universal Covers provide a sparkling showcase for paperback covers while they 
protect against curl, dog-earing-and damage from liquids and perspiration. Tough, 
transparent Plasti-Kleer Mylar Polyester Film is glued to a sturdy bristol backing and 
reinforced on three sides with abrasion-resistant fibre tape. The resulting bright, 
attractive, "always-new" look is appealing to borrowers and increases circulation. 
Supplied in two pieces to take any thickness of book, the Universal Covers are joined 


at the spine with the new Mylar Reinforcing Tape. 


WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION and PRICES 
4 Department L93 
Ito 


P. О. Box 1120, 56 Earl St., Newark 5, М, J. 
INDUSTRIES 1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
*M : IN CANADA: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited 
ylar Palyester Film, reg'd trade mark: 1 
E. I. DuPont DeNemours & Co. 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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DIRTY WORDS 


CAUSE — 
= чаа |! 


| ШХ 
Sr 


zia. acest filmi il 


AVOID TROUBLE! 


In Stockrooms, Libraries, Offices, 
Factories, Laboratories. On Boxes, 
Shelves, Bins, Trays, keep labels 
sparkling clean in crystal-clear 





















The seamless, transparent, plastic, 
self adhesive Label Holder keeps 
labels clean indefinitely. Sticks 
securely with a gentle touch. 


5 FACE WIDTHS 
A”, Vo", 34", 1", 2" 
6" STANDARD LENGTH 


Easily cut to smaller sizes. 
Lengths to 36" if desired. 


7 TRANSPARENT COLORS & CLEAR 


Get a FREE SAMPLE. You'll think of 
a dozen uses for HOL-DEX! Ask your 
stationer or supplier or write for 
folder and sample. 


CEL-U-DEX CORPORATION 
New Windsor, Newburgh, N. Y. 
тазара CSS IS 157. EE HOG OER ID BST Vile Reis sa tia 7 ИС 


LIBRARIANS PLEASE NOTE?! 


Neat, legible, conveniently 
changed, labels in Hol-Dex earn a 
place on your library's shelves! 


SEDER ALT LEI анс LY EEL 


PLASTIC BINDERS 


protect your 


magazines for only 


pennies a year 


From librarians come reports 
of Marador Plastic Binders in 
constant service as long as 10 
years ... Still attractive, still 
serviceable for all their hard 
use. Economy is only one of 
the important reasons for 
having Marador Plastic 
Binders in your magazine 
reading room. Write for our 
free brochure — Marador 
Plastic Binders, 1722 Glendale 
Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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Hamilton . . . single source 
for complete library stacks 








COMPO stack’s exclusive 
drawer-type sliding shelves 

let you place books on three 
sides — actually doubles your 
present book capacity. Fully 
loaded shelves slide forward 
easily, noiselessly on nylon ball 
bearing rollers. Compactness of 
COMPO stacks reduces travel 
to and from shelves — cuts 
down servicing time. 


Hamilton offers a complete line of 
bracket type and continuous up- 
right library stacks, study carrels, 
newspaper and magazine racks 
plus special custom built units. 
Write today for free planning 
assistance. 











world leader in professional and scientific equipment 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
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Guide to Art 
Reference Books 


BY Mary W. CHAMBERLIN 
Librarian, Fine Arts Library 
Columbia University 


ww 


An introduction 

to the literature of art 
and a reference tool 

for librarians, 

library school students, 
art students and scholars 


American Library Association 


a 


THIS UNIQUE GUIDE for librarians, art stu- 
dents, and scholars, is the first scholarly and 
systematic organization and evaluation of art 
literature available in English—a companion 
volume to Winchell’s Guide to Reference 
Books that extends and supplements that well 
known and standard work. 


The 2500 titles included were selected for 
their significance for reference and research 


and are fully annotated with scope, limita- . 


tions, contents, and bibliographies noted. They 
range from the earliest books on art to the 
most recent and from handbooks and refer- 
ence books available in most libraries and to 
many individuals to the great encyclopedias, 
corpus works, and rare sources. ° 


Chapters covering general works—bibli- 
ographies, indexes, directories, dictionaries, 
encyclopedias—are followed by subject chap- 
ters—architecture, sculpture, drawings, paint- 
ings, prints and engravings and applied arts. 
Bibliographies, indexes, dictionaries, etc. on a 
particular subject are included in the subject 
chapter. A basic annotated list of 250 periodi- 
cals, a list of 100 series, and a detailed subject, 
title, and author index complete the text. 


A special appendix lists the main art li- 
braries in the United States and Europe giving 
for each sufficient information about purpose, 
collection, and size to show where research 
may best be done. 


432 pages : Cloth : $10.00 


50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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FOR SALE 


IRREGULAR SERIALS is one of our specialties. 
Foreign books and periodicals current and out-of-print. 
Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 
LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. 
In use by rare book departments of many great li- 
кале. Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, 
ass. 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES, Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere, Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St, New York 3. 


OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all Н. 
brary indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 


DL сртот. Denster Company, 303 4th Ave., New 
ork 10, 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero's Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other trans- 
lation. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irv- 
ing Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

MAGAZINES. 10,000, mostly popular titles. Dates 
to 1909. 5¢ to 25¢ plus shipping cost. Send want lists. 
Iola Free Public Library, Iola, Kan. 


POSITIONS OPEN Iudei audeo 


NEW ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE 
AWARD DIRECTORIES. 1000’s of current awards 
for librarians and educators. Stipends $200-$10,000. 
Regular price $3. Mention this ad with $2 for Vol. III. 
Vol. II $3. Vol. 1 $3 (No duplications). All 3 Vols, $7. 
LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, etc. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. No 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications, school 
and library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly, $5.00. Crusade, Dept. AL, Box 99, 
Station G, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 

OPPORTUNITIES for librarians appear regularly 
in Library Placement Exchange, a magazine devoted 
exclusively to library job information, Each $3.00 
subscription entitles a librarian to one free Position 
Wanted listing. Blind ads $1.00 extra. 24 issues ; 
nationwide coverage of jobs open. Write: LPE, Dept. 
1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 







WATTS 


2 à; 
between Publisher 
and Librarian 





Three 
librarian- 
authors 


of outstanding mew 
books on the superb 
Watts list for Fall 


CLARENCE R. GRAHAM, 
Public library 
The FIRST BOOK of PUBLIC LIBRARIES illus- 
trated with photographs. From “how to find a 
book” to “do you want to be a librarian ??—1п{го- 
ducing boys and girls to a lifetime of library bene- 
fit. 1% x 8%. Guaranteed Library Binding. 
Grades 2-4, $1.95, 


MARGARET MARTIGNONI of the Dept. of Library 
Science, Catholic Univ. of America (Ed) 
Every Child’s Story Book with 880 pictures by 
Gioia Fiammenghi, A horn of plenty of the best 
reading for boys and girls, stories and verse. 7% 
x 10. Cloth. Grades 2-5, $3.95. 
Winner, Franklin Watts $3500 Fiction Award 
GENE INYART, Chief of the Extension Dept., Public 
Library, District of Columbia 
Tent Under the Spider Tree with pictures by Carol 
Beech. Unanimous choice of the Award judges—a 
gay, uniquely original story of three girls on а 
camp-out, 5% x 8%. Cloth. Grades 4-6. $2.95. 


Ed) FRANKLIN WATTS, Inc. 
n omm omm 
THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 

Any Book—Any Publisher 
Any Binding 





Director, Louisville Free 


A million books in Adult and Juvenile 
Publishers’ Editions 


300,000 books in Huntting Quality 
Buckram Binding. 


Come visit our new 70,000 foot 
warehouse and office. 
Burnett Road and First Avenue 
(6 miles from Springfield) 


Chicopee Falls 
Massachusetts 
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east 
DIRECTOR. Village Library in Nassau County, Long 


Island, one-half hour from Penn Station. Salary range 
from $5880 to $7280; beginning salary dependent 
upon qualifications. State retirement, Social Security, 
Health plan and New York state certification. B-185. 

LEVITTOWN PUBLIC LIBRARY on Long Island, 
35 miles from New York City. Junior Librarian, $4640- 
$5720, head Audio-Visual division (new position) ; 
Senior Librarian 1, $5360-$6800, Head of Adult Serv- 
ices; Senior Librarian l, $5360-6800, specialize in 
work with young people. College and library school 
degrees required. Liberal vacation, sick leave, New 
York State Retirement System. Staff of 29, plus part- 
time. 37% hour-5 day week. Apply: Wm. Н. Keller, 
Director, Levittown Public Library, South Village 
Green, Levittown, Long Island, N.Y. Telephone: 
PErshing 1-0969. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN; will be 
assisted by full-time clerk. Individual book budget for 
each of 8 grade school libraries run by public library. 
Staff of 16 in department. Thirty-five miles from New 
York City, on Long Island Sound. Fine swimming. 
Audubon bird and flower sanctuary. Salary scale, 
pension, Social Security. Beginning salary for fifth 
year degree $4464, January 1960 increased to $4654. 
Write to Head Librarian, Greenwich Library, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

PRINCETON, (NJ.) PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 
two librarians: 1) Children’s Librarian (Senior Li- 
brarian grade) requiring degree in library science 
and specialization and experience in work with 
children. 2) Adult Circulation Librarian with some 
responsibility for work with young adults (Junior 
Librarian grade) requiring degree in library science. 
Four weeks vacation; state retirement plan; salary 
scale under revision. Princeton is an interesting 
community with unusual opportunities; center of 
research and educational institutions; located half- 
way between Philadelphia and New York. For in- 
formation write to Public Library, 158 Nassau St., 
Princeton, N.J. 

NEEDED-—A Librarian for the rapidly expanding 
program in Delaware where Library Services Act 
funds have just arrived! Challenging position hold- 
ing great variety: cataloging, reference, general 
assistance. Salary around $5000. Please apply to: 
Mrs. Virginia Messick, State Library Commission, 
Dover, Del. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT, N.H. STATE LI. 
BRARY. L.S. degree required. Duties include per- 
forming detailed reference for state departments and 
general reference for small town libraries having 
limited book collections; assisting in book selection. 
Social science background and knowledge of govern- 
ment documents useful but not required. 37% hour 
week, 8:30 a.m. to 5 р.м. Monday through Friday. 
15 working days vacation, 15 working ways sick 
leave. State retirement, hospitalization. Salary range 
$4876 to $5888. Starting salary depends on qualifica- 
tions. Position open October 15. Apply to Mrs. 
Mildred P. McKay, State Librarian, 20 Park St., 
Concord, N.H. 

ARCHITECTURE HEAD LIBRARIAN, School of 
Architecture, $5000, four increments to $6000. Usual 
college—staff benefits. Immediate appointment to vac- 
ancy caused by unpredicted physical disability of in- 
cumbent. Cost of interview, and moving expense as- 
sistance. Edward А. Chapman, Librarian, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, New York (Albany- 
Schenectady area). 
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ADVENTURE, FUN AND HARD WORK—on a 
brand new Bookmobile in the beautiful Saratoga- 
Lake George area. Salary $4560—$5280, 4 weeks vaca; 
tion, Social Security and retirement, Requirements: 
4 years college plus library school degree. Apply to 
Miss Florence Harshe, Director, Southern Adirondack 
Library System, 35 Bath Street, Ballston Spa, N.Y. 

SUMMER HEAT GET YOU? Like swimming, 
boating, fishing in summer? Concerts, plays, com- 
munity activities, excellent schools in winter? These 
can be yours as a Branch or Children’s Librarian in 
our 2-library system serving 20,000 people. We are 
small enough to know our patrons and provide varied 
experience with understanding supervision. We are 
big enough to give wide scope to ambition, imagina- 
tion, and creativity. Good Board, good salaries (based 
on experience) , usual fringe benefits. Apply: Director, 
Northport Public Library, Northport, Long Island, 
N 


kA 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN woman, $4888. Month va- 
cation, all benefits. Library degree. Robert G. New- 
man, Librarian, Public Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 

CATALOG LIBRARIAN for liberal arts college. 
5th year library degree required. Pleasant modern li- 
brary. Faculty status, TIAA pensions, Social Secur- 
ity. 2 summer months plus college vacations. Salary 
dependent on qualifications. Apply: Librarian, Lycom- 
ing College, Williamsport, Pa. ° 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN for small attractive li- 
brary in East Providence. College and Library Science 
Degree required. Thirty-five hour week. Four weeks 
vacation, sick leave. Write Miss Ruth Marvel, Sec- 
retary, Board of Trustees, Weaver Memorial Library, 
110 Waterman Avenue, East Providence, К.І. 
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FOUR POSITIONS, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 38% hour week, 1 month vacation, 
faculty status. 5th year library degree required and 
experience desired. Apply to Associate Director of 
Libraries. 1) Assistant Circulation Librarian to share 
in directing the work of a staff of 10 full-time and 
28 student and part-time assistants, with emphasis 
upon use of the facilities by graduate students and 
faculty. Salary $5200. 2) Reference Assistant to as- 
sume responsibility for interlibrary loans. Salary 
$5150. 3) Acquisitions Assistant for searching of 
book and serial orders. Salary $4600. 4) Circulation 
Assistant to supervise reserve book section and to 
assist in general circulation duties. Salary $4600. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for one of Florida’s most 
beautiful, new air-conditioned libraries in fastest 
growing community on East Coast. Library degree 
plus experience. Beginning salary $5200. Write Mrs. 
W. S. Fenner, Sec., Library Board, Midway Colony, 
Melbourne, Fla. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Small liberal arts col- 
lege. Grad. L.S. degree, experience desired. Social Se- 
curity, Blue Cross and Shield, faculty status. Salary 
range 500. Write: Harry Straley, Dean, Mor- 
ris Harvey College, Charleston, W.Va. 

T.O.M.A.C.? (Thinking of making a change?) 
Please consider rapidly developing opportunities at 
the Kanawha County Public Library in Charleston, 
West Virginia. State’s capital offers big city atmos- 
phere in pleasant West Virginia (Montani Semper 
Liberi) surroundings, Positions open, Librarian As- 
sistant (Circulation) and Librarian Assistant (Chil- 
dren’s). Minimax salary $4350-$4950. Retirement in- 
addition to Social Security. Sick leave and annual va- 
cation. Interested? Contact Director. 
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FIRST ASSISTANT, Children's Department, Be 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi- 
ence and background. Art, Music and Drama Assist- 
ant. Beginning salary up to $5950 depending upon 
experience and backgorund. To assume primary re- 
sponsibility for the music and record collection. All 
positions require an L.S. degree. Credit military ex- 
perience. Annual increments. Allowance for addi- 
tional graduate level training. 4 weeks vacation. 5- 
day week, sick leave, Social Security and good re- 
tirement plan. New air-conditioned library as part 
of new educational.cultural center. Apply: Person- 
nel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 
PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT in charge of chil- 
dren's room. Assistant to supervisor of children's work 
to assume responsibility for active children's depart- 
ment in attractively modernized older library in 
pleasant, progressive city of 55,000 population. Salary 
$3400-$4400 beginning depends on training and 
experience. Four weeks vacation, Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, excellent retirement system, other benefits. 
Mew position offers professional opportunities for 
young person with ideas and initiative. Inquire the 


Librarian, Mansfield Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 


KALAMAZOO LIBRARY SYSTEM 


1. Chfidren’s Librarian, Branch. Initial salary $4300- 
$5300 depending upon training and experience. Thirty- 
eight hour-five day week, month vacation, sick leave 
cumulative to eighty days. Graduation from accredited 
library school required. 

2. School Librarians, Senior High School and Junior 
High School. Initial salary $4300-$5300. Library de- 
gree and teaching certificate required. Apply: Direc- 
tor, Kalamazoo (Michigan) Public Library. 

POPULAR LIBRARY HEAD. Salary $5920 (4 
steps to $6760). New scale January 1—$6220-$7060. 
9th year degree plus 3 years experience in public 
library or equivalent experience. Selection of adult 
fiction and popular non-fiction, films and records as 
allied to program planning and adult education ac- 
tivities (8 Great Books groups). Liberal benefits 
include 20 days vacation, 9 paid holidays, 12 days 
sick leave cumulative to 60 days in 5 years. Apply: 
Miss Alta Parks, Assistant Director, Gary Public 
Library, Gary, Ind. 

CATALOGER for the Grace A. Dow Memorial Li- 
brary. Salary $5720 to $6520 in 3.year range. In- 
cumbent leaving to be married. Ideal working con- 
ditions in beautiful, air-conditioned, modern build- 
ing, described in LJ 12-1.55. City offers unusual 
cultural and recreational opportunities. This is a 
division head position, open to man or woman with 
appropriate background. Requires fifth year L.S. 
degree, or an equivalent combination of education 
and experience. Vacation, sick leave, group insurance, 
Social Security and retirement benefits. For addi- 
tional information and application forms, write Mrs. 
Lois S. Borden, Personnel Examiner, City Hall, 
Midland, Mich. 

THREE POSITIONS. County Library serving 15 
branches, 2 hospitals, 165 schools. Assistant Director. 
Prefer branch or reference experience. $5122-$6214, 
in five steps. School Service Department Head, to 
supervise bookmobile service and render consultant 
help to teachers $4650-$5616, in five steps. Branch 
Librarian. Combination branch and headquarters 
work. $4446-$4654. Bachelor's and L.S. degrees re- 
quired. Social Security, paid hospitalization, vaca- 
tion and sick leave. Apply Director, Kent County Li- 


brary, 740 Fuller, N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for county 
library bookmobile. No experience required. Responsi- 
ble for carrying out children's reading guidance, book 
selection, and work with schools. Library degree re- 
quired. Salary $4500. 4 weeks' vacation, Social Se- 
curity, sick leave. Congenial staff. Write: Louis Seidl, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Library Board, Court House, 
Menominee, Mich. 

CHIEF, EXTENSION SERVICES Beginning sal- 
ary up to $7185 with ten years experience. Annual 
increments to $8705. To supervise a Branch Depart- 
ment of 6 school-housed branches and a downtown 
branch, a School Service Department providing serv- 
ice to over 40 elementary schools and Hospital Service 
to 4 hospitals. First Assistant, Children's Department. 
Beginning salary up to $6405 depending upon expe- 
rience and background. Art, Music and Drama Assist- 
ant. 

Beginning salary up to $5950 depending upon ex- 
perience and background. Good background in art 
highly desirable. General Reading Assistant. Begin- 
ning salary up to $5950 depending upon experience 
and background. To assume primary responsibility 
for fiction collection. All positions require an L.S. 
degree. Credit for military experience. Annual incre- 
ments. Allowance for additional graduate level train- 
ing. 4 weeks vacation. 5-day week, sick leave, Social 
Security, and good retirement plan. New air-con- 
ditioned library as part of a new educational and cul- 
tural center. Apply: Personnel Office, Flint Public 
Library, Flint, Mich. 

FOUR PROFESSIONAL OPENINGS in large mid- 
western state university library. Assistant order Li- 
brarian: $5100; Assistant Reference Librarian (two 
positions) : $5000; Serials Cataloger: $6000. Fifth year 
degree in librarianship required. Faculty status, one 
month's vacation, TIAA after three years’ service, 
Social Security. Life and medical insurance plans. Col- 
lection of half-million volumes, heavy in science. en- 
gineering and agriculture. Staff of 120 (30 profes. 
sionals). Excellent facilities. Apply to John E. Mo- 
riarty, Director, Purdue University Libraries, Laf- 
ayette, Indiana. Please give résumé of education and 
experience, and send small pass-port-type photograph. 

CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. Opportunity to con- 
tinue and develop active program for public library 
in attractive residential Chicago suburb. L.S. degree 
and some experience desirable. Usual benefits, Salary 
around $4800. Write Miss Rebecca M. Ditto, Librar- 
ian. La Grange, Illinois, Public Library. 

LIBRARIAN WANTED for City of Livonia Public 
Library. Librarian IV—Coordinator of library serv- 
ices. $6500 per annum. Age limit—up to 45. Must 
have 5th year degree from accredited library school. 
Librarian 111—$5700 per annum. Age limit—25 thru 
45. Must have graduated from an accredited library 
school with a minimum of two (2) years actual ad- 
ministrative experience. Librarian 1—$4200 per an- 
num. Age limit—21 thru 45. Graduation desirable 
from accredited library school. Applications being ac- 
cepted until December 4th. Applicants must conform 
to residence requirements. For application and further 
information contact City of Livonia. Civil Service 
Commission, 32912 Five Mile, Livonia Michigan, 
GArfield 1-2000. 


southwest 


2 LIBRARIANS NEEDED Jan. Ist. Head of Refer- 
ence and Head of Adult Services. Building program 
in planning stage. Top professional challenge in a li- 
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brary that does not stand still. Salary begins at $4800. 
Library School degree required. Apply: Jerome Cush- 
man, Public Library, Salina, Kan. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT with initiative 
and energy for expanding public library in beautiful 
new building. Opportunity for rounded supervisory 
experience in several departments, including adult 
reference, and development of a teen-age program. 
Salary $4878-$5484. Degree required. Apply to Li- 
brarian, La Retama Public Library, in the colorful 
gulf coast city of Corpus Christi, Tex. 


pacific northwest 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent po- 
sition, could lead to position of head librarian. Capi- 
tal city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent 
hunting and fishing. College and library school grad- 
uate required. Prefer experience. Would be directly 
responsible to library board. Write Mrs. John Wil- 
lard, Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

WANTED: REFERENCE LIBRARIAN with a de- 
gree from an accredited library school and some ex- 
perience. Interesting work, good book collection. 
Salary open, One month’s vacation, hospitalization, 
retirement, and Social Security. Librarian, Parmly 
Billings Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

EXTENSION LIBRARIAN. Salary up to $6000 
depending on qualifications, 30 days leave, ample sick 
leave, retirement plan, excellent climate. Write to 
Eugene D. Hart, State Librarian, 615 Fulton St., 
Boise, Idaho. 

WANTED: CIRCULATION LIBRARIAN with 
promotional ability. Some experience needed. Good 
book collection and cooperative community. Salary 
open, one month's vacation, hospitalization, retire- 
ment, Social Security. Librarian, Parmly Billings 
Memorial Library, Billings, Mont. 

HEAD REGIONAL LIBRARY located center 
beautiful Washington State, bordering Cascade Mts. 
and Columbia River. Brand new $600,000 central 
library. System, including bookmobile, 12 branches, 
cooperating with 5 county Services Act demonstration 
(see Sept. ALA Bull.) Bookstock 93,000; '59 budget 
$84,000. Salary $6000-$7200, starting salary dependent 
on experience. Apply Boyden Brooks, North Central 
Regional Library, 310 Douglas St., Wenatchee, Wash. 

ASSISTANT, REFERENCE AND ADULT SERV- 
ICES. To assist Chief of Reference in filling requests 
from 24 community libraries and 3 bookmobiles. Part 
time reference work with public in new Chelan 
County-Wenatchee Library. Help in book selection, 
adult services, audio-visual program. Columbia River 
Regional Library in Washington's large development 
project under the Library Services Act. Area includes 
five counties of the beautiful north central area. 
Qualifications: Library Science degree. Experience 
preferred but not required. Starting salary $4800. 
Usual fringe benefits plus state retirement. Apply 
Omar A. Bacon, Director, 124 Benton Street, We- 
natchee, Wash. 


far west 


OPPORTUNITY for interesting experience as 
Senior Librarian in a county library system of 21 
stations, 27 bookmobile stops and 31 school con- 
tracts. Salary range $4212-$5232. L.S. degree required. 
37% hour, 5-day week, vacation, and sick leave cumu- 
lative, state retirement, Social Security, health plan. 
Library recently one of California’s Library Service 
Demonstration projects, Located in fabulous Feather 
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River country, soon to be scene of huge dam construc- 
tion. Pleasant climate. Apply: Mrs. Lucille Metzger, 
County Librarian, Butte County Free Library, 1566 
Huntoon St., Oroville, Calif. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. Public Library 
system one and one-half hours from San Francisco. 
City-county system of 8 branches and 2 bookmobiles. 
Salary $514.00-$625.00 with advancement to 2nd step 
in 6 months. Requires ALA accredited library school 
degree with 5 years’ professional library experience. 
Apply: Director of Library Services, Public Library 
of Stockton and San Joaquin County, Market and 
Hunter Streets, Stockton 2, Calif. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in beautiful Menlo 
Park adjacent to Stanford University to have full 
charge of children’s room. 35 min, to San Francisco. 
Salary $4704-$5736. Library degree required. Merit . 
system, fringe benefits, plus state retirement. F ile by 
October 30, 1959. Oral interview only. Write: Philip 
Morales, City Librarian, Menlo Park Public Library, , 
Menlo Park, Calif. 

SAN DIEGO CITY’S expanding library needs pro- 
fessional librarians in catalogue branch and book- 
mobile services. Present salary range $397 to $483 mo. 
Outstanding employee benefit program includes va- 


cation, sick leave, health insurance, periodic promo- ~ 


tional opportunities, etc. Inquire A. A. Bigge, Room 
a mind Center 1600 Pacific Highway, San Diego, 
Calif. 

SACRAMENTO CITY LIBRARY has 2 openings: 
one for Librarian П to act as first assistant to head 
of Technical Processes Department, salary $5040 to 
$6000; the other for Librarian I to work in Branch 
Library or Reference Department depending upon 
interest and qualifications, salary $4320 to $5280. 
Fringe benefits include retirement plan integrated 
with Social Security; 3 weeks vacation, sick leave, 
and excellent noncontributory health plan. No exam- 
ination necessary. Please address inquiries to Miss 
Dorothy Drake, City Librarian, Sacramento 14, Calif. < 


canada Ё 
LIBRARIANS for positions in Central Library sub- X 
ject divisions or in Branches. B.A. plus L.S. degree 
required. Minimum salary $4104; credit for relevant 
experience. 37% hr. 5-day week; month's vacation, 
pension, medical and sick leave benefits, group in- 
surance, etc. New building; growing system. Apply: 
Personnel Office, Vancouver Public Library, Van- 
couver, B.C. | 


POSITIONS WANTED 


SENIOR CATALOCGER, 5th yr. B.S., wide experience. 
Available for position in urban N.E. $5000 minimum. 


B-33-W. 

COLLEGE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION or Li- 
brary Science Teaching sought by man, 54, MSLS, 
Ph.D. in languages, in sixth year college library ad- 
ministration, many years a language professor. Avail- 


able January 1960. B-34-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication.. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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AM VERY happy to in- 

troduce to readers of 

this column Ray Fry, 
who, on January 1, 1960, 
will become the new Direc- 
tor of Library Service for 
this company. On this the 
date of my retirement, I will 
have completed 25 years as 
Director and Editor of this 
little column. 

Ray Fry comes to us from 
Galveston, Texas, where 
for two years he has been 
Director of the Rosenberg 
Public Library. He did his undergraduate 
work at Duke University, North Carolina, 
and received his M.S. in Library Science at 
Columbia. Before entering Duke, Mr. Fry 
did a three-year "hitch" in the Navy. 

Librarians know Ray Fry best as a young 
people's librarian. For two and a half years 
he worked under Margaret Alexander Ed- 
wards, Co-ordinator of Work with Young 
Adults, at the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
Baltimore. Then he went to Dallas, Texas, 
where he organized the young adult work 
in the public library. At Galveston he leaves 
a well-organized young adult department. 

Ray Fry's special interest in book services 
to children and young people began while 
he was a student at Duke University. His 
summers were spent at a boys' camp in the 
mountains of North Carolina, where he 
held the job of counselor and tennis in- 
structor. In a recent letter, Ray wrote of his 
first summer in this camp, which apparently 





Ray M. Fry 
Director of Library Service 


ommenutl 


was attended chiefly by 
boys from wealthy homes: 
"It bothered me that par- 
ents who would send their 
boys twenty-dollar tennis 
rackets and expensive 
boxes of candy and cookies 
would at best stuff in only 
a few comic books and bad 
ones at that. On my first 
day off, I hitchhiked into 
Hendersonville, N. C., and 
found the public library. 
For a two-dollar deposit I 
got some collections of 
short stories suitable for retelling around 
the camp fire and a copy of ‘Huckleberry 
Finn'. When lights were out, Huck Finn 
was read, a chapter at a time, since it had 
to last until there could be another trip to 
the library." 

Mrs. Fry also has a wide acquaintance 
among librarians—many of whom knew 
her as Geraldine Morin. She took her li- 
brary training at Ann Arbor, served in the 
young adult department at Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, and later on the staffs at 
Goucher College and Southern Methodist 
University at Dallas. A two-year-old 
daughter is named Margaret after Margaret 
Edwards. 

We are all most enthusiastic about Ray 
Fry and the service he can render to this 
company and its Library Service Depart- 
ment; and last but not least, about the part 
which he will continue to play in the library 
profession. 





Leora J. Lewis 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Е. E. COMPTON & COMPANY • 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET • CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


YOU САМ... | 
“JUDGE a book by its COVER" 
When it is BOUND by 
HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD 





Choice of over 15,000 TREASURE TROVE illustrated Covers 
available for BINDING Juvenile Books. Appealing Colors, 
Helps you serve young readers better! 


COMPARE—and you'll choose TREASURE TROVE! . 
HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc., Vandalia Road 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
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THE ALA DIVISIONS 


Adult Services Division 915 
American Association of 


School Librarians ... 905 
American Association of 
State Libraries ...... 907 


Association of College 
and Research Libraries 908 
Association of Hospital 
and Institution Librar- 


lp ot ell... 911 
Children's Services Divi- 

o CO оаа... 916 
Library Administration 

РОИ 918 
Library Education Divi- 

00 Cu METTRE 92] 
Public Library Associa- 

РНТ ЭКГ» 912 
Reference Services Divi- 

INN T. MT NAM 924 
Resources and Technical 
„Зегуісеѕ Division .... 926 
Young Adult Services 

ИШИП ........ 930 


Che index to ALA Organiza- 
ion and Information, 1959- 
0, begins on page 962. Index 
o the ALA Bulletin, January- 
November 1959, begins on 


)age 965. 


"he ALA Bulletin is the official 
ournal of the American Library 
\ssociation and publishes та- 
erial of general interest to li- 
rarians and those interested in 
he library world. Its authors’ 
pinions should be regarded as 
heir own unless ALA endorse- 
rent is noted. 


:ссеріапсе of an advertisement 
oes not imply endorsement of 
ле product by the American Li. 
rary Association. 


he ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
exed in Education Index and 
ibrary Literature. A microfilm 
lition is available from Univer- 


ty Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Samray Smith 
C. J. Hoy 
Mary Falvey 
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DESIGNER LINE 


TRADEMARK FURNITURE 


DESIGNER LINE is an entirely new concept in library furniture design . . . the 
totally functional, completely modern lines are a sharp departure from any- 
thing you have seen in the past. In DESIGNER LINE, you will also find the same, 
fine craftsmanship that has made Library Bureau synonymous with quality 
for over 80 years. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


Flomington. Pand 


Р 
| 
| 
| DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


WE APOLOGIZE 


but the response to DESIGNER LINE 
furniture has been so great, that we 
have fallen behind a bit in filling 
your requests for the new full-color 


Room 2218, 315 Park Avenue South, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the full-color Designer 
Line Folder LB760. 


Name & Title 
Address 


folder. If you have ordered a copy 
and have not received it — please 





bear with us. 





If you have not ordered your copy — 
send the coupon today! L 


C AV sea D s ым State 
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ALA COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS—AN INVITATION 


A very important part of the work of the Ameri- 
can Library Association is done by its various 
committees. It is essential, therefore, that able 
members of the Association be appointed to serve 
on them, according to their interests and abilities. 
The Committee on Appointments is responsible 
for making recommendations for these commit- 
tees and for transmitting these recommendations 
to the Executive Board for approval. It needs the 
assistance of the membership to identify eligible 
and effective candidates, and invites suggestions 
for appointment to the following committees: 


Committee on Accreditation 

ALA Committee to American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute 

Audio-Visual Committee 

Committee on Awards 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 

Editorial Committee 

Elections Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Membership Committee 

Organization Committee 


ALA Publishing Committee 








Subscription Books Committee . 

ALA Advisory Committee to the U. S. Commit- 
tee for the United Nations 

Joint Committee of ALA and the American 
Book Publishers Council Committee оп 
Reading Development 

Joint Committee of ALA and the Canadian Li- 
brary Association 

Joint Committee of ALA and the National Ed- 


ucation Association 


The Committee on Awards has four subcom- 
mittees that serve as juries for the Clarence Day 
Award, Dewey Award, E. P. Dutton-John Macrae 
Award, Grolier Society Award, Library Litera- 
ture Award and Lippincott Award. Suggestions 
for these subcommittees should be sent directly 
to MISS GRACE P. SLOCUM, Personnel Office, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. Recom- 
mendations for all other committees should be 
made to: 
MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, Chairman 
ALA Committee on Appointments 
Office of Children’s Services 
The New York Public Library 
20 West 53rd Street 

New York 19, New York 











Universal Algebra. With Applications 


New Hafner 


Bv ALFRED NonrTH WHITEHEAD 


(1898) 


*A thorough investigation of the various systems of Symbolic 


Reprints in 
Mathematics 


Ready early 1960 


xxvi, 586 pages 


Reasoning allied to ordinary Algebra" —Preface 


imperial 8vo cloth 1960 $10.75 


Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and 
Mathematical Physics 


Edited by GODFREY Hanorp Harvey and 


EBENEZER CUNNINGHAM 


Numbers 1, 3-11, 13-16, long out of print (including WHITEHEAD 
AXIOMS OF PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY and AXIOMS OF 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY) 


Complete group of 14 numbers 
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...Prepublication price $35.00 
Later price $42.00 


Please send for special circular 


RT-HAFNER, Inc. 
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FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 5, М.Ү. 


December 1959 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 


The Nominating Committee submits the follow- 
ing slate of candidates for the 1960 election of 
the American Library Association. The Commit- 
tee wishes to express its appreciation to the nomi- 
nees for allowing their names to appear on the 
ballot. 

In accordance with Article IIT, Section l(c) 
and Section 5 of the Bylaws, as ratified by the 
membership on June 26, 1959, two nominations 
are presented for the office of president-elect, one 
. of whom will serve as second vice president. 

The attention of the membership is called to 
Article III, Section 2(b) of the Bylaws, which 


*reads as follows: 


СА 

At the midwinter meeting any member of the Coun- 
cil may present a petition signed by not fewer than 
ten councilors proposing additional nominations. In 
“wase nominations for more than two candidates for 
any office are made by the committee and by peti- 
tioners, the Council shall take a written ballot on 
the names presented. The two names receiving the 
highest number of votes for any office shall be the 
official candidates placed on the official ballot. 


The attention of the membership is further 
called to Article III, Section 3(b) of the Bylaws, 
which reads as follows: 


The ALA Nominating Committee shall also include 
on the official ballot other nominations filed with the 
executive director by petition of any one hundred 
members of the Association at least three months 
before the annual conference, provided written con- 
sent of these nominees shall have been filed with 
the executive director of the Association. 


ALA Nominating Committee 
Hoyt GALVIN 
FRANCES HENNE 
Котн RUTZEN 
LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
Котнекғокр D. Rocers, chairman 


NOMINATIONS 

President-Elect 

MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, director, Library 
School, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge. 

CAROLYN I. WHITENACK, assistant professor, Li- 
brary and Audio-Visual Education, Purdue 
Unjversity, Lafayette, Ind. 


Treasurer (1960-1964) 


ARTHUR YABROFF, business director, Public Li- 
brary, Detroit. 


HAROLD GOLDSTEIN, visiting associate professor, 
Graduate School of Library Science, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 


Council 


One person to be elected from each bracket of 
two candidates for the term 1960-1964. 


CARL H. READ, 321 N. Lima Street, Burbank, 
Calif. 

THOMAS DREIER, 1011 Brightwaters Boulevard, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


OLIVIA R. WAY, librarian, Union Street and 
Willard Elementary Schools Libraries, 
Ridgewood, N.J. 

MARGARET HAYES GRAZIER, librarian, Derby 
Junior High School Library, Birmingham, 
Mich. 


JOSEPH B. ROUNDS, director, Buffalo and Erie 
County Public Library, Buffalo. 

JAMES D. MEEKS, director, Public Library, 
Dallas. 


PHILIP S. OGILVIE, librarian, Roanoke, Va., P.L. 
RANSOM L. RICHARDSON, director of libraries, 
Flint, Mich., P.L. 


JACK E. BROWN, chief librarian, National Re- 
search Council Library, Ottawa, Ont., Can- 
ada. 

LACHLAN F. MACRAE, director, Scientific Infor- 
mation Service, Defence Research Board of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


— MÀ ————— 


AUGUSTA BAKER, supervisor, Storytelling, New 
York Public Library. 

ELIZABETH Н. GROSS, assistant professor, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland. 


—  — 


JANE S. MCCLURE, coordinator, Work with 
Young Adults, Free Library, Philadelphia. 
PAULINE WINNICK, deputy supervisor in charge 
of Work with Young Adults, Public Li- 


brary, Boston. 


ELMER GRIEDER, associate director, Stanford 
University Library, Stanford, Calif. 

ELLIOTT HARDAWAY, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of South Florida Library, Tampa. 


KENNETH H. FAGERHAUGH, librarian, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology Library, Pittsburgh. 

ROBERT VOSPER, director of libraries, Univer- 
sity of Kansas Library, Lawrence. 


e———— eee SSO ы, 
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—-— 


CHARLES L. HIGGINS, assistant state librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

ROBERT C. SALE, librarian, Connecticut State 
Library, Hartford. 


EVERETT T. MOORE, head, Reference Depart- 
ment, University of California Library, Los 
Angeles. 

DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN, director, Library 
School, University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis. 


C. SUMNER SPALDING, chief, Descriptive Cata- 
loging Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

BARBARA M. WESTBY, chief, Cataloging Depart- 
ment, Public Library, Detroit. 


JOHN A. HUMPHRY, director, City Library As- 
sociation, Springfield, Mass. 

JAMES E. SKIPPER, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. 


MARIAN MEAD ALLEN, assistant librarian in 
charge Reference Services, University of 
Rochester Library, Rochester, N.Y. 

WAYNE M. HARTWELL, librarian, F. E. Compton 
and Company, Chicago. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSON, supervisor, Work with 
Children, Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 
ETHNA SHEEHAN, coordinator, Children’s 


Services, Queens Borough Public. Library, 
Jamaica, N.Y. 


MARGARET SKIFF, coordinator, Work with 
Children, Cuyahoga County Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland. 

MARY ELIZABETH SEDLIE, supervisor, Work 
with Children, Public Library, Toledo. 


WILLIAM CHAIT, director, Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County Public Library, Dayton. 
RAYMOND E. WILLIAMS, librarian, Public Li- 

brary, Minneapolis. 


JEROME CUSHMAN, head librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Salina, Kan. 

HOWARD SAMUELSON, city librarian, Public 
Library, Santa Ana, Calif. 


JEAN L. CONNOR, associate supervisor, Li- 
brary Extension Division, New York State 
Library, Albany. 

NETTIE E. TAYLOR, supervisor, County and 
Institution Libraries, Library Extension 
Division, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore. 
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HARRY F. COOK, chief, Libraries Section, U. S. 


RHETA CLARK, 








Air Force, Department of Defense, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


PAUL J. BURNETTE, director, Army Library, 


Department of Defense, Washington, D.C. 


school library consultant, 
Bureau of Library Services, Connecticut 
State Department of Education, Hartford. 


JESSIE E. BOYD, director, Public School Li- 


braries, Oakland. 


MARGARET RUTHERFORD, assistant supervisor, 


School Libraries, Virginia State Board of 
Education, Richmond. " 


SYBIL BAIRD, librarian, Indian Springs School 


Library, Helena, Ala. 


JEAN CRABTREE, head librarian, Senior High 
oO 


School Library, Garden City, N.Y. 


ROXANNA AUSTIN, library consultant, Division 


of Instructional Materials and Library 
Services, Georgia State Department of Еф 
cation, Atlanta. " 


DOROTHY M. DRAKE, librarian, Scripps College 


Library, Claremont, Calif. 


WILLIAM Н. JESSE, director, University of 


Tennessee Libraries, Knoxville. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Any Book—Any Publisher 
Any Binding 


A million bcoks in Adult and Juvenile 


Publishers’ Editions 


300,000 books in Huntting Quality 
Buckram Binding. 


Come visit our new 70,000 foot 
warehouse and office. 
Burnett Road and First Avenue 
(6 miles from Springfield) 


Chicopee Falls 
Massachusetts 
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No Short Circuits 
with BJs UNIQUE ONE-VOLUME INDEX 


One, two, three volumes in use? That won't 
"short circuit" the set— won't take a part of the 
index out of circulation— not if the set is 
Britannica Junior. With BJ the entire index is 
always available— complete in a separate volume. 
And this unique Ready Reference Volume is much 
more than a title-and-page index. It rewards 
young readers with immediate information — 
pronunciation, thumbnail definitions and chief facts. 
Not only do children find answers easily, 
but they also use and reinforce their dictionary 
skills— with the alphabetical arrangement, 
diacritical markings and definitions in the Ready 
Reference Volume. At the same time, they are being 
trained for later use of the one-volume index of 
adult encyclopaedias—learning through experience. 


today’s 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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the university 





of notre dame 


Home of "The Fighting Irish," Notre Dame is one of 
the nation's leading universities. Founded in 1842 by 
a group of French missionaries, Notre Dame today has 
6,000 students, 483 faculty members, and 68 buildings 
on its vast 1100 acre campus. The famous "golden 
dome" atop the Administration Building is recognized 
as the symbol of one of America's great educational 
institutions. Notre Dame has recently launched a 
$66,600,000 "program for the future" to "further the 
University's academic excellence." Part of this pro- 
gram is the future expansion of the university library 
facilities. 

In its Library, Notre Dame has always insisted on the 
highest quality equipment. That's why Globe-Wernicke 
desks, bookshelves, study carrels, and other associated 
library equipment have been chosen. 





University of Notre Dame Library 


If you're considering a 
new library, or expand- 
ing or modernizing an 
existing one, consult 
Globe -Wernicke’s free 
Library Planning Staff 
for personal service. 


Write today for com- 
plete information, i 
Dept. Q-12 





THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO ә 


... Makes business a pleasure 
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HERE'S WHY 


Chesterfield Music Shops, Inc. 


“EDUCATIONAL DIVISION" 


is the nation’s leading supplier 
of records to 
schools and libraries 


These are just a few of the unique services 
designed to meet your specialized needs. 





* FREE planning and ordering counsel 

* Special mailings for big additional savings 

* Back orders maintained as regular accommodation 

* Free display material 

e All labels available . . . including "hard to find" esoteric items 
* All orders packed accurately and safely for speedy delivery 


* Individual staff and faculty member orders welcome 


PLUS 30” Minimum Discount 


Write for special quotations based upon your yearly purchases 


\ MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


Chesterfield Music Shops, Inc. GENTLEMEN: Please send me FREE complete LP catalog and more 
information about your additional specialized service. 


Educational Division ae 


12 Warren Street Institution ............. 


New York 17, New York NUUS. 6 aco ons Sains oe the aieo CURT аный азак TT АК Г eee 
For Special Price quotations, indicate approximate annual purchases 


$................-.....__ There will be absolutely no obligation of course. 
AB 
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MIDWINTER MEETING—1960 


The ALA Midwinter Meeting will be held at - 


the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 5300 N. Sheridan 
Road, Chicago 40, January 28-February 1. 

Hates at the Edgewater Beach Hotel for this 
meeting are given below. In writing for hotel 
reservations, please mention the ALA meeting 
and address your letter to the attention of Mr. 
John W. Putnam. 

Single rooms, $7.00-10.50; $11.00-13.50; 
$15.00 and up. 

Double rooms, $10.00-13.50; $14.00-16.50; 
$18.00 and up, (double or twin beds). 

Small suites, $20.00-27.00, (bedroom and 


parlor, single or double occupancy). 


Sunparlor suites, $30.00-45.00, (bedroom. 


and parlor, single or double ocupancy). 

Family units, $16.00-27.00, (2 twin-bedded 
rooms with connecting bath, based on full oc- 
cupancy of four persons). - 

Meetings of the Council will be held on 
Saturday, January 30, at 2:00 P.M., and on 
Sunday, January 31 at 2:00 p.m. The Coun- 
cil will meet with the Executive Board on 
Saturday, January 30, from 8:30-9:30 А.м. 

The Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee will meet on Tuesday, January 26, at 
8:30 P.M. and on Wednesday, January 27, 
from 8:30 A.M.-12:00 noon. Meetings of the 
Executive Board will be held on Wednesday, 
January 27, at 8:30 р.м.; Thursday, Janu- 
ary 28, from 8:30 4.M.-12:00 noon; Saturday, 
January 30, 8:30 р.м.; and Monday, February 
І, from 8:30 4.M.-12:00 noon. 

Information on meetings planned will be 
carried in the January ALA Bulletin if re- 
ceived in time, addressed to Cora M. Beatty, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 


———— Maa 


“as usual REQUEST RECORDS 
presents the unusual...” 


Authentic Hi-Fi, monaural and 
stereophonic recordings. The pride 
of every library. For free, full 
color catalog and SPECIAL LI- 
BRARY DISCOUNT, write... 


REQUEST RECORDS, Inc. 


443 West 49th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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16 Fluid Ounces 
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d Crary supp? 


С MADISON, IL 
PEW Haven, CONN 
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Catalog 
No. 976 





DENOTE gives a smooth coating, re- 


mains clear and flexible, dries in a few 
minutes, waterproofs any material. 
And the 16 oz. can is your best buy! 
It's а real economy size—you’ll want 
to order Demcote! 


NO, 976 16 OZ. DISPENSER 


667.452: $1.95 6 cans, ea....$1.80 

3 cans, ea..... 1.90 12 cans, ea.... 1.70 
Y2 LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Madison 1, Wis, ^ New Haven 2, Conn. 
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Books 
Live Longer un 


HOLLIS'I O.N 
BINDINGS! 


So, don’t shudder the next time you see a pair 
of grimy hands reaching up for a book. Re- 
member, the grimier the hands, perhaps the 
greater the desire for knowledge! And . . . if 
the book you put into these hands is bound 
in Holliston Roxite Library Buckram, you 
know that all traces of grime and dirt can be 
quickly wiped off with a damp cloth. 





This tough, wear-resistant binding fabric is 
especially designed to withstand the continuous 
wear and tear to which library books are sub- 
jected. It not only does a good job in protecting 
books and extending their life but its wide 
range of attractive colors makes them so bright 
and new looking they keep circulation-busy. 


If you have any book binding problems, you 
can solve them by specifying 


HOLLISTON 
ROXITE LIBRARY 
BUCKRAM 





















HOLLISTON 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


New’ York * Philadelphia * Chicago* 
. , Milwaukee * San Francisco 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The American Library Association, founded 


іп 1876, is an organization of some 20,000 


libraries, librarians, library trustees, and 
other friends of libraries. It is affiliated with 
more than 50 other library associations in this 
country and abroad. It works closely with 
many organizations concerned with education, 
recreation, and public service. It is the chief 
spokesman for the modern library movement 
in North America, and has members in every 
state and Canadian province, and in the major 
countries of the world. 

While adjusting its program to the chang- 


‘ing national and international scene, ALA has 


neyer veered from its main purpose: to in- 
crease the use and usefulness of books through 
roving and extending library service. 


Services 


The ALA establishes standards of service, 
support, educational qualifications and welfare 
for libraries and library personnel, and pro- 
motes the adoption of such standards in li- 
braries of all kinds. 

It safeguards the professional status of 
librarians through accreditation of library 
schools. It provides leadership in a nation- 
wide program for recruiting competent per- 
sonnel for professional careers in librarian- 
ship. It promotes popular understanding and 
public acceptance of the value of library serv- 
ice and librarianship. ' 

Its liaison with federal agencies benefits 
libraries in many ways, an outstanding ex- 
ample being the enactment and administration 
of the Library Services Act. 


Organization 


The Association is governed by its mem- 
bership through a body of elected represen- 
tatives called the Council, and through an 


administrative body of the Council, including ' 


the Association officers, called the Executive 
Board. The afhliated state, provincial, terri- 
torial, and regional library associations elect 
representatives to Council. 

The ALA activities are carried on by a 
headquarters staff under the direction of an 


Executive Director, by appointed voluntary 
committees, by the divisions and their sec- 
tions, and by round table groups interested 
in various aspects of library service. 

The growth and development of the modern 
library brought a need for specialization 
among libraries and within the profession. To 
provide practical channels for utilizing this 
diversity of interest, ALA members have or- 
ganized themselves into divisions to extend 
and improve library service and librarianship 
within certain special fields. Divisions have 
been organized by kind of librarv and by kind | 
of library work, each division operating in a 
defined field distinct from the others. 

Thousands of ALA members work through 
these- divisions and their sections, and serve 
on voluntary committees and in round table 
groups, generously contributing valuable ad- 
vice, experience, and professional leadership. 


Publications 


The ALA occupies a position of leadership 
as a publisher in the field of library science. 
The ALA conducts a nonprofit, cooperative 
publishing business in the special field of li- 
brary science, publishing professional books: 
and pamphlets which serve as guides to library 
policy and as aids to professional development. 

The ALA Bulletin, issued monthly and sent 
to every member, carries articles, and reports 
on the Association's activities and on signifi- 
cant developments in librarianship., Through 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, 
published semimonthly, libraries are kept in 
touch with current books particularly adapted 
to their needs and with subscription sets cur- 
rently sold. À number of the divisions publish 
journals which are sent free to their members. 


Conferences 


Annual national conferences are held in 
different parts of the country as a means of 
professional information, stimulation, and ad- 
vancement. They provide a raechanism for 
participating in library affairs, for improving 
methods of operation, and for inspecting dis- 
plays of library materials, appliances, and 
equipment. 
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If you were comparing COLLIER'S with any other 
encyclopedia, you would surely use these criteria: 
How up-to-date is it? Collier's Encyclopedia is the 
first completely new major indexed encyclopedia 
to be published in 35 years. Through continual 
revision, it is kept constantly up-to-date. 


How authoritative is it? Collier's Encyclopedia con- 
tains over 50,000 articles, written by the most 
eminent contemporary scholars, scientists and 
authorities ...such as Norbert Wiener, Jacques 
Barzun, Willy Ley. 


How readable is it? A simple, article-by-article 
comparison will quickly show you that Collier's 
is the most readable of all major encyclopedias. 
Yet, it is not oversimplified. The language is live, 
vibrant, colorful. Easily understood by students 
and scientists alike. Collier's Encyclopedia com- 
municates. That’s why you'll rarely find all 20 vol- 
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COLLIER's EI 


Recommended by every educational and library agency that ecaluates encyclopedias. 
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umes on your shelves. Some will always be in use. 


How usable is it? Collizr's easy-to-use index has 
more than: 400,000 ent-ies. The unique, consoli- 
dated bibliography lists over 10,000 books for fur- 
ther xeference. Pronunciation for difficult words is 
given in the International Phonetic System. The 
text is supported and clarified by more than 10,000 
superb illustrations, nraps, diagrams — many in 


full color. ^ 

Free trial offer—or free brochure 

We wil gladly place a full 20-volume set of 
Collier's Encyclopedia in your school or library 
without cost or obligation. Inspect it. Compare 
it. Use it for 30 days. Then decide whether you 
want to keep it. Or, ask for a descriptive brochure. 
It's free. Just write Dept. AB9, Educational Divi- 
sion, P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, New York. P 
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OFFICERS 


President—BENJAMIN E. POWELL, Duke Univ. L., 
Durham, N.C. 

First Vice President. and President-Elect—wns. 
FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, New York P.L., 20 W. 
53rd St., New York. | 

Second Vice President—JonN T. EAsTLICK, Den- 
ver, Colo., P.L. 

Treasurer (for term expiring 1960) —RICHARD В. 
SEALOCK, Kansas City, Мо., P.L. 

Executive Director—pavip н. cLirt, ALA Head- 
quarters. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board consists of the officers, 
the immediate past president, and eight mem- 
‘bers elected by and from the Council: 
Immediate Past President—EMERSON GREENA- 

WAY, Free L., Philadelphia. 


“чаш ‘expiring 1960 


RUTH W. GREGORY, Waukegan, Ill., P.L. 
BERTHA BASSAM, Univ. of Toronto L. School. 


Terms expiring 1961 
GERTRUDE Е, GSCHEIDLE, Chicago, P.L. 


MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY, L. School, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Terms expiring 1962 


JOHN HALL JACOBS, New Orleans P.L. 

ROGER H. MCDONOUGH, Division of State L., Ar- 
chives & History, New Jersey Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Trenton. 


Terms expiring 1963 


VIRGINIA CHASE, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh. 
NEAL HARLOW, Univ. of British Columbia L., Van- 
couver. | 


Executive Board Subcommittees 
Investments 


The officers: MR. POWELL, MR. EASTLICK, MRS. 
SPAIN, MR. SEALOCK, MR. CLIFT. 


Headquarters Visiting Committee 


MR. JACOBS (1961) chairman; MISS GSCHEIDLE 
(1960); мв. HARLOW (1962). 


TRUSTEES OF THE ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


EDWIN C. AUSTIN, 11 S. LaSalle St, Chicago 
(1962). 

EDWARD HOPKINSON, JR. Drexel & Company, 
Philadelphia (1961). 

RICHARD B. SEALOCK, Kansas City, Mo, P.L, 
(1960). 


HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Executive Office 


DAVID H. CLIFT, executive director. 

MIRIAM LINDSAY HORNBACK, administrative as- 
sistant and secretary to Mr. Clift. 

MRS. GRACE Т. STEVENSON, deputy executive direc- 
tor. 

DOROTHY KITTEL, assistant for the membership 
promotion program. 

MRS. YURL NAKATA, secretary to Mrs. Stevenson. 

DONALD p. BOCK, deputy executive director /man- 
agement. 

RICHARD B. HARWELL, associate executive director. 


Administrative and Fiscal Services Department 


LEROY J. GAERTNER, assistant to the deputy execu- 
tive director/management and chief accountant. 

MRS. L. MARGARET HUNT, administrative assist- 
ant. 


c. J. Hoy, conference exhibits manager. 


Office for Adult Education 
MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, director. 


Adult Services Division 


ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


American Association of School Librarians 
ELEANOR AHLERS, executive secretary. 


American Association of State Libraries 


ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 
RUTH WHITE, assistant. 


Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries : 


ELEANOR PHINNEY, executive secretary. 


ALA Bulletin 


SAMRAY SMITH, editor. 
C. J. HOY, advertising and business manager. 
MRS. MARY FALVEY, publications assistant. 


ALA Committee оп Áccreditation 
ROBERT L, GITLER, secretary. 
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ALA International Relations Office 
RAYNARD COE SWANK, director. 


ALA Washington Office 


GERMAINE KRETTEK, director, Hotel Coronet, 200 
C Street, SE, Washington 3, D.C. 
MRS. LOIS P. NUSE, secretary. 


Association of College and Research Libraries 


RICHARD B. HARWELL, executive secretary. 
PETER W. DEMERY, publications officer. 


Children's Services Division 
MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 


Conference Program Arrangements 
СОВА М. BEATTY, chief. А 


Headquarters Library 


Librarian, to be appointed. 
EVELYN ZAHIC, assistant. 


Library Administration Division 


HAZEL B. TIMMERMAN, executive secretary. 
MRS. DOROTHY K. SMITH, consultant. 


Library-Community Project 
RUTH WARNCKE, director. 


Library Education Division 
ROBERT L. GITLER, executive secretary. 


Public Library Association 


ELEANOR FERGUSON, executive secretary. 
RUTH M. WHITE, assistant. 


Public Relations Assistant 
To be appointed. 


Publishing Department 


MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE, director and secretary to 
the editorial committee. 

MARION DITTMAN, editor of publications. 

Production manager, to be appointed. 

JACK HAGOPIAN, sales and advertising manager. 

Assistant to the director—to be appointed. 

MRS. HELEN KENNEDY PRINCE, assistant to the 
director. 


Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 


EDNA V. VANEK, editor. 

ELOISE LIGHTFOOT, first assistant. 

HELEN E. KINSEY, assistant in charge of children's 
books. 

BARBARA DUREE, assistant in charge of young 
people's books. 
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HELEN AMES MCGREGOR, assistant. . 
MRS, FRANCES FROMMHERZ, assistant. 


Reference Services Division 


CORA М. BEATTY, executive secretary. 


Resources and Technical Services Division 
MRS, ORCENA MAHONEY, executive secretary. 


Young Adult Services Division 
MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, executive secretary. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS STAFF 
Ankara Institute of Librarianship 


CARL WHITE, director. 
ANNE ETHELYN MARKLEY, professor. 


Library Technology Froject 


FRAZER POOLE, director. s 
FORREST F. CARHART, IR., senior editorial assist- 
ant. 


Library of the University of Rangoon Su 


Sciences Faculty 
PAUL H. BIXLER, library adviser. 


FREE on REQUEST 





1960; GENERAL CATALOG 


109 PAGES EX 


Aiso available. 


50 supplementary catalogs covering 50 
subjects. Partial list given on outside 
back cover of gzneral catalog. 


COLLEGE 
BOOK CO. 


COLUMBUS 1, OHIO Dept. W 





21 MILLION BOOKS IN STOCK 


2. MANY OUT OF PRINT TITLES INCLUDED 
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COUNCIL 


Officers of the Council, 1959-60 _ 
President—BENJAMIN E. POWELL, Duke Univ. L., 
Durham, N.C. 
First Vice President and President-elect—mrs. 
FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, New York P.L. 
Second Vice President-—JOHN т. EAsTLICK, Den- 
ver P.L. 
Executive Director—pavip н. cLirr, ALA head- 
quarters. . 
| COUNCILORS 
The year following a name is the date of ex- 
piration of term of office. The Council year begins 


«om at the end of the annual conference. 


b 


i LEONARD B., JR., 
P961). 


"Elected by the Association at Large 

APPELL, ALICE J., Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana 
(1963). 

Oshkosh, Wis, P.L. 


ASH, LEE, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, Conn. 
(1963). 

ASHEIM, LESTER E. Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago (1962). 

AYRAULT, MARGARET W., General L. Univ. of 
Mich., Ann Arbor (1962). 

BATCHELOR, MRS. LILLIAN, Board of Education, 
Philadephia (1963). 


` BETE, CHANNING L., Trustee, Greenfield, Mass. 


P.L. (1961). 

BLANCHARD, J. RICHARD, Univ. of California L., 
Davis (1963). 

BLASINGAME, RALPH, State L., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(1961). 

BOWLER, ROBERTA, Los Angeles P.L. (1962). 

BROWN, HELEN M., Wellesley College L., Welles- 
ley, Mass. (1963). 

BUDINGTON, WILLIAM S., John Crerar L., Chicago 
(1962). 2 

CASS, NORMA B., Univ. of Kentucky L., Lexingto 

- (1960). |. 

CHASE, VIRGINIA, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh (1961). 

CLAUDIA, SISTER M., Marygrove College, Detroit 
(1962). 

CLINE, MILDRED ANNE, San Fernando Valley State 
College L., Northridge, Calif. (1962). 

CORY, JOHN M., Donnell І. Center, New York 
P.L. (1960). 

CUSTER, BENJAMIN A., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. (1962). 

CUTLER, DOROTHY R., Washington State L., Olym- 
pia (1962). 

DAWSON, JOHN M., Univ. of Delaware L., Newark, 
Del. (1962). 


DOMS, KEITH, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh (1963). 

EAGLE, MRS, OPAL C., St. Louis P.L. (1961). 

EDGE, SIGRID A., School of Library Science, Sim- 
mons College, Boston (1961). 

FENWICK, SARA I., Elementary Laboratory School, 
Univ. of Chicago (1960). 

FINGER, DONNA D., Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
(1960). 

FOSTER, EDITH, West Georgia Regional L., Car- 
rollton (1963). 

FRY, RAY M., Rosenberg L., Galveston, Tex. 
(1960). 

GALVIN, HOYT R., Charlotte, N.C., P.L. (1960). 

GARVEY, LEONE F., 7459 Drexel Drive, St. Louis 
(1961). 

GIBSON, MRS. HELEN P., Davis County L., Kays- 
ville, Utah (1961). 

GILMAN, GRACE W., Lincoln L., Springfield, Ill. 
(1962). 

HAMLIN, ARTHUR T., 
(1963). 

HARVEY, JOHN F., School of Library Science, 
Drexel Inst. of Technology. Philadelphia 
(1961). 

HAVILAND, VIRGINIA, Boston P.L. (1963). 

HERR, MRS. MARIAN A., Library Association of 
Portland, Ore, (1963). . 

HERRICK, MARY D., College of Liberal Arts L., 
Boston Univ. (1960). 

HOPP, RALPH H., Univ. of Minnesota L., Min- 
neapolis (1963). 

HUGHEY, MRS, ELIZABETH H., North Carolina State 
L., Raleigh (1962). 

HUMPHRY, JAMES, III, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art L., New York (1963). 

HUTCHINSON, HELEN р. Free L., Philadephia 
(1962). 

KAISER, WALTER H., Wayne County P.L., Detroit 
(1961). 

KINGERY, ROBERT E., New York P.L. (1962). 

KINNEY, MARGARET M., U. S. Veterans Hospital 
L., Bronx, N.Y. (1961). 

КЇРР, LAURENCE J., Baker L., Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Univ., Bos- 
ton (1962). 

LORENZ, JOHN G., Library Services Branch, U. $. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. (1961). 

LUNDY, FRANK A., Univ. of Nebraska L., Lincoln 
(1963). 

MCANALLY, ARTHUR, Univ. of Oklahoma L., Nor- 
man (1962). 

MCCARTHY, STEPHEN A., Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, 
N.Y. (1961). 


Univ. of Cincinnati L. 
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MCFARLAND, JEAN H., Vassar College, Poughkeep- 
sie, N.Y. (1962). 

MCKEON, NEWTON F., JR, Amherst College L., 
Amherst, Mass. (1962). 

MARTIN, MRS. ALLIE B., Tulsa, Okla., P.L. (1960). 

MARTIN, LOWELL A., Grolier Society, Inc.,; New 
York (1960). 

MERRILL, JEAN A., Kansas City, Mo., P.L. (1963). 

MONROE, MARGARET E. Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N.J. (1960). 

MOSS, MARGARET, Public School Ls, Madison, 
Wis. (1961). 

NICHOLSEN, MARGARET E. Evanston Township 
High School L., Evanston, П. (1963). 

PAYLORE, PATRICIA P., Univ. of Arizona L., Tucson 
(1960). 

PENNINGTON, RICHARD, McGill Univ. L., Montreal, 
Que., Canada (1960). 

PETERSON, HARRY N., P.L. of District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. (1963). 

PETERSON, MIRIAM E., Division of Ls., Chicago 
Public Schools, Board of Education (1962). 
PIERCY, ESTHER J., Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 

(1963). 

POLLOCK, LUELLA R., Reed College L., Portland, 
Ore., (1960). 

PRICE, PAXTON P., Missouri State p Jefferson 
City (1963). 

PUTNAM, MIRIAM, Memorial Hall L., Andover, 
Mass. (1960). 
REASON, JOSEPH H., 

ton, D.C. (1961). 

REED, SARAH R., Library School, Florida State 
Univ., Tallahassee (1963). 

REID, THELMA, San Diego City Schools L. (1962). 

RENFRO, KATHRYN R., Univ. of Nebraska L., Lin- 
coln (1961). 

ROGERS, RUTHERFORD D., Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. (1963). 

ROSS, MRS. EULALIE S., Cincinnati P.L. (1962). 

ROSS, MISS VERNON, Library School, McGill Univ., 
Montreal, Que., Canada (1962). 

ROURKE, HARRIET L., Headquarters Air Defense 
Command L., ENT, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(1961). 

RUSH, N. ORWIN, 
hassee (1960). 

SAKS, MRS. BENJAMIN, 612 Pierce St., Gary, Ind. 
(1963). 

SEELY, PAULINE A., Denver P.L. (1963). І 

SHEPARD, MARTHA, National 1. Public Archives 
of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. (1960). 

SLOCUM, GRACE P., Free L., Philadephia (1961). 

STONE, ELIZABETH OPAL, Southern Illinois Univ. 
L., Carbondale (1961). 


Howard Univ. L., Washing- 


Florida State Univ. L., Talla- 
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STRATTON, JOHN B., Oklahoma State Univ. L., f 
Stillwater (1963). 

TAUBER, MAURICE F., School of Library Service, * 
Columbia Univ., New York (1963). 

THOMPSON, DONALD E, Wabash College, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind. (1962). 

THOMPSON, MRS. ELSA SMITH, Albuquerque, N.M., 
P.L. (1960). 

TOWNE, JACKSON E. Michigan State Univ. L., 
East Lansing (19607. 

VAINSTEIN, ROSE, Librsry Services Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C. (1960). 

VAN HORNE, BERNARD W., Library Association of 
Portland, Ore. (1961). 

VAN JACKSON, WALLACE, Virginia State College 
L., Petersburg (196C). 

VEDDER, MARION H., N2w York State L., Albany 
(1961). 

WAGMAN, FREDERICK H., Univ. of Michigan L.' 
Ann Arbor (1961). 

WALLACE, SARAH L., Minneapolis P.L. (1962). 

WESSELLS, MRS. HELEN E., 433 W. 2151 St, Ме” 
York (1961). 

WHITENACK, CAROLYN L, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Purdue Univ. L., W. Lafayette, Ind. 
(1960). 

WILLIAMS, ELIZABETH O., Library Section, Board 
of Education, Los Angeles (1960). 

WINDSOR, ELIZABETH А., lowa State College L., 
Ames (1962). 

WRIGHT, MRS. ELIZABETH L., Boston P.L. (1961). 

WRIGHT, WALTER W., Ohio Univ. L., Athens 
(1960). 


Elected by Chapters 


Each state, provincial, and territorial chapter 
is entitled to one Councilor. Chapter representa- 
tion is through state cr provincial chapters, un- 
less chapters in a region choose to take repre- 
sentation through a regional chapter. In such 
сазе the regional chapter shall elect one repre- 
sentative from each state or provincial chapter 
within the regional chapter. 


Arizona Library Ássociation—MRs. ELINOR CHAP- 
PLE SALTUS, Univ. of Ariz., College of Educa- 
tion L., Tucson (1963). 

Arkansas Library Association—MRSs. FRANCES 
NEAL, State L. Commission, Little Rock, 
(1961). 

Atlantic Provinces Lib-ary Association—DOUGLAS 
G. LOCHHEAD, Dalhousie Univ. L., Halifax, N.S. 
(1962). 

British Columbia Library Association—NEAL' К. 
HARLOW, Univ. of British Columbia L., Van- 
couver, Canada (1960). 

California Library Association—LAWRENCE CLARK 
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POWELL, Clark Memorial L. and Univ. of Calif, 
А L., Los Angeles. 
* Colorado Library Ássociation-—LE MOYNE W. AN- 
*  DERSON, State Univ. L., Fort Collins (1963). 
Connecticut Library  Ássociation—MARION Е. 
соок, Curtis Memorial L., Meriden (1961). 
Delaware Library Association—-MARJORIE Е. 
BURNS, 609 Silverside Rd., Wilmington (1961). 
District of Columbia Library Association—ALICE 
D. BALL, U. S. Book Exchange, 3335 V St., 
N.E., Washington, D.C. (1960). 
Florida Library Association—ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, 
Univ. of Miami L., Coral Gables (1963). 
Hawai Library Association—MRS. MABEL К. 
JACKSON, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu (1962). 
| * Idaho Library Association—LEE ZIMMERMAN, 
Univ. of Idaho L., Moscow (1963). 
Illinois Library Association—-HAROLD LANCOUR, 
Graduate School of Library Science, Univ. of 
*  lHlinois, Urbana (1961). 
‘Indiana Library Association—ROGER B. FRANCIS, 
South Bend P.L. (1961). 
Iowa Library Association—cCLARIBEL SOMMER- 
1. Des Moines P.L. (1961). 
| Kansas Library Association—ZzELIA J. FRENCH, 
| Traveling Libraries Commission, Topeka 
(1962). О 
Kentucky Library  Association—MARGARET Е. 
' WILLIS, State Library Extension Div., Frank- 
fort (1963). 
Louisiana Library Association—JOHN HALL JA- 
coss, New Orleans P.L. (1960). | 
Maine Library Association—L. FELIX RANLETT, 
Bangor P.L. (1962). 
Maryland Library Association—EVELYN LEVY, 
Enoch Pratt F. L., Baltimore (1963). 
Massachusetts Library Association—PHILIP J. 
McNIFF, Lamont L., Harvard Univ., Cambridge 
.. (1961). 
Michigan Library Association—MRS. ETHEL W. 
YABROFF, 20123 Appoline, Detroit (1960). 
Minnesota Library Á'ssociation—ERANA STADLER, 
Free P.L., Owatonna (1962). 
Mississippi Library Association—MARY E. LOVE, 
Lake Memorial Libraries, Public Elementary 
Schools, Jackson (1961). 
Missouri Library Association-—JAMES V. JONES, 
St. Louis Univ. L. (1961). 
Montana Library Association—Mns. RUTH O. 
LONGWORTH, State Library Extension Com- 
mission, Missoula (1961). 
Nebraska Library Association—ELLEN LORD, 
Univ. of Omaha L. (1962). 
Nevada Library AÁssociation—JOSEPH Е. SCHU- 
BERT, State L., Carson City (1963). 
New Hampshire Library Association—cHar- 
LOTTE К. ANDERSON, Univ. of New Hampshire 
1, Durham (1962). 


New Jersey Library Association—mrs. CATHER- 
INE W. WETTERLING, Burlington County Free 
L., Mt. Holly (1963). 

New Mexico Library Association—EDWARD С. 
WERNER, New Mexico Western College L., 
Silver City (1960). | 

New York Library Ássociation—5. GILBERT PREN- 
TISS, L. Extension Div. Stete L., Albany 
(1963). j 

North Carolina Library Association—OoLAN V. 
соок, Univ. of North Carolina L., Chapel 
Hill (1963). 

North Dakota Library Association—MRS. HAZEL 
W. BYRNES, State Library Commission, Bis- 
marck (1962). 

Ohio Library Ássociation—CLYTIE E. STRAHLER, 
Dayton P.L. (1960). 

Oklahoma Library Association —FRANCES KEN- 
NEDY, Oklahoma City Univ. L. (1960). 

Ontario Library  Ássociation—KATHARINE L. 
BALL, Library School, Univ. of Toronto (1962). 

Oregon Library Ássociation—WILLIAM Н. CARL- 
son, College Libraries, State System of Higher 
Education, Corvallis (1961). 

Pennsylvania Library Association—RALPH W. 
MCCOMB, Pennsylvania State Univ. L., Uni- 
versity Park (1960). 

Rhode Island Library AÁssociation—DAVID A. 
JONAH, Brown Univ. L., Province (1961). 
South Carolina Library Association—EMILY 

SANDERS, Free L., Charleston (1960). 

South Dakota Library Association—-ALFRED C. 
TRUMP, State College L., Brookings (1963). 
Tennessee Library Ássociation—RUTH с. RINGO, 

Univ. of Tennessee L., Knoxville (1961). 

Texas Library Association—HMRs. HARRIET DICK- 
SON REYNOLDS, Houston P.L. (1953). 

Utah Library Associations. LYMAN TYLER, 
Brigham Young Univ. L., Provo (1961). 

Vermont Library Association—MRS. JANE В. 
HOBSON, State Free L. Commission, Mont- 
pelier (1961). 

Virginia Library Association—ARTHUR M. KIRK- 
By, Norfolk P.L. (1960). 

Washington Library Association—ELLEN L. 
WALSH, Seattle P.L. (1963). 

West Virginia Library Association—HAROLD W. 
APEL, Marshall College L., Huntington. 

Wisconsin Library Association—BENTON Н. WIL- - 
cox, State Historical L., Madison (1960). 

Wyoming Library  Ássociation—JAMES RANZ, 
Univ. of Wyoming L., Laramie (1961). 


Division Presidents 


Presidents of divisions are members of the 
Council for the year of their presidencies, and 
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the presidents-elect are their alternates, accord- 
ing to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(c). For 
presidents of divisions, see this issue of the ALA 
Bulletin, pp. 905-31. 


Executive Board 

The Executive Board, consisting of the officers 
of the Association, the immediate past president, 
and eight members elected by Council from its 
membership, are members of the Council as 
provided by the Constitution, Article VII, Sec- 
tion 1; Article VIII, Section 1; Bylaws, Article 
III, Section 6(b) ; Article IV, Section 1(b). The 
Executive Director is without vote, and the pre- 
siding officer of the Council may vote only in 
case of a tie. For a list of the Executive Board 
members, see this issue of the ALA Bulletin, 
p. 889. 


Councilors without Privilege of Vote 


According to the Bylaws, Article IV, Section 
2(d), chairmen of ALA committees, past presi- 
dents of the Association, and one representative 
of each affiliated organization, as such, shall be 
members of the Council without privilege of 
vote. For chairmen of ALA committees, see this 
issue of the ALA Bulletin, p. 901. 


Selected by, Affiliated Organizations 


Each affiliated organization is entitled to one 
Councilor. 


American Association of Law Libraries-—wit- 
LIAM R. ROALFE, Gary Law L., Northwestern 
Univ., Chicago (1961). 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
— WILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, Ш, 45 Broadway, New 
York (1960). 

American Theological Library Association— 
ERNEST M. WHITE, Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary L. 109 E. Broadway, Louisville 2 
(1960). 

Association of American Library Schools— 
HOWARD W. WINGER, Graduate Library School, 
Univ. of Chicago (1962). 

Association of Research  Libraries—sTANLEY 
PARGELLIS, Newberry L., 60 W. Walton Place, 
Chicago (1961). 

Canadian Library Ássoclation—NEAL В. HARLOW, 
Univ. of British Columbia L., Vancouver 
(1962). 

Cuban Library Ássociation—ANA GUERRA DEBEN, 
Juan B. Zayas 319, Vibora, Habana (1962). 
Music Library Association—MORTIMER DAVEN- 
PORT, Mannes College of Music L., 157 E. 

74th St., New York 21 (1960). 
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Theatre Library Association—cEORCE FREEDLEY, f 


New York P.L., 476 Fifth Ave. (1961). 


Past Presidents of th» Association 


BROWN, CHARLES HARVEY, Iowa State College L., 
Ames. 
COMPTON, CHARLES H., Parkedge Hotel, St. Louis. 
CULVER, ESSAE MARTHA, Louisiana State L., Baton 
Rouge. 
DOWNS, ROBERT B., Univ. of Illinois L. and Grad- 
uate School of Library Science, Urbana.: 
EASTMAN, LINDA A., 2150 Chatfield Dr., Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 
FYAN, MRS. LOLETA D. Michigan State L., Lan- 
sing. 
GRAHAM, CLARENCE К. Louisville Free P.L. 
GREENAWAY, EMERSON, Free L., Philadelphia. 
LORD, MILTON E., Boston P.L. 
LUDINGTON, FLORA B., Williston L., Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Наа ey, Mass. 
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LYDENBERG, HARRY MILLER, 145 E. Walnut Ser" 


Westerville, Ohio. 

MCDIARMID, ERRETT WEIR, Ошу. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

METCALF, KEYES D., 68 Fairmont St., Belmont, 
Mass. 

MORSCH, LUCILE M., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

MUMFORD, L. Quincy, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

MUNN, RALPH, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

RICE, PAUL NonTH, 159 High St, Middletown, 
Conn. 

RICHARDS, JOHN S., 0841 49th St. N.E., Seattle. 

ROTHROCK, MARY U., 3740 Kingston Pike, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

SHAW, RALPH R., Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J. 

ULVELING, RALPH A., Detroit P.L. 

VITZ, CARL, 818 Dunare Rd., Cincinnati. 

WILSON, LOUIS ROUND, 201 Caldwell Hall, Univ. 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

WYER, MALCOLM GLENN, 2280 Ash St., Denver.: 


Special Council Committees, 1959-60 


On Council Membership 


FLORA В. LUDINGTON, Chairman; 
STAGNA; RALPH MCCOMB. 


EDWIN CA- 


Council Nominating 


See ALA Committees, 1959-60. 


Policies 


LUCILE М. MORSCH, chairman; BENJAMIN A. CUS- 
TER; JOSEPH W. EOGERS. 
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For Joint Committees see pp. 901-02. For Divi- 
sion Joint Committees see pp. 902-03. 

See ALA Bylaws, Article IX. 

Members of standing committees are normally 
appointed for two-year terms; members of spe- 
cial committees for one-year terms. The com- 
mittee year ends Áugust 31 for all committees 
except those made up of association officers (Ap- 
pointments, Conference Program, Program Eval- 
uation and Budget) for which the year ends 
with the adjournment of the annual conference 
and change of officers. 


*COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION 


To be responsible for the execution of the 
"accreditation program of the American Library 
Association, and to develop and formulate 
standards of education for librarianship for the 
proval of Council. 

EUGENE Н. WILSON, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 
(1960), chairman; LESTER E. AsHEIM (1962); 
DAVID K. BERNINGHAUSEN (1961); RUTH M. 
ERSTED (1964) ; NEAL В. HARLOW (1963). ROBERT 
L. GITLER, secretary. 


Subcommittee on Undergraduate Programs in 
Library Science 


MRS. FLORRINELL F. MORTON, Library School, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, chairman; 
MARY V. GAVER; REV. JAMES J. KORTENDICK; 
IRVING LIEBERMAN; RAYMOND С. LINDQUIST; 
MARGARET RUFSVOLD; MRS. FRANCES LANDER 
SPAIN; ROBERT L. GITLER, ex officio. 


*ALA COMMITTEE TO AMERICAN TEXTBOOK 
PUBLISHERS INSTITUTE 


To consider relationships between the ALA 
and the ATPI on problems and programs of 
mutual interest and make recommendations to 
appropriate units within the two organizations. 

BENJÀMIN E. POWELL, Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
М.С. (1961), chairman; JOHN MACKENZIE CORY 
(1961); EMERSON GREENAWAY (1961); FRANCES 
HENNE (1960); FOSTER Е. MOHRHARDT (1960); 
RALPH К. SHAW (1961) ; DAVID н. CLIFT, ex officio. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE 
ANKARA INSTITUTE OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


To serve in an advisory capacity to the Ford 
Foyndation, the University of Ankara and the 
Director of the Institute. 

FLORA В. LUDINGTON, Mount Holyoke College 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 


COMMITTEES 


L., Sopth Hadley,. Mass, chairman; DOUGLAS 
BRYANT; JACK DALTON; ROBERT B. DOWNS. ALA 
Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT and DONALD D. 
BOCK. 


COMMITTEE ON APPOINTMENTS 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(a). 

MRS, FRANCES LANDER SPAIN, New York P.L., 
20 W. 53rd St, chairman; ELIZABETH BURR 
(CSD); MRS. FRANCES NEEL CEENEY (RSD); 
MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN (ASL); HANNAH HUNT 
(YASD); rev. JAMES J. KORTENDICK (LED); 
EDMON LOW (ACRL); ARCHIE L. MCNEAL 
(LAD); MARGARET E. MONROE (ASD); HELEN 
L. PRICE (AHIL); MELVIN J. voicr (RTSD); 
ELINOR WALKER (PLA); ELIZABETH WILLIAMS 
(AASL). ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID Н. CLIFT. 


COUNCIL APPORTIONMENT COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IV, Sec. 2(e). 
Appointed biennially. No appointment 1959-60. 


* AUDIO-VISUAL COMMITTEE 


To study and promote the use of all media 
and materials of an audio-visual nature as they 
are related to libraries. To cooperate with other 
agencies having similar functions. 

VIOLET F. MYER, Enoch Pratt F. L., Baltimore 
(1960), chairman; VIRGINIA BEARD (1961); 
RICHARD A. FARLEY (1961); MRS. RUTH HEWITT 
HAMILTON (1960); IRVING LIEBERMAN (1960); : 
EDWARD T. SCHOFIELD (1960); NETTIE B. TAYLOR 
(1961). ALA Staff Liaison: MBS. GRACE T. 
STEVENSON. | 


ALA Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin 
Film Review Subcommittee 


VIRGINIA BEARD; KARLINE BROWN; IDA GOSH- 
KIN; BARBARA MOODY; NORMAN MOORE; VIOLET 
MYER; EUCLID PELTIER; EUGENE PRINGLE. 


Book Introduction Subcommittee (Y ASD) 


: MRS. AUDREY BIEL, Detroit P.L. chairman; 
MRS. KATHERINE HUBBARD; WILLIAM JOSEPH KIM- 
BROUGH; ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 


Subcommittee to Revise Films for Public Li- 
braries 


EUGENE PRINGLE, Brooklyn P. L., Chairman; 
HANNAH HYATT; EDWARD SCHOFIELD; MRS. 
CHARLOTTE SHATKIN; NETTIE TAYLOR. 


Motion Picture Preview Subcommittee 
Chairman to be appointed; MRS. CHARLOTTE 
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SPEICHER, 527 Riverside Dr., New York City, 
co-chairman; HERBERT T. CAHOON; MARY HATCH; 
GERALD D. MCDONALD; ALICE С. OWEN; EARL WAL- 
BRIDGE. 


2 


ТУ Subcommittee 
То be appointed. 


Joint AASL-ACRL-DAVYI Subcommittee 


AASL: CAROLYN WHITENACK. ACRL: RICHARD 
CHAPIN. 


*COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 


To be responsible for recommendations on all 
policies relating to awards to be made or spon- 
sored by ALA. The committee shall review peri- 
odically the appropriateness of existing awards; 
shall recommend modification, elimination, or 
suspension of existing awards, and shall make 
recommendations with respect to all new awards 
proposed. The committee shall coordinate the 


work of juries appointed to select recipients of ' 


general ALA awards, arrange for the presenta- 
tion of these awards, and shall coordinate the 
awards programs of the various ALA divisions. 

CRACE SLOCUM, Philadelphia F. L. (1960), 
chairman; ROXANNA AUSTIN (1960); MARIE р. 
LOIZEAUX (1961); MRS. JANET Z. MCKINLAY 
(1961); WYMAN W. PARKER (1960). ALA Staff 
Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT. 

Following subcommittees serve as juries to 
select the recipients of the various awards. For 
junctions and terms see January 1966 ALA 
Bulletin. 


Clarence Day Award Jury 


MILTON E. LORD, Boston P.L., chairman; ROX- 
ANNA AUSTIN; ESSAE M. CULVER; IRVING LIEBER- 
MAN; EDWARD B. STANFORD. ALA Staff Liaison: 
DAVID H. CLIFT. 


Dewey Award Jury 


PAUL B. KABABIAN, New York P.L., chairman; 
JOHN A. HUMPHRY; HAROLD LANCOUR; JAMES 
MEEKS; PAULINE A. SEELY. ALA Staff Liaison: 
. MRS, ORCENA MAHONEY and HAZEL B. TIMMER- 
MAN. 


E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award Jury 


MRS. EULALIE 5. ROSS, Cincinnati P.L., chair- 
man; J. PERIAM DANTON; FRANCES M. GRIM; 
RUTH TARBOX; ELIZABETH О. WILLIAMS. ALA Staff 
Liaison: ELEANOR AHLERS, MILDRED L. BATCHEL- 
DER, and ROBERT L. GITLER. 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 
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Grolier Society, Inc., Award Jury 


MRS. JANET 7. MCKINLAY, Public and School 
Library Service Bureav, New Jersey State Dept. 
of Education, Trenton, chairman; HELEN FULLER; 
ALICE LOUISE LEFEVRE; FANNIE Н. SCHMITT; MARY 
L. TARBOX. ALA Staff Liaison: ELEANOR AHLERS 
and MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


Library Literature Award Jury 


WYMAN W. PARKER, Wesleyan Univ. L., Middle- 
town, Conn., chairman; HELEN M. CLARK; ELMER 
GRIEDER; SARA JAFFAEIAN; HOWARD M. SMITH; 
MARION Н. VEDDER. ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID Н. 
CLIFT. 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award Jury 


JOHN D. HENDERSON, Los Angeles County L., 
chairman; MARIETTA DANIELS; PAUL S. DUNKIN;, 
ROBERT D. FRANKLIN; RUTH S. LEONARD. ALA 
Staff Liaison: DAVID Н. CLIFT. 


AD HOC COMMITTEE ON CIRCULATION SERVJCa ^ 


To prepare a statement of field of interest, to 
suggest an organizational attachment, and to 
provide continuity fo? the group while it is con- 
sidering organization 

HENRY BIRNBAUM, Brooklyn College L., chair- 
man; DOROTHY DICXINSON; MARJORIE HOOD; 
WARREN B. KUHN; JACK PLOTKIN. ALA Staff 
Liaison: MRS. GRACE Т. STEVENSON. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
(Joint: ALA-CLA Conference) 


To plan programs for the general sessions of 
the annual conferences; to insure, insofar as 
practicable, that the content of all program meet- 
ings of divisions, sections, round tables and com- 
mittees, together wiih the general sessicns, pre- 
sent an integrated conference program with a 
minimum of duplication. | 

BENJAMIN E. POWELL, President, ALA, Duke 
Univ. L., Durham, N.C. and BERTHA BASSAM, 
President, Canadien Library Assn., Library 
School, Univ. of Toronto College of Education, 
co-chairmen. 

ALA-—wALTER T. BRAHM (ASL); JAMES Е. 
BRYAN (PLA); ESTHER V. BURRIN (AASL); 
DAVID H. CLIFT; JOHN FALL (RTSD); MRS. CARO- 
LYN w. FIELD (CSD); MARGARET FULMER 
(ASD); KATHARINE c. HARRIS (RSD); MAR- 
GARET MARY KLAUSNER (LAD); PAULINE O'MELIA 
(YASD); WYMAN W. PARKER (ACRL); mrs. 
FRANCES LANDER SPAIN (LED); HELEN YAST 
(AHIL). 

CLA—tLUCIEN ввосну, Laval Univ. School of 
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D. 
eM Music L., Quebec (Can. Music L. Assn.) ; KEITH 








crouch (CLA Circulation Services); REV. ED- 


* MOND DESROCHERS, S.J. Maison Bellarmin, 25 
Quest, 


Rue Jarry Montreal (CLA Young 
People's Section); SR. FRANCIS DOLORES (CLA 
Cataloguing Section); MARGARET coop, West- 
mount, Que, P.L. (CLA Reference Section); 
GEORCE HAMILTON, 849 Stamford St, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. (CLA Trustees Section) ; ELIZABETH 
Н. MORTON; FLORENCE MURRAY (CLA Research 
Section); FRANCES TROTTER (Can. Ássn. of Chil- 
dren's Librarians). 

Executive Committee: BERTHA BASSAM; DAVID 
H. CLIFT; ELIZABETH H. MORTON; BENJAMIN E. 
POWELL. ALA Staff Liaison: СОВА M. BEATTY. 


*CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMMITTEE 


* To consider amendments to the Constitution 
and Bylaws and to make recommendations to the 
Association in accordance with the provisions of 
Articles XI and XII of the Constitution. 
V*SENJAMIN A. CUSTER, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. (1960), chairman; EARL 
BORGESON (1960); RALPH Т. ESTERQUEST (1960) ; 
KATHARINE M. HOLDEN (1961); DONALD THOMP- 
son (1960). ALA Staff Liaison: СОВА М. BEATTY 
and DAVID Н. CLIFT. 


*EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article VIII, Sec. 1. 

MARY HELEN MAHAR, Library Services Branch, 
Office of Education, Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. (1961), chair- 
man; F. BERNICE FIELD (1961) ; HAROLD LANCOUR 
(1960); LUCILE міх (1961); THURSTON TAYLOR 
(1960); ELIZABETH HOMER MORTON  (corre- 
sponding member as executive secretary, Ca- 
nadian Library Association). ALA Staff Liaison: 
MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE. 


Subcommittee on Guide to Reference Books, 
8th ed. (RSD) 
' RAY Ё. HELD, School of Librarianship, Univ. 
of California, Berkeley, chairman; mrs. THELMA 
C. JACKMAN; HELEN NORTHUP; ROSE PHELPS; 
EILEEN WEBER. 


ELECTION COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Sec. 4(a), 
(b) and Sec. 5. 

FRITZ VEIT, Chicago Teachers College L., chair- 
man; DOROTHY Н. WEBER} CATHERINE Е. ZIMMER. 
ALA Staff Liaison: СОКА M. BEATTY. 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 
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HEADQUARTERS BUILDING COMMITTEE 


To develop a specific and conclusive building 
program for approval by the Executive Board; 
survey and interview architects in the Chicago 
area and make a specific recommendation; plan 
and develop a fund raising campaign. 

GERTRUDE E. GSCHEIDLE, Chicago P.L., chair- 
man; RICHARD B. SEALOCK, Kansas City, Mo., 
P.L. vice-chairman; JOHN HALL JACOBS; ANDRE 
S. NIELSEN; Endowment "Trustees: EDWIN С. 
AUSTIN; EDWARD HOPKINSON, JR.; MR. SEALOCK. 
ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID н. CLIFT and DONALD р. 
BOCK. 


Finance Subcommittee 


RICHARD B. SEALOCK, chairman; EDWIN C. 
AUSTIN; EDWARD HOPKINSON, JR. 


*INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


To recommend such steps as may be necessary 
to safeguard the rights of library users in ac- 
cordance with the Bill of Rights of the United 
States and the Library Bill of Rights as adopted 
by the Council. 

ARCHIE L. MCNEAL, Univ. of Miami L., Coral 
Gables, Fla. (1961) chairman; ROBERT B. DOWNS 
(1960) ; LESLIE W. DUNLAP (1961); RALPH ELLS- 
WORTH (1961); DAN Lacy (1960); FLORA B. 
LUDINGTON (1960); LOWELL MARTIN (1960); 
LEROY C. MERRITT (1961) ; RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS 
(1960); Louis sHorEeS (1960); HELEN T. STEIN- 
BARGER (1960). ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID H. 
CLIFT, assisted by MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


*INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


To promote the exchange of librarians between 
this and other countries; to encourage and facili- 
tate the use of library and bibliographie tech- 
niques and knowledge throughout the world; to 
assist in the exchange of professional informa- 
tion, ideas and literature between this and other 
countries; to coordinate the activities of other 
units of the Association within this feld. 

JACK DALTON, Columbia Univ. School of Li- 
brary Service, New York (1961) chairman; 
EDWIN CASTAGNA (1961); VERNER W. CLAPP 
(1960) ; WILLIAM s. DIX (1960); RUTHERFORD р. 
ROGERS (1961); THEODORE WALLER (1960). ALA 
Staff Liaison: DAVID н. CLIFT and RAYNARD C. 
SWANK, 


Children’s Services Subcommittee (СЕР) 


VIRGINIA HAVILAND, Boston P.L., chairman; 
MARGUERITE BAGSHAW; VIRGINIA КАНІ; DORIS S. 
PATEE; MARGARET R. SHEVIAK; VIRGINIA STRICK- 
LAND. 
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Panel on Unesco 

VERNER W. CLAPP, Council on Library Re- 
sources, Inc., 1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., (IRC) chairman; EDWIN CASTAGNA 
(ІКС); JACK DALTON (ІКС); MARIETTA DANIELS 
(1960); #пллАм S. Dix (IRC and nominee to 
U.S. Natl. Commission for Unesco); JOHN T. 
EASTLICK (1960); ROBERT L. GITLER (1960); 
HAROLD LANCOUR (1960); IRVING LIEBERMAN 
(1960); RICHARD H. LOGSDON (1960); FLORA B. 
LUDINGTON (1960) ; MARY HELEN MAHAR (1960) ; 
| CHARLES M. MOHRHARDT (1960); FOSTER E. 
| MOHRHARDT (1960); L. QUINCY MUMFORD 
| (1960); JOHN І. NOLAN (IRRT chairman); 
BENJAMIN E. POWELL (ALA president); HELEN 
A. RIDGWAY (1960); LT. COL. FRANK B. ROGERS 
(1960); RUTHERFORD р. ROGERS (IRC); MAR- 
CARET C. SCOGGIN (1960); RALPH R. SHAW (In- 
ternational Advisory Committee on Bibliogra- 
phy) ; MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON (1960) ; RAYNARD 
С. SWANK (director, IRC); THEODORE WALLER 
(ІКС); DAVID T. WILDER (1960); EDWIN E. WIL- 

LIAMS (1960); үү1115 E. wricHT (1960). 


*MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


To establish general policies and procedures 
for the solicitation of new ALA members and be 
responsible for the implementation thereof, in- 
cluding the coordination of similar activities of 

~ all units of the Association; and to make recom- 
mendations concerning membership dues. 

Created by Council June 1956, to replace the 

former membership committee. 

(See also Advisory Committee to the Member- 
ship Promotion Project at the end of this list- 
ing.) 

JAMES Р. DYKE, Eastern New Mexico Univ. L., 
Portales, general chairman (1960). ` 

MRS. GRACE T. STEVENSON, staff liaison. 


Regional Chairmen 
1. MRS. RUTH HALE GERSHEVSKY, King County 
P.L., Seattle 22 (1960)—-Wash., Ore., 
| Idaho, Utah, Mont., Wyo., Alaska. 
! 2. WILLIAM S. GELLER, Los Angeles County L., 
Los Angeles 53 (1960) —Calif., Ariz., Nev. 
3. To be appointed—N.M., Tex., Okla., Ark., La. 
4. CHARLES ADAMS, Woman's College L., Univ. 
of North Carolina, Greensboro (1961)— 
Va, N.C., S.C., Ga, Fla, Ala, Miss, 
Tenn., Ky. 
5. ROBERT L. TALMADGE, Univ. of Kansas L., 
Lawrence (1960) —Minn., Iowa, Mo., N.D., 
S.D., Neb.; Kan., Colo. 
б. RALPH E. Mccoy, Southern Illinois Univ. L., 
Carbondale (1961)—Wis., Ill, Ind. 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 
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7. JOHN H. REBENACK, Akron, Ohio, P.L. (1961) ^ 
—Mich., Ohio, W.Va. 

8. EVE DAVIS, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore - 
(1960) —Pa., Md., Del., D.C., N.J. 

9. MARGARET A. KATELEY, Scarsdale, New York, 
P.L. (1961) —New York State. 

10. JOHN A. HUMPHRY, Springfield, Mass., City 
L. Assn. (1960)—Me. Vt, N.H, RI, 
Conn., Mass. 

11. ровотну A. DINGLE, P.L. of Toronto (1961) 
— Canada. 

12. MRS. MARION MCDERMOTT, L. of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, (1961) —Hawail. 


Divisional Represeniatives 


ASD—LOoUvISE NIXON (1961). 
AASL—MARGARET E, KEEN (1961). 
ASL—MnRS. FANNIE S. NOONAN (1961). 
ACRL-——MaRY р. HERRICK (1961). : 
AHIL—MRS. ELIZABETH M. BAKER (1961). 
CSD—JEAN A. MERRILL (1961).. 
LAD-——THELMA REID (1961). 
LED—FREDERIC J. OHARA (1961). a 
PLA-—VIRGINIA OWENS (1961). 
AALT—-ALAN N. SCHNEIDER. 
RSD—MaARION V. BELL 11961). 
RTSD—cLanIBEL SOMMERVILLE (1961). 
YASD-——rRANCES LOMBARD (1961) 


State, Provincial апа Local Chairmen 


Alabama-—svBiL BAIRD (1960). 
Alaska—-HELEN DIRTACIAN (1960). 


. Arizona—To be appointed. 
' Arkansas—To be appcinted. 


California—Golden Empire District: To be ap- 
pointed; Golden Gate District: ELINOR M. ALEX- 
ANDER (1960); Southern District: WILLIAM 5. 
GELLER (1960); Jt. Shasta District: ESTHER L. 
MARDON (1960): Redwood District: To be ap- 
pointed; Yosemite District: To be appointed. 

Colorado—LE MOYNE ANDERSON (1961). 

Connecticut—LEWIS M. ICE. 

Delaware—To be appointed. 

District of Columbiz—sHIRLEY BYSTROM (1960). 

Florida—To be appointed. 

Georgia—To be appcinted. Я | 

Hawaii—Hawaii: casoL BRICE (1961); Kauai: LUD- 
EAN EARNEST (1961); Maui: JANE SILVERMAN 
(1961) ; Oahu: To be appointed. 

Idaho—To be appointed. 

Ilnois—State: MRS. MIRIAM н. JOHNSON (1961); 
Chicago: J. W. EEGINALD SCURR (1961); Cham- 
paign-Urbana: JOYCE WERNER (1960). 

Indiana——State: ALTA PARKS (1960); Northern Dis- 
trict: RUTH к, KELLOGG (1961); Central District: 
ETHEL M. RUSH (1961); Southern District: To be 
appointed. . 

Íowa—o. м. HOVDE (1961). 

Kansas—FORD A. ROCKWELL (1960). 

Kentucky—To be appointed. 

Louisiana—To be appointed. 
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Maine-—MILDRED A. PERKINS (1961). 

Maryland—State: MRS. MARY А. DULANY (1961); 
Baltimore: MARGARET JACOBS (1961). 

Massachusetts—State: EDITH N. snow (1961); Bos- 
ton: MILDRED C. O'CONNOR (1961); Cambridge: 
GORDON GASKILL (1961). 

Michigan—Séate: CLOVER M. FLANDERS (1960); De- 
troit: To be appointed; Upper Peninsula: TAISTO J. 
NIEMI (1960). 

Minnesota—State: MAURINE 
Minneapolis: ROBERT Н. SIMONDS 
Paul: ELSIE BAKER (1960). 

Mississippi--To be appointed. 

Missouri—State: CHRISTOPHER В. DEVAN (1960); 
St. Louis: MRS. ABIGAIL Н. HARRIS (1961). 

Montana—To be appointed. 

Nebraska—cHARLES E. DALRYMPLE, JR. (1960). 

Nevada—JOSEPH F. SHUBERT (1960). 

New Hampshire—Dnavip DORMAN (1961). 

New Jersey-—State: MRS. HARRIET F, BURDICK (1960) ; 
Newark: 'To be appointed. 

New Mexico—cHESTER Н. LINSCHEID (1960). 

New York—Buffalo: MRS. MARJORIE B. LAPP (1961); 
Rochester: MARION MccUmE (1960); Manhattan 

`чъ& Bronx: BARBARA SWEETGALL (1960); Brooklyn: 
NORMAND E. DUMONT (1961); Queens: WILLIAM 
VANDER LINDEN (1961); Long Island: WILLIAM K. 
HARRISON, UI (1960); Elmira: HOWARD К. BRET- 
LINGER (1961); Utica: ARNOLD Р. SABLE (1961). 

North Carolina—coRA PAUL BOMAR (1961). 

North Dakota—NORMAN H. CLARKE (1960). 

Ohio—State: А. CHAPMAN PARSONS (1961); Cincin- 
nati: KENNETH TEWELL (1961); Cleveland: ELIZA- 
BETH PRESCOTT (1960). 

Oklahoma—-MARIAM N. CRADDOCK (1960). 

Oregon—State: PERRY D. MORRISON (1960); Port- 
land: MARTHA Е, HANSON (1960). 

Pennsylvania—State: ELEANOR ROWE (1960); Phila- 
delphia: To be appointed; Pittsburgh: To be ap- 
pointed. 

Rhode Island—susan Е. DEMERY (1961). 

South Carolina—To be appointed. 

South Dakota—LoRA croucH (1961). 

Tennessee—JOHNNIE GIVENS (1961). 

Texas—MRS CHARLOTTE BRAND (1960). 

Utah—MRS HELEN PARKER GIBSON (1961). 

Vermont—BARBARA HUBBARD (1961). 

Virginia—To be appointed. 

Washington—State: MARY FRANCES BORDEN (1961); 
Seatile: To.be appointed. 

West Virginia—H. W. APEL (1961). 

Wisconsin—State: MRS.  ORRILLA Т. 
(1961) ; Milwaukee: 'To be appointed. 

Wyoming—To be appointed. 


Canada: 


Alberta: To be appointed. 

British Columbia: BASIL STUART-STUBBS (1960). 

Manitoba & Saskatchewan: KATHLEEN SUTHERLAND 
(4960). 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
and Newfoundland: 'Yo be appointed. 

Ontario: PHYLLIS VAIR (1960). 

Quebec: EFFIE ASTBURY (1960). 


HOFFMAN (1960); 
(1960); St. 


BLACKSHEAR 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE MEMBERSHIP 
PROMOTION PROJECT 

To guide the Membership Promotion Project 
and assist in the development oi a program to 
meet the objectives of the Project; to advise the 
Executive Board and the Membership Committee 
on matters relating to it, and make recommenda- 
tions as necessary; and to develop, in coopera- 
tion with the Membership Committee and head- 
quarters staff, plans and procedures for carry- 
ing on an effective membership maintenance and 
promotion program at the conclusion of the 
Project. 

FRANK B. SESSA, Miami P.L., chairman; JAMES 
P. DYKE; MRS. HELEN 'E. WESSELLS; RALPH 
ULVELING; FREDERICK Н. WAGMAN. ALA Staff 
Liaison: DOROTHY KITTEL. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON MEMORIAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


To study and recommend ways to handle me- 
morial contributions. 

MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS, 433 W. 21st St., New 
York, chairman; WALTER H. KAISER; ALICE LE- 
FEVRE; PHILLIP MCNIFF; GRACE SLOCUM. ALA 
Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT. 


ALA COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK 


To help plan National Library Week, encour- 
age the participation of libraries and librarians 
in state and local observances of the Week, and 
serve as information centers for libraries and 
librarians in matters relating to the Week. 

To consist of Executive Directors from each 
state, and the District of Columbia. 

BENJAMIN E. POWELL, Duke Univ. L., Durham, 
N.C., national chairman. ALA Staff Liaison: mrs. 
GRACE T. STEVENSON. 


(Addresses have been included for those di- 
rectors who are not ALA members.) 


Alabama: FANT THORNLEY. 

Alaska: To be appointed. 

Arizona: JACK L. MCDONALD, Public Service Co., 
P.O. Box 2591, Phoenix. 

Arkansas: MRS. DULA H. REID. 

California: HAROLD HAMILL. 

Colorado: LT. COL. GEORGE B. FAGAN, Air Force 
Academy, Colorado Springs. 

Connecticut: MRS. HENRIETTA PERKINS. 

Delaware: To be appointed. 

District of Columbia: To be appointed. 

Florida: OSCAR CHARLES EVERHART. 

Georgia: To be appointed. 

Hawaii: To be appointed. 
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Idaho: THERON ATKINSON, Ricks College L., Rex- 
burg. 

Illinois: CAMILLE RADMACHER. 

Indiana: MRS. IRENE STRIEBY. 

Iowa: To be appointed. 

Kansas: EDWARD HOWARD, Lawrence P.L. 

Kentucky: MRs. MILDRED A. KEARNS. 

Louisiana: MRS. SHIRLEY STEPHENSON. 

Maine: MRs. HELEN ATCHISON, Cary Library, 
Houlton. 

Maryland: LOUISE HINKLEY. 

Massachusetts: THURSTON TAYLOR. 

Michigan: poucLAs WEISER, Michigan State Li- 
brary, East Lansing. 

Minnesota: FREDERICK WEZEMAN. 

Mississippi: MARY LOVE. 

Missouri: JOSEPHINE B. FARRINGTON. 

Montana: MRS. FRANCES DUFRAINE. 

Nebraska: RUTH HARRIS. 

Nevada: WILLIAM E. ANDREWS. 

New Hampshire: EMIL W. ALLEN. 

New Jersev: MRS. MARGARET WHALEY. 

New Mexico: To be appointed. ' 

New York: JACK SPEAR. 

North Carolina: SARA JAFFARIAN. 

North Dakota: MRs. MARY MARGARET FRANK, 
Grand Forks P.L. 

Ohio: CLARA HART. 

Oklahoma: To be appointed. 

Oregon: To be appointed. 

Pennsylvania: MARJORIE FLOOD, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh. 

Rhode Island: KATHERINE GALLIVAN, Hope High 
School, Providence. 

South Carolina: To be appointed. 

South Dakota: HELEN HOYT. 

Tennessee: ELIZABETH COLE. 

Texas: To be appointed. 

Utah: c. R. BURT. 

Vermont: MRS. JANE B. HOBSON. 

Virginia: PHILIP S. OGILVIE. 

Washington: MRS. ALTA M. GRIM. 

West Virginia: To be appointed. 

Wisconsin: LEONARD ARCHER. 

Wyoming: MRS. ESTHER PICARD, окай High 
School L. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article ПІ, Secs. 
1 and 2. 

RUTHERFORD D. ROGERS, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. chairman; HOYT GALVIN; 
FRANCES HENNE; LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL; 
RUTH RUTZEN. ALA Staff Liaison: СОВА М. 
BEATTY. 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. 
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COUNCIL NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Provided for in Bylaw Article III, Sec. 6(a). 
and (b). 

CAROLYN І. WHITEMACK, Purdue Univ. West 
Lafayette, Ind., chairman; MRS. MABEL K. JACK- 
SON; HARRIET ROURKE. ALA Staff Liaison: cora 
M. BEATTY. 


*COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION 


Provided for in Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 2(a) 
and (b) and Secs. 4 end 5. 

ROBERT W. SEVERANCE, Air Univ. L., Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Montgomery, Ala. (1960), chair- 
man; FLORENCE S. CRAIG (1960); JOHN T. EAST- 
LICK (1961); Mns. LOLETA D. FYAN (1960); 
KATHERINE LAICH (1960); ALICE LOUISE LEFEVRE 
(1960); CLARA LUCIOLI (1961); LOWELL А. 
MARTIN (1961); RUTH scHONEMAN (1961): 
LOUIS SHORES (1961); MAURICE F. TAUBER 
(1960) ; ELIZABETH 2. WILLIAMS (1960) ; MARIAN 
c. YOUNG (1961). ALA Staff Liaison: mrs. GRACE 
Т. STEVENSON, т 


PROGRAM EVALUATION AND BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Provided for in 3ylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(b). 

EMERSON GREENAWAY, Philadelphia F.L., chair- 
man; ELENORA ALEXANDER (AASL); LEWIS c. 
BRANSCOMB (ACRL); MRS. LURA CURRIER 
(PLA); F. BERNICE'FIELD (RTSD) ; s. JANICE KEE 
(ASL); CLARA Е. LUCIOLI (AHIL); EVERETT Т. 
MooRE (RSD); ELIZABETH NESBITT (CSD); 
RICHARD B. SEALOCK (ALA); HANNIS S. SMITH 
(ASD); MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN (ALA); 
MRS. KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS (LED); KATHARINE 
M. stokes (LAD); PAULINE wiNNICK (YASD). 
ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT and DONALD D. 
BOCK. 


*COMMITTEE ON ALA PUBLISHING 


Provided for ir Bylaw Article IX, Sec. 1(c). 

EDWIN E. WILLIAMS, Harvard College L., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (1961), chairman; ‘CARLYLE 
FRAREY (1961); MRS. MARION E. HAWES (1960); 
FLORA B. LUDINGTDN (1960) ; RICHARD В. SEALOCK 
(1961). ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID н. CLIFT and 
MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


To prepare and report to the Association at 
its annual conference suitable resolutions. АП 
resolutions presented to the Association shal] be 
automatically referred to the Council except 
resolutions of thanks. 

(Serves for duration of conference only.) 

ALA Staff Lizison: CORA M. BEATTY. 
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*SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS COMMITTEE 


To accumulate information about books sold 
on the subscription basis and about comparable 
publications; to prepare reviews and editorial 
comments about such books for the Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin; to receive reports 
of questionable sales practices affecting such 
books and to transmit substantiated facts to 
such agencies as Better Business Bureaus and 
the Federal Trade Commission; to publish the 
findings of these agencies in the Booklist and 
Subscription Books Bulletin when authorized for 
release; and to act throughout only as an evalu- 
ating agency, not as an advisory group. 

RUTH WALLING, Emory Univ. L., Atlanta, Ga. 
(1960), chairman; WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON 
(1961) ; LAURA E. CATHON (1960); MRS. FRANCES 
NEEL CHENEY (1960); MARTHA L. ELLISON 
(1961) ; ETHEL M. FAIR (1961) ; NORMAN FINKLER 
(1960); LUCILE HATCH (1960); CHARLES L. HIG- 
GINS (1961); MRS. FRANCES B. JENKINS (1961); 
&LIZABETH JOHNSON (1961); MRS. WINIFRED LAD- 
LEY (1960); JEANNE CLARE LEWIS (1961); ADE- 
LAIDE. LOCKHART (1960); ISABEL GRACE MCTAVISH 


(1960) ; JEAN A. MERRILL (1960); MRS. JEAN M. 
MOORE (1961); HELEN NoRTHUF (1961); FOSTER 
M. PALMER (1960); CHRISTINE L. REB (1961); 
THELMA REID (1960); ANNE M. SMITH (1961);, 
RICHARD Н. SHOEMAKER (1960); MRS. HELEN К. 
THOMPSON (1961); H. A. TOLLEFSON (1960); 
MURIEL 1. TOPPAN (1961); DOROTHY S. TRUES- 
DALE (1960); FLORENCE R. VAN HOESEN (1961); 
MILDRED MAY VANNORSDALL (1961); ELSA VON 
HOHENHOFF (1961); ELIZABETH C. WESCOTT 
(1961) ; MARY ALICE WILLETT (1961). ALA Staff 
Liaison: MRS. PAULINE J. LOVE. 


ALA ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO U. S. COMMITTEE 
FOR THE UNITED NATIONS 


To assess the usefulness of the bulletin, Li- 
brarians and the UN, and the celebration of 
UN Day in the fall of 1957 in order to be of 
assistance in the preparation of the bulletin or 
whatever might take its place in the future. 

MARGARET COMMISKEY, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore, chairman; MARIE V. HURLEY; ROBERT 
MCCLARREN; JERROLD ORNE; CHARLES H. STEVENS. 
ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Bylaw Article IX, Section 5(a): The Council 
on the recommendation of the Committee on 
Organization, may establish joint committees, 
either standing or special, with other organiza- 
tions when the functions of the proposed com- 
mittee cannot be appropriately delegated to a 
single division or ALA committee. 

The following are joint committees of the ALA 
with other organizations. They have been created 
as a means of cooperating with organizations 
having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees are 
made as recommended by the former Committee 
on Boards and Committees in its report of Oc- 


tober 1944: “That in the selection of persons 


to serve’ on joint committees, the president, the 
president-elect, and the Executive Board have 
the authority now possessed in connection with 
making other committee appointments." 
(Addresses given for non-ALA members.) 


*ALA AND THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS 
COUNCIL'S COMMITTEE ON READING 
DEVELOPMENT 


J'o plan and provide policy guidance for joint 
activities of librarians and publishers to increase 


* Àn asterisk designates a standing committee. 
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reading, to improve the status of books and li- 
braries, and to provide for wider distribution and 
availability of books. 

ALA-—BENJAMIN E. POWELL, Duke Univ. L. 
Durham, N.C. (1961), chairman ALA group; 
LESTER ASHEIM (1961); RUTH С. GAGLIARDO 
(1961); EMERSON GREENAWAY (1960); MILTON 
E. LORD (1961); HARRY N. PETERSON (1960); 
FRANCIS R. ST. JOHN (1960); MRS. FRANCES 
LANDER SPAIN (1962); FREDERICK H. WAGMAN 
(1960). 

ABPC Committee on Reading Development 
KEN Mccormick, Doubleday & Co., Chairman 
ABPC Group; JOSEPH BARNES, Simon & Schuster; 
CURTIS б. BENJAMIN, McGraw Hill Book Co.; 
SIMON MICHAEL BESSIE, Atheneum Publishers; 
HAROLD К. GUINZBURG, Viking Press; MARGARET 
MC ELDERRY, Harcourt, Brace & Co.; EDWARD 
MILLS, Longmans, Green & Co.; KENNETT RAW- 
soN, David McKay Co.; WILLIAM SPAULDING, 
Houghton Mifflin Co.; THEODORE WALLER, Grolier 
Society, Inc. ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT. 


*CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND ALA 

To consider relationships between the Canadian 
Library Association and the ALA end to pro- 
mote activities of mutual benefit. 


MARTHA SHEPARD, National Library of Canada, 
Ottawa (1960), chairman. 
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ALA-—LEON CARNOVSKY (1960); EMERSON 
GREENAWAY, ex officio; ANDREW Н. HORN (1961) ; 
DAVID A. JONAH (1960); BENJAMIN E. POWELL, 
ex officio; MRS. FRANCES LANDER SPAIN (1962); 
RALPH ULVELING (1961). _ | 

CLA—The chairman; BERTHA BASSAM, ex 
officio; ROBERT BLACKBURN, ex officio; NEAL HAR- 
LOW, ex officio; LACHLAN Е. MACRAE (1960) ; miss 
VERNON ROSS (1962); JEAN THOMSON (1963). 
ALA Staff Liaison: DAVID H. CLIFT and CORA M. 
BEATTY. 


 *ALA JOINT COMMITTEE WITH THE 
CHILDREN'S BOOK COUNCIL 


To explore mutual problems concerning con- 
tent, format, distribution and promotion of ju- 
venile books and to propose cooperative action 
to resolve such problems. 

MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER, New York P.L., 20 W. 
53rd St. (1960), chairman. 

ALA—The chairman; CHRISTINE GILBERT 
(1960); MRS. RUTH н. HAMILTON (1961); ANNA 
LEHLBACH (1960); HELEN R. SATTLEY (1961); 
ELAINE SIMPSON (1961); I. ELIZABETH STAFFORD 
(1960) ; ANNE voss (1961). 


CBC—ALICE DICKINSON, Franklin Watts, Inc.; , 
JOANNA FOSTER, Children's Book Council; mrs. 
HELEN FRYE, Whittlessy House. ALA Staff 
Liaison: MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 


*NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AND ALA 


To explore problems of mutual interest and re- 
lationships in the fields of library service and 
education and to make recommendations to ap- 
propriate committees in the two associations. 

MARY V. GAVER, Graduate School of L. Service, 
Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N.J. (1961), 
chairman. 

ALA—The chairman; RALPH BLASINGAME 
(1964); AGNES KRARUY (1962); EILEEN THORN- 
TON (1963); CAROLYN I. WHITENACK (1960). 

NEA—MYRTLE GUSTAFSON (1961); ANNE 
HAUGAARD, 252 Second Ave., Valley City,.N.D. . 
(1963) ; EARLE HAWKINS, Maryland State Teach- 
ers College, Towson (1964); MRS. RUTH в. 
MAYERS, 302 Grove St., Somerville, N.J. (1960) ; 
CRAIG PHILLIPS, Superintendent of Schools, Win, 
ston-Salem, N.C. (1962). и 

ALA Headquarters Liaison: MRS. GRACE Т. 
STEVENSON. NEA Headquarters consultant: 
ROBERT A. LUKE. 


DIVISION JOINT COMMITTEES 


American Federation of Labor-Committee of 


Industrial Organizations—American Library As- : 


sociation (ASD) Joint Committee on Library 
Service to Labor Groups. 


To discover ways of encouraging libraries to 
develop specialized library services which will 
be useful to labor groups. Chairman, MRS. DORO- 
THY к. око, Donnell Library Center, 20 W. 
53rd St, New York 19 (1962); secretary, MRS. 
MARY BACKER, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore 
(1960). 

ALA—BERNARD Е. DOWNEY, Institute of Man- 
agement and Labor Relations, Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick, N.J. (1962) ; mrs. HELGA EASON, 
Miami P.L. (1962) ; Mns. ESTHER I. HUGHES, Des 
Moines, Iowa, P.L. (1961); MRS. THELMA JACK- 
MAN, Los Angeles P.L. (1960); JOSEPH KLIM- 
BERGER, Brooklyn P.L. (1961); MRS. ROBERTA 
MCBRIDE, Detroit P.L. (1961); MRS. HESTER 
MITCHELL, Ipswich, Mass., P.L. (1961); IRENE 
PETERSON, Chicago P.L. (1960). 

AFL-CIO—youn Е. coscrove, AFL-CIO Dept. 
of Education, 815 16th St, N.W., Washington 


* An asterisk designates a standing committee. ' 
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6, D.C.; RICHARD KENDZIORSKI, Michigan Indus- 
trial Union Council, 716 Lothrop Ave., Detroit 
2; AL LOEWENTHAL, Education Director, District 
4, International Union of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, Newark 2, N.J.; 
CARL J. MEGEL, American Federation of Teach- 
ers, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Chicago 4; JULIUS 
ROTHMAN, Community Service Activities, AFL- 
CIO, 9 East 40th St, New York 16. 
Publication—Library Service to Labor, a 
quarterly newsletter, is edited by MRS. ROBERTA 
MCBRIDE, Detroit P.L.; is sent free on request. 


American Association of Colleges—ACRL Joint 
Committee to Consider the Problems of College 
Libraries. 


ACRL members: JOE w. KRAUS; FLORA B. 
LUDINGTON; ROBERT L. TALMADGE; RICHARD В. 
HARWELL, ex officio. 

ААС members—micHARD ARMOUR, Dept. of 
English, Scripps College, Claremont, Calif; 
HOWARD S. GREENLEE, Park College, Parkville, 
Mo.; ALBERT С. yacosns, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; HUGE F. MCKEAN, Rollins College, 
Winter Park, Fla.; FREDERIC К. MILLER, Leba- 
non Valley College, Annville, Pa. 
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National Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
CSD Joint Committee. 


To prepare for publication a selected, an- 
notated list of children's books for home libraries. 
Chairman, FRANCES SULLIVAN, Wichita, Kan., 
P.L. (ALA); mrs. RUTH GAGLIARDO (NCPT) ; 
VIRGINIA MCJENKINS (ALA); MRS. ELIZABETH 
MARGULIS (NCPT) ; mary FERRE (NCPT) ; miL- 
DRED L. BATCHELDER (ALA). Consultants: Mns. 
CAROLYN W. FIELD, ELIZABETH NESBITT, MRS. CHAR- 
LEMAE ROLLINS. 


NEA Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, NEA Dept. of Audio-Visual 
Instruction—CSD and YASD Joint Committee 
on Aids in Selection. 


The committee, established at the request of 
the Joint Committee of the NEA-ALA is re- 
vising Aids in the Selection of Materials for 
Children and Young People. Chairman, PAULINE 
O'MELIA, South Woods Jr. High School, Syosset, 
N.Y. (YASD); mrs. IRENE CYPHER, New York 
Univ. (NEA-DAVI) ; PAuL wirt, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ. (NEA-ASCD) ; MARGARET 
E. KEEN (YASD) ; LUCILLE R. MENIHAN (CSD) ; 
MRS. LINNEA REVERE (YASD). 





New Revised Edition 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 
Encyclopedia 


12 books in 1 or 2 volumes 


* A standard source for quick reference in large and 
small libraries. 


© Frequently recommended for home purchase for 
Christmas gifts and special gifts throughout the 
year. 


* Used widely by teachers as desk copies. 
Green 1-Vol. ...$27.00; 2-Vol. set . . . $31.00 


THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY, Dept. A-1, 
Lafayette Bldg., Buffalo 3, New York 


т Ит Ж ^ Y © E r E 
E ^ A Р. E F 


New! 24” diameter 


REFERENCE GLOBE 
Physical-Political 


Scale 333 miles to one inch 
Over 75” circumference 
Over 4,500 place names 


Internationally accepted color scheme shows 
land elevations and sea depths. Warm and 
cold ocean currents are shown, as well as de 
facto boundaries of 1959. Delineates trust ter- 
ritories. Free ball, permitting turning and lift- 
‘ing, i$.made of strong lightweight molded 
wood-fiber plastic. 


In Navigator mounting (illustrated) over-all 
height is 47 inches. Available in blond or wal- 
nut finished hardwood. A flexible plastic scale 
is included for measuring degrees and miles. 


At a price you can afford 
Lo.b. Chicago 
G24PL15, in Navigator mounting $195.00 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Map and Globe Makers 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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JOHNSTON—IN SEARCH OF SWIFT. A well- 
researched analysis of the life and the enigmatic 
personality of Dean Swift. Dec., 1959 $7.50 


BEVAN—SsTOICS AND SCEPTICS. A reprint 
of importance! “... great help to the understand- 
ing of a difficult phase of thought."— Journal of 
Hellenic Studies. $4.50 


CARY & HAARHOFF—LIFE AND THOUGHT 
IN GREEK AND ROMAN WORLD, "А compara- 
tive rather than a contrasting study of the Greek 
and Roman World.” — School and Society. $3.50 


FROHSE, BRODEL, et al—ATLAS OF HU- 
MAN ANATOMY, (5th rev. & enl. ed.) Incom- 


IMPOR TANT parable medical reference book. The famous 
Frohse-Brodel charts in miniature, 104 illustrations, 
including 49 in 8 colors. Pap. $295 Clo. $4.50 


ADDITIONS ROBINSON— HISTORY OF THE ROMAN RE- 


PUBLIC. Once again available in America. “Here 
is a book that is difficult to praise too highly.” ` 
—Saturday Review. $3.25 


BARNES & NOBLE, Ine. 


SCHOLARLY RYLE— CONCEPT OF MIND, “...a piece of 


philosophical writing in the highest class.”—The 
Spectator. Pap. $2.25 Clo. $4.50 


PUBLICA TIONS CURRY —CHAUCER AND THE MEDIEVAL 


SCIENCES, Second edition of a book long out of 





print with much new material added. ^... of great 
value to serious students of Chaucer.” —T he Catholic 
World. Jan., 1960 $5.00 


DUFF—LITERARY HISTORY OF ROME: FROM 
THE ORIGINS TO THE CLOSE OF THE GOLDEN 
AGE, (3rd ed.) Dec., 1959 $8.75 


DUFF—LITERARY HISTORY OF ROME: IN 
THE SILVER AGE FROM TIBERIUS.TO 
HADRIAN. A new edition of out-of-print miastet- 
work. Dec., 1959 $10.00 
ELIOT— JAPANESE BUDDHISM. Reprint of a 
work in steady demand! “As lucid an exposition 
of Buddhism as is to be found in the English lan- 
guage.” —Books. Dec., 1959 $7.00 


SHEPHERD — HISTORICAL ATLAS. (8th enl. 
and rev. ed.) A comprehensive classical reference 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. work. “Most public, college, and school libraries 
105 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3, N. Y. will want for replacement, reference, and circu- 
lation."— Library Journal. $15.00 
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TYPE-OF-LIBRARY DIVISIONS 


Each of the twelve divisions in ALA acts for 
the Association on matters within its field of re- 
sponsibility. Two types of divisions are provided 
for in Article VI, Section 2(c) of the Bylaws: 
"Type-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types of li- 
braries, shall function as agencies for broad, over- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


The American Association of School Librar- 
ians interprets the need for and function of 
school libraries; seeks to improve school library 
standards and the professional growth and status 
of school librarians. AASL has specific responsi- 
bility for— 


1. Planning of programs of study and service for 
the improvement and extension of library serv- 
ices in elementary and secondary schools as a 
means of strengthening the educational pro- 
gram. 

2. Stimulation of continuous study and research 
to improve standards and procedures in the 
school library field and to establish criteria 
of evaluation. 

8. Synthesis of the activities of all units within the 
American Library Association in areas of 
mutual concern. 

4. Representation and interpretation of the need 
for and function of school libraries to other 
educational and lay groups. 

5. Stimulation of professional growth, improve- 
ment of the status of school librarians, and en- 
couragement of participation by members in 
appropriate type-of-activity divisions. 

6. Conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in the 
school library when such projects are beyond 
the scope of type-of-activity divisions, after 
specific approval by the ALA Council. 


The American Association of School Librari- 
ans became a division of ALA on January 1, 
1951. Formerly it was a section of the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young People, 
and before 1941 was the Schoo] Libraries Sec- 
tion of ALA, organized in 1915. 

Officers—President, ESTHER V. BURRIN, West- 
lane Junior High School L., 1101 West 73rd St., 
Indianapolis; vice president and president-elect, 
ELIZABETH WILLIAMS, Los Angeles School Li- 
braries, 1205 West Pico Blvd.; treasurer, KEN- 
NETH VANCE, Bureau of School Services, Univ. of 


all consideration of all policies, programs, and 
operations of the Association from this point of 
view; type-of-activity divisions shall be concerned 
with the functional, technical, and resource fields 
which are related to their designated interests.” 
ALA members have the privilege of joining one 
division of each type on payment of dues. 


Michigan, Ann Arbor; recording secretary, EVE- 
LYN с. THORNTON, Arlington County, Va., Public 
Schools; executive secretary, ELEANOR E. AHLERS, 
ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: ELE- 
NORA ALEXANDER (past president), Houston 
Public School Libraries; Region I, CATHARINE 
MACKENZIE (1961); Region II, MRS. RACHAEL W. 
DEANGELO (1960); Region III, CORA PAUL BOMAR 
(1960) ; Region IV, TREAN МАррох (1961) ; Re- 
gion V, LYLE Е. EVANS (1960) ; Region VI, ELINOR 
YUNGMEYER (1960); Region Vil, mrs. IRENE 
SIGLER (1961); Region VIII, 1015 Fannin 
(1961). 

Directors on ALA Council (nonvoting)— 
MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR (1963); SARA FENWICK 
(1960); MARGARET Moss (1961); MIRIAM Е. 
PETERSON (1962); CAROLYN WHITENACK (1960). 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, School Libraries, edited by JEAN 
LOWRIE, Dept. of Librarianship, Western Michi- 
gan University, Kalamazoo. School Libraries is 
published quarterly and is sent free to all mem- 
bers. It is not available by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Archives Committee—To preserve the archives 
of AASL in accordance with an established 
policy for organization and filing. Chairman, 
LOUISE ANTHONY, Alton, Ill., Board of Education; 
GLADYS LIVELY; M. FRANCES LYNCH: JUNE 
MILLER; AGNES MONTGOMERIE; AGNES SLEADD. 

Awards and Scholarships Commiitee—To © 
seek sponsors for scholarships and other ap- 
propriate awards relative to AASL’s field of re- 
sponsibility. Chairman, JANE STREBEL, Minne- 
apolis Board of Education; MRS. PAULINE ATHER- 
TON; MURIEL HAMILTON; RUTH HANSON; FRANCES 
LOMBARD. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, MRS. DORA HAY, 
Cleveland High School L., 15th S. and E. Lucile 
St., Seattle; RHETA CLARK; ANNA CLARK KEN- 
NEDY; ELLINOR PRESTON; HELEN STUB. 
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Conference Program | Committee—Chairmen, 
ELIZABETH WILLIAMS, Los Ángeles School Li- 
braries, 1205 W. Pico Blvd.; CATHARINE MAC- 
KENZIE, Westmount Jr. High School L., West- 
mount, Que., Can.; FRANCES DUMARESQ, Fair- 
mount School, 5217 Esplanade Ave., Montreal, 
Que., Can. 


Cooperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards Advisory Committee—To suggest changes 
and recommendations for improving the 1960 
edition of the Library Services section of the 
Evaluative Criteria. Chairman, ALICE LOHRER, 
Univ. of Illinois Graduate School of Library 
Science, Urbana; MARJORIE CHESTER; VIOLA 
JAMES; MARY FRANCES MCMANUS; GEORGIA SEA- 
LOFF. 


Elections Committee—Chairman, CHARLOTTE 
DOBBS, Lindbloom High School L., Chicago; 
LOUISE BLODGETT; MRS. PEARL CASSMAN; MRS. 
ADA CORDICK; RUBY MARTZ. 


Elementary School Libraries Committee—To 
publicize the need for and the value of elemen- 
tary school libraries. Chairman, RUTH Foy, 18 
Clifton Blvd., Pittsburgh 10; MRS. ROSE ACREE; 
MRS. IRENE DAVIS; MRS. DOROTHY HEALD; RUTH 
JUNKIN; MRS. MALLIE NEWSOM; ETHEL TELBAN. 


Exhibits Committee—To prepare a selective 
list of materials to be used for exhibits spon- 
sored by AASL and to assume responsibility for 
assembling materials for display where re- 
quested. Chairman, NELLA BAILEY, Kentucky 
State Dept. of Education, Frankfort; HAZELLE 
ANDERSON; HELEN LEWIS. 


Grolier-Americana Scholarship Award Com- 
mittee—To assist in the selection of library 
schools to receive the Grolier Scholarship Awards 
for prospective school librarians. Chairman, 
DOROTHY MCGINNISS, Baltimore Co. Board of 
Education, Towson, Md.; VIOLA JAMES; MAR- 
GARET KALP; EILEEN NOONAN; ALICE ROBINSON, 


Improvement and Extension of School Library 
Services Committee—To stimulate investigations 
and direct subcommittees in programs of study 
on problems of library service in various kinds 
of schools and patterns of organization in order 
to improve and expand library services and 
strengthen the educational program. Chairman, 
MRS. EVELYN ANDERSON, Univ. of Chicago Elem. 
Laboratory School L.; JOHN CRAWFORD; LEILA 
DOYLE; CAROLINE HUSTED; TREAN MADDOX. 


Instructional Materials Committee—To con- 
duct comprehensive studies of instructional media 
used in schools; to develop programs to improve 
the coordinated use of curriculum materials. 
Chairman, JEAN CRABTREE, Sr. High School L., 
Garden City, N.Y.; AUDREY NEWMAN; FELSIE 
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RIDDLE; MRS. MARGARET SPENGLER; MRS. NADINE . 
HOUSTON. 


International Relations Committee—To de- 
velop international cooperation and understand- 
ing among school librarians; to stimulate inter- 
est in school libraries abroad; to investigate an 
exchange program for school librarians. Chair- 
man, NANCY JANE DAY, Library Service, South 
Carolina State Dept. of Education, Columbia; 
MARGARET GRIFFIN; NELLE MCCALLA; NORRIS MC- 
CLELLAN; GEORGIA SEALOFF. 


NEA Affiliation Committee—To explore the 
possibilities for closer afhliation with NEA 
while still remaining a division of ALA. Chair- 
man, MRS. LILLIAN BATCHELOR, Secondary School 
Libraries, Philadelphia Board of Education; 
CORA PAUL BOMAR; JESSIE BOYD; ELIZABETH 
HODGES; SARA JAFFARIAN; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN. 


National Library Week Committee—To en-' 
courage school librarians to work with other 
community committees in promoting the reading 
of books and use of libraries. Chairman, MRS. 
AILINE THOMAS, Shawnee-Mission North High 
School, Merriam, Kan.: MARY TARBOX; MRS. 
LAURETTA THOMPSON; SARA JAFFARIAN; HARRIET 
LUTE. 


Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. LIL- 
LIAN BATCHELOR, Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion, 2151 & Parkway; DORIS COLE; MATTIE RUTH 
MOORE; MARGARET REHRING; EDNA ZIEBOLD. 


Professional Relations Committee—To seek 
opportunities for AASL and non-ALA profes- 
sional organizations responsible for the education 
and welfare of youth to identify common inter- 
ests, areas of work, and problems. Chairman, 
MRS. GEORGIA COLE, Division of School Libraries 
and Teaching Materials, State House, Indian- 
apolis; SARAH TOBOLOWSKY; ANNE VOSS; and 
local chairmen for national professional confer- 
ences: LAVINIA BRIGHT. National Council for the 
Social Studies; MRS. FLORENCE FOLTZ, National 
Council of Teachers of English; MRS. IRENE 
SIGLER, National Assn. of Secondary School 
Principals; LOUISE ANTHONY, Department of 
Elementary School Principals; NIcHOLAS GROSSO, 
American Assn. of School Administrators; SISTER 
JANE MARIE, National Catholic Education Ássn., 
Catholic Library Ássn.; EVELYN THORNTON, 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment; IDA CORNWELL, National Education Assn.; 
MILDRED KROHN, Assn. for Childhood Education 
International. 


Professional Status and Growth Committee— 
To conduct or direct through special subcom- 
mittees programs to stimulate professional 
growth, to improve the status of schoo] librarians, 
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and to encourage active participation of the 
members of AASL in many type-of-activity di- 
visions of ALA. Chairman, MRS, HELEN BENNETT, 
High School L., Harrison, N.Y.; JULIETTE 
MOODY; NORMA RUNKLE; EUGENIA SCHMITZ; 
MRS. GERTRUDE WILSON. 


Program Evaluation and Budget Committee 
——Го correlate and appraise the work of the 
various committees of the divisions and to recom- 
mend an annual budget for administrative and 
operational support. Chairman, ELENORA ALEX- 
ANDER, Houston Public School Libraries; 
ELEANOR AHLERS; ESTHER BURRIN; KENNETH 
VANCE. 


Publications Committee—To maintain liaison 
with the ALA Editorial Committee; to suggest 
publications needed and to recommend authors. 
Chairman, ELOISE RUE, Library Services, Univ. 
of Wisconsin at Milwaukee; BLANCHE JANECEK; 
MRS. WINIFRED LADLEY; MARGARET ROBINSON; VIE 
TETER; JEAN LOWRIE, ex officio. 


Revision of 1945 Standards Committee—To 
prépose and publish suitable revisions of these 
standards to meet changing objectives of educa- 
tion. Co-chairmen, RUTH M. ERSTED, Minnesota 
State Dept. of Education, St. Paul; and FRANCES 
HENNE, School of Library Service, Columbia 
Univ., New York; MRs. LILLIAN BATCHELOR; MRS. 
RACHAEL DEANGELO; MRS. MARY P. DOUGLAS; 
HELEN SATTLEY; ELENORA ALEXANDER, ex officio; 
ESTHER BURRIN, ex officio; MARY GAVER, ex officio, 
and representatives from 20 educational groups 


(see Dec. 1957 ALA Bulletin). 


School Libraries Editorial Committee—To for- 
mulate editorial policy; to keep the membership 
informed concerning divisional news. Chairman, 
JEAN LOWRIE, Dept. of Librarianship, Western 
Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo; ESTHER CARTER; 
OLIVE DE BRULER; MARY GAVER; NAOMI HOKAN- 
SON; MRS, JEAN MCDONOUGH; ELINOR YUNG- 
MEYER. 


Secondary School Libraries Committee—To 


_ encourage the extension and development of 


library: services in secondary schools and to 
focus attention on various aspects of the library 
program related to its improvement. Chairman, 
MRS. MARGARET HAYES GRAZIER, Derby High 
School L., Birmingham, Mich.; LYLE EVANS; 
MARION HOCH; ETHEL JOYNER; FRANCES 
SCHOELER. 

Standards Committee—To conduct or direct 
through special subcommittees a continuous 
study for the maintenance, implementation, and 
support of standards for school libraries. Chair- 
man, MARY GAVER, Graduate School of Library 
Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, N.J.; 


DOROTHY ANNABLE; SARA FENWICK; MRS. MIL- 
DRED FRARY; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN: MRS. ALICE B. 
MCGUIRE; MRS. ADA MONTGOMERY; HELEN OESCH- 
GER; OLIVIA WAY. ` 

State Assembly Planning Committee—To ad- 
vise affiliated state and regional organizations on 
activities of AASL, and to plan meetings of the 
State Assembly. Chairman, KENNETH VANCE, 
Bureau of School Services, Univ. of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; MRS. VIVIAN ANDREWS; SYBIL BAIRD; 
DORIS COLE; CHARLOTTE COYE; MRS. VIRGINIA 
DOOLEY; MRS. GRACE DUNKLEY; GERTRUDE JAMES; 
MRS, GLADYS MONGER. 

Stern Family Fund ad hoc Committee—To 
administer a project for placing selected peri- 
odicals in selected high schools. Chairman, MARY 
LOUISE MANN, North Central High School L., 
8401 Westfield Blvd., Indianapolis 20; NANCY 
JANE DAY; ALICE LOHRER; MRS. ALICE B. MC- 
GUIRE; EVELYN THORNTON. 

Student Assistants Committee—To study and 
encourage the use of students as library as- 
sistants in schools. Chairman, OTHELLA DENMAN, 
Waco, Tex., High School L., 815 Columbus Ave.; 
MARY FRANCES KENNON; JULIETTE MOODY; 
NICHOLAS STEVENS; MRS. ROSE VINCENT. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


The American Association of State Libraries 
is responsible for the functions of the ALA per- 
taining to all library services performed on a 
provincial, state, or territorial level, including 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. ASL has 
specific responsibility іог-— 


1. Planning of studies of provincial, state, or 
territorial libraries as institutions. 
Establishment and evaluation of standards for 
this type of library. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of units within the 
ALA that have a bearing on this type of 
library. 

4, Representation and interpretation of the role, 
functions, and services of provincial, state, and 
territorial libraries within and outside the 
profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in this type of library and stimulation 
of their participation in appropriate type-of- 
activity divisions, 

6. Conduct of activities for the improvement and 
extension of provincial, state, and territorial li- 
brarles when such projects are beyond the 
scope of type-of-activity divisions, after spe- 
cific approval by the ALA Council. 
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(formerly State Library Agencies Division) be- 
came a division of ALA on January 1, 1957. 

Officers—President, WALTER т. BRAHM, Ohio 
State L., Columbus; vice president and president- 
elect, MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN, Michigan State L., 
Lansing; secretary, DOROTHY DOYLE, Washington 
State L., Olympia; member-at-large, HAROLD F. 
BRIGHAM, Indiana State L., Indianapolis; past 
president, s. JANICE KEE, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison; councilor, DOROTHY 
R. CUTLER, Washington State L., Olympia; execu- 
tive secretary, ELEANOR А. FERGUSON, ALA head- 
quarters. 

Publications—Activities and projects of the 
division are reported in the State Libraries De- 
partment of the ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 


Bylaw Revision Committee—Chairman, LOUISE 
A. nixon, Nebraska State Public Library Com- 
mission, Lincoln; ZELIA J. FRENCH; ESTHER MAE 
HENKE. 

Elections | Committee—Chairman, EDNA J. 
SCHWARTZ, Belding Elementary School L., Chi- 
cago; MURIEL HOPPES; MADELYN SMITH. 

Library Services Act Revision Committee—To 
study and make specific recommendations as to 
how the present LSA should be continued and 
improved and to prepare a sample draft of the 
law to effect the proposed change. Chairman, 
IRVING A. VERSCHOOR, Library Extension Division, 
New York State Education Dept., Albany; LURA 
С. CURRIER; ELOISE EBERT; HANNIS S. SMITH. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ESTELLENE 
P. WALKER, South Carolina State Library Board, 
Columbia 1; MARTHA M. PARKS; HANNIS S. SMITH. 

Planning Committee—Identify needs and 
recommend areas in which the division should 
operate; advise on the direction and methods of 
implementation of the division's program. Chair- 
man, HANNIS S. SMITH (1961), Library Division, 
Minnesota Dept. of Education, St. Paul; HAROLD 
F. BRIGHAM (1961) ; ELOISE EBERT (1961); JOHN 
c. LORENZ (1960); Louise Е. REES (1960); 
IRVING A. VERSCHOOR (1960). 

Survey and Standards Committee—Survey 
functions of state libraries and develop quanti- 
tative and qualitative standards. Chairman, Mns. 
PHYLLIS I, DALTON (1960), California State L., 
Sacramento; MRS. LOLETA D. FYAN (1960); JOHN 
6. LORENZ (1961); MRS. MILDRED P. MCKAY 
(1960); MARYAN E. REYNOLDS (1960); con- 
sultant, ROBERT D. LEIGH. | 

Subcommittee on Acquisition Policy—Chair- 
man, PAXTON P. PRICE, Missouri State L., Jef- 
ferson City; DAN F. HENKE; ETHEL LANSING. 
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ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


The Association of College and Research Li- 
braries represents the libraries of higher educa- 
tion (of those institutions supporting formal 
education above the secondary school level), in- 
dependent research libraries, and specialized li- 
braries. ACRL has specific responsibility for— 


1. Planning of programs of study and service for 
college and university, research, and specialized 
libraries. 

2. Establishment and evaluation of standards in 
appropriate felds. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALA as they relate to college and university, 
research, and specialized libraries. 

4. Representation and interpretation of college and 
university, research, and specialized libraries 
in contacts within and outside the profession 
through appropriate publications and other ac- 
tivities. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
and librarianship in college and ‘university, *re- 
search, and specialized libraries and stimulation 
of the participation of its members and in ap- 
propriate type-of-activity divisions. 

6. Conduct of activities and projects for the im- 
provement and extension of service in college 
and university, research, and specialized libraries 
when such activities and projects are beyond the 
scope of type-of-activity divisions, after specific 
approval by the ALA Council. 


First meeting 1889; bylaws adopted 1923; new 


` and revised bylaws adopted 1938 changing status 


from College and Reference Section to Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries; con- 
stitution and new bylaws adopted 1940; name 
changed to Association of College and Research 
Libraries 1957; constitution and bylaws within 
reorganized ALA adopted 1958. 

As of October 1, 1959, there were 7084 mem- 
bers of the division. 

Officers—President, WYMAN W. PARKER, Wes- 
leyan Univ. L., Middleton, Conn.; vice president 
and president-elect, EDMON LOW, Oklahoma 
State Univ. L., Stillwater; past president, LEWIS 
C. BRANSCOMB, Ohio State Univ. L., Columbus; 
executive secretary, RICHARD B. HARWELL, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: 

Directors-at-Large—ELIZABETH  FINDLY, Univ. 
of Oregon L., Eugene (1960) ; ELMER M. GRIEDER, 
Stanford, Calif, Univ. L. (1960); PATRICIA А 
PAYLORE, Univ. of Arizona L., Tucson (1961); 
NEAL К. HARLOW, Univ. of British Columbia L., 
Vancouver (1962). 
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Directors representing sections—College Li- 
braries: LAURENCE E. TOMLINSON, Lewis and 
Clark College L., Portland, Ore. (1961); Junior 
College Libraries: LOTTIE M. SKIDMORE, Joliet, 
D., Junior College L. (1960) ; Rare Books: HER- 
BERT T. F. CAHOON, Pierpont Morgan L., New 
York (1961); Subject Specialists: H. DEAN 
STALLINGS, North Dakota Agricultural College L., 
Fargo (1960); Teacher Education Libraries: 
KATHERINE WALKER, Northern Illinois Univ. L., 
De Kalb (1961); University Libraries: RALPH 
H. HOPP, Univ. of Minnesota L., Minneapolis 
(1961). 

Directors on ALA Council—JACKSON Е. TOWNE, 
Michigan State Univ. L., East Lansing (1960); 
WALTER W. WRIGHT, Ohio Univ. L., Athens 
(1960); JOHN F. HARVEY, Drexel Institute of 
Technology L., Philadelphia (1961); ELIZABETH 
О. STONE, Univ. of Southern [Illinois L., Car- 
bondale (1961); NEWTON F. MCKEON, JR., Am- 
herst, Mass., College L. (1962); and (without 
vote)—-J. RICHARD BLANCHARD, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia L., Davis (1963) ; HELEN M. BROWN, Welles- 
ley College L., Wellesley, Mass. (1963); 
RALPH H. HOPP, Univ. of Minnesota L., Minne- 
apolis (1963); JAMES HUMPHREY, Ш, Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art L., New York (1963). 

Vice-chairmen of sections are voting members 
of the Board of Directors. 

Chairmen of sections are ex officio directors 
without vote. 


Publications—College and Research Libraries 
is published bimonthly, January-November. It is 
sent to all ACRL members who pay ALA dues of 
$6.00 or more. Subscriptions to nonmembers, 
$5.00 per year; single copies, $1.25; orders of 
five or more numbers, $1.00 each. Payment for 
subscriptions should be addressed to ALA. Edi- 
tor, MAURICE F. TAUBER, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York 27; editorial 
assistant, EUGENE SHEEHY; editorial board: 
ROBERT B. DOWNS; RALPH E. ELLSWORTH; JENS 
NYHOLM; JOHN C. RATHER; LAWRENCE S. THOMP- 
SON.» 

Numbers of the ACRL Monographs Series are 
available on a standing-order or single-order 
basis. Orders for this series should Ье addressed 
to the Publishing Department, ALA head- 
quarters. Editor, ROLLAND E. STEVENS, Ohio State 
Univ. L., Columbus; editorial board: ARCHIE І. 
MCNEAL; FREDERIC J. MOSHER; FRITZ VEIT, 

Numbers of the ACRL Microcard Series, which 
began in 1953, are available on a standing-order 
br single-order basis. Orders should be ad- 
dressed to Micropublication Service, Univ. of 
Rochester Press, Rochester 3, N.Y. Editor, mrs. 
MARGARET к. TOTH, Univ. of Rochester Press, 


Rochester 20, N.Y.; editorial board: Е. HEYSE 
DUMMER (managing editor); FELIX REICHMANN; 
E. J. HUMESTON, JR. 


COMMITTEES 


Advisory Committee on Cooperation with Edu- 
cational and Professional Organizations —Chair- 
man, JOHN C. WYLLIE, Univ. of Virginia L., Char- 
lottesville; HARDIN CRAIG, JR.; LORENA A. GAR- 
LOCH; ANDREW H. HORN; DAVID JOLLY; RICHARD 
B. HARWELL, ex officio. 

Advisory Committee To Administer the Ran- 
goon Project —Chairman, ROBERT B. Downs, Univ. 
of Illinois L., Urbana; WILLIAM $. DIX; L. QUINCY 
MUMFORD. 

Budget Committee—Chairman, LEWIS C. BRANS- 
coms, Ohio State Univ. L., Columbus; WYMAN 
W. PARKER; EDMON LOW; RICHARD B. HARWELL. 
(АП ex officio.) 

Committee оп Committees—To be appointed. 

Committee on Conference Programs—Chair- 
man, RICHARD W. MORIN, Dartmouth College L., 
Hanover, N.H.; EFFIE C. ASTBURY; MRS. MARGARET 
W. FAYER; MARTHA SHEPARD; ‘BEATRICE V. SIMON; 
WAYNE S. YENAWINE. 

Committee on Constitution and Bylaws-—Chair- 

„шап, RUTH К. PORRITT, Radcliffe College L., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; DALE M. BENTZ; MISS JOHNNIE E. 
GIVENS; HOWARD F. MCGAW; JAMES Н. RICHARDS. 

Duplicates Exchange Union—Chairman, 
CHARLES PENROSE, Clarkson College of Technol- 
ogy L., Potsdam, N.Y.; ALICE J. APPELL; DONALD 
B. ENGLEY; FLORENCE M. HOPKINS; JAMES V. 
JONES. 

Committee on Grants—Chairman, ROBERT W. 
ORR, Iowa State Univ. L., Ames; HUMPHREY 6. 
BOUSFIELD; ARTHUR Т. HAMLIN; EDWARD C. 
HEINTZ; LUELLA К. POLLOCK; BENJAMIN B. RICH- 
ARDS; WYMAN W. PARKER and RICHARD B. HAR- 
WELL, ex officio. 

Committee To Explore the Relationship Be- 
tween the Law Library and the General Library 
of a University—Chairman, RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, 
Univ. of Colorado L., Boulder; WERNER В. EL- 
LINGER; KENNETH J. LABUDDE; MARIANNA LONG, 

Committee on National Library W eek—Chair- 
man, H. VAIL DEALE, Beloit College L., Beloit, 
Wisc.; WILLIAM W. BENNETT; WILLIAM В. LANS- 
BERG; ELEANOR M. PETERSON. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, KATHERINE 
WALKER, Northern Illinois Univ. L., De Kalb; 
J. RICHARD BLANCHARD; RICHARD А. FARLEY; 
ANDREW Н. HORN; MRS. DOROTHY B. KELLER; 
FRANCES L. MEALS; EILEEN THORNTON; STANLEY 
L. WEST, ex officio. 
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Committee on Organization—Chairman, ROBERT 
W. ORR, Iowa State Univ. L., Ames; LORENA A. 
GARLOCH; DAVID W. HERON; EVERETT T. MOORE; 
LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON; DAVID T. WILDER; RICH- 
ARD B. HARWELL, ex officio. 


Publications Committee—Chairman, W. PORTER 
KELLAM, Univ. of Georgia L., Athens; ROBERT К. 
JOHNSON; STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY; JEAN H. MC- 
FARLAND; JOHN DAVID MARSHALL; WILLIAM B. 
READY; ROBERT D. STEVENS; RALPH D. THOMSON. 


Committee on Standards—Chairman, FELIX E. 
HIRSCH, Trenton, N.J., State College L.; HELEN 
М. BROWN; DONALD О. ROD; RUTH E. SCAR- 
BOROUGH}; ORLIN C. SPICER; NORMAN E. TANIS; 
HELEN M. WELCH. 


State Representatives—Chairman, MARY D, HER- 
RICK, Boston Univ. L. 


Alabama—-MRS. MARGARET Н, HUGHES, Birmingham- 
Southern College L. 

Alaska—JOHN s. MEHLER, Univ. of Alaska L., Col- 
lege. 

Arizona and New Mexico—pavip о. KELLEY, Univ. 
of New Mexico L., Albuquerque. 

Arkansas—MARVIN A. MILLER, Univ. of Arkansas L., 
Fayetteville. 

California—MISS PAGE ACKERMAN, Univ. of California 
L., Los Angeles. 

Colorado and Wyoming-—c. STUART BAILLIE, Univ. of 
Denver L. 

Connecticut and Rhode Island—pAvD А. JONAH, 
Brown Univ. L., Providence, R.I. 

Delaware, Maryland, and District of Columbia— 
Chairman, JOSEPH Н. REASON, Howard Univ. L., 
Washington, D.C. 

Florida—ELLIOTT HARDAWAY, Univ. of South Florida 
L. ‚ Tampa. 

Crore gia—E. GRAHAM ROBERTS, Georgia Institute of 
Technology L., Atlanta. 

Hawaii—CARL б. STROVEN, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu. 

Idaho and Montana—Doris к. WILSON, Montana State 
College L., Bozeman. 

Illinois—sTANLEY-E. GWYNN, Univ. of Chicago І. 

Indiana—oOLivER с. DUNN, Purdue Univ. L., Lafayette. 

lowa—cRANT D. HANSON, Jowa State Univ. L., Ames. 

Kansas—WwILLIAM F. BAEHR, Kansas State College L., 
Manhattan. 

Kentucky-—ELIZABETH D. GILBERT, Berea College L., 
Berea. 

Louisiana—PATRICIA C. CATLETT, Southeastern Louisi- 
ana College L., Hammond. 

Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont—¥F, ELIZABETH 
LIBBEY, Colby ‘College L., Waterville, Maine. 

Massachusetts—MARGARET L. ‘ELLSWORTH, Mount Hol- 
yoke College L., South Hadley. 

Michigan—KATHARINE M. STOKES, Western Michigan 
Univ. L., Kalamazoo. 

Minnesota—MISS ODRUN PETERSON, 
phus College L., St. Peter. 

Mississippi—FORREST C. PALMER, Mississippi State 
College L., State College. 


Gustavus Adol- 
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Missouri—RALPH Н. PARKER, Univ. of Missouri L., Co. 
lumbia. 

Nebraska—ELLEN LorD, Univ. of Omaha L. 

Nevada and Utah—xpirH RICH, Univ. of Utah L. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

New Jersey—MRs. JANET HAMILTON HOBBIE, Mon- 
mouth College L., Wes: Long Branch. 

New York (metropolitan) —wAYNE SHIRLEY, Finch 
College L. 

New York (upstate)—JAxY W. STEIN, Syracuse Univ. 
L., Syracuse, N.Y. 

North Carolina—cHARLEs M. ADAMS, Woman's Col- 
lege L., Univ. of N.C., Greensboro. 

North Dakota and South Dakota—RUTH E. BERGMAN, 
Univ. of S.D. L., Vermillion. 

Ohio—ROBERT W. EVANS, Muskingum College L., New 
Concord. 

Oklahoma—FRANCES KENNEDY, Oklahoma City Univ. 
L. 

Oregon and Washington—CARL W. HINTZ, Univ, of 
Oregon L., Eugene. 

Penns ivan (east) —JOSEPH K. HALL, Pednesivanta 
State Teachers College L., West Chester. 

Pennsylvania (west)——-RALPH W. MCCOMB, Pennsyl 
vania State College L, State College. 

South Carolina—RoBERT C. TUCKER, Furman Ulfiv. 
L., Greenville. 

Tennessee—RUTH C. RINGO, Univ. of Tennessee L., 
Knoxville. | 

Texas—MILDRED V. WYATT, Stephen Е. Austin State 
College L., Nacogdoches. 


Virginia—MILTON с. RUSSELL, Virginia State L., 
Richmond. 

West Virginia—H. w. APEL, Marshall College L., 
Huntington. 


Wisconsin—CELIA R. HAUCK, Marquette Univ. L. 
Milwaukee. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


American Association of Colleges and ACRL 
Joint Committee To Consider the Problems of 
College Libraries. (See entry under Division 
Joint Committees.) 

AASL-ACRL-DAVI Joint Committee оп 
Mutual Interests in the Audio-Visual Field. (See 
entry under ALA Audio-Visual Committee.) 


SECTIONS mE 


College Libraries Section . 

Officers—Chairman, MORRISON C. HAVILAND, Univ. 
of Vermont L., Burlington; vice chairman and chair- 
man-elect, DONALD E. THOMPSON, Wabash College L., 
Crawsfordsville, Ind.; secretary, VICTORIA E. HAR- 
GRAVE, MacMurray College L., Jacksonville, Il]. 


Junior College Libraries Section 

Officers—Chairman, HELEN MITCHELL, Clark Col- 
lege L., Vancouver, Wash.; vice chairman and chair 
man-elect, CATHERINE CARDEW, Briarcliff Junior Col. 
lege L., Briarcliff Manor, N.Y.; secretary, HELEN 
ABEL BROWN, St. Mar*'s Junior College L., Raleigh, 
N.C. 
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^ Rare Books Section 


Officers—Chairman, JAMES T. BABB, Yale Univ. L., 
New Haven, Conn.; vice chairman and chairman- 
elect, FREDERICK corr, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; secretary, TYRUS 6. HARMSEN, Occi- 
dental College L., Los Angeles. 


Subject Specialists Section 

Officers—Chairman, RUTH M. HEISS, Reference De- 
partment, Cleveland Public Library; vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, GEORGE 5. BONN, Science and 
Technology Division, New York Public Library; 
secretary, FRANK М. JONES, Peabody Institute L., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Art Sub-Section 

Officers—Chairman, PHYLLIS REINHARDT, Smith Col- 
lege L., Northampton, Mass.; vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, CONRAD H. RAWSKI, Fine Arts Dept., 
Cleveland Public Library; secretary, ELEANOR WOR- 
FOLK, School of Fine Arts Library, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 


Law and Political Science Sub-Section 


Officers—Chairman, WERNER B. ELLINGER, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C, 


Teacher Education Libraries Section 

Officers—Chairman, MRS, THELMA C. BIRD, Teach- 
ing Materials L., Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute; secretary and chairman-elect, FRITZ 
VEIT, Chicago Teachers College L. and Wilson Junior 
College L., Chicago. 


University Libraries Section 

Officers—Chairman, RICHARD E. CHAPIN, Michigan 
State Univ. L., East Lansing; vice chairman and chair- 
man-elect, RALPH W. MCCOMB, Pennsylvania State 
Univ. L., University Park; secretary, RUTH C. RINGO, 
Univ. of Tennessee L., Knoxville. 


ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL AND 
INSTITUTION LIBRARIES 


The Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries represents libraries which serve pa- 
tients, medical, nuxsing, and other professional 
` staffs 1) hospitals, and inmates or residents and 
professional staffs in institutions. These libraries 
are an integral part of the care programs pro- 
vided by hospitals and institutions. AHIL has 
specific responsibility for— 


l. PJanning of programs of study and services for 
improving hospital and institution libraries. 
2. Establishment, promotion, and evaluation of 

standards for these libraries. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of units within ALA 
that have a bearing on hospital and institution 
libraries. 

4. Representation and interpretation of hospital 
libraries to medical and allied professional 


agencies, and institution librariss to professional 
groups connected with prisons, state training 
schools, and other institutions. 

5. Stimulation of the professional growth of hos- 
pital and institution librarians and their par- 
ticipation in appropriate type-ofactivity di- 
visions. 

6. The conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in hospital 
and institution libraries when such projects are 
beyond the scope of type-of-activity divisions, 
after specific approval by the ALA Council 


The Association of Hospital and Institution Li- 
braries, constituted in June 1956, includes the 
former Division of Hospital Libraries and Insti- 
tution Libraries Committee. The Division of 
Hospital Libraries had been organized in De- 
cember 1944. 

Officers-—President, HELEN ҮАЅТ, American 
Hospital Association L., Chicago; vice president 
and president-elect, HELEN L. PRICz, Winter U.S. 
Veterans Administration Hospital L., Topeka, 
Kansas; secretary, MARTHA STOVALL, Veterans 
Administration Hospital L., Perry Point, Md.; 
executive secretary, ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA 
headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: CLARA 
E. LUCIOLI (past president) ; MARION Н. VEDDER 
{ALA Councilor, 1961). Members-at-large: 
LOUISE GROVE (1960); NETTIE B. TAYLOR (1960). 

Publications—The Hospital and Institution 
Book Guide, monthly (except July and August) 
is distributed free to members. Editor, MRS. 
CHARLOTTE S. MITCHELL, Miles Laboratories, 
Elkhart, Ind. 


COMMITTEES 


Archives Committee —Chairman, BERTHA K. 
WILSON, Veterans Administration Hospital L., 
Downey, Ш. 

Awards | Committee—Chairman 
pointed. 

Bibliotherapy | Committee.—Chairman, MRS. 
JEAN ROBERSON, Parsons State Hospital and 
Training Center, Parsons, Kan. 

Bylaws Committee—-Chairman, SISTER MARY 
LUCILE, Graduate Department of Library Serv- 
ice, Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles. 

Committee on Committees—-Chairman to be 
appointed. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
VIRGINIA Е. LUDLOW, Traveling Branch Public Li- 
braries, Toronto. 

Hospital and Institution Book Guide Advisory 
Committee--MRS. VERA FLANDORF, Nurses and 
Children’s L., Children’s Memorial L., Chicago. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, SHERRILL 
E. MCMILLAN, U.S. Naval Hospital L., San Diego. 


to be ap- 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Publie Library Ássociation is interested in 
the general improvement and expansion of public 
library services to all ages in various types of 
communities. PLA has specific responsibility 
for— 


1. ‘Planning of programs of study and service for 
the public library as a total institution. 

2. Establishment, evaluation, and promotion of 
standards in the public library field. 

3. Review of and bringing together the activities 
of all units within the ALA that have a bearing 
on public library service. 

4. Representation and interpretation of public 
libraries in contacts outside the profession. 
5. Stimulation of the development of public li- 
brarians and trustees, and stimulation of par- 
ticipation by PLA members in appropriate 

type-of-activity divisions. 

6. Conduct of activities and projects for improve- 
ment and expansion of service in this type of 
library, when such projects are beyond the 
scope of type-of-activity divisions, after specific 
approval by the ALA Council. 


The Public Library Association was formed by 
the merger, in August 1950, of the former Di- 
vision of Public Libraries, the Library Extension 
Division, and the Trustees Division. Bylaws were 
adopted in June 1951. 

The division membership totaled 7672 on Sep- 
tember 1, 1959. Of this number, 3697 were mem- 
bers of the American Association of Library 
Trustees (a section of the Public Library As- 
sociation) and 453 were members of the Armed 
Forces Librarians’ Section. 

Officers—President, JAMES E. BRYAN, Newark, 
NJ. P.L.; viee president and president-elect, 
ELINOR WALKER, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh; treas- 
urer, HANNIS S. SMITH, Library Division, Minne- 
sota Dept. of Education, St. Paul; executive sec- 
retary, ELEANOR A. FERGUSON, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: MRS. 
LURA С. CURRIER (past president), the president 
and a director from each of the sections: Ameri- 
can Association of Library Trustees, MRS. RAY- 
MOND A. YOUNG, MRS. GEORGE R. WALLACE; 
Armed Forces Librarians’ Section, EUNICE VON 
ENDE, MRS. HELEN M. HENDRICK; ALA Coun- 
cilors nominated by the division: SIGRID A. EDGE, 
DONNA D. FINGER, JOHN LORENZ, PAXTON P. PRICE, 
MIRIAM PUTNAM, MRS. BENJAMIN SAKS, MRS. ELSA 
5. THOMPSON, ROSE VAINSTEIN, BERNARD W, VAN 
HORNE. 

Publications—The Public Library Reporter, 
edited in the PLA headquarters office, is an 
occasional publication designed to present re- 
ports on current public library practice, each 
issue devoted to a single subject. It is issued at 
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intervals based on demand for information on N 
the subject treated. Activities and projects of 
the division are reported in the Public Libraries 
Department of the ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 


Committee to Explore Division Status for 
AALT—Chairman, MES. MERLIN M. MOORE, mem- 
ber, Arkansas State L. Commission, Little Rock 
(1807 Battery St.); AALT: FRANK MILLIGAN; 
PLA: SIGRID A. EDGE; ELINOR WALKER. 

Jury on Citation of Trustees—For jury charge 
see ALA Bulletin, December 1956, page 714. 
Chairman, MRS. MAY V. VALENCIK, Free L, 
Allentown, Pa.; LEON A. HARRIS, JR.; DONALD E. 
WRIGHT; two trustees to be appointed. 

Division Organizazion Committee—Responsi- 
ble for study of bylaws and other changes in 
division structure. Chairman, ROBERT M. ORR 
(1960), Grosse Pointe, Mich, P.L.; KARL J. 
BAUER (1962); KATHERINE MOHLER (1960); 
JOHN Н. REBENACK (1962); MILDRED SMOCK 
(1961); MRS. MAY V. К. VALENCIK (1961); 
ESTELLENE P. WALKER (1960); GRINTON I. WILL 
(1962). 

Elections  Commiitee—Chairman, LESTER L. 
STOFFEL, Oak Pars, Ill, P.L.; RALPH VAN 
HANDEL; HELEN ZATTERBERG. 

Committee to Study the Bases of Financial 
Support for Public Libraries—Yo study the tax 
bases of support for public libraries, leading to 
recommendations of sound long range fiscal 
policy. Chairman, FRANK В. SESSA, Miami P.L.; 
MRS. ELIZABETH ADZOCK; EDWIN CASTAGNA; S. 
JANICE KEE; RALPE MUNN; LOUIS M. NOURSE; 
WILLIAM J. ROEHRENBECK. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award Committee— 
To advise the Book of the Month Club in mak- 
ing an annual award. Chairman, MRS. JANE B. 
HOBSON, Vermont Free P.L. Commission, Mont- 
pelier; MRS. ALMA S. JACOBS; JOE TEMPLETON. 

Foreign Book Selection Committee—To pro- 
duce buying lists, for publication, for books in 
European languages. Chairman, KATE KOLISH,, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh: SEYMOUR BERMAN; 
NORDICA FENNEMAN; EMILY L. PERILLO; EDITH 
WIRT. 

Library Development Committee—To formu- 
late .bjectives for publie library service and to 
recommend appropriate action by the division. 
Chairman, ALICE LOUISE LE FEVRE (1960), Dept. 
of Librarianship, Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo; JUNE E. BAYLESS (1961) ; MRS. CARO- 
LYN W. FIELD (1960); ELIZABETH В. HAGE 
(1961); MIRIAM PUTNAM (1960); HAROLD L. 
ROTH (1962); EDWARD W. WATSON (1952) ; ROSE 
VAINSTEIN, ex officio. 
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Coordinating Committee for the Library Serv- 
ices Áct-——hesponsible for coordinating the ac- 
tivities of ALA in the implementation and pro- 
motion of the Library Services Áct. Chairman, 
RALPH BLASINGAME, JR. Pennsylvania State Li- 
brary, Harrisburg; FLORENCE W. BUTLER; GEORGE 
COEN; SALLIE J. FARRELL; MRS. MURIEL JAVELIN ; 
MARY E. LOVE; ALTA PARKS. 

Committee on Metropolitan Area Library Serv- 
ісе--Го study and make recommendations of 
programs that will lead to uniformly good li- 
brary service throughout metropolitan areas. 
Chairman, HAROLD HAMILL, Los Angeles P.L.; 
JOHN F. ANDERSON; JOHN T. EASTLICK; KATHA- 
RINE M. HOLDEN; LOWELL A. MARTIN; L. FELIX 
RANLETT; A. RUTH RUTZEN. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, THURSTON 
TAYLOR, Free P.L. Worcester, Mass.; EDWIN 
CASTAGNA; MRS. HELEN S. GILBERT; MRS. RUTH S. 
HOWARD; VIOLA R. MAIHL; CARL H. READ; MRS. 
HARRIET D. REYNOLDS. 

Coordinating Committee [for Operation Li- 
brayy—To serve in an advisory capacity to the 
U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce on Operation 
Library. Chairman, EDITH І. FOSTER, 
Georgia Regional L., Carrollton; MRS. GRETCHEN 
CONDUITTE; MRS. ALLIE BETH MARTIN; MRS. MER- 
LIN M. MOORE; two to be appointed. 

Committee on Program | Coordination—To 
serve as channel of program information between 
the division and other ALA units. Chairman, 
ELINOR WALKER, Carnegie L., Pittsburgh; LU- 
CILE NIX (AASL); VIRGINIA sTAGGERS (ACRL); 
No appointment to be made (АНП); HANNIS s. 
SMITH (ASD) ; RALPH BLASINGAME (ASL) ; ELIZA- 
BETH BURR (CSD); HOWARD ROWE (LAD) ; Mns. 
ELIZABETH L. WRIGHT (LED) ; DOROTHY TRUESDALE 
(RSD); PAULINE A. SEELY (RTSD) ; MRS. KATH- 
ERINE P. JEFFERY (YASD). 

Publications Committee—To recommend 
needed publications in the public librarv field, 
to suggest authors for manuscripts, and to secure 
criticism or act as critics. Chairman, JOHN с. 
FRANTZ (1960), Kellogg P.L., Green Bay, Wis.; 
MRS. ISABEL CLARK (1961); HERBERT GOLDHOR 
(1960); MRS. SHIRLEY К. STEPHENSON (1961); 
CAROL W. TRIMBLE (1961); LAWRENCE E. 
WIKANDER (1962). 

Committee to Revise “Costs of Public Li- 
brary Service in 1956"— Chairman, ESTHER J. 
PIERCY, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; mar- 
GARET М. KLAUSNER; CHARLES M. MOHR- 
HARDT; HELEN L. NORRIS; C. LAMAR WALLIS. 

* Committee on Standards—To work toward 
the use of standards and the development of 
case histories. Chairman, ESTHER J. PIERCY; Enoch 
Pratt F.L., Baltimore; MR. TOMMIE GAYLORD; 
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RUTH W. GREGORY; ROBERT H. ROHLF; HOWARD M. 
ROWE. 

JointiCommittee on School Library and Public 
Library Relations—To study the relationship be- 
tween public libraries and school libraries. Chair- 
man, MARY LOUISE GIRAUD, Lake Charles, La., 
P.L.; CORA PAUL BOMAR; CAROLINE С. HOLMES; 
EDWIN С. JACKSON; MRS. FERN C. PRIOR; BERNARD 
W. VAN HORNE. 

Committee on Standards for Work with Young 
Adults—To prepare a manuscript which will am- 
plify the basic public library standards in the 
area of young adult service. Chairman, JEAN С. 
ROOS, Cleveland P.L.; MRS. AUDREY BIEL; MRS. 
MARGARET EDWARDS; RAY FRY; GRACE Р. SLOCUM; 
ELINOR WALKER. 


SECTIONS 
American Association of Library Trustees 


Officers—President, MRS, RAYMOND A. YOUNG, mem- 
ber, Missouri State L. Bd., Jefferson City (home: 10 
East Parkway Drive, Columbia); Ist vice president, 
ALAN NEIL SCHNEIDER, trustee, Louisville Free P.L. 
(home: 2897 Reagan Rd., Louisville) ; 2nd vice presi- 
dent, ESTHER MAE HENKE, Oklahoma State L., Okla- 
homa City; secretary, MRS. SAMUEL BERG, trustee, 
Lake County L., Munster, Ind. (home: 8523 Schreiber 
Dr. Munster); treasurer, MRS. J. R. SWEASY, trustee, 
Carnegie-Lawther P.L, Red Wing, Minn. (home: 
721 East Ave, Rea Wing); director, MRS. GEORGE 
RODNEY WALLACE, trustee, Fitchburg, Mass, P.L. 
(home: 98 Prospect St., Fitchburg). 


Committees 


Action Development Committee—Tc recommend a 
long term program for the section: Chairman, CARL 
READ, 321 N. Lima St., Burbank, Calif.; w. F. DALZELL; 
MRS. JACK L. DANER; GEORGE DROSTE; MRS. TOM 
GRAHAM; JOHN HARPER; ROY LANIER; MRS. DOROTHY 
$. MCALLISTER; ROY С. MILLAR} FRANK MILLIGAN; 
HELEN RIDGWAY; MRS. JOHN ROOD; MRS. BERNICE 
YOUNGBLOOD. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, FRANK MILLIGAN, 
Maple Place, Jefferson, Jowa; MRS. SAMUEL BERG; 
GEORGE W. COEN. 

Commemorative Stamp Committee—To obtain a 
commemorative stamp for libraries. To be appointed. 

Elections Committez—To be appointed. 

Local Arrangements Committee (for Montreal) — 
Chairman, GEORGE HAMILTON, trustee, Niagara Falls, 
Ont., P.L.; MICHAEL QUINLAN. 

Membership Committee—Chairman, ALAN NEIL 
SCHNEIDER, trustee, Lauisville Free P.L. (home, 2897 
Reagan Rd., Louisville); state chairman from each 
state. 

Coordinating Committee for the National Assembly 
—To prepare the agenda for the assemb'y. Chairman, 
MRS. MERLIN M. MOORE, 1807 Battery St.. Little Rock, 
Ark.; STORY BIRDSEYE; MRS. JANE BUTLER GORDON; 
DAVID W. ISAAC; J. MAYNARD MAGRUDER; WILLIAM 
OLIVER; MRS. EDNA Н. OLSON; IRVING  SIEGLER; 
HENRY C. SHEAROUSE, JR.; MRS. A. C. THELANDER. 
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National Library Week | Committee—Chairman, 
RAYMOND P. HOLDEN, North Newport, N.H.; в. w. Ав- 
BOTT; CHANNING І, BETE; MRS. JOSEPH BRODY; 
THOMAS DREIER; LEON FRAM; MRS. PERCIVAL GATES; 
LOWELL A. MARTIN; MRS. J. HENRY МОНЕ; PAXTON Р. 
PRICE; CHARLES б, SMITHER. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. GLENN 
BALCH, 1114 Houston Rd., Boise, Idaho; RICHARD J. 
KRAFT; RALPH D. REMLEY. 

Workshop Committee (for Montreal) Chairman, 
MRS. WELDON LYNCH, 41] East Sixth Ave., Oak- 
dale, La.; MRS. SUZANNA ALEXANDER; MRS. GLENN 
BALCH; HENRY BECKSTEAD; JACK HOCKETT; CLINTON F. 
ISRAEL; EARL І. MEYER; JUNE E. MUNRO; MRS, WIL- 
LIAM LAWRENCE NORTON; MRS. PATRICK PRUITT; 
CHARLES E. REID; MRS. DONALD RICE; MRS. BENJAMIN 
SAKS; IRWIN SEXTON} MRS. JOE TAYLOR; M. R. VAN 
LOON. 


Armed Forces Librarians’ Section 


Officers—President, EUNICE A. VON ENDE, Library 
Services Branch, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Dept. 
of Navy, Washington 25, D.C.; vice president and 
president-elect, NELLIE MCALPINE, staff In., Headquar- 
ters 4th Air Force, Hamilton AFB, Calif.; secretary, 
RUTH H. PHILLIPS, College Library—Bell Hall, U.S. 
Army Command and General Staff College, Fort 
Leavenworth, Kan.; director, MRS. HELEN M. HENDRICK, 
In., Headquarters, Eleventh Naval District, San Diego. 
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E R STE N 5 LAG E R e All the latest and most-wanted 
improve ећсіепсу. 
• Wide range of book-carrying 


WOOSTER. O. + CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin December 1959 


Committees 


Arrangements Committee (for Montreal)—To be 
appointed. 

Membership Committee—Chairman, REGINA YOAST, 
district ln., Headquarters Sixth Naval District, U.S. 
Naval Base, Charleston, S.C.; members to be ap- 
pointed. 

Military Community-Library Study Committee— 
To develop techniques fcr the analysis of a military 
community and its library. Chairman, MILDRED HAM- 
MOND, Special Service Section Library, Headquarters, 
lst U.S. Army, Governars Island, N.Y.; Air Force 
representatives: LUCIA GORDON and NELLIE MCALPINE; 
Army representatives: HELEN E. FRY and MRS. RUTH S. 
HOWARD; Navy representatives: MRS. DOROTHY FAYNE 
and LOUISE ROWE; Overseas commands representa- 
tives: JESSIE RICHMOND and MARY J. CARTER; ad- 
visers: HARRY F. СООК (Air Force); AGNES D. CRAW- 
FORD (Army); DOROTHY F. DEININGER (Navy); RUTH 
WARNCKE (ALA Librarz-Community Project). 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, B. LOUISE NA- 
Bors, In., Headquarters Air Training Command, Ran- 
dolph AFB, Texas; BARBARA BRONSON; MRS. MAX- 
INE L. PERRINE. 

Program Committee (for Montreal) —Chairman, 
MRS, MADGE J. BUSEY, Fost Library, Special. Services 
Libraries, U.S. Army, Fort Belvoir, Va.; members to 
be appointed. 

Section Development Commiitee—To be appointed, 
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TYPE-OF-ACTIVITY DIVISIONS 


Each of the twelve divisions in ALA acts for 
the Ássociation on matters within its field of re- 
sponsibility. Two types of divisions are provided 
for in Article VI, Section 2(c) of the Bylaws: 
"Type-of-library divisions shall be concerned 
with all activities that affect their types. of li- 
braries, shall function as agencies for broad, over- 


ADULT SERVICES DIVISION 


The Adult Services Division is responsible for 
those library services designed to provide con- 
tinuing educational, recreational, and cultural 
development for adults in all types of libraries. 
This responsibility includes the identification and 
evaluation of library materials (book and non- 
book) which are useful in adult services (except 
reference); the stimulation of the production 
and use of such materials; and the identification 
of the principles involved in their selection and 
use. ASD has specific responsibility for— 


l. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division. l 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of activity 
represented. — ' 

4. Representation and interpretation of its type of 
activity in contacts outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research for the type of activity for the total 
profession. 


The Adult Services Division was established at 


. the 1957 Midwinter Meeting as the Adult Educa- 


tion Division. Its name and responsibilities were 
changed by action of Council at the annual con- 
ference in Kansas City in June 1957 at the recom- 
mendation of the Special Committee on Re- 
organization. 

Officers—President, MARGARET FULMER, Whit- 
tier, Calif. P.L.; vice president and president- 
elect, MARGARET E. MONROE, Graduate School of 
Library Service, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick, 
N.].; secretary, DOROTHY M. NAUGHTON, Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission, Madison; execu- 
tive secretary, ELEANOR PHINNEY, ALA head- 
quarters. 


all consideration of all policies. programs, and 
operations of the Association from this point of 
view; type-of-activity divisions shall be concerned 
with the functional, technical, and resource fields 
which are related to their designated interests.” 
ALA members have the privilege of joining one 
division of each type on payment of dues. 


Board of Directors—The officers plus: HANNIS 
S. SMITH (past president); MRS. DOROTHY RAN- 
DOLPH BARRE (1960); MILDRED A. HAMMOND 
(1961); WALLACE J. BONK (1962); LESTER 
ASHEIM (ALA Councilor, 1961); JOHN в. STRAT- 
том (ALA Councilor, 1962). 

Publications—The division maintains a depart- 
ment in the ALA Bulletin. 


COMMITTEES 


Adult Education Literature Committee—To 
plan and produce guides to the literature of 
library adult education. Chairman, MURIEL 
FULLER, Michigan State L., Lansing; mrs. POLLY 
ANDERSON; MRS. HELEN STEINBARGER. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, ROGER Е. 
SCHWENN, Dept. of Library Science, Extension 
Div. Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison (1961); 
ROXANNA AUSTIN (1960); HAROLD GOLDSTEIN 
(1962); IDA соѕнкі (1962); EDMON Low 
(1960). 

Conference Program | Committee —Chairman, 
MARGARET E. MONROE, Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, 
N.J. (1960); THOMAS BARENSFELD (1961); 
MARION GILROY (1960); DEAN KENT (1960); 
CLARA Е. LUCIOLI (1961); MRS. HARRIET S. KOOP- 
MAN; others to be appointed. 

Coordinating Committee on  Materials—To 
advise on the handling of requests from members 
and outside agencies in the field of the selection 
and use of adult materials. Chairman, RUTH 
GREGORY, Waukegan, Ill., P.L.; RUTH RUTZEN; 
BLANCHE W. COLLINS. Ex officio members: 
EDWARD HEILIGER, LOUISE KELLER, MARIANA 
THURBER. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, ESTHER 1. 
BELOUS, Kelly Branch P.L., Chicago (1960); 
MRS. HELEN F. ROOP (1962). 

Handbook for Adult Education Sections Com- 
mittee—To advise and assist the staff in the com- 
pilation of a handbook for the use of adult edu- 
cation and adult services sections, etc., in state 
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and regional associations in planning their ас- 
tivities. Chairman, MRS. ACATHA KLEIN, Main L., 
St. Paul P.L.; CHARLESANNA FOX; MRS. ERNE 
SHUBERT; MRS. HARRIET $. KOOPMAN; NETTIE B. 
TAYLOR. 

Internships in Adult Services Committee—To 
study and develop recommendations on a pro- 
gram for internships in adult services. Chairman, 
HENRY 6. SHEAROUSE, JR, New York State L., 
Albany; LUCILE DUDGEON; SIGRID A. EDGE; LOUISE 
F. REES; MARJORIE SING. 

Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor 
Groups—See entry under Division Joint Com- 
mittees. 

Library Service to an Aging Population Com- 
mittee—Chairman, FERN LONG, Adult Education 
Dept, Cleveland P.L. (1962); MRS. ORRILLA T. 
BLACKSHEAR (19061) ; ROBERT К. MCCLARREN ; HAN- 
NAH SEVERNS (1962); MRS. WINIFRED STONE 
(1960); ROSE VAINSTEIN (1960); others to be 
appointed. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MRS. RUTH 
L. HOWARD, Hdqs. Second Army, Office of the 
Special Services Officer, Ft. George G. Meade, 
Md. (1960); ROBERT S. AKE (1962); VERNA 
NISTENDIRK (1962); MRS. ELSA S. THOMPSON 
(1961) ; EUNICE WOLFE (1960). 

Notable Books Council—To select a list of 
outstanding books of the calendar year. Chair- 
man, LOUISE KELLER, Bowen Branch L., Detroit 
(1961); BETHEL FITE (1962); PAULINE FRENCH 
(1960) ; GRACE W. GILMAN (1961); PAUL GRATKE 
(1962); ELIZABETH J. HODGES (1960); MRS. 
ROBERT PITMAN (1960) ; PEARL J. SNEED (1961); 
EDITH N. SNOW (1960); ERANA STADLER (1962) ; 
CLYTIE E. STRAHLER (1961); NORMAN TANIS 
(1962). 

Personnel Resources in Adult Education Com- 
mittee—To study the division’s adult education 
personnel resource file, and make recommenda- 
tions as to its continuance. Chairman, ROGER 
pecrow, Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults, 4819 S. Greenwood Ave., Chi- 


cago; ROBERT $. АКЕ; JEANNE D. BROACH; 
FREDERICA KILLGORE; NELL I. SCOTT; ELLEN 
WALSH. 


Program and Budget Committee—Chairman, 
HANNIS S. SMITH, Library Division, Minnesota 
State Dept. of Education, St. Paul; LESTER Е. 
ASHEIM ; MILDRED A. HAMMOND. 

Program Policy Committee—To delineate the 
outlines of goals and activities for the division. 
Chairman, JOHN B. STRATTON, Oklahoma State 
L., Stillwater (1961); MRS. LILLIAN M. BRAD- 
sHAW (1962); MRS. FLORENCE S. CRAIG (1960); 
MARGARET M. KINNEY (1960); MARGARET E. 
MONROE (1961). 
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Publishers Liaison Committee—For com- 
munication of ideas between publishers and 
division members. Chairman, MARIANA THURBER, 
Library Section, Special Services Division, Dept. 
of the Army, Washington, D.C.; BETHEL FITE; 
EDNA PECK. 

Relations with State and Local Library As- 
sociations Committee—To study and make recom- 
mendations of ways in which the division can 
work more closely with regional, state and local 
library groups. Chairman, MARIE A. DAVIS, Free 
L., Philadelphia; RICHARD HART; MRS. MURIEL 
C. JAVELIN; MRS. MOLLIE H. LEE; MRS. DOROTHY 
P. LYKINS. 

Sears Foundation Project Committee—To 
compile and keep up to date a buying list of 
books for Latin American universities, to be used 
in connection with Sears Foundation grants. 
Chairman, EDWARD HEILIGER, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division, Univ. of Illinois; CARLOS С. 
CUITINO; MARIETTA DANIELS; MRS. LOIS EDGE- 
COMB; LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON. 

Special Projects Committee—Has  responsi- 
bility for initiation, counseling, and policy mak- 
ing with regard to special projects for which 
grant funds are or may become available. Chair- 
man, ARTHUR T. HAMLIN, Univ. of Cincinnati L. 
(1960) ; MARGARET C. HANNIGAN (1964); MAR- 
GARET E. MONROE (1963); RUSSELL MUNN 
(1962) ; LUCILE міх (1961). 

Standards in Adult Services Committee—To 
study standards of type-of-library divisions and 
make recommendations regarding their applica- 
tion to adult services. Chairman, MRS. MARION E. 
HAWES, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; FELIX 
E. HIRSCH; ALICE LOUISE LEFEVRE; MARGARET 
O'TOOLE, 


CHILDREN’S SERVICES DIVISION 


The Children’s Services Division became a 
division January 1, 1957 (with the name-Chil- 
dren’s Library Association until January 28, 
1958). 

The Children’s Services Division is interested 
in the improvement and extension of services 
to children in all types of libraries. 

The Children’s Services Division is responsible 
for the evaluation and selection of book and non- 
book materials for and the improvement of tech- 
niques of library services to children from pre- 
school through the eighth grade or junior high 
school age. 

The Children’s Services Division has specific 
responsibility for— 
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` 1. Continuous study and critical review of the 

activities assigned to the division. 

Conduct of activities and carrying on of projects 

within its areas of responsibility. 

3. Cooperation with all units of ALA whose in- 
terests and activities have a relationship to li- 
brary service to children. 

4, Interpretation of library materials for children 
and of methods of using such materials with the 
children, to parents, teachers, and other adults, 
and representation of the librarian’s concern for 
the production and effective use of good chil- 
dren’s books to groups outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the professional growth of its 
members and encouragement of their participa- 
tion in appropriate type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research in the area of selection and use of 
library materials for children for the tota] pro- 
fession. 


2. 


Officers—President, MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD, 
Philadelphia Free L.; vice president and presi- 
dent-elect, ELIZABETH BURR, Free L. Commission, 
Madison, Wis.; treasurer, JEAN A. MERRILL, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., P.L.; executive secretary, MILDRED 
L. BATCHELDER, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers and: ELIZA- 
BETH NESBITT (past president); MRS. AUGUSTA 
BAKER; VIRGINIA CHASE; SARITA DAVIS; ELIZABETH 
GROSS; RUTH C. HANSON; MAXINE LABOUNTY; 
VIRGINIA HAVILAND; MRS, ALLIE BETH MARTIN. 
(The last two, ALA Councilors without vote on 
the board.) | 

Publications—The division issues an official 
publication, Top of the News, jointly with the 
Young Adult Services Division. Edited bv ponis 
MOULTON, Milwaukee P.L., Top of the News is 
published four times a year and is sent free to all 
members. It is not available by subscription. 


COMMITTEES 


Book Evaluation Committee—To select, an- 
notate and present for publication annually the 
list of Notable Children's Books of the year pre- 
ceding and to carry on other book evaluation 
projects as assigned. Chairman, MARY K. EAKIN, 
lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 
VIRGINIA HAVILAND; HELEN KINSEY; MARIAN 
SCHROETHER; MARGARET SKIFF. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, RUTH M. HAD- 
Low, Cleveland P.L.; RHETA A. CLARK; ELIZA- 
BETH JOHNSON; ELIZABETH NESBITT. 

Children’s Services Subcommittee (CSD ap- 
pointed) of ALA International Relations Com- 
nittee—See entry under ALA International Re- 
lations Committee. 

Newbery Caldecott Committee—To select from 
the books published the preceding year, within 
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the terms governing the awards, the most dis- 
tinguished contribution to American literature 
for children (Newbery Medal; and the most 
distinguished picture book (Caldecott Medal) 
and to review, clarify, and redefine the terms gov- 
erning the selection of books to receive these 
awards. Chairman, ELIZABETH BURR, Free L. 
Commission, Madison, Wis.; MABEL BERRY; MRS. 
JULIA J. BRODY; GLADYS M. DEEVER; MARY К. 
EAKIN; SARA I. FENWICK; MRS. CAROLYN W. FIELD; 
VIRGINIA E. GODDARD; VIRGINIA HAVILAND; MRS. 
KATHRYN HOWIE; ANNE R. IZARD; ISABELLA JIN- 
NETTE; HELEN KINSEY; MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE; 
FRANCES LEE; GLADYS LEES; JEAN A. MERRILL; 
ELIZABETH MILLER; ELIZABETH NESBITT; MABEL 
F. RICE; MARIAN SCHROETHER; DONABELLE SE- 
CRIST; MARGARET SKIFF. 

Nominating Committee | 1959-60—Chairman, 
JANE DARRAH, Seattle P.L.; HELEN CANFIELD; 
MRS. MAY EDMONDS; GENEVIEVE FANCHER; MAR- 
GARET MOSS. 

Organization Committee—To study and review 
committee functions, recommend establishment 
of or discontinuance of committees, and work on 
CSD problems growing out of reorganization. 
Chairman, MARIAN C. YOUNG, Detroit P.L.; ADE- 
LINE CORRIGAN; SUE HEFLEY; MAXINE LABOUNTY ; 
MRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE. 

Publications Planning Committee—To suggest, 
study and evaluate publications in the field of 
CSD for recommendation for publication. Chair- 
man, SARITA DAVIS, Univ. Elem. School, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; MRS. MABEL В. BELL: MARGUERITE 
A. DODSON; MRS. LUCIA 8. ENGLE; ANN STRACHAN. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Activities Committee—To explore needs for 
services, activities, and projects in the area of 
library materials and services for children and 
to recommend means of carrying them out. Chair- 
man, ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Lynn, Mass, P.L.; 
JANE DARRAH; ELIZABETH GROSS; ELIZABETH D. 
HODGES; ANNE R. IZARD. 

Subcommittee on Advisory Committee to the 
Boy Scouts of America—Chairman, MRS. JAR- 
MILLA FRIEDRICH, Teaneck, N.J., P.L.; MRS. FREDA 
FREYER; MRS. ETHEL RICHARD. 

Aurianne Award Committee 1959.60—To se- 
lect the book to receive the annual Aurianne 
Award ($200) for the best children’s book on 
animal life which develops a humane attitude 
in the young. Chairman, MRS. HELEN RENTHAL, 
1125 Washington St, Evanston, Ill.; CATHERINE 


ADAMSON; MRS. MAE DURHAM; MATTIE RUTH 
MOORE; MRS. ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE; MARS. 
ELINOR С. SALTUS; MIRIAM WESSEL. 
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Aurianne Award Committee 1960-61—Chair- 
man, MATTIE RUTH MOORE, Dallas Independent 
School District, 3700 Ross St, JANE BOTHAN; 
MRS. MAE DURHAM; FAITH H. HEKTOEN; RUBY 
LING; MRS, HELEN RENTHAL; MRS. MARY WEST. 

“Book Bait" for Children Committee—To out- 
line and prepare sample sections for a proposed 
publication. Chairman, ADELINE CORRIGAN, Cleve- 
land P.L.; MRs. WINIFRED MACHAN; C. JEAN 
STEWART. 

Book List Committee jor White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth (1960)—Chair- 
man, BARBARA S. MOODY, Enoch Pratt Free L., 
Baltimore; ELIZABETH D. HODGES; ISABELLA JIN- 
NETTE. 

Books Worth Their Keep Committee—To ex- 
amine and restate criteria by "which books of 
permanent value may be judged and to select 
books published during the period 1950 through 
1954 which meet these criteria. Álso to re- 
evaluate books selected from 1940-49 publica- 
tions and prepare cumulated list of books of 
permanent value, Chairman, MRS. FRANCES LAN- 
DER SPAIN, New York P.L.; RUTH L. ADAMS; VIR- 
GINIA HAVILAND; FRANCES HENNE; ELIZABETH 
D. HODGES; MRS, ELIZABETH LOCKHART; I. ELIZA- 
BETH STAFFORD. 

Clearing Committee on Services and Lists for 
Children—To serve as a clearinghouse for state 
library agency lists of materials for children, to 
explore state needs for services and for help 
in selecting materials for children, and to seek 
means to have needed lists prepared when no 
suitable lists are available. Chairman, FLORENCE 
BUTLER, Sioux City, Iowa, P.L.; ELIZABETH BURR; 
ROSEMARY E. LIVSEY; ADELINE L. PROULX. 

Magazine Evaluation Committee—To evaluate 
magazines for use with children in elementary 
and junior high schools and in public libraries. 
Chairman, GERTRUDE R. JAMES, Phoenix, Ariz., 
Elem. Schools, 125 E. Lincoln St.; JANE САК- 
STENS; MRS. MILDRED DORSEY; MERIBAH HAZEN; 
CRYSTAL E. MCNALLY. 

Melcher Scholarship Committee—To select 
the annual recipient of the Melcher Scholarship 
for training librarians to work with children. 
. Chairman, MRs. RUTH HILL VIGUERS, 110 Cliff 
Rd, Wellesley Hills 81, Mass.; MAE GRAHAM; 
MARGARET K. MCELDERRY; RUTH PEASLEE; MRS. 
SARA Н. WHEELER; and ex officio MRS. CAROLYN 
W. FIELD, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER. 

Melcher Scholarship Fund Committee—Chair- 
man, MARY PETERS, Lima, Ohio, P.L.; MARIE 
GUERTIN; MARY ELIZABETH LEDLIE; MARJORIE B. 
RANKIN; JEAN A. TAYLOR. | 

Montreal Conference Committee—Co-chair- 
men, FRANCES TROTTER, Toronto P.L. (Chairman, 
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Canadian Library Asscciation, Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Children’s Librarians) and MRS. CARO- 
LYN W. FIELD, Free L., Philadelphia. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and CSD Joint Committee—See entry under 
Division Joint Committees. 

Selection of Foreign Children’s Books Com- 
mittee—-To prepare periodic lists of foreign chil- 
dren's books and select books for the Package 
Library of Foreign Children's Books. Chairman, 
HELEN А. MASTEN, New York P.L.; MARIA L. 
CIMINO; ANNE PELLOWSKI; HEDDA SEISLER; MRS. 
JADWIGA URBANOWICZ. 

Storytelling Commi:rtee——lo prepare an out- 
line and proposal for proposed handbook on 
storytelling. Chairmar, LAURA E. CATHON, Car- 
negie L., Pittsburgh; MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER; 
BARBARA S. MOODY. 

Subject Lists of Children’s Books Committee— 
To obtain subject lists of children’s books com- 
piled by librarians and explore ways of sharing 
such lists through publication and in other ways. 
Chairman, PEGGY ANN SULLIVAN, Arlington 
County L., 1028 N. Irving St, Arlington, Va.; 
KATHERINE E. ASHLEY; MRS. MARY KNODLE; 
LAURA В. LONG; THUSNELDA SCHMIDT: CATHERINE 
WHITEHORN. 

Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, Advisory 
Committee to—Chairman, MRS. AUGUSTA BAKER, 
New York P.L., 20 W. 53rd St.; Mrs. RUTH W. 
STEWART; ETHNA SHEEHAN; HELEN SATTLEY. 

Laura Ingalls Wi'der Award Committee—To 
select author or illustrator to receive the Wilder 
Award in 1960—an award given once each five 
years for work which over a period of years has 
made a substantial and lasting contribution to 
children’s literature. Chairman, ROSEMARY E. 
LIVSEY, Los Angeles P.L.; MARY К. EAKIN; MRS. 
MARIAN А. HERR; ISABELLA JINNETTE; GEORGIANA 
MAAR; EFFIE LEE MORRIS. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 


The Library Administration Division is inter- 
ested in the general improvement and develop- 
ment of all aspects of library administration, at 
all levels of administration in libraries, and for 
all types and sizes of libraries. 

The Library Administration Division is re- 
sponsible for library administration in general, 
personnel administration, in-service training and 
recruiting, financial administration, buildings 
and equipment, public relations, library organi- 
zation, as well as governmental relations and re- 
lations with library governing bodies. 
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LAD has specific responsibility for— 


l. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division and of the changing 
developments in those activities. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility and stimulation of the 
development of these activities in libraries. 

.9, Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of activity 
represented. 

4. Representation and interpretation of these ac- 
tivities of libraries in contacts outside the pro- 
fession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type-of- 
library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research in these areas of activity for the 
total profession, 


The Library Administration Division became a 
division of ALA on January 1, 1957, at which 
time nine ALA groups were transferred to it: 
Board on Personnel Administration, Buildings 
Committee, Equipment Committee, Federal Re- 


. lations Committee, Friends of Libraries Com- 


mittee, Insurance for Libraries Committee, Li- 
brary Legislation Committee, Public Relations 
Committee, and Statistics Committee. 

Officers—President, MARGARET MABY KLAUS- 
NER, P.L. of Stockton, Calif, and San Joaquin 
County; vice president and president-elect, 
ARCHIE 1. MCNEAL, Univ. of Miami L., Coral 
Gables, Fla.; executive secretary, HAZEL B. 
TIMMERMAN, ALA headquarters. 

Board of  Directors—lhe officers plus: 
KATHARINE MARTIN STOKES, immediate past presi- 
dent; WILLIAM CHAIT, chairman, Section on Per- 
sonnel Administration (1960); KEITH DOMS, 
chairman, Section on Buildings and Equipment 
(1960); FRANK ARTHUR LUNDY, chairman, Sec- 
tion on Library Organization and Management 
(1961); LOUISE Е. REES, chairman, Section on 
Governmental Relations (1960); MILDRED т. 
STIBITZ, chairman, Section on Public Relations 
(1961); DAN A. WILLIAMS, chairman, Section on 
Financial Administration (1961); ALA coun- 
cilors nominated by the division: ROBERTA 
BOWLER (1962); MRS. ELIZABETH HOUSE HUGHEY 
(1962); HARRY М. PETERSON (1963); DONALD Е. 
THOMPSON (1962). 


COMMITTEES 


Advisory Committee for Library Service to 
Children in Public Libraries Project—Chair- 
man, MAXINE LABOUNTY, P.L. of District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington, D.C.; CLARA ESTELLE BREED; 
ELIZABETH BURR; JAMES С. FOUTTS; HELEN 
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DOLORES HUTCHINSON; ROSEMARY EARNSHAW 
LIVSEY; ELIZABETH NESBITT; LOUIS M. NOURSE. 

Advisory Committee for Library Technology 
Project—Chairman, KEITH ромѕ, Carnegie L., 
Pittsburgh; RALPH BLASINGAME, JR.; DONALD 
CONEY; JOHN H. OTTEMILLER; M. BERNICE WIESE. 

Advisory Group for North Carolina Library 
Recruitment Project—To serve on North Caro- 
lina І. Assn. Council on Librarianship (chair- 
man, HOYT R. GALVIN, P.L. of Charlotte, N.C., 
and Mecklenburg Co.) to implement this pilot 
state recruitment project—ARCHIE L. MCNEAL; 
MYRL RICKING; HAZEL В. TIMMERMAN. 

Conference Program Committee—Division 
officers and section chairmen, all ex officio. 

Election Committee—Chairman, EDWARD В. 
HAYWARD, Hammond, Ind., P.L.; IRIS BYLER; 
MRS. IRMA COOPER; ANDRE 5. NIELSEN; CALVIN 
Н. SCHMITT. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, HAROLD 5. 
HACKER, Rochester, N.Y., P.L. and Monroe Co. 
L. System; DOROTHY F. DEININGER; DE LAFAYETTE 
REID, JR. 

Committee on Organization—Chairman, RO- 
BERTA BOWLER, Los Angeles P.L.; ROGER B. 
FRANCIS; HERBERT GOLDHOR; KATHERINE LAICH; 
RALPH HALSTEAD PARKER; HARRY N. PETERSON; 
DONALD E. THOMPSON. 

Program Evaluation and Budget Committee— 
Division officers and immediate past president, 
all ex officio. 

Recruiting Committee—Chairman, MYRL RICK- 
ING, In-Service Training and Personnel Control, 
Milwaukee P.L.; OTHELLA DENMAN; MRS. MAY 
HARNDEN EDMONDS; MRS. CAROLYN WICKER FIELD; 
ALAN L. HEYNEMAN; LEONARD HENRY KIRK- 
PATRICK; IRVING LIEBERMAN; EMILY LOUISE 
MAYNE; HARRY MANUELL ROWE, JR.; LUCILLE 
WICKERSHAM; plus state, local, and specialist 
representatives. 


SECTIONS 
Section on Buildings: апі Equipment 


Officers—Chairman, KEITH poms, Carnegie L. 
Pittsburgh (1960); vice chairman and chairman- 
elect, HAROLD LEO ROTH, East Orange, N.J., P.L. 
(1960); secretary, RALPH Т. ESTERQUEST, Harvard 
Medical School L., Boston (1961). 


Committees 


Architecture Committee for Public Libraries— 
Chairman, RAYMOND EVERETT WILLIAMS, Minneapolis, 
P.L.; J. RUSSELL BAILEY; WILLIAM B. FYFE; FRANK E. 
GIBSON; ROBERT Н. ROHLF; ELEANOR N. WILSON. 

Buildings Committee for College and University 
Libraries-—Chairman, DONALD c. DAVIDSON, Univ. of 
California L., Santa Barbara at Goleta; WILLIAM REED 
BRANDT; KENNETH H. FAGERHAUCH; JAMES HUMPHRY, 
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II; JAMES О, MACK; DOROTHY WELSH REEDER; KATH- 

ARINE MARTIN STOKES; DONALD ARTHUR WOODS. 
Buildings Committee for Hospita: and Institution 

Libraries—Chairman, HAROLD D. STEWART, US Vet- 


erans Administration Hospital L., Lyons, М.Ј.; 
EILEEN MILLER; WINONA F. WALKER. 
Equipment Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM 5. 


GELLER, Los Angeles Co. P.L.; ROBERT W. ARM- 
STRONG; J. ARCHER EGGEN; THEODORE EPSTEIN; 
WIRT H. FAIRMAN; ARTHUR MARTIN KIRKBY; DAVID K. 
MAXFIELD. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, HOYT R. GAL- 
vin, P.L. of Charlotte, N.C., and Mecklenburg Cc.; 
EVELYN С. PETERS; HOWARD ROVELSTAD. 

Planning School Library Quarters Committee— 
Chairman, M. BERNICE WIESE, School Libraries, Balti- 
more Public Schools; MARJORIE CHESTER; CRYSTAL 
ELAINE MCNALLY; THELMA REID; MARGARET E, RUTHER- 
FORD; OLIVIA В. WAY; ELINOR YUNGMEYER. 


Section on Financial Administration 


Officers—Chairman, DAN A. WILLIAMS, Des Moires, 
Iowa, P.L. (1961) ; vice chairman and chairman-elect, 
ARTHUR YABROFF, Detroit P.L. (1961); secretery, 
EDWARD A. WICHT, Univ. of California, School of 
Librarianship, Berkeley (1960). 


Committees 

Bookmobile Cost of Operation Committee—Chair- 
man, MRS. MINNIE JOHNSON LITTLE, King County 
P.L., Seattle; MRS. MARGARETTE С. FLORETH; WIL- 
LIAM S. GELLER; MRS. ELIZABETH HOUSE HUGHEY; 
LENA BARBARA NOFCIER. 

Budgeting and Accounting Commitiee—Chairman, 
DANIEL J. REED, Manuscript Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.; MRS. IRMA COOPER; GERALD 
COZZARIN; ROBERT Е. DELZELL: WILLIAM ERNEST 
JUNKERT; MARY RADMACHER; ROBERT Н. ROHLF. 

Insurance for Libraries Committee—Chairman, To 
be appointed; FREDERICK LAWRENCE ARNOLD, JR.; 
HARLAND ABBOTT CARPENTER; ALBERT C. GEROULD; 
CHARLES D. HICKEY; CHARLES W. MIXER. 

Library Costs Committee—Chairman, HAROLD LEO 
ROTH, East Orange, N.J. P.L.; EDWARD ANTHONY 
D'ALESSANDRO; FRANK E. GIBSON; WARREN BOEHM 
KUXN; ROBERT NORTH, JR. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, HENRY ALDEN, 
Grinnell College L., Grinnell, Iowa; JAYNE L. HESS; 
NICHOLAS WINOWICH. 

Purchasing Committee—Chairman, LE MOYNE W. 
ANDERSON, Colorado State Univ. L. Fort Collins; 
HAZEL M. DE MEYER; MRS, MILDRED MORRIS; RUTH 
AMES PALMER. 


Section on Governmental Relations 

Officers—Chairman, LOUISE F. REES, L. Consultant 
Div., Michigan State L., Lansing (1960) ; vice chair- 
man and chairman-elect, MRS. ALTA M. GRIM, Wash- 
ington State L., Olympia (1960); secretary, 
SOPHRONIA WILLIS DEWEY, Farmington, N.M., P.L. 
(1961). 


Committees 
Copyright Law Revision Committee—Chairman, 
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RICHARD E. CHAPIN, Michigan State Univ. L., East 4 \ 


Lansing; EARL CHARLES BORGESON; 
RAY W. FRANTZ, JR.; JOSEPH W. ROGERS. 

Federal Relations Committee—Chairman, ROGER Н. 
MCDONOUGH, Div. of State L., Archives and History, 
Dept. of Education, Trenton, N.J.; coRA PAUL BOMAR; 
JOHN TAYLOR  EASTLICK; EMERSON GREENAWAY; 
STEPHEN A. MCCARTHY; LUCILE NIX; MRS. J. R. 
SWEASY. 

Library Legislation Committee—Chairman, STILL- 
MAN KENDRICK TAYLOR, Fairbanks Mem. L., Terre 
Haute, Ind.; BARBARA GRAY BOYD; ERNEST E. DOER- 
SCHUK, JR.; ELOISE EBERT; RALPH HUDSON; SARAH 
LEWIS JONES; JOHN BOYNTON KAISER; ROBERT С. 
SALE; HARRIS DEAN STALLINGS. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, LOUISE ALDRICH 
NIXON, Public Library Commission, Lincoln, Neb.; 
others to be appointed. 


JOHN FALL; 


Section on Library Organization and Manage- 
ment 


Officers—Chairman, FRANK ARTHUR LUNDY, Univ. 
of Nebraska L. Lincoln (1961); vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, HAROLD S. HACKER, Rochester, N.Y., 
P.L. and Monroe Co. L. System (1961); secretary, 
ALTA M. PARKS, Gary, Ind, P.L. (1960). 


Committees 


Administration Committee for Cataloging and 
Classification—To be appointed. 

Advisory Committee on USOE Statistics—Chair- 
man, C. FLINT PURDY, Wayne State Univ. L., Detroit; 
MRS, LILLIAN LEWIS BATCHELOR; HERBERT GOLDHOR; 
MAURICE F. TAUBER. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, CHARLES MAR- 
SHALL ADAMS, Woman's College L., Univ. of North 
Carolina, Greensboro; ELOISE EBERT; WILLIAM BLISS 
WOOD. Е 

Statistics Committee for College and University 
Libraries—Chairman, JAMES RANZ, Univ. of Wyoming 
L., Laramie; DALE M. BENTZ; ROBERT R, HERTEL; ELI 
MARTIN OBOLER; LOTTIE M. SKIDMORE; ROBERT LOUIS 
TALMADGE; WARREN F. TRACY. 
` Statistics Committee for Public Libraries—Chair- 
man, GERALDINE LE MAY, Savannah, Ga., P.L. 

Statistics Committee for School Libraries—To be 
appointed. 

Statistics Committee for State Libraries—Chair- 
man, MRS. ALICE FIELDS REILLY, California State L., 
Sacramento; FLORENCE B. YODER. ; 

Statistics Coordinating | Committee—Chairman, 
DAVID C. WEBER, Harvard Univ. L., Cambridge, Mass.; 
MRS. LILLIAN LEWIS BATCHELOR; HERBERT GOLDHOR; 
GERALDINE LE MAY; JOHN G. LORENZ; G. FLINT PURDY; 
JAMES RANZ; MRS. ALICE FIELDS REILLY; MAURICE F. 
TAUBER. 


Section on Personnel Administration 


Officers—Chairman, WILLIAM CHAIT, Dayton, Ohio, 
and Montgomery Co. P.L. (1960); vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, CHARLES W. MIXER, Columbia 
Univ. L., New York (1960); secretary, KATHERINE E. 
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. ANDERSON, Personnel and Training, L. Assn. of Port- 
land, Ore. (1961). 

Executive Board—The officers plus: DAN A. WIL- 
LIAMS, Des Moines, Ia., P.L. (1960); JEAN HENDER- 
SON MCFARLAND, Vassar College L., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. (1961). 


Committees 


Code of Ethics Committee—Chairman, EDWIN 
CASTAGNA, Long Beach, Calif., P.L.; JOHN M. CON- 
NOR; LOIS C. FANNIN; ALBERT CHARLES LAKE; EVERETT 
T. MOORE. 

In-Service Training Committee—Chairman, RUSSELL 
SHANK, Univ. of California L., Berkeley; mrs. HAR- 
RIET E. BARD; ELIZABETH HENRY GROSS; GEORGE 
NICHOLAS HARTJE; MARY LEONA HUBER; LEON IVES 
JONES; STANLEY MCELDERRY; WARREN S. OWENS; 
ALTA M. PARKS; JOHN HENRY REBENACK; ZADA TAY- 
LOR; CLYTIE EVELYN STRAHLER; ELIZABETH OWEN 
WILLIAMS. | 

Library Practices on Staff Attendance at Meetings 
Committee—Chairman, ANDREW GEDDES, Extension 
Services, Queens Borough P.L. Jamaica, N.Y.; 
LOUISE ANTHONY; IONE M. CHAPMAN; BLANCHE W. 
COLLINS; ROBERT E. DYSINGER; HAROLD W. HAYDEN; 
АТӘЕКТ P. MARSHALL; LEWIS C. NAYLOR; JOSEPH B. 
ROUNDS; GILES FREMONT SHEPERD, JR.; MRS. MARGARET 
KNOLL SPANGLER; DWIGHT ORLAN TUCKWOOD; BERTHA 
WOOLMAN; MARIAN C. YOUNG. 

Montreal Conference Program Committee—Chair- 
man, CHARLES W. MIXER, Columbia Univ. L., New 
York; JOHN FIRTH ANDERSON; MRS. VIOLET L. 
COUGHLIN; HENRY J. GARTLAND; EDGAR А. GLICK. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, HERBERT COLD- 
HOR, P.L. of Evansville, Ind., and Vanderburgh Co.; 
ANDREW GEDDES; HELEN L. NORRIS. 

State Library Personnel Practices Committee— 
Chairman, MRS, JANET ZIMMERMAN MCKINLAY, Public 
and School Library Service Bureau, Div. of State 
L. Archives and History, Dept. of Education, Tren- 
ton, N.J.; DEBORA R. ABRAMSON; ELOISE EBERT; IONE 
A. NELSON; MRS. V. GENEVIEVE GALICK; ESTELLENE 
PAXTON WALKER, 


Section on Public Relations 


Officers—Chairman, MILDRED т. STIBITZ, Public 
Relations, Dayton, Ohio, and Montgomery Co. P.L. 
(1961); vice chairman and chairman-elect, vacant; 
secretary, MARION L. SIMMONS, Public Relations, Roch- 
ester, N.Y., P.L. (1960). 


Committees 


Friends of Libraries Committee—Chairman, жп. 
LIAM ROSS LANSBERG, Acquisitions and Preparation 
Div., Baker L., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H.; 
ELIZABETH JAMISON HODGES; WILLIAM В. HOLMAN; 
MRS. BUFORD B, PAYNE; SARAH LESLIE WALLACE. 

Leaflets Committee—wnRs. HELGA Н. EASON, Com- 
munity Relations, Miami P.L.; NEAL AUSTIN; H. VAIL 
"DEALE; ALICE NORTON. 

Nominating Committee—RoBERT scoTT АКЕ, Enoch 
Pratt Free L., Baltimore; MRS. JOYCE W. MAYO; MRS, 
AUGUSTA B. RICHARDSON. 
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LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Library Education Division has specific 
responsibility for: | 


1. Continuous study and review of changing 
needs for library education, development of 
educational programs, and continuing educa- 
tion of library personnel. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of the consideration by library edu- 
cators and practicing librarians of education for 
librarianship. 

4. Representation and interpretation of library 
education in contact with other educational 
groups. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity, and stimulation of 
participation by members in appropriate type- 
of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research which will improve and extend li- 
brary education for the total profession. 


The Library Education Division was estab- 
lished June 21, 1946, by vote of the Council ac- 
cepting the petition for divisional status sub- 
mitted by the Professional Training Round Ta- 
ble. The Round Table thus became the Library 
Education Division. Officers were elected June 21, 
1946. In January 1952 the Council of New Li- 
brary Schools became the Teachers Section of the 
division. 

As of October 1, 1959, there were 944 in the 
division. 

Officers—President, MRS. FRANCES LANDER 
sPAIN, Donnell Library Center, New York P.L.; 
vice president and president-elect, REV. JAMES J. 
KORTENDICK, Dept. of Library Science, Catholic 
Univ. of America, Washington, D.C.; recording 
secretary, RACHEL K. SCHENK, Library School, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison; executive secretary, 
ROBERT L. GITLER, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: mrs. 
KATHLEEN B. STEBBINS, past president; LOWELL 
A. MARTIN (1960); MRS. FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 
(1961); RICHARD H. LOGSDON (1962); STUART 
BAILLIE (Chairman, Teachers Section, 1960); 
MRS. ELIZABETH L. WRIGHT (Councilor, 1961). 

Publications—The division issues a quarterly 
Newsletter, free to all members. 


COMMITTEES 


Awards Committee—Chairman, WILLIAM H. 
CARLSON, Oregon State College L., Corvallis; 
MRS. FRANCES JENKINS; EUGENE WATSON. 

Education for Hospital and Institutional Li- 
braries Committee—Responsible for that part 
of the Association’s program which is concerned 
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The 1960 WORLD BOOK ~ 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 
Revision With Many Exclusive Features 


More than an exciting editorial 
achievement, the 1960 World Book 
makes important new contributions 
to education. The revised and ex- 
panded twenty-volume World Book 
Encyclopedia offers tested visual 
aids such as Transvision, a new 
“three dimensional" map program, 
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and thousands of new or revised 
articles. New illustrations are more 
interesting, more numerous than 
ever before. In fact, no other refer- 
ence set has ever been more pret 
cisely organized and systematically 
revised to help educators and stu- 
dents...in schools and libraries. 
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with advancing the professional growth and pro- 
moting the specialized training of librarians in 
the field of hospitals and institutions. Chairman, 
HENRY J. GARTLAND, Library Division Special 
Service, U.S. Veterans Admin., Washington, 
D.C.; DOROTHY F. DEININGER; MRS. MINNA CO- 
HEN. | 

Institutes and Workshops (Library School Re- 
lated) Committee—Implements for any unit of 
ALA, or initiates for the LED, workshops and 
institutes in connection with a cooperating or 
cosponsoring library school or library training 
agency. Chairman, RACHEL K. SCHENK, Library 
School, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison; GRACE SLO- 
CUM; RUTH HEWITT HAMILTON. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ETHEL M. 
FAIR, Gilbert H. Doane L., Denison Univ., Gran- 
ville, Ohio; RHETA A. CLARK; GENEVIEVE DIXON; 
FRED H. GRAVES; RUTH G. HANSON. 

Planning Committee—Works continuously to- 
ward clarifying the position and function of the 
LED so that it becomes a clearinghouse for ac- 
tivities of the profession in the field of education 
for librarianship. Chairman, JANET Z. MCKINLAY, 
P. and School L. Service Bureau, N.J. Dept. of 
Education, Trenton; DOROTHY DEININGER; MARY 
HELEN MAHAR; SARAH LAW KENNERLY ; MARGARET 
MARTIGNONI; FREDERIC J. O'HARA. 

Publications Committee—Chairman, ALICE 
LOHRER, Graduate School of Library Science, 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana; ALICE RUF; MRS. MIL- 
DRED LOWELL; JEAN THOMPSON; PAUL WINKLER. 

Research Committee—Considers and plans 
projects and identifies suitable personnel and/or 
agencies for the advancement of research in the 
area of education for librarianship. Chairman, 
MRS. MARY DUNCAN CARTER ISBELL, Dept. of Li- 
brary Science, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
ALAN L. HEYNEMAN; E. J. HUMESTON, JR. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
Constitution (Bylaws) Revision Committee— 
Chairman, JOHN HARVEY, Graduate School L. Sci- 
ence, Drexel Inst. of Technology, Philadelphia; 
MARIAN MULLENDORE. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

Division Representative (for ALA)—to the 
Council of National Library Associations, Joint 
Committee on Library Education: to be ap- 
pointed. 

Division Representative—to ALA Membership 
Committee: FREDERIC O'HARA, Dept. of Librarian- 
ship, Western Michigan Univ., Kalamazoo. 


SECTION 
Teachers Section 


Officers—Chairman, STUART BAILLIE, School of Li- 
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brarianship, Univ. ot Denver; vice chairman апа wu 


chairman-elect, RICHARD L. DARLING, Public School 
Admin. Bldg. Livonia, Mich.; secretary-treasurer, 
WILLIAM BLISS WOOD, St. Louis P.L. 


Board of  Directors—The officers 
LIEBERMAN, past chairman; 
MARGARET ELLEN KALP (1961). 


plus: IRVING 
EDMON Low (1960) ; 


Committees 


Nominating Committee—Chairman, to be ap- 
pointed. 


REFERENCE SERVICES DIVISION 


The Reference Services Division is interested 
in the improvement and extension of informa- 
tional, bibliographical, and research activities in 
all types of libraries, at all levels and in every 
subject field: reference materials—their produc- 
tion, listing, and evaluation; inquiries and in- 
quirers—their identification, classification, and 
appraisal; indexes and indexing—their extension 
and improvement; bibliographies and biblio- 
graphic method—their place and development in 
scholarly investigations. RSD has specific respon- 
sibility for— 


1. Continuous study and review of reference per- 
formance in the different types of libraries. 

2. Conduct and sponsorship of activities and 
projects in reference services. 

3. Synthesis of reference activities of all units 
within ALA and in the various types of li- 
braries so as to produce a unified professional 
concept of the reference function. 

4. Representation and interpretation of reference 
services both within and without the library 
profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in reference services to more distin- 
guished performance, and stimulation of li- 
brarians engaged in reference services to 
participation in appropriate type-of-library 
divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research in reference services for 
the total profession. 


The Reference Services Division was estab- 
lished by Council, June 21, 1956. 

Officers—President, KATHARINE c. HARRIS, De- 
troit P.L.; vice president and president-elect, 
MRS. FRANCES N. CHENEY, Library School, Pea- 
body College, Nashville, Tenn.; second vice presi- 
dent, THOMAS s. SHAW, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; secretary-treasurer, DONNA D. 
FINGER, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore; execu- 
tive secretary, CORA M. BEATTY, ALA headquar- 
ters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus EVERETT 
T. MOORE, past president; WILLIAM S. BUDINGTON ; 
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| ИИ В. CASS; MILDRED А, CLINE; and ELIZABETH 

- А. WINDSOR. 

- Publications—Facts and Faces—the ALA 
Council, 1958, 1959; an illustrated biographical 
handbook, distributed to registrants at the ALA 
conferences. A 1960 issue is in process, edited by 
DOROTHY ETHLYN COLE, Dept. of Librarianship, 
New York State College for Teachers, Albany 3. 

Activities and projects of the division are re- 
ported in the Reference Services Department in 
the ALA Bulletin, edited by WILLIAM S. BUDING- 
TON, John Crerar L., Chicago, Ш. | 


COMMITTEES 


Bibliography Committee—Responsible for sur- 
veys of the field of bibliography, disseminating 
information, studying needs, advising on projects 
under way or under consideration, and coordinat- 
sng work of subcommittees with bibliographical 
projects. Chairman, EDWIN в. COLBURN, Н. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Avenue, New York 
52; RUDOLF HIRSCH; MRS. FRANCES В. JENKINS; 
PAUL KRUSE. 

Subcommittee on Hospital Library Bibliog- 
raphy—Responsible for preparation and revision 
of a basic list of materials for use in establishing 
hospital library service. Chairman, MILDRED D. 
DONOHUE, 2904 Ailsa Avenue, Baltimore; mrs. 
ROSE FINGERET. 

Chapters Committee—To plan for the estab- 
lishment and organization of chapters, regional, 
state, or local, to bring division activities within 
the reach of those engaged in reference services 
at those levels; and to serve chapters in an ad- 
visory capacity on organization and activities. 
Chairman, FRANCES STALKER, Reference Dept., 
Indianapolis P.L.; JOSEPHINE M. THARPE; JEAN 
K. TAYLOR; JOHN DULKA; MILDRED STEWART. 

Conference Program Committee—To plan and 
make final arrangements for program meetings 
of the division at each annual conference. Chair- 
man, MRS. MARY Е. MITCHELL, Detroit P.L.; EDITH 
JARVI; RICHARD J. NEUMAN; PHILIP J. MCNIFF; 
"e MARGARET GOOD. 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee—To re- 
view text periodically and to draft and present 
amendments as necessary. Chairman, MARY RAD- 
MACHER, Skokie, Ill, P.L.; MRS. FRANCES B. 
JENKINS; DONALD RIECHMANN. 

Interlibrary Loan Committee—To consider cur- 
rent problems in this field, and to advise on prob- 
lems in American participation in international 
interlibrary loan procedures. Chairman, DAVID к. 
WATKINS, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, Conn.; 
FOSTER M. PALMER; LEGARE H. B. OBEAR; MARCUS 
A. MCCORISON; HARALD OSTVOLD; FREDERICK L. 
ARNOLD; GLADYS JOHNSON. 
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Library Journal List Committee—To study the 
need for an annual selected list of reference 
books, define its scope and purpose, and prepare 
it for publication in the Library Journal. Chair- 
man, HELEN M. FOCKE, School of Library Science, 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland; EDWARD н. 
FENNER; THOMAS E. RATCLIFFE, JR.; ANNE F. 
STURTEVANT; WILLIAM L. EMERSON; ROBERT E. 
HOAG; MARGARET F. TERWILLIGER. 

Mudge Award Committee—To select the re- 
cipient of a citation for a distinguished contribu- 
tion to reference librarianship, in the form of an 
imaginative and constructive program in a par- 
ticular library, writing of a significant book or 
articles in the reference field, creative and inspi- 
rational teaching of the reference services; ac- 
tive participation in professional associations 
devoted to reference services; or in other note- 
worthy activities which stimulate reference li- 
brarians to more distinguished performance. 
Chairman, GERALD D. McDONALD, New York P.L.; 
MARY N. BARTON; EVELYN KIRKLAND. 

New Reference Tools Committee—To advise 
on, encourage, and promote the compilation and 
publication of needed reference tocls, and to 
keep the library profession informed of develop- 
ments. Chairman, JoHN L. NOLAN, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; ERLE P. КЕМР; 
FLORENCE M. POWER; RUTH M. ERLANDSON; MRS. 
FLORENCE P. FOLTZ. 

Nominating Committee-—Chairman, DOROTHY 
S. TRUESDALE, Rochester, N.Y., P.L.; EEN C. Bow- 
MAN; FRANCIS X. SCANNELL; FLORENCE R. VAN 
HOESEN; JANE WILSON. 

Oberly Memorial Award Committee—To select 
the recipient of a biennial award fer the best 
bibliography in the field of agriculture or the 
related sciences. Chairman FRANCIS P. ALLEN, 
Univ. of Rhode Island L., Kingston; mrs. WINI- 
FRED M. ALLEMAN; CLYDE HULL CANTRELL; GRANT 
D. HANSON; RALPH W. MCCOMB; WHITON POWELL. 

Organization and Activities Committee—To 
serve the Board of Directors in an advisory ca- 
pacity, reviewing division organization and ac- 
tivities; to study feasibility of activities and make 
recommendations for carrying them out; and to 
undertake special assignments which do not fall 
within the scope of existing committees. Chair- 
man, PETER J. McCORMICK, Milwaukee P.L.; 
BEN C. BOWMAN; FLORENCE R. VAN НОЕЅЕМ; 
EVERETT T. MOORE; JEANNE C. LEWIS. 

Public Library Reference Survey Committee— 
To carry to completion a survey of existing refer- 
ence service to adult and juvenile users. Chair- 
man, MRS. FRANCES N. CHENEY, Library School, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn.; CATHERINE 
BEAL; ELIZABETH M. BOND; CHARLES L. HIGGINS; 
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MRS. MARY E. MITCHELL; DE LAFAYETTE REID, JR., 
RUTH RENAUD; MILDRED VANNORSDALL; ROSE L. 
VORMELKER; BEULAH MUMM ; ROBERT E. SCUDDER. 
Subcommittee on Standards—Chairman, ROSE L. 
VORMELKER, Forest City Publishing Co. L., Cleve- 
land 14; CHARLES L. HIGGINS. 

Publication Committee--To consider place- 
ment and publication of papers presented at 
meetings and contributions of division members, 
and to explore possibilities for a journal devoted 
to the reference function of libraries. Chairman, 
ROBERT E. SCUDDER, Free L., Philadelphia; mrs. 
HELEN WESSELLS; WAYNE M. HARTWELL; MARGA- 
RET E. KNOX; DOROTHY M. SINCLAIR; MAURICE F. 
TAUBER. 

Science, Technology and Business Reference 
Services Committee—To encourage the develop- 
ment and expansion of the reference function in 
these subject areas; to stimulate or undertake 
the preparation of reference works, studies, bibli- 
ographies, indexes and other contributions in the 
field; and to aid in developing conference pro- 
grams in these fields of interest. Chairman, RICH- 
ARD J. NEUMAN, Miami P.L.; WILLIAM S. BUDING- 
TON; ROBERT E. RUNSER; WILLIAM L. EMERSON; 
IRENE HALL PETERSON; JACK BROWN. 

Sections Committee—To study and make rec- 
ommendations on the need for sections to take 
care of specialized reference work needs of di- 
vision members. Chairman, RAE ELIZABETH RIPS, 
History and Travel Dept., Detroit P.L.; MARY м. 
BARTON}; ELIZABETH C. LITSINGER; DORIS M. WELLS; 
DONALD RIECHMANN. 

U. S. Field Seminar on Library Reference 
Services for Japanese Librarians—To be respon- 
sible for developing plans and for directing the 
seminar in the United States. Chairman, mrs. 
FRANCES N. CHENEY, Library School, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn.; JOHN M. CORY; EV- 
ERETT T. MOORE. 

Wilson Indexes Committee—To study and ad- 
vise the Н. W. Wilson Company, at its request, 
on problems relating to the selection of periodi- 
cals for inclusion in its various indexes. Chair- 
man, JEROME K. WILCOX, College of City of New 
York L.; HAIG AJAMIAN; JULIA R. ARMSTRONG; 
D. NORA GALLAGHER}; MORRIS A. GELFAND; RUTH D. 
GROTHEER; EVELYN KIRKLAND; DOROTHY А, 
PLUM; MRS. HELEN E. WESSELLS; CONSTANCE M. 
WINCHELL. Specialists Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion Index—ALICE T. HASTINGS; JOSEPH W. REN- 
DELL; FREDERICK D. WEINSTEIN ; CORAL E. NELSON; 
CLARA ESTHER DERRING; DOROTHY PERRILLO. 


Special Subcommittee 


RSD Subcommittee on Guide to Reference 
Books, 8th edition. (See ALA Editorial Commit- 
tee.) 
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REPRESENTATIVES \ 


Book Catalogs Interdivisional Committee (See - 
Cataloging and Classification Section of the Re- - 
sources and Technical Services Division). RSD 
members: MILDRED C. O'CONNOR; ROBERT D. 
STEVENS. 

Catalog Code Revision Advisory Board (See 
Cataloging and Classification Section of the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division). RSD 
members: CHARLES L. HIGGINS. 

Public Documer-ts Committee (See Acquisi- 
tions Section of the Resources and Technical 
Services Division). RSD member: THOMAS s. 
SHAW. 

ALA Membership Committee—MARION V. BELL 
(1961). 

ALA Program Evaluation and Budget Com- 
mittee—EVERETT T. MOORE (1960). 


CHAPTERS 


Groups have been authorized as chapters of 
the Reference Services Division in the following 
areas: Essex County, N.J.; Florida; Greater 
New York City; Maryland; Michigan; Ohio; 
Potomac Valley (formerly Washington, D.C.); 
Southeastern Library Association Reference Sec- 
tion; Tennessee; Wisconsin. 


RESOURCES AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 
DIVISION 


The Resources and Technical Services Division 
is responsible for the following activities: acqui- 
sition, identification, cataloging, classification, 
and preservation of library materials; and the 
development and coordination of the country’s 
library resources. RTSD has specific responsi- 
bility for— 


1. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division. 

2. Conduct of activities and projects within its 
areas of responsibility. 

3. Synthesis of activities of all units within thet 
ALA that have a bearing on the type of activity 
represented. 

4. Representation and interpretation of its type of 
activity in contacts outside the profession. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians 
engaged in its type of activity, and stimulation 
of participation by members in appropriate 
type-of-library divisions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of 
study and research for the type of activity for 
the total profession. И 


Тһе Resources and Technical] Services Division 
was established эп January 1, 1957, in line with 
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the reorganization of ALA. It combined the for- 
mer Division of Cataloging and Classification 
(established in 1900, and until 1940 the Catalog- 
ing Section), the former Board on Acquisition of 
Library Materials (created by Council in 1951), 
and the former Serials Round Table (created by 
Council in 1929). 

Officers—Pxesident, JOHN FALL, New York 
P.L.; vice president and president-elect, MELVIN 
J. voict, Kansas State Univ. L., Manhattan; 
chairman, Council of Regional Groups, EDITH 
scott, Univ. of Oklahoma L., Norman; executive 
secretary, MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY, ALA head- 
quarters. 

Board of Directors—-The officers plus: Е. BER- 
NICE FIELD (past president); JANET S. DICKSON; 
GERTRUDE D. EDWARDS; BERTHA BASSAM; KATHRYN 
R. RENFRO; MARGARET W. AYRAULT; JOHN M. 
DAWSON; PAULINE A. SEELY; ESTHER J. PIERCY; 
and section chairmen. 

Publications—-The official publication of the 
division, Library Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices, edited by ESTHER J. PIERCY, Enoch Pratt 
Free L., Baltimore, is published quarterly and is 
sent free to members of the Resources and Tech- 
nical Services Division paying ALA dues of $6.00 
or more. Subscription price to members paying 
ALA dues of less than $6.00, and to nenmembers, 
is $5.00 per year. 

COMMITTEES 

Bookbinding Committee—To conduct and en- 
courage studies, research, and discussion of bind- 
ing for libraries; to advise and assist the library 
profession on library binding; to cooperate with 
library binders and their organizations in at- 
tempts to reach solutions to library binding prob- 
lems; to make recommendations for revision of 
АТА library binding specifications as needed. 
Chairman, ARNOLD TROTIER, Univ. of Illinois L., 
Urbana; KENNETH 5. ALLEN; HENRY J. DUBESTER; 
FRANK L. SCHICK; JOHN STRATTON. 

Bylaws | Committee—Chairman, BELLA Е. 
SHACHTMAN, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture L., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; FREDERICK L. ARNOLD; JANE CUL- 
LER; RAY O. HUMMEL, JR.; HOWARD ROVELSTAD. 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, 
JOHN FALL, New York P.L.; RICHARD S. ANGELL; 
MARGARET W. AYRAULT; BERTHA BASSAM; Е. BER- 
NICE FIELD; MRS. MARY E. KAHLER; MRS. DOROTHY 
B. KELLER; CHARLES С. LAHOOD, JR. ; MRS. ORCENA 
MAHONEY; VIRGINIA MURRAY; EDITH SCOTT; MEL- 
VIN J. VOIGT. 

Elections Committee—Chairman, ESTHER MUR- 
BACH, Chicago P.L. 

Interlibrary Cooperation Committee—To as- 
semble and disseminate information on coordi- 
nated interlibrary plans and facilities; to direct 


inquiries in the field to appropriate experts; and 
to promote the establishment and aid in the plan- 
ning of such cooperative inter-institutional organ- 
izations as will contribute to the increasing of 
American library resources. Chairman, ROBERT E. 
KINGERY, New York P.L.; MRS. EULALIA СНАР- 
MAN; LOIS ENGLEMAN; RALPH T. ESTERQUEST; 
GEORGE М. HARTJE; MOLLIE HOLLREIGH; MRS. 
MARGARET р. URIDGE. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, MARY DAR- 
RAH HERRICK, Chenery L., Boston Univ., Boston; 
LAURA CUMMINGS; JANE GANFIELD; PHILIP J. MC- 
NIFF; JEANNE ROSE; ARNOLD TROTIER; EDWIN E. 
WILLIAMS. 

Organization Committee—To advise the Board 
of Directors, and through it the division, on the 
establishment, functions, and discontinuance of 
sections, committees, and other groups as the 
needs of the division may require. Chairman, F. 
BERNICE FIELD, Yale Univ. L., New Haven, Conn. ; 
DALE M. BENTZ; CARL JACKSON. 

Publications Committee—To advise on the di- 
vision's publishing program and to assist, when 
requested, in any step of the process of bringing 
to publication manuscripts in the division's area 
of responsibility. Chairman, HELEN WELCH, Univ. 
of Illinois L., Urbana; OLIVIA FAULKNER; DAVID 
E. KASER; CONSTANCE RINEHART; KENNETH W. 
SODERLAND; JOSEPH H. TREYZ; ESTHER J. PIERCY. 

Regional Processing  Committee—To make 
studies of existing regional processing centers 
and to develop a manual of procedure for estab- 
lishing and operating such centers. Chairman, 
WILLIAM H. LOWRY, Cleveland-Garvin-McClain 
Multi-County L., Norman, Okla.; MRS. ELIZABETH 
ADCOCK; JOHN J. BOLL; WILLARD К, DENNIS; 
EVELYN DAY MULLEN. 

Resources Committee—To study the present 
resources of American libraries; to suggest plans 
for coordination in the acquisition of research 
publications by American libraries. Chairman, 
RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, Univ. of Colorado L., Boul- 
der; JOHN W. CRONIN; HERMAN H. FUSSLER; 
RUDOLF HIRSCH; WILLIAM V. JACKSON; WILLIAM 
B. READY; GRAHAM ROBERTS; JAMES E. SKIPPER; 
EDWARD B. STANFORD; FREDERICK H. WAGMAN. 

School Library Technical Services Committee 
——То call attention to problems involving techni- 
cal services in school libraries that need to be 
studied; to study such problems when so re- 
quested by the division or one of its component 
units; to cooperate with appropriate committees 
of the division and its sections on matters that, in 
the opinion of the division's Board of Directors, 
can best be handled by such cooperative action; 
and to act as the liaison group between the Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division and the 
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American Association of School Librarians. 
Chairman, MARY LOUISE MANN, North Central 
High Schoo] L., Indianapolis; DOROTHY DARROW: 
SUE HEFLEY; MARION Е. PETERSON; JOSEPHINE A. 
SMITH. 


SECTIONS 


Acquisitions Section 


Officers—Chairman, MRS. DOROTHY в. KELLER, Univ. 
of California L., Berkeley; vice chairman and chair- 
man-elect, HARALD OSTVOLD, New York P.L.; secre- 
tary, STEPHEN FORD, Univ. of Michigan L., Ann Arbor. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: ROBERT E. 
KINGERY (past chairman); WILLIAM J. WELSH; 
ROBERT W. WADSWORTH; CARL JACKSON; HELEN M. 
WELCH; MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY. 


Committees 

Acquisitions Policy and Research Committee—To 
recommend long-range policies and plans for re- 
search in areas that need to be studied. Chairman, 
FELIX REICHMANN, Cornell Univ. L., Ithaca, N.Y.; 
JOSEPH A. GROESBECK; CUSTAVE A. HARRER; ANDREW 
Н. HORN; ROBERT E. KINGERY; GERHARD B. NAESETH; 
JANE L. PETTWAY; KATHRYN R. RENFRO; GRAHAM 
ROBERTS. 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, HOWARD ROVELSTAD, 
Univ. of Maryland L., College Park; FREDERICK L. 
ARNOLD; THOMAS В. BUCKMAN; JEAN HUDSON; JOSEPH 
RODGERS. ` 

Conference Program Committee—Chairman, MRS. 
DOROTHY B. KELLER, Univ. of California L., Berkeley; 
STEPHEN FORD; AGATHA LEONARD; HARALD OSTVOLD; 
EDWIN E. WILLIAMS. 

Cost of Library Materials Index Committee—To 
prepare and publish cost indexes of library materials 
in various countries. Chairman, WILLIAM H. KURTH, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; JAMES W. 
HENDERSON; SIDNEY E. MATTHEWS; FRANK L, SCHICK; 
HELEN M. WELCH; MRS. AVIS G. ZEBKER; GEORGE N. 
HARTJE. 

Fair Trade Practices Committee—To deal with 
questions arising under the code of fair trade prac- 
tices for book dealers and librarians and to consider 
amendments or revisions of the code. Chairman, 
JAMES W. HENDERSON, New York P.L.; ALBERT DAUB; 
DAVID E. KASER; BETTY ROSENBERG. 

Foreign Desiderata Publications, Special Com- 
mittee—To investigate means of publishing, in co- 
operation with the antiquarian trade, desiderata lists 
of American libraries among foreign dealers and to 
recommend means by which such desiderata lists 
may be published. Chairman, FRANK L. SCHICK, Li- 
brary Services Branch, U.S.O.E,, Washington, D.C.; 
JAMES E. SKIPPER; HELEN M. WELCH; GORDON WIL- 
LIAMS. : 

Information Commiitee—To assist the section’s 
editorial representative on Library Resources and 
Technical Services in collecting news and other con- 
tributions for that journal, and to gather and dis- 
seminate information of any kind that may be useful 
to acquisition librarians. Chairman, WILLIAM К. 
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LANSBERG, Dartmouth College L. Hanover, N.H.; 
KENNETH S. ALLEN; JAMES W. BARRY; LILLY CARTER; 
GERALD D. NEWTON; ASA 3. PICKETT; HAZEL REA; MRS. 
HELEN B. SCHMIDT; MORRIS TOLL; JOHN VEENSTRA; 
JOHN WOMACK. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, PHILIP J. MC- 
NIFF, Harvard College L., Cambridge, Mass.; ALICE 
J. APPELL; ALICE D. BALL; MARION A. MILCZEWSKI. 

Public Dócuments Committee—To take cognizance 
of matters relating to pcblic documents issued in the 
United States, whether federal, state, or local, and 
matters relating to the соја] publications of foreign 
governments. Chairman, WILLIAM к. PULLEN, Georgia 
State College L., Atlante; GEORGE M. BAILEY; SHIRLEY 
C. BYSTROM; JOHN M. DAWSON; LOUIS A. KENNEY; 
MRS. MARGARET T. LANZ; RAE E. RIPS; MRS, DIANA 
ROSSI; THOMAS SHAW (RSD representative). 

Reprinting Committee—To provide effective ma- 
chinery for determining which out-of-print titles are 
most urgently needed Ьу libraries and to encourage 
the reprinting of these titles by providing publishers 
with information on potential sales. Chairman, 
JOSEPH BREWER, Queens College L., Flushing, N.Y.; 
ELLIOTT HARDAWAY} ERLZ Р. KEMP; ROBERT E. KINGERY; 
MRS. PAULINE E. PAPWORTH; CHARLES E. ROTHE; 
BERNARD SCHEIN. KARL BROWN, Director, Reprint Ex- 
pediting Service, Box 46, Madison Square Station, 
New York. 


Cataloging and Classification Section 


Officers—Chairman, 3ICHARD $. ANGELL, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; vice chairman and 
chairman-elect, SARAH K. VANN, Carnegie Library 
School, ‘Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; 
secretary, OLIVIA FAULKNER, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: GERTRUDE 
L. OELLRICH (past chairman); VIOLA GUSTAFSON; 
LORNA D. FRASER; BARBARA WESTBY; KATHRYN R. 
RENFRO; PAUL W. WINKLER; PAUL S. DUNKIN; MRS. 
ORCENA MAHONEY, ` 


Committees 


Award of the Margaret Mann Citation Committee— 
To select the recipient of the Margaret Mann Cita- 
tion for outstanding professional achievement in 
cataloging and classiication, either through publi- 
cation of significant professional literature, partici- 
pation in professional cataloging associations, or 
valuable contributions to practice in individual li- 
braries. Chairman, DaLE M. BENTZ, State Univ. of 
Towa L., Iowa City; EVELYN HENSEL; MARION PETER- 
SON. 

Book Catalogs, Interdivisional Committee with RSD 
—To study the growing use of printed book catalogs 
from the point of view of their relationship to card 
catalogs, and to consider the extent to which they 
can be used as substitutes for card catalogs or sup: 
plements to them. Chairman, DAVID c. WEBER (CCS), 
Harvard College L., Cambridge, Mass.; ROBERT E. 
KiNcERY (CCS); MILDRED c. o’connor (RSD): 
GEORGH PITERNICK (CCS); RICHARD Н. SHOEMAKER 
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(CCS); ROBERT р. stevens (RSD); м. RUTH MAC- 
DONALD (Adviser). 

Bylaws Committee—Chairman, RAY 0. HUMMEL, 
JR. Virginia State L., Richmond; PHEBE BOOTH; 


' ESTHER KOCH; MILDRED C. O'CONNOR; JOHN STRATTON. 
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Catalog Code Revision Committee (Special) —To 
be responsible for the preparation of a revised edi- 
tion of the ALA Rules for Author and Title Entries, 
and to produce a code of rules which are mutually 
consistent, which use valid criteria in establishing 
differences of treatment, and which are arranged in 
the most useful and logical order. Steering Com- 
mittee: Chairman, WYLLIS E. wRicHT, Williams Col- 
lege L. Williamstown, Mass.; LAURA C. COLVIN; 
AUDREY SMITH; C, SUMNER SPALDING; ARNOLD TROTIER. 
Members: RICHARD S. ANGELL; ARTHUR В. BERTHOLD; 
EDWIN B. COLBURN; DOROTHY J. COMINS; MRS. VIR- 
GINIA CUNNINGHAM; JOHN M. DAWSON; PAUL S. 
DUNKIN; Е. BERNICE FIELD; SUSAN М. HASKINS; 
EVELYN M. HENSEL; MARY DARRAH HERRICK; PAUL 
KEBABIAN; ALEX LADENSON; M. RUTH MACDONALD; 
ANNE ETHELYN MARKLEY; MILDRED C. O'CONNOR; 
ESTHER J. PIERCY; MARIAN SANNER; VICTOR SCHAEFER; 
BELLA E. SHACHTMAN; KENNETH W. SODERLAND; 
CLARIBEL SOMMERVILLE; MAURICE TAUBER. Advisory 
Board: KATHARINE L. BALL} CHARLES L. HIGGINS} MARY 
R. KINNEY; JOHN R. RUSSELL; MARY LOUISE SEELY; 
MRS, JOHANNA E, TALLMAN; HAROLD W. TUCKER; FRED- 
ERICK Н. WAGMAN. International Liaison: SUSAN M. 
HASKINS. 

Cataloging Policy and Research Committee—To 
consider and act upon matters involving policy and/ 
or investigation including: 1) to initiate or sponsor 
studies in the field of cataloging and classification; 
2) to act as a consulting and coordinating agency in 
the promulgation of new rules and in the interpre- 
tation of policies and rules under dispute; 3) to co- 
operate with national and international organiza- 
tions whose programs concern cataloging and classi- 
fication. Chairman, KATHARINE L. BALL, Univ. of 
Toronto L., Toronto, Ont, Can.; vice chairman, 
JENNETTE E. HITCHCOCK; secretary, MARGARET W. 
AYRAULT; MARGARET C. BROWN; PAUL КЕВАВІАМ; con- 
sultant, JOHN W. CRONIN and BELLA E. SHACHTMAN, 

Classification Committee—To consider problems 
and recommend improvements in the field of classi- 
fication. Chairman, MRS. PHYLLIS A. RICHMOND, Univ. 
of Rochester L., Rochester, N.Y.; LUCILLE DUFFY: 
KATHERINE С. DWYRE; ADELE EWELL; HELEN JANE 
FULLERTON; ALICE KENTON; IAN W. THOM. 

Conference Program Committee-—Chairman, RICH- 
ARD 8. ANGELL, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.; MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY; VIRGINIA MURRAY; 
JOHN CARSON RATHER; SARAH К. VANN. 

Cooperation with Latin American Catalogers and 
Classifiers Committee—To keep Latin American and 
United States catalogers and classifiers informed on 
matters of mutual professional interest; to give an 


_ opportunity to Latin American catalogers and classi- 


fiers to participate in the affairs of the Association; 
to provide liaison between cataloging groups in 
Latin American library associations and the Associa- 
tion; to advise and assist on Association projects 


needing Latin American advice and assistance, Chair- 
man, IMOGENE HIXSON, Univ. of Florida L., Gaines- 
ville; JON К. ASHTON; ENID M. 3AA; MARIETTA 
DANIELS; DELLA FORREST; LAURA MONTI; GERARDO C. 
PAREDES-FANDINO; ALCIRA RUIZ-LARRE; ABNER L. C. 
VICENTINI. l 

Descriptive Cataloging Committee—To consider 
problems and recommend improvements in the field 
of descriptive cataloging; to study in consultation 
with the Library of Congress, proposed additions to 
or modifications of the АГА and LC cataloging 
rules. Within the Association the committee has final 
authority to approve additions and modifications. 
Chairman, AUDREY SMITH, Free L., Philadelphia; 
ROGER P. BRISTOL; GLADYS DOOLITTLE; RUDOLF ENGEL- 
BARTS; -MARIAN HARMAN; JOSEPH E. RYUS; RUTH 
SCHLEY. 

Far Eastern Materials Committee—To stüdy the 
problems in the cataloging (descriptive and subject) 
and classification of Far Eastern materials and to 
make recommendations to the appropriate committee 
of the section. Chairman, CHARLES E. EAMILTON, East 
Asiatic L., Univ. of California, Berkeley; SHENG-WU 
CHENG; MIWA KAI; WARREN M. TSUNEISHI; EUGENE 
WU; consultant, A. KAIMING CHIU. 

Near Eastern Materials Committee (Special) —To 
investigate cataloging questions arising out of the 
materials emanating from the Near and Middle East 
(particularly those in Arabic, Persian, Ottoman, 
Turkish, and Pushtu); to review the transliteration 
tables and procedures and rules for entry of names 
and for description of materials in these languages; 
and to reach agreement thereon for recommendation 
to the Descriptive Cataloging Committee, Chairman, 
ANDREW S. EHRENKREUTZ, Dept. of Near Eastern 
Studies, Univ. of Michigan, Ann Агэог; RUDOLPH 
MACH; LEON NEMOY; NASSER SHARIFY ; AUDREY SMITH; 
DOROTHY STEHLE. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, ARNOLD 
TROTIER, Univ. of Ilinois L., Urbana; SUSAN M. 
HASKINS; MARIAN SANNER; VICTOR А. SCHAEFER; 
MARGARET WINDSOR. 

Subject Headings Committee—To consider and 
recommend improvements in the field of subject 
heading work. Chairman, BARTOL BRINKLER, Harvard 
College L., Cambridge, Mass.; RUBY E. EGBERT; 
OLIVER T. FIELD; REV. COLMAN J. FARRELL; ALLEN J. 
HOCDEN; FLORENCE M. HOPKINS; MARGARET KALTEN- 
BACH. 


Copying Methods Section 


Officers—Acting Chairman, JAMES E. sKIPPER, Univ. 
of Connecticut L., Storrs; vice chairman and chair- 
man-elect, CHARLES С. LAHOOD, JR., Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C.; secretary, FERRIS 5. RANDALL, 
Southern Illinois Univ. L., Carbondale. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: DAVID C. 
WEBER; MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY. 


Committees 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, JANE L. CULLER, 
Univ. of Southern California L., Los Angeles; JOHN 
Н. REED; ROLLAND STEVENS. 
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Conference Program  Committee—Chairman, 
CHARLES б. LAHOOD, JR., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

New Copying Methods Committee—To study and 
report on the available copying methods, describing 
the purpose of each and evaluating the products. 
Chairman, WILLIAM R. HAWKEN, Univ. of California 
L., Berkeley; HUBBARD BALLOU; JOHN GANTT; DAVID 
HERON; PETER SCOTT; ROLLAND STEVENS. 

Nominating Committeez-Chairman, JANE GANFIELD, 
Purdue Univ. L., Lafayette, Ind.; GERHARD В. 
NAESETH; JOHN P. WAGGONER, JR. 


Serials Section 


Officers—Chairman, MRS. MARY E. KAHLER, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C.; vice chairman 
and chairman-elect, STEPHEN FoRD, Univ. of Michi- 
gan L., Ann Arbor; secretary, FRANCES APPERSON, 
Univ. of Florida L., Gainesville. 

Executive Committee—The officers plus: DOROTHY 
J. COMINS (past chairman); RUTH SCHLEY; IRENE L. 
CRAFT; DAVID E. KASER; MRS. ORCENA MAHONEY. 


Committees 


Bylaws | Committee—Chairman, 
ARNOLD, Princeton Univ. L., Princeton, 
KENNETH W. SODERLAND; VIRGINIA TRUMPER. 

Conference Program Committee-—Chairman, MRS. 
MARY E. KAHLER, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.; FRANCES APPERSON; STEPHEN FORD. 

Editorial Committee—To solicit interest among 
section members which will result in submission of 
papers dealing with serial problems for inclusion in 
LRTS. Chairman, DAVID E. KASER, Washington Univ. 
L., St. Louis; MARY L. HANLEY; MRS. JEAN HOODLESS; 
WILLIAM H. HUFF; DONALD E. OEHLERTS; GRAHAM 
ROBERTS. 

Nominating Committee—Chairman, LAURA CUM- 
MINGS, Columbia Univ. L., New York; GERALD L. 
BALL; MRS, LUCY К. RUMBLE; EDNA VAN SYOC; ELIZA- 
BETH F. NORTON. 

Serials Policy and Research Committee—To recom- 
mend long-range policies and plans for research in 
areas that need to be studied. ‘Chairman, RUTH 
SCHLEY, 7300 Forest Rd. Kent Village, Hyattsville, 
Md.; ROBERT DESMOND; JANE GANFIELD; ELIZABETH 
F. NORTON; EMILIE V. WIGGINS. 


FREDERICK L. 
NJ.: 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Technical Services Administrators of Large Uni- 
versity and Research Libraries—Membership open 
to all administrators of technical services in research 
libraries having over one million volumes and an 
annual book budget of over $160,000. Chairman, 
CERHARD B. NAESETH, Univ. of Wisconsin L., Madison. 

Technical Services Administrators of Medium- 
Sized Research Libraries—Membership open to all 
administrators of technical services having fewer than 
one million volumes and having an annual budget of 
over $100,000. Chairman, KATHRYN R. RENFRO, Univ. 
of Nebraska L., Lincoln. 
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YOUNG ADULT SERVICES DIVISION . 


The Young Adult Services Division was es- 
tablished on January 1, 1957. It was called the 
Association of Young People's Librarians until 
June 25, 1957, when its present name was 
adopted. 

The Young Adult Services Division is inter- 
ested in the improvement and extension of serv- 
ice to young people in all types of libraries. 

The Young Adult Services Division is respon- 
sible for the evaluation and selection of books 
and nonbook materials and the interpretation 
and use of materials for the teen-age and young 
adults. 

YASD has specific responsibility for— 


l. Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the division. 

2. Planning of ѕрес:а] services and programs for 
this group. 

8. Synthesis of the activities of all units within the 
ALA that have a hearing on the type of activity 
represented. 

4. Representation, irterpretation and promotian of 
mutual cooperaticn with youth-serving agencies 
in furthering activities for the welfare of 
young people; ard furtherance of the interests 
of the teen-age and young adults with publishers. 

5. Stimulation of the development of librarians en- 
gaged in its type of activity and the stimulation 
of participation in appropriate type-of-library di- 
visions. 

6. Planning and development of programs of study 
and research for work with young adults for the 
total profession. 

Officers—Presidert, PAULINE O’MELIA, South 
Woods Junior High School, Syosset, N.Y.; vice 
president and president-elect, HANNAH HUNT, 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve 
Univ., Cleveland; Conference Program Director, 
MRS, AUDREY BIEL, Detroit P.L.: executive secre- 
tary, MILDRED L. BATCHELDER, ALA headquarters. 

Board of Directors—The officers plus: PAULINE 
WINNICK (past president); MRS. OPAL С. EAGLE; 
RAY M. FRY; MARY KREEGER ; MARGARET E. NICHOL- 
SEN; ALICE ROBINSON; GRACE P. SLOCUM; (one to 
be elected.) 

Publications—Thz2 division issues an official 
publication, Top o] the News, jointly with the 
Children's Services Division. Edited by ports 
MOULTON, Milwaukee P.L. Top of the News 
is published four times a year and is sent free 
to all members. It is not available by subscrip- 
tion. 

COMMITTEES 


Activities Committee—To seek out services, 
activities and projects needed in the area of li- 
brary materials ard services to young adults, 
to study ways in which such needs may be met, 
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to examine projects in the fields of responsibility 
of the division when suggested by other АГА 
or outside groups, and to recommend action on 
proposals. Chairman, HANNAH HUNT, School of 
Library Science, Western Reserve Univ., Cleve- 
land; VIRGINIA MCJENKIN ; MRS. SHIRLEY STEPHEN- 
SON; MRS. VIRGINIA TOZIER; ELINOR WALKER. 


Book Selection Committee—To review adult 
books from the point of view and interests of 
young people, to prepare the annual list of In- 
teresting Adult Books for Young People and 
to carry out other book selection projects. Chair- 
man, MARIAN L. TRAHAN, Oakland P.L.; BARBARA 
JOYCE DUREE; MRS. FANNIE R. EISEMAN; JOHN 
PARK. 


Bylaws Committee—Chairman, RAY M. FRY, 
F. E. Compton Co., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago; HANNAH HUNT; PAULINE WINNICK. 


Magazine Evaluation Commitiee—To evaluate, 
on the basis of criteria and experimental use, 
new magazines which have potential value for 
young adults, to periodically re-evaluate existing 
magazines and to prepare selected, annotated 
lists of magazines. Chairman, LUCILE HATCH, 
School of Librarianship, Univ. of Denver; mrs. 
IRENE SIGLER; MARY JO SKILLMAN; GLORIA VATNE. 


Subcommittee on Selected Lists of Magazine 
Articles—Chairman, MRS. DORA LEAVITT HAY, 
Cleveland High School L., Seattle; ELEANOR 
KIDDER, 


Nominating Committee | 1959-60— Chairman, 
MRS. JANE ELLSTROM СООК, Albion, Mich., P.L.; 
RHETA A. CLARK; SARA I. FENWICK. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


Asia Project Committee—Chairman, JANE s. 
MCCLURE, Philadelphia Free L.; mrs. EDITH 
BISHOP; MRS. JUNE BOWMAN; EMMA COHN; JEAN 


E. CRABTREE; GEORGIA SEALOFF; MRS. SARA С. 


‚ WOY. 


“Book Bait” Project Evaluation Committee— 
Chairman, MRS. JANE ELLSTROM cook, Albion, 
Mich., P.L.; ELINOR WALKER. 


Committee on Book List for White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth 1960— Co-chair- 
men, MARGARET C. SCOGGIN and LILLIAN MORRI- 
son, Donnell Center, 20 W. 53rd 5t., New York 
19, 


Committee on Directory of Subject Special- 
ists—To prepare a roster of librarians and teach- 
ers who have expert knowledge of materials 
in special subject areas and who might be ap- 
proached to make, in response to requests, brief, 
evaluated and annotated lists of books and other 
library materials for use with voung adults. 
Chairman, to be appointed; ELENORA C. ALEX- 
ANDER; JEAN E. CRABTREE} SARAH L. JONES; MARY 
HELEN МАНАК; PAULINE WINNICK. 


Montreal Conference Committee—MRS. AUDREY 
BIEL, Detroit P.L.; REV. EDMOND DESROCHERS, 
S.J. (Chairman of the Canadian Library Assn., 
Young People’s Section), Maison Bellarmin, 25 
Ouest, Rue Jarry, Montreal; PAULINE O’MELIA. 

National Library Week Committee—To be 
alert to needs for lists or other materials in the 
young adult field for National Library Week 
promotion. Chairman, MRS. OPAL С. EAGLE, St. 
Louis P.L.; MRS. EDITH BISHOP; ЕММА COHN; 
RAY M. FRY; MARY KREEGER; VIE TETER. 


Publishers Relations Committee—To create a 
better understanding between publishers and li- 
brarians in the library's use of adult books 
with teenagers in order that such books be sup- 
plied more effectively. Chairman, PAULINE WIN- 
NICK, Boston P.L.; ROXANNA AUSTIN; MRS. LIL- 
LIAN L. BATCHELOR; LILLIAN MORRISON; GEORGIA 
SEALOFF. 





"ANATOMY OF SOVIET COMMUNISM" 


The First Comprehensive Documentary Radio Series (thirteen 25-minute segments) 
analyzing events in the Soviet Union since the Communists’ takeover in 1917. 


Recently broadeast by the Mutual Network, this authoritative primer on the Communist experiment, which has 
been characterized by broadcast and Soviet affairs specialists of the University of Colorado as “first-rate, both 


from a production and content point of view," 


is now available at cost to libraries, schools, discussion groups 


and interested organizations, (Album of 7 3316 discs: $22.50 or 13 tapes at 74% I.P.S.: $36.30). 


Series features actual voices of Lenin, Stalin, Khrushehev, and other Soviet leaders as well as former Saviet 
students, workers, scientists, concentration camp inmates, and others. Another continuing feature: Radio Moscow 
broadeasts monitored by this program's special listening post on the U.S.S.R. Produced for The Institute For 
the Study of the U.S.S.R., a leading body of former Soviet scholars exiled from the U.S.S.R. 


Ben Gross, New York Daily News: "Anyone who 
wishes to know what Soviet Russia is like today... 
е ought, by all means, tune in... I recommend it 
highly as both interesting and informative listening." 


BROADCASTING: “, , . highly informative . . . put- 
lines twists and turns of Soviet foreign policy . . ." 


For further details, write or wire 


Robert Cody, Institute for Study of the U.S.S.R. 
1657 Broadway, New York 19, New York 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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ROUND TABLES 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY ROUND TABLE 


Organized in thé fall of 1946 and held its first | 


meeting at the Midwinter Meeting in December. 
Established by Council at the ALA Conference in 
San Francisco, 1947. 

Purpose—To provide a means of acquiring and 
publishing material in this field. 

Officers for 1958-59—Chairman, WAYNE SHIR- 
LEY, Finch College L., New York 21; secretary, 
LOUIS 5. SHORES, Florida State Univ. Library 
School, Tallahassee. 


EXHIBITS ROUND TABLE 


The Exhibits Round Table was approved by 
Council on June 21, 1954, and organized at the 
1954 annual conference. 

Purpose: To provide a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation on all state and regional library associa- 
tion conferences having commercial exhibits; 
maintain an up-to-date exhibits procedures man- 
ual to aid library association exhibit chairmen 
in conducting more efficient and beneficial library 
exhibitions; convention procedures study to set 
standards for booth rental, space assignment, ad- 
equate exhibit hours, and sufficient information 
for exhibitors to plan an effective display are 
the purposes of this round table. 

Membership: Open to all library associations, 
interested librarians, and firms or individuals ex- 
hibiting at library meetings. 

Annual dues: Commercial exhibitors, whether 
firms or individuals, $20.00 per year. Library as- 
sociations or librarians, $2.00 per year. 

Publication: Exhibit, a quarterly newsletter, 
listing state and regional library association 
meetings, dates, exhibit chairmen, booth, size, 
rentals, etc., and news of interest to exhibitors. 
Distributed free to members; subscriptions not 
accepted. 

Officers: Chairman, JOHN ROWE, Encyclopae- 
‘dia Britannica, Chicago; vice chairman, GEORGE 
WIESER, Library Journal, New York; secretary, 
WILLIAM BRYAN, Peoria, Ill., P.L.; treasurer, 
FRANCIS D. STARK, Queens Borough, N.Y., P.L. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLE 
Established in January 1949 by the ALA Coun- 
cil. 
Purpose—To develop the interests of librarians 
and friends of libraries in activities and problems 
in the field of international library relations. 
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Annual dues—$1.00 payable to the treasurer. 

Publication—leads, a fact sheet. Editor: MRS. 
HELEN WESSELLS, 433 W. 21st Street, New York 
11. 

Officers—Chairman, JOHN 1. NOLAN, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C.; vice chairman 
and chairman-elect; LAURENCE J. KIPP, Baker Li- 
brary, Harvard Univ, Boston; secretary, ALICE 
DULANY BALL, U. S. Book Exchange, 3335 V Street, 
N.E. Washington, D.C.; treasurer, HARLAND A. 
CARPENTER, Wilmington Institute F.L., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Committee chairmen—Exchange of Persons 
Committee, MRS. MARY ANN ADAMS, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; Scholarship Com- 
mittee, FELIX E. HIRSCH, Trenton State College L., 
Trenton, N.J.; Editorial and Publicity Commit- 
tee, MRS. HELEN WESSELLS 433 W. 21st St., New 
York; Membership Committee, BARBARA WESTBY, 
Detroit P.L.; Program and Planning Committee, 
LAURENCE J. KIPP, Baker L., Harvard Univ., Bos- 
ton. 


JUNIOR MERIBERS ROUND TABLE 


Organized by an informal group meeting at 
the New Haven Conference, 1931. Constitution 
and bylaws adopted 1941. 

Purpose—To help the individual member to 
orient himself in the library profession and in 
its organization, national, state or local; to pro- 
mote a greater feeling of responsibility among 
younger members of the profession for the de- 
velopment of library service and librarianship; 
and to inform young people of the scope and 
potentialities of the library profession by means 
of cooperation with recruiting committees al- 
ready set up by national and state library groups, 
and cooperation wich other agencies sponsoring 
the organization of recruiting committees in the 
state where none ex:st. 

The Junior Members Round Table holds a 
combined program and business session at the 
annual convention and at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing of the Association. 

Membership and dues—Individual member- 
ship open to those members of ALA who are 
35 years of age and under. Honorary member- 
ship offered to all graduating library school stu- 


‘dents (who are members of ALA) for one year. 


Chapter memberships open to municipal, state, 
or regional groups. Annual dues for individual 
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members: 504. Annual dues for chapters: $3.00 
for chapters with fifty or less members, plus 10é 
per individual member in excess of fifty. 

Officers for 1959-60—Chairman, BARBARA 
BURHANS, National Library of Medicine, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; vice chairman and chairman-elect, 
JOHN CRAWFORD, Processing Dept., Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C.; secretary-treasurer, 
WILLIAM MCGILL, Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore. 


ROUND TABLE ON LIBRARY SERVICE 
TO THE BLIND 


Organized in the fall of 1957 to replace and 
expand the scope of the Committee on Library 
Service to the Blind which had been dissolved 
through the reorganization of ALA. Established 
by Council at the Midwinter Meeting, January 
1958. 

Purpose—To promote effective library service 
to the blind in accordance with professional 
library standards; to promote the cooperation of 
the entire library profession in helping to pro- 
vidé such service. 

Membership—Open to all librarians actively 
engaged or interested in library service to the 
blind. 

Officers—Chairman, CHARLES NESS, L. for the 
Blind, Philadelphia Free L.; vice-chairman, MRS. 
FLORENCE GRANNIS, L. for the Blind, Seattle 
P.L.; secretary, MRS. EMMA MARTIN, Virginia 
State L. for the Blind, Richmond; treasurer, 
MR. MURRELL WELLMAN, Louisiana State L. for 
the Blind, Baton Rouge. 


LIBRARY PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


Approved by Council July 4, 1952. 

Purpose—To discuss mutual aims and prob- 
lems of those producing library periodicals. 

Annual dues—$1.00, payable to the treasurer. 

Publication—-LPRT Newsletter, edited by 
MILDRED L. HENNESSY, Queens Borough P.L., Ja- 
maica, L.I., N.Y. 

Officers for 1959-60—Chairman, FLORENCE 
BOOCHEVER, New York State L., Albany; vice 
chairman and chairman-elect, SARAH L. WALLACE, 
Minneapolis P.L.; secretary, KARL BROWN, St. 
Martin’s Press, New York; treasurer, RIVA T. 
BRESLER, Los Angeles P.L. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS ROUND TABLE 


Established 1936. 

Purpose—To bring staff organizations of li- 
brary employees into closer relationships so as 
to foster mutual cooperation; to encourage the 
formation of staff organizations; to act as a 
clearinghouse for information about staff organi- 
zations; to cooperate with all ALA boards and 





committees and other organizations which are 
set up to study and act upon personnel problems. 
To accomplish this a bulletin is issued several 
times a year, describing the activities and pro- 
grams of member groups; open forums are held 
at each ALA conference where invited speakers, 
administrators and staff members analyze staff 
problems. Meetings are held at state and re- 
gional conferences, and surveys are conducted 
on important phases of staff functions. The 
secretary maintains a file of handbooks, man- 
uals and constitutions, which are available for 
loan. 

Membership—Any organized group of library 
employees may become a member of SORT. 
Groups wishing to organize may borrow con- 
stitutions from the secretary. Individuals who are 
located in libraries where there is no organized 
group may join as associate members. 

Dues—Annual dues range from $2.00 to $12.00, 
depending upon the size of the affliating group. 
Associate memberships are $1.00. 

Officers—The organization is governed by a 
steering committee of nine members. The con- 
stitution has been amended so that three mem- 
bers are elected each year to serve a term of 
three years. Chairman, WALTER C. ALLEN, Day- 
ton & Montgomery Co., Ohio, P.L.; secretary, 
JOHN F. MORAN, East Orange, N.]., P.L.; treas- 
urer, HENRIETTA RETHMAN, P.L. of Cincinnati 
and Hamilton Co., Ohio. 

Committee Chairmen—Membership, GEORGE M. 
BAILEY, Northwestern Univ. L., Evanston, IIL; 
Project B., GERTRUDE WADE, Boston P.L.; Bul- 
letin Editor, JAMES M. cox, Univ. of California 
at Los Angeles L.; Circulation Manager, mrs. 
CARMEN NEWMAN, California State L., Sacra- 
mento; Constitutional Revision, BARBARA A. JOR- 
DAN, Carnegie L. of Pittsburgh; Regional SORT 
chairman, CHARLES A. BARETSKI, Newark, N.J. 
P.L. ; 


Library Equipment at its Best— 
since 1925 


In metal and wood 
Bookstacks and related items 


Exclusive design and construction features 

Compact—Bracket Type—Continuous upright 
C. S. BROWN & COMPANY 
7535 Hillcrest Drive 


Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 
Phone: BLuemound 8-7189 
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REPRESENTATIVES TO OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


ALA has had for many years official representa- 
tion to outside organizations. In the past these 
have usually been appointed by the Executive 
Board. In the present ALA organization, when 
‘the work of an outside organization falls within 
the field of responsibility of one division, that 
division will name the ALA representative. When 
an organization to which we do not now have 
representation asks ALA to name a representa- 
tive, the decision on whether to make the appoint- 
ment shall be made by the Committee on Organi- 
zation except when immediate action needed re- 
quires the president to make the decision, based 
upon staff analysis and recommendation, and sub- 
ject to later review by COO. 


Aging, National Advisory Committee for the 
White House Conference on—Mnms. GRACE T. 
STEVENSON (Appointed by the Secretary, Dept. 
of Health, Education, and Welfare). 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science—-HERMAN  HENKLE (1959-60). Ap- 
pointed by Association of College and Re- 
search Libraries. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, Coordinating Committee on Col- 
legiate Problems in Teacher Education—mos- 
ERT L. GITLER (1959-60). Appointed by Com- 
mittee on Accreditation. 

AAUW (American Association of University 
Women)—ACEI (Association for Childhood 
Education), Joint Committee on Children's 
Books in the Library of Congress—DaviD m. 
CLIFT. 

American Country Life Association—s. JANICE 
KEE (1959-60). - 

American Documentation Institute—RICHARD S. 
ANGELL (1959-60). Appointed by Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 

American Merchant Marine Library Association 
— CHARLES J. SHAW (1957-60). 

American Standards Association, Sectional Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproduction (PH5) 
(Sponsored by ALA)—HUBBARD BALLOU (1958- 
61). Appointed by Resources and Technical] 
Services Division. 

American Standards Association, 239 Committee 
(Sponsored by Council of National Library 
Associations) —LAURA CUMMINGS (1958-61). 
Appointed by Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division; Subcommittee on Statistics, Sec- 
tional Committee Z39—pavip C. WEBER. Åp- 
pointed by Library Administration Division.. 
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Association of Research Libraries, Committee 
on Cooperative anc Centralized Cataloging— 
SUSAN M. HASKINS. Appointed by Resources 
and Technical Services Division. 

Audio-Visual Commission on Public Information 


—DOROTHEA F. CODFREE (1959-60). Appointed Y 


by Audio-Visual Committee. 

Canadian Library Association, Inter-Library As- 
sociation Liaison Committee—ex officio mem- 
ber, DAVID H. CLIFT. 

CARE, Advisory Committee on Book Project— 
DAVID Н. CLIFT. 

Civil War Centennia, Advisory Council—cLyprE 
C. WALTON, JR. 

Commodity Standarcs Division, Department of 
Commerce, Stand-ng Committee for Book 
Cloths, Buckram and Impregnated Fabrics, 
Commercial Standard CS57-40.—aRNOLD TRO- 
TIER (1959-60). Appointed by Resources «and 
Technical Services Division. 

Council of National Library Associations—pavip 
H. CLIFT, BENJAM:N POWELL. (1959-60) 

Council of National Organizations, 1960 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. 
ALÁ-——AGNES KRARUP, GERMAINE KRETTEK; 
AASL—EVELYN THORNTON, ESTHER BURRIN; 
AHITL-—MARGARET C. HANNIGAN, DOROTHY MUL- 
LIKIN; ÁSD-—MADELINE EVERS; NETTIE TAYLOR; 
ASL-—HELEN CLARK, ELAINE VON OESEN ; CSD— 
MRS. CAROLYN FIELD, BARBARA MOODY; PLA— 
GEORGE MORELANL, ELINOR WALKER; YASD— 
PAULINE O'MELIA, PAULINE WINNICK. 

Decimal Classification Editorial Policy Commit- 
tee (Joint Lake Placid Club Education Foun- 
dation—ALA)—VvIRGINIA DREWRY (1958-61). 
Appointed by Resources and Technical Serv- 
ices Division. 

Education for Librarianship, Joint Committee 
(Sponsored by CINLA)— (1959-60). То be ap- 
pointed by Library Education Division.. 

Government Publicetions, Joint Committee—wir- 
LIAM R. PULLEN 1959-60). Appointed by Re- 
sources and Technical Services Division. 

Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee. of Award 
—MRS. MADELYN C. WANKMILLER (1959-62). 
Appointed by Children's Services Division. 

Inter-Ássociation o2 Hospital Libraries Commit- 
tee—M. JEAN PAIGE. Appointed by Association 
of Hospital and Institution Libraries. 

Interdisciplinary Study Group (Activities in 
Psychiatric Rehebilitation.) MARTHA STOVALL 
(1958-60). Appainted by Association of Hos- 
pital and Institction Libraries. 
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. International Federation of Library Associations, 


Council—JAcK DALTON (1959-60) ; Cataloging 
Committee—wYLLIs E. WRIGHT (1959-60). Ap- SP E СТКО М ВООК $ 


pointed by Resources and Technical Services f or F all 
Division. 
Joint Committee on Fair Use in Photocopying— THE SEARCH FOR AMERICA 
RICHARD Н. LOGSDON (1959-60). by Huston C. Smith, editor. A penetrating 
Librarianship as a Career, Joint Committee— analysis by foremost authorities 5f the prob- 
ie MISS MYRL RICKING (1959-60). Appointed by lems and choices confronting the Б 
“_ Library Administration Division. people. 
Library of Congress on Public Law 480—јЈонм GOLDEN AGES OF THE THEATER | 
M. DAWSON. (1959-60). Appointed by Re- by Kenneth Mackgowan & William Melnitz. 
sources and Technical Services Division. A sparkling reflection of the cultural history 


of the world from its earliest beginnings to 

* Microcard, Joint Committee—ROBERT H. MULLER, the very present. $1.95 
(1959-60). Appointed by Resources and Tech- | | UNDERSTANDING TODAY'S THEATRE 
nical Services Division. by Edward Wright. Background material is 


National Civil Liberties Clearing House—FosTER presented to establish a set of principles that 
MOHRHARDT (1959-60). will help the beginner evaluate the artistic 
values of a production. $1.95 


National Committee on the Aging, Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Special Project on Utilization of THE GREAT DEBATE: OUR SCHOOLS 
Scientific and Professional Personnel—Lucy IN CRISIS 


: : i : by C. Winfield Scott, Clyde M. Hill, & Hobart 
ud он D ad IV. Burns. Provides an overview of the debate 


now raging over public education. Compre- 


National Education Association Department of hensive and timely, the book presents objec- 
Rural Education, Advisory Council to the Com- tively, both sides of questions that are of 
mittee on Policies and Program for Rural Edu- paramount importance to all citizens. — $1.95 
cation—SARAH І. JONES (1959-60). FALLACY: THE COUNTERFEIT OF 

National Health Council, Advisory Committee on ARGUMENT 
Local Health Units—mrs. DOROTHY MCNUTT by W. Ward Fearnside & William B. Holther. 
п Appointed by Adult Services Divi- ne pure е e а 2 


н . . . derstand them and recognize them easily in 
Union List of Serials, Joint Committee—r. BER- everyday discussion. $1.95 


NICE FIELD (1957-60). Appointed by Resources THE CAUSES OF THE CIVIL WAR 
and Technical Services Division. by Kenneth M. Stampp, editor. Dccumentary 


U.S. Book Exchange—BENJAMIN CUSTER (1959. evidence brings into sharp focus che issues, 
60). Appointed by Resources and Technical real or imagined, that divided North and 
Garin. Опо. South in the most serious internal crisis in 

' American history. $1.75 


U.S. Committee for the United Nations. See ALA EUG M CU INE 
Advisory Committee to the U.S. Committee for I P O- 
the United Nations. THERAPY—36 SYSTEMS 


ae i . by Robert A. Harper. The main types of 
U.S. Mission to the United Nations, Conference psychological treatment are presented in clear 


Group of National Organizations—ALA Ob- and simple language. 16 types of psycho- 
server, MRS. PATRICIA CoRy (1958-60). Ap- analytic variations, and 20 nonanalytic sys- 
pointed by International Relations Committee. tems of psychotherapy are given full es 

U.S. National Commission for Unesco—wILLIAM IMMIGRATION-—As A Factor In American 
s. DIX (1958-61). History 

U.S. Office of Education, Advisory Commission by Oscar Handlin. The immigrant becomes a 
on the Library Services Program—pavip H. living person through carefully selected read- 
curt. (Appointed by the Commissioner of ings that illustrate his many and varied con- 


| tributions to American civilization, and reveal 
Education.) his personality as well. $1.95 


. ALA Observer to the United Nations—mnrs. PA- 
"TRICIA CORY (1958-60). 
Women's Joint Congressional Committee—Dele- PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
gate, GERMAINE KRETTEK; representative, ELI- Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
BETH B. НАСЕ. — 


Books in the Spectrum Series are paperbound 
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AFFILIATED NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Under Article X, Section 1 of the Constitution 
and upon application formally made by the 
proper officers, the Council has regularly affili- 
ated with the American Library Association the 
following national-organizations of kindred pur- 
pose. The Bylaws, Article IV, Section 2(d) pro- 
vide that each affiliated organization is entitled 
to one nonvoting member on the Council. Some 
of these societies meet annually at the time and 
place of meeting of the ALA. Their members 
enjoy all privileges of members of the larger 
body as to any special transportation, hotel rates, 
and conference hospitalities. The ALA recom- 
mends to those of its members to whom such con- 
nection is appropriate, membership also in these 
organizations. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Headquerters—Care of DORIS R. FENNEBERG, 
College of Law L., Univ. of Toledo. 

Officers, 1959-60— President, FRANCES FARMER, 
Law Library, Univ. of Virginia, Charlottesville; 
president-elect, HELEN A. SNOOK, Detroit Bar As- 
sociation Library, 577 Penobscot Bldg.; treasurer, 
WILLIAM D. MURPHY, с/о Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, 
Chaffetz & Masters, 2900 Prudential Plaza, Chi- 
cago 1; secretary, MISS FENNEBERG. Executive 
Board: The above officers and DENNIS A. DOOLEY, 
HARRISON MACDONALD and ERNEST H. BREUER. 

ALA  Councilor—WILLIAM В. ROALFE, Gary 
Law L., Northwestern Univ., Chicago (1961). 

Founded—1906. Incorporated: 1935 under 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Purposes—The Association is established for 
educational and scientific purposes. It is con- 
ducted as a nonprofit corporation to promote li- 
brarianship, to develop and increase the useful- 
ness of law libraries, to cultivate the science of 
law librarianship, and to foster a spirit of cooper- 
ation among members of the profession. 

Number of members—850. 

Membership dues—according to six classes of 
membership: active, individual, institutional, as- 
sociate, sustaining, honorary, and life. 

Principal sources of income—Dues and sub- 
scriptions. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Index to Legal Periodicals. Har- 
vard Law School L., Cambridge 38, Mass.; Law 
Library Journal, editor, Lo1s E. PETERSON, Social 
Law L., 1200 Court House, Boston 8; Law Li- 
braries in the United States and Canada, bien- 
nial. 
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AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—45 Broadway, New York 6. 

Officers, 1959-60—Chairman of .the board, 
MRS. GEORGE EMLEN ROOSEVELT; vice chairman of | 
the board, CAPTAIN GRANVILLE CONWAY; chair-* 
man of the executive committee, MILLARD с. 
GAMBLE; president, JOHN D. ROGERS; vice presi- 
dent, CLARK H. HEBNER; vice president, JOHN 
MCAULIFFE; executive secretary, WILLIAM P. BOLL- 
MAN, III; treasurer, S. ALLEN PIPPITT; assistant 
treasurers, JOHN J. HALK and HONORINE MOONEY. 

ALA Councilor—qwILLIAM P. BOLLMAN, Ш, 45 
Broadway, New Yorx 6 (1960). 

Founded—1921. Incorporated: By charter of 
the Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York. 

Purpose—To previde exchange libraries to 
seamen and their officers on American merchant 
ships, coastguard stations, light ships, and light- 
houses, and to maintain shore library facilities at 
the various branches of the Association. 

Membership dues—$1.00 minimum for sea- 
men; others not fixed. 

Principal sources of income—Steamship com- 
panies, the general public, and seamen. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Seamen’s 
Handbook for Shere Leave; Send Your Idle 
Books to Sea; Annual Report. Periodicals: Sea 
Letter; Let’s Look at the Record. 


AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—-Care of FREDERICK L. CHENERY, 
Episcopal Theological Seminary of the South- 
west, 606 Rathervne Place, Austin 5, Texas. 

Officers, 1959.60—President, MRS. PAMELA 
QUIERS, Northwestern Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, 116 E. 22nd St., Minneapolis 4; vice presi- 
dent, DR. KENNETE S. САРР, Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Princeton, N.J.; treasurer, HAROLD 
B. PRINCE, Columhia Theological Seminary, 701 
Columbia Drive, Decatur, Ga.; executive secre- 
tary, MR. CHENERY. 

Presbyterian Seminary, 109 E. Broadway, Louis- 

ALA Councilor—ERNEsT M. WHITE, Louisville 
ville 2, Ky. (1960). 

Purpose—To: being its members into closer 
working relations with each other and the Ameri- 
can Association о> Theological Schools; to study 
the distinctive problems of theological seminary 
libraries; to increase the professional competence 
of the membership; and to improve the quality 
of library service -o theological education. 
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Number of members—378. 
Membership dues—Active members, $4.00; as- 
* sociate members, $3.00; institutional, $5.00. 
Principal source of income—Membership dues. 
Meetings—Annual. 
Publications—Newsletter; Proceedings; Index 
to Religious Periodical Literature, 1949-1952, 
1953-1954 and 1957-1958; Niels H. Sonne, 4 Bib- 
liography of Postgraduate Masters’ Theses in 
Y Religion. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Headquarters—Care of THELMA EATON, Grad- 
uate School of Library Science, Univ. of Ill. 
Urbana. 

Officers, 1959-60—President, DAVID BERNING- 
HAUSEN, Library School, Univ. of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; vice president and president-elect, 
EDWARD А. WIGHT, School of Librarianship, 
Univ. of California, Berkeley; secretary-treas- 
urer, MISS EATON. Directors: LOUIS D. SASS, AGNES 
GREGORY and MARY E, SILVERTHORN. 

ALA Councilor—HOWARD W. WINGER, Graduate 
Library School, Univ. of Chicago (1962). 

Founded—1915. 

Purpose—To advance education for librarian- 
ship. 

Number of members—176 (32. institutional, 
144 personal). 

Membership dues—Personal $2.00, institutional 
$50.00. 

Meetings—Semi-annual. 

Publications—Newsletter, Reports, Directory. 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


Headquarters-—Care of WILLIAM S. DIX, Prince- 
ton Univ. L., Princeton, N.J. 

Officers, 1959. 60—Executive Secretary, MR. 
pix. Advisory Committee: STANLEY PARGELLIS, 
HERMAN Н. FUSSLER, ROBERT A. MILLER, STEPHEN 
А. MCCARTHY, RAYNARD С. SWANK. 

ALA  Councilor—sTANLEY PARGELLIS, New- 
berry Library, 60 W. Walton Place, Chicago 
(1961). 

Founded—December 1931. 

Purpose—By cooperative effort to develop and 
increase the resources and usefulness of the re- 
search collections in American libraries. 

Number of members—49 institutions. Member- 
ship limited to institutions concerned with the 
collection and service of research materials in a 
wide variety of fields. 

Membership dues—$25.00 annually. 

Principal source of income-—Annual dues. 

Meetings—Usually held in connection with 
ALA Conference. 
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Publication—Mānutes available twice a year 
from the executive secretary. 


CANADIAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(Association Camadienne des Bibliothéques) 


Headquarters—3 Sparks St., Ottawa 4. 

Officers, 1959-6C—President, BERTHA BASSAM, 
Univ. of Toronto Library School, 371 Bloor St.; 
president-elect and first vice president, NEAL 
HARLOW, Univ. of British Columbia L., Vancou- 
ver; 2nd vice president, HELENE GRENIER, School 
Libraries Dept., Montreal Catholic School Com- 
mission; past pres.dent, ROBERT H. BLACKBURN, 
Univ. of Toronto L. School; treasurer, JOHN 
ARCHER, Legislative Library, Regina, Sask.; exec- 
utive secretary, ELIZABETH HOMER MORTON, 63 
Sparks St., Ottawa 4. 

ALA Councilor—NEAL HARLOW, Univ. of Brit- 
ish Columbia L., Vancouver (1962). 

Founded—1946. _ncorporated: Department of 
the Secretary of Staze for Canada. 

Purpose—To promote education, science, and 
culture within the nation through library. service; 
to promote high stendards of librarianship and 
the welfare of libra-ians; and to cooperate with 
library associations both within and outside of 
Canada and with other organizations interested 
in the promotion of education, science and cul- 
ture. The association іѕ а nonprofit, nonsectarian, 
and nonpolitical body. 

Number of membzrs—1925 (1959).. 

Membership dues—Graded for individuals and 
institutions, according to salary and income; or- 
dinary $15.00; cont-ibuting $25.00; sustaining 
$50.00; assisting $108.00; corporate $250.00; life 
$250.00. 

Sections—Canadiam Association of Children's 
Librarians; Canadian Music Library Associa- 
tion;. Cataloguing; Circulation Services; Refer- 
ence; Research Libraries; Trustees; Young Peo- 
ple’s. 

Meetings—Annual. 

Publications—Books and MN Canadian 
Index to Periodicals and Documentary Films, 
1948-57; monthly service, 1958; Canadian Public 
Library Laws, 1953; and annual supplements; 
Catalogues of the Newspaper Microfilming Proj- 
ect, 1948-57; Canadiaz Library Literature Index, 
a preliminary check list; Standards of Service for 
Public Libraries in Canada; Salary Scales Rec- 
ommended for Public Libraries and for College 
and University Librarizs in Canada; Constitution 
and Bylaws; Occasioncl Papers, Nos. 1-23; Cana- 
dian Library Directo-y. Periodicals: Bulletin, 
bilingual; free to all members; annual subscrip- 
tion, $4.00 Canada; $1.50 abroad; single copy, 
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754 Canada; 756 abroad; Feliciter, to members 
only. 


CUBAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
(Asociación Cubana de Bibliotecarios) 


Headquarters—Carlos ПІ 710, Habana, Cuba. 

Officers, 1959-60--To be announced. | 

ALA Councilor—ANA GUERRA DEBÉN, Juan В. 
Zayas 319, Vibora, Habana (1962). 

Founded—1948 

Purpose—To improve libraries and library 
service in Cuba, and to raise the standards of 
Cuban librarians by means of professional train- 
ing and education. 

Membership dues-~According to salary. 

Publication—Boletin. 


MUSIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—Care of MARY R. ROGERS, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Officers, 1959-60-—President, BROOKS SHEPARD, 
JR, Music Library, Yale Univ., New Haven, 
Conn.; vice president, JAMES B. COOVER, Music 
Library, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; 
secretary, BARBARA PENYAK, Cleveland P.L.; 
treasurer, MISS ROGERS. Executive Board: The 
above officers plus IRENE MILLEN and RITA BEN- 
TON. 

ALA Councilor—-MORTIMER DAVENPORT, Man- 
nes College of Music L., 157 E. 74th St, New 
York 21 (1960). 

Founded—1931. Incorporated: 1945, under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

Purpose—To promote the development of mu- 


sic libraries; to encourage studies in the organi- : 
zation and administration of music libraries and * 


the use of music in libraries. 

Number of members—825. 

Membership dues—$6.50 (foreign, $7.00). 

Principal sources of income—Dues, advertising 
in journal, and gifts. 

Meetings—Usually twice yearly; in summer 
with ALA. 

Publications—Books and pamphlets: Record 
Ratings, $5.95; Cumulated Index of Record Re- 
views; A Check List of Thematic Catalogs, 504; 
List of Members and Institutions, 75¢; Code for 
Cataloging Music and Phonorecords, $2.25; Cat- 
alog of Music for Small Orchestra, $2.00. Periodi- 
cals: Notes, quarterly for members, by subscrip- 
tion $5.00 annually (foreign $5.50) ; Supplement 
for members, quarterly. 


THEATRE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters—Care of GEORGE FREEDLEY, New 
York P.L. . 

Officers, 1959-60—President, MR. FREEDLEY; 
vice president, MRS. MARGUERITE LOUD MCANENY, 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, N.J.; 
secretary, GRACE CHIPPENDALE, 1510 Tremont St., 
Roxbury 20, Mass.; treasurer, MRS. ELIZABETH 
PERKINS BARRETT, New York P.L.; editor, Broad- 
side, MRS. SARAH CHOKLA GROSS, ll Newkirk 
Ave., East Rockaway, L.I., N.Y. 

ALA Councilor—MR. FREEDLEY (1961). 

Founded—1937. 

Number of members—147 (September 1959). 

Membership dues—Personal, $4.50; institu- 
tional, $5.00. 

Publication—Broadside. 


OTHER NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Full information on the associations listed be- 
low will be found in the American Library An- 
nual (Bowker). 


American Documentation Institute, care of 
CHARLES С. LAHOOD, JR., Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Bibliographical Society of America. 

Catholic Library Association, care of AL- 
PHONSE F. TREZZA, Villanova Univ., Villanova, Pa. 
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Council of National Library Associations, care 
of 1001$ р. sass, Pratt Institute Library School, 
Brooklyn 5. ' : 

Educational Film Library Association, 250 
West 57th St., New York 19. 

‘Medical Library Association, care of NETTIE A. 
МЕНМЕ, The Upjohn Company L., 301 Henrietta 
St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Special Libraries Association, care of BILL М. 
woobps, 31 E. 10th St, New York 3. 
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ACCREDITED LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


Listed below are the library schools accredited 
under the 1951 ALA Standards for Accredita- 
tion (ALA Bulletin, 46:48-49, Feb. 1952). These 
standards apply only to the basic program of 
education for librarianship which is scheduled 
for completion after a minimum of five years of 
study beyond the secondary school, the fifth year 
being at the graduate level, and which normally 
leads to a master’s degree. 


Atianta Univ., School of Library Service. Est. 
1941. MRS. VIRGINIA LACY JONES, dean. 

Univ. of California, School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley. Est. 1919. J. PERIAM DANTON, dean. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh. Est. 1901. RALPH 
MUNN, dean; ELIZABETH NESBITT, associate 
dean. 

Catholic Univ. of America, Dept. of Library Sci- 
eace, Washington, D.C. Est. 1938. REV. JAMES 
J. KORTENDICK, head. 

Univ. of Chicago, Graduate Library School, Chi- 
cago. Est. 1928. LESTER ASHEIM, dean. 

Columbia Univ., School of Library Service, New 
York. Est. 1887. JACK DALTON, dean. 

Texas Woman's Univ., School of Library Science, 
Denton. Est. 1929. р. GENEVIEVE DIXON, direc- 
tor. 

Univ. of Denver, School of Librarianship. Est. 
1931. STUART BAILLIE, director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Graduate School 
of Library Science, Philadelphia. Est. 1891. 
JOHN F. HARVEY, dean. 

Emory Univ., Division of Librarianship, Atlanta 
22. Est. 1905 EVALENE PARSONS JACKSON, di- 
rector. 

Florida State Univ., Library School, Tallahassee. 
Est. 1947. LOUIS SHORES, dean; ROBERT С. 
CLAPP, assistant dean. 

Univ. of Illinois, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Urbana. Est. 1893. ROBERT BINGHAM 
DOWNS, director; HAROLD LANCOUR, associate 
director. 

Indiana Univ., Division of Library Science, 
Bloomington. Est. 1949. MARGARET IRENE RUFS- 
VOLD, director. 

Univ. of Kentucky, Dept. of Library Science, 
Lexington. Est. 1933. МЕЗ. EMMA LOU LECKY, 
acting head. 

Louisiana State Univ., Library School, University 
» Station, Baton Rouge: Est. 1931. MRS. FLORRI- 
NELL FRANCIS MORTON, director. 

McGill Univ., Library School, Montreal, Опел 
Est. 1927. MISS VERNON ROSS, director. 


Univ. of Michigan, Dept. of Library Science, Апп 
Arbor. Est. 1926. RUDOLPH Н. GJELSNESS, chair- 
man. 

Univ. of Minnesota, Library Scho»l, Minneapolis. 
Est. 1928. DAVID К. BERNINGHAUSEN, director. 

Univ. of North Carolina, School of Library Sci- 
ence, Chapel Hill. Est. 1931 MRS. LUCILE KEL- 
LING HENDERSON, dean. 

Univ. of Oklahoma, School of Library Science, 
Norman. Est. 1929. ARTHUR M. MCANALLY, di- 
rector. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn. Est. 1928. wILLIAM A. 
FITZGERALD, director. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn. Est. 
1890. Louis D. SASS, dean. 

Rutgers Univ., Graduate School o: Library Serv- 
ice, New Brunswick, N.J. Est. 1953, RALPH R. 
SHAW, dean. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston. Est. 1902. KENNETH R. SHAFFER, di- 
rector. 

Univ. of Southern California, School of Library 
Science, Los Ángeles. Est. 1936. MARTHA T. 
BOAZ, dean. 

Syracuse Univ., School of Library Science, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. Est. 1908. wAYNE S. YENAWINE, 
dean. 

Univ. of Texas, Graduate School of Library Sci- 
ence, Áustin. Ést. 1948. ROBERT R. DOUGLASS, 
director. 

Univ. of Toronto, Ontario College of Education, 
Library School. Est. 1928. BERTHA BASSAM, di- 
rector. 

Univ. of Washington, School of Librarianship, 
Seattle. Est. 1911. IRVING LIEBERMAN, director. 

Western Michigan Univ., Dept. of Librarianship, 
Kalamazoo. Est. 1945. ALICE LOUISE LE FEVRE, 

' head. 

Western Reserve Univ., School of Library Sci- 
ence, Cleveland. Est. 1904. jESSE H. SHERA, 
dean. 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Library School, Madison. 
Est. 1906. RACHEL KATHERINE SCHENK, direc- 
tor. 


Summer sessions: All library schools offer their cur- 
ricula in summer sessions except Carnegie, McGill, 
and Toronto. 


' Basic program at the fifth-year level leading to 
the professional bachelor’s degree accredited under 
Standards for Accreditation adopted by the ALA 
Council, July 13, 1951. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS 


(As AMENDED JuNE, 1959) 


CONSTITUTION 
Article I. Name 


Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 


Article П. Object 


;Sec. l. The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship. 


Article III. Membership 


Sec. 1. Members. Any person, library or other 
organization interested in library service and li- 
brarianship may become a member upon pay- 
ment of the dues provided for in the Bylaws. The 
Executive Board may suspend a member for 
cause after hearing by a two-thirds vote of the 


members of the Executive Board and may rein- 


state a member by a three-fourths vote of the 
members of the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Divisions and Round Tables 


Sec. 1. Divisions and Round Tables of the 
Association may be organized and supported as 
provided in the Bylaws. 


Article V. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Meetings. Meetings shall be held as 
provided for in the Bylaws. 


Article VI. Council 


Sec. 1. (a) The Council of the American Li- 
brary Ássociation shall be the governing body of 
the Association. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the Association, and its decisions shall be 
binding upon the Association. 

Sec. 2. Councilors shall be chosen as specified 
in the Bylaws of the Association. | 

Sec. 3. Seventy-five members of the Council 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4, (a) The Association by a vote at a 
meeting held during an annual conference may 
refer any matter to the Council with recommen- 
dations and may require the Council to report 
` оп such matter at any specified session of the 
Association. 

(b) Any question of policy may, by a majority 
vote of the Council, be submitted to the Associa- 
tion to be voted upon either at an annual con- 
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. ference or by mail as the Council may determine. 


(c) Any action of the Council may be set 
aside by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of 
the Ássociation, or by a majority vote by mail in 
which one-fourth of tha members of the Associa- 
tion have voted. Such vote by mail shall be held 
upon petition of two hundred members of the 
Association. 


Article VII, Executive Board 


Sec. l. The Executive Board shall consist of 
the officers of the Association, the immediate 
past president, and eight members elected by 
the Council from among the members of that 
body, as provided in the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. A vacancy in the elected membership 
of the Executive Board, including a vacancy cre- 
ated by the election cf a member to the office of 
president-elect, second vice-president, or treas- 
urer, shall be filled by Executive Board appoint- 
ment, the person so zppointed to serve until the 
following annual elec-ion. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Board shall report on 
its activities not later than the next meeting of 
the Council. The Executive Board shall act for 
the Council in the administration of established 
policies and programs. It shall serve as the cen- 
tra] management board of the American Library 
Association, including headquarters operations, 
subject to review by the Council, and shall make 
recommendations wi-h respect to matters of pol- 
icy and operations. 

Sec. 4. À majority shall constitute a quorum 
of the Executive Board. 


Article VIII. Gfficers and Committees 


Sec. 1.. Officers. The officers of the Association 
shall be а president. a president-elect, who shall 
serve as first vice-p-esident, a second vice-presi- 
dent, an executive director, and a treasurer. The 
president-elect, the second vice-president and the 
treasurer shall be elected at the annual confer- 
ence of the Associction, the president-elect and 
the second vice-president for a term of one year 
and the treasurer for a term of four years. The 
executive director shall be appointed by the Ex- 


ecutive Board, and shall hold office at its pleasure. 


Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, presi- 
dent-elect, second vice-president, executive di- 
rector and treasurer shall perform the duties 
pertaining to their respective offices and such 
other duties as may be approved by the Execu- 
tive Board. The president-elect shall serve, the 
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first year after election as first vice-president, the 
second year as president, and the third year as 
immediate past president. The president, for the 
Executive Board, and the executive director for 
the headquarters staff, shall report annuelly to the 
Council. The executive director shall be in charge 
of headquarters and its personnel; he shall carry 
out the activities provided for in the budget and 


' shell perform such other duties as may be as- 
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signed to his office. He shall submit a monthly re- 
port to the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers and all commit- 
tees of the Association not otherwise provided 
for and shall fix the compensation of all paid 
officers and employees. Only members of the As- 
sociation shall be appointed to committees ex- 
cept by authorization of the Executive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of Office. All officers and all 
elected members of the Executive Board shall 
serve until the adjournment of the meeting at 
which their successors are chosen. 


Article 1X. Endowment Funds 


Set. 1. All receipts from life memberships 
and all gifts for endowment purposes shall, sub- 
ject to conditions attached thereto, constitute en- 
dowment funds. Such funds shall, subject to 
conditions legally incident thereto, be in the cus- 
tody of three trustees, one of whom shall be 
elected by the Executive Board annually to hold 
office for three years from the date of his election 
and until his successor shall be elected. If any 
trustee resigns, dies, becomes incapacitated, or 
is removed during his term of office, a successor 
may be elected by a majority vote of the Execu- 
tive Board at any meeting, and such successor 
shall serve for the remainder of the term of the 
original trustee and until his successor be elected. 
The trustees shall have authority to hold, invest, 
reinvest, disburse, and otherwise deal with en- 
dowment funds in accordance with such direc- 
tions as may be given them by the Executive 
Board of the Association. The principal of and 
income from endowment funds shall be expended 
under ‘the direction of the Executive Board but 
no such expenditures. shall be made except in 
accordance with any conditions imposed by the 
donors of any such funds nor for any purposes 
which are not in consonance with the approved 
policy of the Association nor shall principal be 
expended unless expressly permitted by the 
terms of the gift, or any amendment or modif- 
cation thereof. No action shall be taken with 
reference to investment, reinvestment, or other 
principal transaction with respect to securities 
held in the endowment fund, except upon a 
resolution adopted by or written order signed 
by a majority of the trustees. 


Article X. Affiliated Organizations and Chapters 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate with 
the American Library Association any national 
organization having purposes similiar to those of 
the American Library Association. The dues of 
affliated organizations shall be as provided in 
the Bylaws. 

Sec. 2. By action of the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associa- 
tions and other library groups and organizations 
may be associated with the American Library 
Association and receive recognition in such a 
manner and under such conditicns as may be 
provided in the Bylaws. 


Article XI. Bylaws 


Sec. 1. Bylaws may be adopted and amended 
by vote of the Association upon written report of 
the Executive Board or Council or of a special 
committee appointed by the Association to report 
thereon. Any Bylaw may be suspended by a 
three-fourths vote of those present and voting at 
a meeting of the Association held during an an- 
nua] conference. 


Article XII. Amendments 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Consti- 
tution shall originate in the Council. A proposed 
amendment shall become effective when it shall 
have been approved by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Council present and voting at two 
consecutive meetings held not less than two 
months apart, followed by ratification by the 
members of the Association either by a vote by 
mail of a majority of the members of the Asso- 
ciation voting, or by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers present and voting at a meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. The Council, on approving a proposed 
amendment for the second time, shall specify 
whether a vote on ratification shall be taken at a 
meeting of the Association or by mail, and if a 
mail vote is ordered the Council shall fix the 
time for the beginning and closing of the ballot- 
ing. If a vote at a meeting is ordered, at least 
one month's written notice shall be given to the 
Ássociation of the text of the proposed amend- 
ment. 


Note—Action pending on Constitution Article VIII, 
Sec. 1; Article X, Sec. 1 and new No. 2 and re- 
numbered 3; (See ALA Bulletin, June 1959) ; Article 
XI, Sec. 1 (revised by Council as follows) : 

Article XI, Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the 
Bylaws shall originate in the Council A proposed 
amendment or new bylaw shall become effective 
when it shall have been approved by a majority of 
the members of the Council present and voting at 
a meeting of the Council, followed by ratification by 
the members of the Association either by a vote by 
mail of a majority of the members of the Association 
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voling, or by a majority vote of the members pres- 
ent and voting at a meeting of the Association. The 
Council, on approving a proposed amendment, shall 
specify whether a vote for ratification shall be taken 
at a meeting cf the Association or by mail, and if 
a mail vote is ordered, the Council shall fix the time 
for the beginning and closing of the balloting. If a 
vote at a meeting is ordered, at least one month's 
written notice shall be given to the Association of 
the text of the proposed amendment or new Bylaw. 


BYLAWS 


Article I. Membership 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Mem- 
bership of the Association shall consist of: 

(a) Librarian Members—-all members who are 
or have been employed in library service or re- 
lated activities or who have been enrolled in or 
graduated from a library school. 

(b) Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees or former trustees of libraries. 

(c) Lay Members—all other nonlibrary per- 
sonal members interested in the work of the 
Association. 

(d) Institutional Members—libraries and 
other institutions and organizations interested in 
the work of the Ássociation. 

(e) Honorary Members—persons nominated 
by the Executive Board and elected for life by 
the Council. 

(f) Corresponding Members—any person 
nominated hy the Council and elected by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present and voting 
at any annual conference of the Association. Cor- 
responding membership shall be available to 
any person eminent for his interest in library 
work, but who is, by reason of his residence in 
a country other than the United States or Can- 
ada, or for other reasons, unable to take active 
part in the affairs of the Association. 

(к) Special Members—sustaining, supporting, 
cooperating, subscribing and contributing—per- 
sons or organizations eligible for membership, 
except libraries or library schools, which elect 
to pay the dues specified in Sec. 2 of this 
Article. 

(h) Life Members—all who are life members 
at the time of the adoption of this section, and 
other persons eligible for membership who shall 
elect to contribute to the endowment fund of the 
Association the sum provided in Sec. 2 of this 
Article. 

(i) Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who have been per- 
manently retired from service, and who have 
applied for such membership for life. 

Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All mem- 
bers of the Association shall have the right to 
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vote. All members except those becoming life 
members before 1939 shall be eligible for two 
divisional memberships (one in a type-of-libraty 
division and one in a type-of-activity division) 
without the payment of additional dues to the 
Association. Members of the Association may be- 
come members of more than two divisions upon 
payment of additional 1пез of $2.00 for each ad- 
ditional division. The divisions shall have the 
right to impose additional fees upon their mem- 
bers. Only personal members shall have the 
right to hold office. The dues to be paid, the pub- 
lications to be received, and the divisional privi- 
leges shall be as follows: 


LIBRARIAN MEMBERS 
ALA Bulletin and Proceedings 


Class A.  Nonsaleried librarians (library 
school students, retired librarians not eligible 
for continuing membership, librarians who аге 
members of religious orders, etc.), Canadian 
librarians who belong to the Canadian Library 
Association, foreign librarians, dues $3. 

Class B. Salary $2999 or less, dues $6. , 

Class C. Salary $3000-3499, dues $7. 

Class D. Salary $3520-3999, dues $8. 

Class E. Salary $4000-$4999, dues $9. 

Class F. Salary $4500-4999, dues $10. 

Class G. Salary $5200-5499, dues $12. 

Class H. Salary $5500-5999, dues $14. 

Class I. Salary $€000-6499, dues $16. 

Class J. Salary $6500-6999, dues $18. 

Class К. Salary $7000 and over, dues $20. 


TRUSTEE AND Lay MEMBERS 
Dues $6 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 


ings. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


1. ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership 
Directory, and apprapriate headquarters services 
shall be available to libraries and library schools 
upon payment of annual dues as follows: 


ANNUAL INCOME 

$11,999 or under $6 

$12,000 or over 50 cents for each $1000 an- 
nual income or fraction 
thereof up to $200,000 


DUES 


For determination >f the rate to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual 
income shall be defined as the total operating in- 
come received in the previous fiscal year. 

2. Divisions, departments or branches of li 
brary and library school institutional members, 
dues $6 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings 
and Membership Directory. 

3. All other institutional members dues $6 an- 
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nually; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 
bership Directory. 


- Honorary MEMBERS 


No dues; ALA Bulletin, and such other serial 
publications as they may from time to time de- 
sire. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 


No dues; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and 
Membership Directory. | 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dues $500 annually, any divisional member- 
ships requested; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and 
Membership Directory. 


SUPPORTING MEMBERS 


Dues $300 annually, any divisional member- 
ships requested; ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, and 
Membership Directory. 


CooPpERATING MEMBERS 


Dues $200 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 
ings and Membership Directory. 


SuBSCRIBING MEMBERS 


Dues $100 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 
ings, and Membership Directory. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Dues $25 annually; ALA Bulletin, Proceed- 
ings, and on request, Membership Directory. 


Lire MEMBERS 


Dues $200 (ALA Bulletin, Proceedings, Mem- 
ship Directory) and for those becoming life 
members after 1939, two divisional memberships. 
Additional life divisional memberships may be 
obtained for $50.00 each. Designation of divi- 
sional memberships may be changed at the end 
of each membership year as desired. 


Continuing MEMBERS 


No dues; ALA Bulletin. 

Sec. 3. The class to which any library member 
belongs shall not be specified in the Directory 
and shall be regarded as confidential. Allot- 
ments made to divisions shall be in lump sums 
accompanied by a list of members. 

Any member may pay a higher rate than is 
provided in Sec. 2 and shall be entitled to all 
privileges of such higher rate. 

The Executive Board shall have the authority 
tó make adjustments in the scale of dues for 
cases not clearly covered in Sec. 2. 

Sec. 4. Affiliated Societies. (a) The annual 
dues of affiliated societies in the United States 


shall be ten cents per capita tor all members 
who are not members of the American Library 
Association. | 

(b) The annual dues of affiliated societies 
outside the United States shall be $25.00. Such 
affiliated societies shall be entitled to a free copy 
of the ALA Bulletin, and shall be privileged to 
purchase one copy of all American Library Ásso- 
ciation publications at a discount of 50 per cent. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid dues. Members whose dues are 
unpaid on May 1 of each year and who shall: 
continue such delinquency for one month after 
notice of the same has been sent, shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members 
may be reinstated upon payment of dues for the 
current year. 

Sec. 6. (a) Fiscal Year. The fiscal year of the 
Association shall end August 31. The fiscal year 
shall govern all business and activities of the As- 
sociation except as otherwise provided in the 
Constitution and Bylaws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year 
shall be that period beginning with the adjourn- 
ment of an annual conference of the Association 
and ending with the adjournment of the next 
succeeding annual conference. 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall be 
the calendar year. 


Article II. Meetings 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be an 
annual conference of the Association at such 
place and time as may be determined by the 
Executive Board. For all persons attending any 
meeting or conference there may be a registra- 
tion fee as fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings of 
the Association may be called by the Executive 
Board, and shall be called by the president on 
request of two hundred members of the Associa- 
tion. At least one month’s notice shall be given, 
and only business specified in the call shall be 
transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive 
Board may arrange for regional meetings to in- 
clude such chapters, divisions, library associa- 
tions, and such other organizations as may desire 
to Join in such a meeting, provided that the Execu- 
tive Board may not call a regional meeting in 
the area covered by a regional chapter without 
the consent of such chapter, 

Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes by mail, both of 
the Association and of the Council, may be au- 
thorized by the Executive Board between meet- 
ings. Such mail votes shall be conducted under 
the same requirements as votes at meetings, ex- 
cept that for votes by Council, 50 per cent of the 
voting membership shall constitute a quorum 
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be required to carry. 

The Executive Board shall have authority to 
set the time'limit during which votes will be 
recorded but if no such time limit is set no vote 
shall be counted unless received within 30 days 
from the day the text of the ballot or question 
voted upon was mailed properly addressed to 
those entitled to vote on the matter involved. In 
the case of a vote by mail by the Association, the 
Executive Board may designate publication of 
the ballot or question submitted in the official 
journal of the Association as the appropriate 
method of submitting the matter to the members 
for their determination. 

Sec. 5. Votes, by Institutional Members. The 
vote of an institutional member shall be cast by 
the duly designated representative whose cre- 
dentials are filed with the executive director. If 
there shall be no such person designated, or if 
at any meeting such person be not present, the 
vote may be cast by the chief executive officer of 
such institution and by no one else. 

Sec. 6. Quorum. Two hundred members shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Article III. Nominations and Elections 


Sec. l. (a) Prior to each annual conference 

of the Association the Executive Board, upon 
recommendation of the Committee on Appoint- 
ments, shall appoint an ALA Nominating Com- 
mittee of five members, no one of whom shall be 
a member of the board, to nominate candidates 
for elective positions. 
; (b) Such committee shall nominate candidates 
from among the general membership for the 
positions of president-elect, second vice-presi- 
dent; for the position of treasurer whenever 
this is required by Article УШТ, Section 1, of 
the Constitution; members of Council as pro- 
vided in sections (d) and (e) below; to fill 
vacancies, 

(c) Such committee shall present names of 
candidates for each office except those of presi- 
dent-elect and second vice-president in blocks 
of two names each. Names of candidates for 
the offices of president-elect and second vice- 
president shall be presented in a single block 
of two names. Members of the Association shall 
vote for only one name from each block. 

(d) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for twelve members-at-large of the 
Council for four-year terms. 

(е) Such committee also shall place on the 
ballot, in blocked groups without indication of 
their divisional representation, candidates for 
twelve or, under the circumstances described in 
Article IV, Sec. 2 (е), more members of the 
Council to be nominated by the Divisions as 
provided in Article IV. 
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on the Council unless he is a personal member 
of the American Library Association; no can- 
didate may accept nomination from more than 
one group. 

Sec. 2. (a) The ALA Nominating Committee 
shall report its nominations in the ALA Bulletin 
not less than three weeks before the midwinter 
meeting of the Council. At that meeting, the 
names of the candidates shall be announced. The 
presiding officer shall call the attention of the 
Council to Sec. 2. (b) of this Article. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member 
of the Council may present a petition signed 
by not fewer than ten councilors proposing addi- 
tional nominations. In case nominations for more 
than two candidates for any office are made by 
the committee and by petitioners, the Council 
shall take a written ballot on the names pre- 
sented. The two names receiving the highest 
number of votes for any office shall be the 
official candidates placed on the official ballot. 

(c) No person shall be nominated by the 
committee or by petition whose written consent 
has not been filed with the executive director of 
the Association. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations determined as herein 
provided shall be placed before the members of 
the Association on a printed ballot which shall 
be prepared under the direction of the Nominat- 
ing Committee and which shall be known as the 
“Official Ballot.” 

(b) The ALA Nominating Committee shall 
also include on the official ballot other nomina- 
tions filed with the executive director by peti- 
tion of any one hundred members of the Associa- 
tion at least three months before the annual 
conference, provided written consent of these 
nominees shall have been filed with the executive 
director of the Association. 

(c) The professional address of each nominee 
shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall appoint 
a Committee on Election which shall have charge 
of the conduct of the regular election and the 
counting and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annuál con- 
ference, the executive director shall mail.a copy 
of the ballot to each member of the Association. 
Ballots shall be marked and returned to the exe- 
cutive director in sealed envelopes bearing on 
the outside the name and address of the member 
voting together with the words, “Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. The executive director shall check on a 
list of members the names of all members whose 
votes were received. For each office except those 
of president-elect and second vice-president, the 
candidate receiving the largest number of votes 
shall be elected and shall be so reported to the 
Association by the Committee on Election. In the 
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president-elect and second vice-president, the 
oandidate receiving the largest number of votes 
shall be elected president-elect and the candi- 
date receiving the next largest number of votes 
shall be elected second vice-president. In case of 
a tie vote the successful candidate shall be deter- 
mined by lot conducted by the Committee on 
Election. 

Sec. 6. (a) There shall be a Council Nominat- 
ing Committee, appointed by the President, 
which shall nominate candidates for the Execu- 
tive Board to be elected by the Council. Such 
committee shall be appointed at the annual 
meeting and the election shall be by ballot of the 
Councilors present and voting at the following 
midwinter meeting of the Council. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate annually 
candidates for two members of the Executive 
Board for four-year terms for election by the 
Council from among the members of the Council 
who are serving by virtue of election to it, as 
provided in Article IV, Sec. 2 (a) and (b) of 
the Bylaws, and who have served at least one 
year immediately preceding their prospective 


terms as Executive Board Members. Upon elec-’ 


tion to the Executive Board the member shall 
continue to serve as a member of the Council for 
the duration of the term for which he was 
elected to the Council and thereafter as a voting 
member ex officio for the duration of the term 
for which he was elected to the Executive Board. 


Article IV. Council 


Sec. l. (a) Meetings. The Council shall hold 


at least two meetings each year. Such meetings 
shall be held, one at the time and place of the 
annual conference of the Association and one, 
not less than three months before the next an- 
nual conference, at a time designated by the 
Executive Board. The latter shall be called the 
midwinter meeting. Other meetings may be 
called by the president and shall be called upon 
request of twenty members. 

(b) Officers. The president, president-elect, 
secoüd vice-president, and the executive director 
of the Association shall serve as officers of the 
Council, the Executive Director serving as its 
secretary. The presiding officer may vote only in 
case of a tie and the executive director shall not 
have the right to vote. 

Sec. 2. (a) Each state, provincial, and terri- 
torial chapter shall be entitled to one councilor. 
Chapter representation shall be through state or 
provincial chapters unless the state or provincial 
associations in a certain region elect to take rep- 
resentation through a regional chapter and so 
notify the secretary of the Council. In such case, 
the regional association shall elect one repre- 


sentative from each state or provincial chapter 
in the association. 

(b) Ninety-six councilors shall be elected by 
the Association at large, twenty-four being 
elected each year as provided in Article III, 
Sec. 1 (d) and (e) of the Bylaws. The number of 
Councilors specified may be exceeded in accord- 
ance with Article IV, Sec. 2 (e) of the Bylaws. 

(c) The presidents of the divisions shall 
automatically be members of the Council for the 
year of their presidencies, and the presidents-elect 
shall be their alternates. 

(d) Chairmen of ALA committees, past presi- 
dents of the Association, and one representative 
of each affiliated organization as such, shall be 
members of Council without voting privileges. 

(e) The Council shall apportion 48 member- 
ships to the divisions in proportion to the num- 
ber of members in each division, and shall re- 
apportion them every second year if required by 
changing memberships, but shall provide that 
each division shall have at least one membership. 
The number of councilors serving at any one 
time may be greater than the number upon which 
apportionment is based under the following cir- 
cumstances: when, as a result of reapportion- 
ment, a division gains one or more memberships, 
it shall nominate candidates to such offices for the 
next election; but when a division loses one or 
more memberships, its representation shall be 
reduced through the normal expiration of the 
terms of thé councilors previouslv elected upon 
its nominations. 

(f) No person shall serve as a regularly 
elected member of the Council representing more 
than one group; except, however, that a person 
who is a member by virtue of being president or 
president-elect of a division, as prcvided in para- 
graph (c), may simultaneously be a regularly 
elected member according to paragraph (a) or 
paragraph (b), but such person shall have but 
one vote; and except that a person who is a mem- 
ber as provided in paragraph (d) may simul- 
taneously be a regularly elected member and/or 
a member by virtue of being president or presi- 
dent-elect of a division. 

Sec. 3. All elected councilors shall serve for 
terms of four years or until their successors are 
selected and qualified. 

Sec. 4. Each councilor elected by a chapter 
shall present his credentials, signed by the presi- 
dent of the chapter, to the Council Credentials 
Committee in advance of the first meeting he 
may attend after his election. 


Article V. Chapters 


Sec. l. (a) The purpose of.a chapter is to 
promote general library service and librarian- 
ship within its geographic area and to cooperate 
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in the promotion of general and joint enterprises 
with the American Library Association and other 
library groups. 

(b) The Council may establish a chapter of 
the Ámerican Library Association in any state, 
province, territory or region in which a majority 
of the ALA members residing within the area 
involved and voting on the issue favors such ac- 
tion; provided, however, that the total number of 
persons voting on the issue shall not be less than 
ten per cent of the total number of ALA members 
residing within the area. А regional chapter may 
consist of any area composed of three or more 
contiguous states or provinces. 

(c) Any state, provincial, territorial or re- 
gional library association may, at its request, be 
designated a chapter of the American Library 
Association provided a majority of the ALA 
members residing in the area involved voting on 
the issue is in favor of such action; provided, 
however, that the total number of persons voting 
on the issue shall not be less than ten per cent of 
the total number of ALA members residing 
within the area involved, and provided further 
that there is no conflict between the constitution 
and bylaws of the association involved and the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the American Library 
Association. 

(d) A member of the American Library Asso- 
ciation who is also a member of more than one 
state or territorial chapter shall be accredited 
only to the chapter in the state in which he 
works. 

(e) No more than one chapter of the Ameri- 
can Library Association shall exist in any state, 
province or territory. 

(f) In establishing regional chapters, no state, 
provincial or territorial association may be in- 
cluded in more than one such region. 

Sec. 2. А chapter may adopt its own consti- 
tution and bylaws subject to the certification of 
the ALA Committee on Constitution and Bylaws 
that there is no conflict between the constitution 
and bylaws of the chapter and that of the АГА. 
All amendments by ALA chapters shall be sub- 
ject to similar certification. A chapter may admit 
members who are not members of the American 
Library Association. 

Sec. 3. Each State, provincial, territorial, or 
regional chapter shall be the final authority 
within the American Library Association in re- 
spect to all programs and policies which concern 
only the area for which the chapter is respon- 
sible provided they are not inconsistent with any 
programs and policies established by the ALA 
Council. Any chapter may establish committees 
and boards which parallel national committees 
and boards in order to carry out over-all pro- 
grams within its own area and to maintain liai- 
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son between its members and the national com- 
mittees and boards. State, provincial and terri- 
torial chapters may establish local chapters 
within the respective areas involved. 

Sec. 4. A chapter may be dissolved by the 
Council and shall be dissolved if it becomes in- 
active or fails to comply with the provisions of 
this Article. 


Article VI. Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a division of any group of not less than 
500 members of the Association who are inter- 
ested in the same field of librarianship, upon 
petition of such group. Under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the Council may admit as divisions, 
groups having fewer than 500 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote of two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in the 
opinion of the Council the usefulness of that di- 
vision has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division js to 
promote library service and librarianship within 
and for a particular type of library or as it re- 
lates to a particular type of library activity, and 
to cooperate in the promotion of general and 
joint enterprises within the Ássociation and with 
other library groups. Each division shall.repre- 
sent a field of activity and responsibility clearly 
distinct from that of other divisions. 

(b) A division shall have authority to act for 
the ALA as a whole on any matters determined 
by Council to be the responsibility of the divi- 
sion. 

Sec. 3. (a) Divisions are of two distinct kinds: 
“Type-of-library divisions" and “Type-of-activity 
divisions." 

(b) Type-of-library divisions focus attention 
upon planning in and evaluation of all functions 
as they contribute to the services of the library. 
Type-of-library divisions are interested in the 
general improvement and extension of service to 
the clientele and agencies served. Each such di- 
vision has specific responsibility for: (1) Plan- 
ning of programs of study and service for the 
type of library as a total institution; (2) Evalu- 
ation and establishment of standards in its field; 
(3) Synthesis of the activities of all units within 
the Ássociation that have a bearing on the type 
of library represented; (4) Representation and 
interpretation of its type of library in contacts 
outside the profession; (5) Stimulation of the 
development of librarians engaged in its type of 
library, and stimulation of participation of mem- 
bers in appropriate type-of-activity divisions; and 
(6) Conduct of activities and projects for im- 
provement and extension of service in its type of 
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library when such projects are beyond the scope 
of type-of-activity divisions, after specific approval 


* by the Council. 
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(c) Type-of-activity divisions focus attention 
upon study and development of such functions 
as reference, cataloging, personnel administra- 
tion, etc., as they apply to all types of libraries. 
Type-of-activity divisions are interested in the 
improvement and extension of their functions. 
Each such division has specific responsibility for: 
(1) Continuous study and review of the activities 
assigned to the particular division; (2) Conduct 
of activities and projects within its area of re- 
sponsibility; (3) Synthesis of the activities of 
all units within the Association that have a bear- 
ing on the type of activity represented; (4) Rep- 
resentation and interpretation of its type of ac- 
tivity in contacts outside the profession; (5) Stim- 
ulation of the development of librarians engaged 
in its type of activity, and stimulation of participa- 
tion by members in appropriate type-of-library 
divisions; and (6) Planning and development of 
programs of study and research for the type of 
activity for the total profession. 

Séc. 4. (a) Each division shall be organized 
under a board of directors with overlapping 
terms and with authority to make decisions be- 
tween conferences or meetings of the division. 
Such board of directors shall include, either as a 
voting or non-voting member, each councilor 
elected upon nomination by the division. 

(b) Each division may establish such com- 
mittees, sections, and other subordinate units as 
may be required to discharge properly the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to it, but no committee, 
section, or other unit devoted to an activity as- 
signed to a type-of-activity division shall be es- 
tablished in a type-of-library division. ` 

(c) А division may affiliate with itself re- 
gional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the division or of the Association. 

Sec. 5. (a) A division shall accept as members 
all members of the Association who elect mem- 
bership in that division according to the provi- 
sions of Article I of the Bylaws. Only members 
of this Ássociation may be members of a divi- 
sion. 

(b) АП members of a division shall have the 
right to vote. Votes by institutional members 
shall be cast as provided in Article II, Sec. 5 of 
the Bylaws. Only personal members shall have the 
right to hold office. 

Sec. 6. (a) Each division shall receive allot- 
nlents made on the basis of need as determined 
by the Executive Board upon recommendation of 
the Committee on Program Evaluation and 
Budget. 


(b) All divisional funds are to be in the 
custody of the Executive Board, to be accounted 
for aid disbursed by its designated officer or 
authorization of the division officers. 

(c) A division shall have the right, by vote of 
its members, to impose additional fees. Funds so 
collected shall be subject to the provisions of 
paragraph (a)-(b). 

Sec. 7. No division shall incur expense on be- 
half of the Association except as authorized, nor 
shall any division commit the Association by any 
declaration of policy, except as provided in Sec. 
2 (b) of this Árticle. 

Sec. 8. А division may: Issue publications, 
subject to approval of the Executive Board; hold 
meetings; organize sections; retain or adopt a 
distinctive name; appoint committees to function 
within the field of its activities; in general carry 
on activities along the lines of its interests. 

Sec. 9. (a) Each division shall be governed by 
the provisions of the Constitution and Bylaws of 
the Association to the extent to which they are 
applicable. To guide the officers and members 
in conducting the affairs of a division which are 
peculiar to itself, the division shall adopt a con- 
stitution and/or bylaws which shall not be in 
conflict with those of the Association. Such docu- 
ments shall provide appropriate rules governing 
the holding of meetings, the conduct of mail 
votes, the constitution of a quorum, the conduct 
of nominations and elections, the establishment 
and appointment of committees, the procedure 
for their own amendment. 

(b) A section shall be governed by the con- 
stitution and/or bylaws of the division of which 
it is a part. It may adopt bylaws of its own pro- 
vided that they are not inconsistent with the 
Constitution and Bylaws of the Association or 
with those of the division. 

(c) Divisions in existence at the time this 
article is amended shall comply with its pro- 
visions by the close of the next annual confer- 
ence provided at least ten months shall have 
elapsed, and otherwise by the close of the sec- 
ond annual conference after such amendment. 


Article VII. Round Tables 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish round ta- 
bles under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a round table of any group of not less 
than 50 members of the Association who are in- 
terested in the same field of librarianship not 
within the scope of any division, upon petition 
of such group. : 

(b) The Council may discontinue a round ta- 
ble when in the opinion of the Council the use- 
fulness of that round table has ceased. 

Sec. 2. No round table shall incur expense on 
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behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any round table commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. 

Sec. 3. Round Tables may charge annual dues, 
limit their membership, and issue publications. 
All round table funds are to be in the custody of 
the Executive Board, to. be accounted for and 
disbursed by its designated officer on authoriza- 
tion of the round table officers. 

Sec. 4. À round table may affiliate with itself re- 
gional, state, or local groups interested in the 
same field of library service or librarianship. 
Such groups may admit members who are not 
members of the round table or of the Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 5. Any member of the Association may 
become a member of any round table by comply- 
ing with the requirements for membership. No 
person may vote in any round table unless a 
member of the same. The members of each 
round table shall, at its final session of each an- 
nual conference, choose officers to serve until the 
close of the next annual conference. 


Article VIII. Publications 


Sec. l. The Executive Board shall administer 
all publishing activities of the Association. It 
shall appoint annually an Editorial Committee 
of five members of the Association, who are not 
employees thereof, to advise upon material for 
publication. The members thereof shall serve 
until their successors are appointed. The Execu- 
tive Board shall make an annual report to the 
Association on its publishing activities. 


Article IX. Committees 


Sec. 1. Advisory Committees. (a) There shall 
be a Committee оп Áppointments, to be com- 
prised of the presidents-elect of the divisions and 
the president-elect of the Association who shall 
serve as chairman, to advise the president-elect 
of the Association on nominations for committee 
appointments, 

(b) There shall be a Committee on Program 
Evaluation and Budget, to be comprised of the 
immediate past presidents of the divisions, the 
president-elect and the treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, and the immediate past president of the 
Association who shall serve as chairman, to 
evaluate the programs of the Association and to 
advise the Executive Board in the preparation of 
the annual budgets. 

(c) There shall be a Committee on ALA Pub- 
lishing, to be comprised of five members of the 
Association who are not employees thereof, to 
advise the Executive Board on the Association’s 
publishing program and operations. 

Sec. 2. Standing Committees. (a) There shall 
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be a Committee on Organization which shall rec- 
ommend to the Council the establishment or die- 
continuance of divisions, round tables, and com- 
mittees, as the needs of the Association may re- 
quire. Such committee shall define the functions 
of each division, round table, and committee 
subject to the approval of the Council. 

(b) The Council upon recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization, may establish other 
standing committees to consider matters of the 
Association that require continuity of attention 
by the members. The Committee on Organization 
shall recommend the name and size of each such 
committee. Unless otherwise recommended by the 
Council, members of standing committees shall be 
appointed for terms of two years, and may be re- 
appointed for a second and third but not a fourth 
consecutive term; but in no case shall a person 
serve on a committee for more than 6 consecutive 
years. Appointments shall be made in such man- 
ner as to provide continuity in membership. 

(c) Subcommittees of standing committees 
may be established by the committees in coopera- 
tion with the divisions. When the functions of a 
subcommittee would fall within the scope of a 
single division that division shall appoint the com- 
mittee to carry them out and to serve as a subcom- 
mittee of the ALA committee; such subcommittee 
shall report to the appointing division for informa- 
tion and to the parent committee for action. When 
the functions would not fall within the scope of a 
single division, the subcommittee shall be ap- 
pointed by and report to the parent committee. 

(d) The standing committees shall include the 
following administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
Editorial Committee 

Membership Committee 
Subscription Books Committee 

(e) The standing committees shall include 
the following general committees with functions 
and size to be determined by the Council: 

Accreditation Committee 
Audio-Visual Committee 

Awards Committee 

Intellectual Freedom Committee 
International Relations Committee 

Sec. 3. Special Committees. (a) All other 
committees authorized by the Council, and in- 
terim committees authorized by the Executive 
Board, shall be special committees. The life of 
a special committee shall be limited to two years 
unless the Council or the Executive Board which 
authorizes such committee shall otherwise pro- 
vide. The term of appointment for members of à 
specíal committee shall end with the fiscal year 
unless the Council or Executive Board which au- 
thorizes such committees shall provide for a dif- 
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ferent or a longer term. Members of special com- 
mittees whose terms expire shall be eligible for 
reappointment, except for the members of the 
Nominating Committees and any juries to make 
selections for awards. | 

(b) The special committees shall include the 
folowing administration committees with func- 
tions and size to be determined by the Council: 

Conference Program Committee 
Council Credentials Committee* 
Election Committee 
Nominating Committee 
Resolutions Committee 

Sec. 4. Interdivisional committees and other 
committees formed by two or more distinct units 
within the Association may be established as re- 
quired by the groups concerned upon notifica- 
tion to the Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 5. Joint Committees. (a) The Council, on 
the recommendation of the Committee on Organ- 
ization, may establish joint committees, either 
standing or special, with other organizations 


when the functions of the proposed committee 


cannot be appropriately delegated to a single 
division or ALA committee. 

(b) Joint committees of the divisions or round 
tables with organizations outside the Association 
may be established only with the approval of the 
Council and upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Organization. 

Sec. 6. Not less than two weeks prior to the 
annual meeting the president-elect shall report 
to the Executive Board for the Committee on 
Appointments. At a meeting prior to or during 
the annual meeting of the Association, the Exec- 
utive Board shall consider the nominations and 
make its decisions as to appointments. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Executive Board shall desig- 
nate the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a committee 
shall be filled by appointment by the Executive 
Board until the expiration of the fiscal year in 
which the vacancy occurs, at which time appoint- 
ment to fill out the unexpired term shall be made. 

(c) Any member of a committee may be re- 
moved by a three-fourths vote of the Executive 
Board upon written recommendation of either the 
chairman of the committee, the chairman of the 
Committee on Appointments, the board of direc- 


* Discontinued by action of Council, June 1959. 


tors of a division, or the president of the Associa- 
tion. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well 
as in committees, may be taken by mail, pro- 
vided all members are canvassed simultaneously. 
In case of dissent among the members, a second 
vote shall be taken after each member has been 
acquainted with the views of every other mem- 
ber. If on the second mail vote, more than one 
member disagrees with the views of the majority. 
the action shall fail. Each committee shall have 
the authority to set a time limit within which the 
votes of its members shall be recorded, but if no 
such time limit is set no vote shall be counted un- 
less received within 30 days from the day the text 
of the matter voted upon was mailed properly 
addressed to those entitled to vote on the matter 
involved. 

Sec. 9. No committee shall incur expense on 
behalf of the Association except as authorized, 
nor shall any committee commit the Association 
by any declaration of policy. 


Article X. Finances 


Sec. 1. Annual estimates of income, except for 
the publishing department and projects sup- 
ported by grants to the Association, shall be 
based upon the actual income of the preceding 
year plus any unexpended balance remaining 
from the preceding year. In no case may expen- 
ditures be budgeted in excess of the established 
income arrived at in this manner. 

Sec. 2. An audit of all accounts shall be made 
annually by a commercial auditor. 

Sec. 3. A report shall be, made annually to the 
membership, by a duly authorized member of 
the Executive Board, detailing receipts and ex- 
penditures, explaining the Association’s fiscal 
status, and reporting on the audit. 


Article XI. Parliamentary Authority 
Sec. 1. Roberts Rules of Order (Revised), in 


the latest edition, shall govern the Association in 
all cases to which it can be applied and in which 
it is not inconsistent with the Constitution, the 
Bylaws, or special rules of order of the Associa- 
tion. 


NorE—Bylaws Article VI, Sec. 2 (b) pending 
study by the Committee on Organization. 
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1958-59 
INCOME 







MEMBERSHIP.DUES 55.4% 







OTHER (MISC.) 1.87%. 





ENDOWMENT 2 2 %. 








ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
& MIDWINTER 15.3% 


DIVISION PERIODICALS 5.5% 


1959-60 
BUDGET 







DIVISION SERVICES 36.6% 


SERVICES & SUPPLIES, 
AND BUILDING 13% 











ORGANIZATIONAL 


ACTIVITIES 10.3% ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


& MIDWINTER 11.4% 






OTHER GENERAL PROGRAMS 28.7% 
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„> 
| A Spent | Percent 
PROGRAMS AND SERVICES IN THE 1959-60 | "IO of 
Division Services 
Salaries and travel for divisional 5{аН............................. $127,880 | $ 5.81 
Special division programs.. а det E dc bise b 30,546 1.39 
Division periodicals опакова X oen sn dc ио ENDO e ncn 47,978 2.18 
a о МИКИ АЛЕ ЧО ОЛСОК ГЕТЕ Г eae ee ee 206,404 9.38 36.6 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES AND SUPPLIES AND BUILDING 
Services and Supplies. «ueque Oe а EDR ARES DORE RSS 44 082 2.00 
(Includes, for general funds activities: Postage, telephone, telegraph, 
: stationery and supplies, social security, auditing, employment fees, 
equipment, legal counsel, accounting, mimeographing, file service, 
mail and messenger service, switchboard, personnel and purchasing, 
etc.) 
Headquarters building... аан а УЕ Ыраа, 29,058 1:34 
(Includes: janitorial service, maintenance, building supplies, insur- 
ance, heat, light, water, repairs, etc.) 
= "Do —vro Tr 73,140 3.32 | 13.0 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND MIDWINTER MEETING........... СТР 64,070 2.91? | 11.4 
OTHER GENERAL ALA РиоскАМ5.................................. 161,885 7.36 28.7 
(Includes: Executive Offices, Headquarters Library, Washington 
Office, National Library Week, ALA Committees, General Funds 
Subsidy to ALA Bulletin, Operating Reserve.) 
ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Executive Board, PEBCO, Presidents of Divisions and Sections, etc... 18,185 „83 
Membership Records and Огес{огу.............................. 39,588 1.80 
qOtal d s bep кын e d e ERE Rx Adr PRAES SEET EE E 57,773 2.63 10.3 
ТотАІ, 1959-60 GENERAL FUNDS ВошбЕТ................... $563,272 | $25.60 | 100.0 
ч ! Allocations per member are based on a total membership of 22,000 of which approximately 18,500 are personal. 
? Although an average expenditure per member for the Annual Conference and Midwinter Meeting is shown, it should be noted 
that these are self-supporting (see the table, Sources of General Funds Income) and are not paid for from membershi» dues, 
; LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
* IF others have failed Y-©-U | 
SOURCES OF GENERAL 
FUNDS INCOME 1958—59 Per cent why not try us on your wants for 
ы те OUT-OF-PRINT “SHAR BOOKS 
“ i TO-FIND 
АТА рџеѕ............. $291 ,905 .25! 55.4 Gur record of 35 years success In this field as pioneers has 
Endowment Income..... 116,074.85 22.0 enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
š А our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
Conference and Midwin- collectors, agents, and others. In the book field. 
ter Meeting.......... 80,602.39 15.3 PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
Division Periodicals BER 29,066.17 5.5 We report quickly at lowest prices. 
Other (Miscellaneous) .. . 9,599.81 1.8 No charge. No obligation. 
— n] RCE NA NOTE NEW ADDRESS 
£o x TOTALileessie bes $526,848.47 100.0 AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 
- P.S. P 
! Average per member, $13.25, based on 22,000 members. ded Yos Lado опг гаа мни чиик ша 
0 HUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 


W 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT 


For the Fiscal Year September 1, 1958, to August 31, 1959 
BALANCE SHEET—-AUGUST 31, 1959 E 
Assets 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS: 
Cash in agency account ....... Ment РСР: "P MER TRUE — ——— | FRE GEAR S 11,284.92 
Investments—at cost 858459»449095»5€9*€*5^4*5209*9"»460$9À9?89**^-"&49599*9?*«4209€€805^9**5*5à9€95^^*95^6 +. ~ ‚ eee *эзазаетоеазаз «а *9*.9"*82295 2,562,261.70 
Real estate—at cost 5 b o3! 5» WR » o9 ovy * b. 9" P» & BN o €99€9€9€5995*»»5»93525959€4* *&*».oen»n55,9*9:9995^9*t»n9»29€9 +з aat etuna.. t ewe эп $985 b 179,422.50 
Toran ENDOWMENT FUND ASSETS ..........- nnn ЖОРО AE Ra каак dE wake E КА "ue $2,733,069.12 E 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS; 
Cash in banks (cash overdraft) ............ EE E ———— —— EE EE EE vara »  43,133,.39* 
Gash on. hand ides wurde de xesueucverteeexs AEE N em ebd eens UR LENS —— [€ P i 500.00 
Cash оц deposit Sess ee eater tseerer ae к э э о *-e-7242 ГЕРУ КУУЛ фачелетъноота вае ә *&€**59*:95»t»2»595 ээ» ROR DAE 425.00 
United States treasury bills .......... азаа РУ аа туя DOOR ЛРУ EA ACE .. 223,165.99 
Checks uncollected .................... л» РРСРР ЕТО err V a РРР? — bo WWE ё 36.00 a 
Endowment funds receivable ......... КЕТЧ Vaud as Kaka RAMS Lov err ere rr RM ужа жанаа УЬ ‚ 16,122.71 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable ..... "cem VE VER Rx YA ree A РЧА РЧР РРТС 2,809.52 
Advances to officers and staff members ...... ERR R YR EROR РТР Vae ace Roc РУНИ РУОР . 26,000.88 
Prepaid expense "9985 9**»»5»*»59?^*9*8€»-25424»55 *eennee $*^ ваља $5959*»»^229» & t. 99th ets ene э» +з оа pee veeoea we @ юз өэ чо LU 9,820.70 
Deferred charges + та ša etres?’ **^"9*45»9"u*99599»»»*559V«^»9*x*95xu* tostas тез бф чо з ов хз ч Жж + оз гёз Ф + фа аа t * 99-9957» #+ +4 5% 5 ene 2,008,08 
Office devices and building equipment 
Less accumulated depreciation to date of $8,511.71 ,..... MUERE XR WARTE RR CR a ea n OT Te T 11,901.63 
Inventory of postage, paper, and supplies ................-. xus wee aai LR AME CEREREM EE . . 29,179.69 278,836.81 
TOTAL ASSETS Ouweseeoveeeeheneaan Д ed ^*eoettoe vbi áo nn ъ"»о©зо=оФ» хл án. ео» о фФ# йа е оп +жза у а4»» «за» $3,031,905.93 
* сре. c € 
Liabilities 
ENDOWMENT FUNDS: 
Balances— ` 
Carnegie Fund ..... TE РРР Creer TT cs A ТРЕЕ awe £o Pa V we ae РРСРР $ 123,811.80 
Carnegie Corporation Endowment Fund ............. EU VA Era e a RN УТИ EE E OA „+. oss 2,461,637.99 : 
General Endowment Fund .......... pew esta eens —Ó M segades E E EE EA 103,566.45 
Sarah C. N. Bogle Endowment Fund ...... VERA RARUS Rd какан Са RO a UR sanoe ET ET д 5,014.58 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund »» зо ә ао» о э .пеовеовавоньвоео оо и зе» фуб%ъь ов а о о * nascose’ 6» $2 ant ree а еш V WA» «а ee ч 501.69 
Frederic С. Melcher Scholarship Fund ............. заа РТТАР + 25,508.39 
Oberly Memorial Fund ........... ——— TEMO Vea Va MER ER Sica ba eap orsa Ban RM MR CR RURAL LR ; 1,078.64 
Herbert Putnam Honor Fund ............... cu bake RR (VERSE EIE E VE wi KE ТАТА ККД 3 2,482.51 
James L. Whitney Fund .......... ИЧИ xad канне ея РУР Е о X Rie ауа РРР А 13,344.36 
2,736,946.41 
Accounts payable-—ALA .............. (as ans ПЕТР КИЕТ ERES ЖКУ SAU a ac uio ces ERN ds A 16,122.71 
ToraL ENDOWMENT FUND LIABILITIES ............. atareteraiatns EATE ETTET РРР I $2,753,069.12 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS: 
Accounts payable .................++........ РЕ РОГА сона s T PETRUM 870.80 
General and special funds balances .......... сё уула И TOPIC RS ad (d Qu ues RUE iA" RR RR . 277,966.01 278,836.81 
«ы 
ouaa Vani mm e sith ci Ф. 
Toran LIABILITIES .............. feu pores kac RARNE EA Saeeeee teen ean ГОТ: ЧИ КОЛГЕ aridus s $3,031,905.93 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS 
Summary of Income, Expense, and Balanzes N 
September 1, 1958 to August 31, 1959 А 
Regular Activities 
Balance Balonce 
General Funds 9—1—58 Income Expense 8-31-59 
General Funds ( EE SE Er S EE EE EE EE E и CE E DE EE EE E E we ашар ро +» ЕЕК оа + eee ee "t9 ee * $ 70,285.95 
Dues, Endcwment, etc. ........ ware ded eT eee ненае ат КОЕТ è $ 420,396.91 
Administration and Program ......... eer uiridi e vede DER ; $ 417,110.16 
Transfers— 
B.P.A. Notes ъзалаииьнаро з 2 eee ee ee Фу» э эв ө ® п # W*àv9* 88 хуш ьъ цш Фа б hx волава ae 817.22 
1958 Conference EE E SE SE E E E E E **»57*9»* * ee? rr eR te ^t. t 9 > ++ 5% 4+ E 6,793.35 
1958.59 Bulletin ....... brauche i erase dee RN acere e Rin Qi iW 92.51 
Executive Director's Discretionary Fund Eo swa PORE NE ere er, 4.11 
Martinsburg Public Library Survey .............. Md us see ou y : 106.69 
Stanford Cataloging Institute roiv ARA SATUS КЕРРИ РУ Я 1,321.52 ч 
Тор of the News ""^»àscecetcnm-» әза.веещеячя wee eee *""^*- t. *зтаа»те=т 9.99992 540.37 E Ы 
Chattanooga Public Library Survey ............... ЧИТАО : 272.51 
Bulletin Reprints (School libraries) ........... eec eene 289.54 
"Gat an Inside View” _.,....................-.. Perr Pe ree 93.67 


* Refund; transfer, deficit or overdraft 
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"Obligations and Responsibilities" а... ER ERA FAR A 
, "Syllabus for Library Board Members" ....... ФЕЯ ёлы я 
"Use of Television" _.........›..... Cra» nae eee eens Ce VASE 
° National Library Week (1958) - gine WC UA Ra SA EI Ud pid TEN 
. National Library Week Brochures (1958) M aa eui Ee as 
Annual Conferences 
1958—San Francisco ...... WR NAA VO VERE EAR EET Ed ae TX T — uae 
Transfer to administration and оонада VILE RR WE RAE ТК ТГ 
1959—Washington, D. C. тз» ^t» n * *o»ox*X 8€ € 0 € & & * 6982 eet eee Pattee LEE E JE S SE SE "* 9*9 
< 1960—Montreal этет уорэ о ооз з «поза» ъ а ет» з з b» нца веро © ж % о Ф э э о te^» e. 
ч 1962—Miami Beach ваоеовентарьь оо а элаз зв» аву *зазза» 5d ee оз»» КҮКҮРТТҮҮ 
1963—St. Louis eseeeenases »escettts ee eteons зачет ве» te] t] **»*e82«94«9 
TOTAL reo., * ateeere , """"*.5 «зоо» у з те» э оэ о * *»""-999 эе апе y n t.r 
Division Membership Periodicals 
Я College and Research -Libs, ..... Кай кн ОА ОЛ — as 
' Hospital and Institution Book Guide ..... isthe bese О ОЛОК ООО О 
Library Resources and Technical Services ..................... таза as - 
School Libraries .......... VES READS ERR eg dor ua РТР УРАА 
Top of the News ................... VERE ——ÁÁÁ ee aes T Я 
Transfer to General Funds ...... PONCII E UMS PP NE ОСОРЕ 
Ф 
TOTAL sapat a @eeaers +. geeevpnewermaeeta se ee LJ LJ ЕД <= узо өэ» see 
Publishing Funds 
T Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin ............. олан 
Bulletin a затеая з M va ae@eeve 454*4*2989.a42544*9^*978549*9*»9*»^**9*524229^5 * за + е “аз о» агїъва т» а у «а 
"Transfer to general funds ........ iua Ина иө RV Saga Seda ЖОЛУК А 
Publishing books and audio-visual materials .....................5.....- 
Transfer to Bulletin ............ VOX RENS Pda EU REN VL ЖАКАУ 
TOTAL еса ve vi ede €—Á— Pree EE КОКА eee Eee EE uude qp 
Other Publishing Funds 
Revolving fund 9 Wo à 9 9 v» B UV Ó P À ho p 9 GO 9 C6 Wü) P o9 à а €* B d b M Wo" ө ө $ э hh пе ев Фә» »a*24a92 9259 LJ 
Toran-REGULAR ACTIVITIES ............ ТРЕТ — ba karé РТО А 
Undistributed Income 
Reserve for ACRL Foundation Grants Projects ...... xau cu asd es jsuis 
Carnegie Fund ..... РЕР РЕЧ РРР ЖОРОЛГО КК V S oe MIR CEN UR 
Endowment funds—EÉndowmenut fund Trustees ................ ERG ERE 
ToraL-UNDISTREBSUTED INCOME ............ zi sands RYE ES Vp datae see 
Round Table Funds 
wd Exhibits eee ne deat ee a ee oe +» ee eee ey ee ee аза at^» eee neaaee oe ee ee эуе 
International Relations ..... — € Rm TX «Жазыш Sear ne 
Staff Organizations ......... bx a Va kn аана BOR UR rac KERN CK A9 касан Ж ER 
Toran—Rouwp TABLES ....... $i NE ian T КОСАК О 
Special Activities 
AASL—Exhibits Round Table Award ......... UN wa Reins RA RO E QE 
American Library Institute: „гасове р eo nents Eae 
Associate executive director’s dtectecionary hid -cauGuahvtetadamkadbar kk 
Augustine Aurianne Estate ................. КҮКҮ С c КУУРУСА 
В.Р,А. Notes 5898899?" ""^""*À"9^*97»"»»,^6$ * п »"n».*'at9* > Ф а *"*+татъпай а =т=т »е= стз зэ y һи ээ юп эв уэ 9 КВ.) 
Transfer to general funds ........ be Fakes exe s КОКС INNO se 
Bassett Foundation Award ......... —À—— Ó— MEÓ — ere КАРО es 
Melvil Dewey Medal Fund ................. ОСУЕТИ РУСТО 
Dutton Maerae Award epee mp вт йй чая ах=а а 4 * = = rp etheoee eonepee@ea п оэ # *® % * ew Ф ө е апта эоеэзә «а er 
Executive director's discretionary fund ...... "m b eR EVE Ea ugs Я 
Transfer to General Funds ...... URGE AVR ids e RR esu Vire = 
Executive director’s Washington Office fund ........ к КЫК СЫЗ Piae 
{ Exhibits Round Table Award Fund ......... Pv aqua E a vul РТУ 
ж Guolier Award заза 6 t2 т» 22»229«4 *tfhbaexsztevso2AÓtseecs **:9? xx» **e c t^t а 
Headquarters building "эзет" » вз тз (E SE E E E a E е ** nna. * *»*''e65: nn et+mpeerpesos 
Intellectual Freedom Committee ............ eese be ажатка 
Library Service to Labor—American Federation of Labor Grant ......... 
* Refund, transfer, deficit, or overdraft. 
* + 


Balance 
9—1-58 


$ 70,285.95 


$ 7,716.67 


— 


401.15* 
338.13* 


метм 


— 


$ 7,037.39 


nerna 
meee 
—— 


S 39,986.48 


а 


$ 39,986.48 


8,000.00 


$125,309.82 


$ 4,291.60 


20,355.12 
3,114.68 


$ 27,761.40 


5 376.18 
218.69 
1,975.05 
317.22 


155.89 
57.34% 


—— 


403.91 


5,174.13 


2,000.00 


—— 


1,029.31 
166.76 


$ 


$ 


з 
Income 


429,572.68 


2,493.00 
6,793.35* 
71,385.39 


—À 


73,085.04 


21,598,39 
1,986.64 
6,923.74 
4,146.32 
8,318.50 

540.37* 


42,433.22 


140,902.96 

89,883.83 
92.51* 

273,029.50 
27,625.28* 


416,098.50 


1,021,189.41 


2,125.00 
6,231.48 
850.32 


8,706.80 


2,317.50 
390.33 
610.00 


3,317.83 


317.22% 
13.87 
1,000.00 

а 4.11% 
400.00 


500.00 


— 


1,960.70 


— a 


$ 


$ 


$ 


$ 


.956,361.12 


Expense 


56.86 
725.00 
86.80 
892.88 
1,318.57 


420,845.99 


3,176.32 
59,349 99 
862 12 
846.62 
435.27 


61,970.22 


21,598.39 
1,986.64 
6,923.74 
4,146.32 
7,778.13 


— 


42,133.22 


134,950.81 
89,791.32 


—— 


203,369.55 


— 


428,111.62 


2,844.28 


2,844.28 


1,444.52 
431.60 
678.22 


2,554.34 


Balance 
8-31-59 


$ 79,012.64 


$ 79,012.64 


$ 17,634.35 
1,200.25* 
846.62* 
435.27* 


$ 15,152.21 


$ 5,952.15 


82,021.14 


$ 87,973.29 


8,000.00 


190,138.14 


$ 3,572.32 
26,586.60 
3,465.00 


$ 33,623.92 


5 1,139.23 
176.37 
306.37 


$ 1,621.97 


н t in 


$ 164.87 


876.48 


— 


1,975.05 


-— 


155.89 
45.97* 
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Balance 
И 9-1-58 
Library Survey—Chattanooga Public Library .......................... d — 
Transfer to general funds ...... sun wuhou opera ero авала засос E Eas AT rw 
Library Survey—Martinsburg Public Library ................... eese — 
Transfer to general funds ..................... CRETAE EARN RAE R 
Melcher Scholarship Fund ........................ TEE ена 1,474.33 
Transfer to endowment ............. enel E Vous SUR Р eg aru 
Oberly Memorial Award ....................+........ acid RN al wena T = 
Portraits: Catalog- „ор ано ара ЕА XS VELIE Ad OE: aks 134.40 
Recruiting <Activities—Award ...................... — ar КАР 500.00 
Reference Survey Committee—RSD ............... VC UAR KR ER XE EC — 
Reprint Expediting Service ............... lees. PRISE GREY rue WEE YE ice — 
Scarecrow Press Award ............... —— а ачабо ТТ — 
Stanford Cataloging Institute ...............4+-з.... ——— — — ИЯ — 
Transfer to General Funds yas Gene ee Pie Sa 3 REESE XNEERE $ 
TOTAL—SPECIAL ACTIVITIES... ТОРТИ ЛТ $ 13,868.83 
Special Projects 
ALA Bibliographie Project 2..42 e Aa RRERCAARARWEENKERETESESVSE RA Y y es $ 60.03 
ALA Fact Finding Project ..... — Á———— КТС ЕС 8,636.63 
ALA Liberty and Justice Book Awards—1957-58 ........... eese 8,258.98 
Transfer to Publishing .......... SUO oer E eee ere 
ALA Sub-Grants in Adult Education ....................... ——Ó— PM 373.12 
ACRL Foundation Grants Project ...................... XL Se RUE Re 31,663.35 
American Heritage Project ............ RS avs ded qd xd dax CR xa ER 8,183.60 
Transfer to Library Community Project ........... eee nne , 
Ankara Institute of Librarianship I .,................ аккан даана 10,471.76* 
Ankara Institute of Librarianship JI .................... eh qud qerad4 de — 
Asia Project —YASD ...........-. ЕАО e cue Live s occu NOR o — 
Children's Library Service Study .................... какка ere a Vi 10,988.10 
Great Books of the Western World ........... eee ener 120.54* 
Indian Librarians Training Program .......-..... on ooo tn — 
Indian University Librarians Project ........... наа — 
International Relations Office—1958.59 .................. ИР эла ын ККЕ 8,756.90 
Transfer to 1959.60 Project .................. (Picea eaa Rin 25 
1959-60 ....... QUE RRRERA EN REM IR КЕЛУУГО КО К RR О УКО — 
Library-Community Project ..... ТОНО vites rua s s 4,161.42 
Transfer from American Heritage ........... c eene ethos hes 
Library Technology Feasibility Study .............. ER War ede di Val E a a 6,493.95 
Library Technology Project ...................... а Cae Wee peu ee ee — 
National Library Week—1958 
ALA participation ....... ——— Eva aquel sd acad part deseen aD EE papi 892.88* 
Transfer to general funds оова иннаа ER ES REOR Ro , 
Brochures ......... e VERE sa Caldas р ЕРИ eda eiu E ae 1,318.57* 
Transfer to general funds ...... REL Undo ACA (mr 
National Defense Education Act Project ............ КОЛКА УОТ СОО УГ — 
North Carolina Recruiting Project ................ Torr "m 3,794.76 
Office for Adult Education ....,................-....... R САСКА. 2,420.28 
School Library Standards Project ................. КРОКУС 2,105.75 
Southwest Missouri Library Service ................. Vas Malden beue p 509.08 
Refand to donor i2iegdxwRde xr рее NER AERA ER DE SNACK RR c OE x à 
Stern Fund Magazine Project .................-......›.. x ER n ac RO RC 5,300.00 
University of Mandalay ....... Vac A aD AMARE OY EE OR Л ep a РС — 
University of Rangoon ....... € ka e ads ее S TOT eRe ОКСА 51,491.12 
U.S. Field Seminar—Japanese ......... ite Pa enh aed eun UR) De FA CN I NES d — 
TOTAL—SPECIAL PROJECTS ............-. sean CXV EUREN cate Re E UR $140,993.32 
Accommodation Accounts 
Annuities for transfer ......... Ro c Sn a B RA AC C RD nocet $ 2,207.11 
International Federation of Library Associations ............ eee 15.00 
Japan Library School—Keio University ......... РОИ КУЛЛ КОС сна 5,896.73 
National Book Committee ...... E RC) dace aol УКТ VR ERATES T — 
TOTAL ACCOMMODATION ACCOUNTS ............eee eret S 8,118.84 
TOTAL— GENERAL AND SPECIAL FUNDS ............ VERE A e scaena Uh a eae ,. $316,910.69 


$ 


Income 


—À 


— 


1,000.00 
106.69* 

5,281.94 

4,000.00* 


— 


40.00 
250.00 
2,165.00 
500.00 
1,503.13 
1,321.52* 


9,665.10 


39.97 


7,907.15* 
35,000.00 
983.19 

8,183.60* 
46,772.82 
5,700.00 


— 


11,280.00 

17,339.00 
3,658.76% 
3,658.76 

60,000.00 
8,183.60 


— 


49,000.00 


540.00 


12,000.00 
205.41* 


$ 216,542.42 


$ 160,313.90 


60.90 
10,000.00 
9,301.75 


$ 179,676.55 


$1,439,098.14 


Recapitulation of Income, Expense, and Balances 
$1,021,189.44 


Regular Activities ............... оа ее ÉXwRE YAT C ERR CORR ЛК $125,309.82 
Undistributed Income .......... vates i deae da ROS ERN E eg ada ee ea dE 27,761.40 
Round Table Funds ............... ————— — M M 858.48 
Special Activities ................ aS auxi РОИА LEVE Eee Я 13,868.83 
Special Projects ............. ЖККУ ТЕК ЛЕУ КООР DE sS 140,993.32 
Accommodation Áccounts ......... yeaa Sear: РРР МС ЗАРА ; 8,118.84 

ЕНИР РУН EN RE ERE ИКА ЛОК ГУС $316,910.69 


* Refund, transfer, deficit, or overdraít. 
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8,706.80 
3,317.83 
9,665.10 
216,542.42 
179,676.55 


$1,439 098.14 


$ 


$ 


Expense 


272.51 
272.51* 
893.31 


— 


1,277.31 


50.00 


— 


500.00 


— 


599.37 


— 


181.61 


— 


9,530.47 


100.00 
5,295.64 
351.83 


27,750.00 


44,094.35 
8,259.64 
1,311.22 
7,506.89 

350.00 
7,093.03 


22,437.14 
13,875.52 
$1,091.82 

6,493.95 
17,042.41 


892.88* 


1,318.57* 
1,000.63 
13,741.67 
2,405.75 
303.67 
5,147.20 
5,438.76 
46,316.12 
13,158.36 


$ 328,354.15 


$ 161,150.83 


75.90 
9,371.73 
7,800.00 


$ 178,398.46 


$1,478,042.82 


$ 956,361.12 


: 2,844.28 
2,554.34 
9,530.47 

328,354.15 

178,398.46 


$1,478 ,042.82 


$277,966.01 


Balence 
8-31-59 


1,478.96 
$0.00* 
174.40 
250.00 
1,865.63 
500.00 


$ 14,003.46 


nee 


$ 3,340.99 


' 873.12 
38,913.35 


983.19 
7,793.29* 
8,259.64* 
4,388.78 
3,481.21 

470.54* 
7,093.03* 

11,280.00 


aee, 


10,216.76* 


8,146,80* 


n 


17,957.59 


жез 


540.00 
2,194.13 
678.61 


e 


152.80 
5,438.76* 
5,175.00 

13,158.36* 


$ 29,181.59 


$ 1,370.18 


env 


6,525.00 
1,501.75 


9,396:03 


ыа. 


$190,138.14 


33,623.92 
1,621.97 
14,003.46 
29,181.59 
9,396.93 


$277,966.01 
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GENERAL FUNDS 
, Consolidated Income Summary 
September 1, 1958 to August 31, 1959 


Dues, Endowment, etc. Year Ended 
8-31-59 

Membership dues: 
EE Le ud o ba) T EE ie A ba P4 brink o hl E grates cibum a ace Doe Modan resonet PECES $192,104.00 
EEUU E кн нын VEXSasad et. dara qun caasa Sick wh vcs dtes Al aD ia kd 71,177.00 
тРНК ВНИКАТИ ИРАНА N 20,075.00 
BE... uuo s АНОРРО ОРЧИН С 10,147.00 

MEME o oae eoe bol COGOR ads Ду Маз o rie Sach Как. сй ыла deeds uae -- 

EE M LUE EE Mt vx Ту К» xs eios misi АДА аена са 7,849.25 

Endowment Funds: 
ee eiiis xa ide АБУЛ. rm Pond on ы s А. у д, 111,843.76 
EEUU ah aeo ERAS ОСИРЕДИ т hava tania ОТНЕ ОЗОНЕ у а. 7. 4,231.09 
oou us ОТТ TT TN en ye he. ч 1,590.00 
ФА к ы о yo vin sh E E E TE ЛКК hell sa 1,120.03 
КАЛША E T Uh ача acy Ged TTC WE UH C Un Eo 3,217.00 
ТЕСТТЕ А ЧЕ н ER CARE ERERKEA n rere] ОС ди co vo DES 6,880.78 
DM же об ДКнын OPERAR ERA nk DUERME ota’ d «ned xkil.eveiiaetes co dd E O T E 430,543.91 
Less—life membership dues transferred to endowment ................................................... 10,147.00 
TURAE. nir ORE E 40 Sas OAL see dhs Qe» 2e dd bas vr эр ee ы с S DIRE E 420,396.91 

Conference 
ОБ ОИНИ iple 15: av Bossi e T nb реон we Wis sone ack Ge a Л Л ae xb abel ТК ЛЫС. 53,112.00 
ER. QUE nk нн S РДЕ 1o ЖЛ kara doce den АН es REPAIRS eee PIDE. 20,145.50 
DENEN эзлик UL 6s TEE ›› xad Rub кай ca Erotik dca а ELS 3,849.77 
LC gS Pe ER Sa Lr) Vr n СОРРИ ЕРОН ТОРИНА увала АЎ г 278.12 
BUE. c oéskU redd UR ich ober oe bo ad il i s ead A Moi SELL etl ИЛ АКТ РООДО П. омон, 77,385.39 
Divisienal Membership Periodicals 

College apd: Resóarók Libuades уема йи» co redi ана н быс. лн he dee 14,350.55 
Hospital Book Gua. куле женене E Bd er асый ssa soo rea uda они ee 13.10 
Libréry Resouress and ‘Peahtical Sérrhéeb) аскабак o saec aita debris 2,954.49 
РСЕТУ УТ. ЕРА 4 5 + 4 TETTE PP RE REEL EI M, S 3,429.53 
poU ARG: News „у kd peed UMS И-ды эз, 6 vis o:0'e › ду» ея» каак жала еа о ы ы ee 8,318.50 
е РЕ ККУ ЛУТ лу ERE ИРА ЖИРНЕ BAR OR PRESE IO 29,066.17 


GENERAL FUNDS 
Administration and Program 


Expenditure Budget Summary 


Budget 
1958—59 
Executive Board, advisory committees and officers ............0.cecceccsceccncsuacecenceccureucecccoeeciee $ 9,250.00 
ТУГАЧ А БЕЙИ Дн edidi. xo эсе Gane Жуз» +, кезе E RR RAE deka rs Tee 71,995.00 
DEM MEME, ЖОЛ ы гү чалу d 1 OTERO A Kaden an’ tio hito Webi daa РАР ОЧЕ ca aa О T 5 116,416.00 
pena. GEM! эз а» se cid е Жн КЛР ДЕ Адел dam E ERE rct b FCR X actos e em MS ER 18,490.00 
о Т рле coxa EVER HIR rrr rh ht E onere he o raa E Pr мнен Кж аа Аба аЛ ODE 17,710.00 
Administrative services 
mech o 1o o E E A A OE E E E EE A TE ORRE OC A Uo 133,174.00 
Membership records, directory, and addressograph .....................›..+»а.әл. Tisa к» e ee зы 35,602.00 
MISC EE CE. Boios ola tipliseis sa E peso rho redes eda WED D056 dc DEED ESS Eua xS Ra SCC 4,830.00 
б ынаа t! RT C IIT T qM CENT 6,600.00 
ИЛИШ Mo c oo o TUE TN PTT UM tp 30,590.00 
Program allocations 
Membership periodical subsidies ...... АГРА ТРГУ 0000000 L вз ДӘ 20066060000 осеб . es 20,530.00 
ALA committee allocations ........... P РҮ CPROTPPIPOPEW mem m РТТ 9,150.00 
BEEN о SAL GA ahh Ss Qe itesquifaekppo rrr rrr ws vide Mele едас Ишене и н а. 34,555.00 
Other budgeted items 
CM nest Dus RN iTtzl 0 LER A ЧИРИ ID ТАШАДА ТОРТТОР РГР Л E К 1 dee 5,000.00 
BEENDEN Waelk ы, re E нене дЕн QUUQUu Eo rrt REFAEX SE YYSN Si tz баи НЕ S 4,000.00 
MEE MM Pda Ae 22292 4 0x5 to sttrhorittxpeiwbendasivasa des UMEN 2,500.00 
сс туу А фа A AS ИЙНЕЛЕРИН ЛАРНЫ АР EU RS 6,500.00 
L РЕЕЫ уа 
з с ж ж, ts 5 os cate las A E E НИК А ЛАНКА КАНИКЕ ИКИ аы уй оаэ къ $526,892.00 
Less—Services, supplies, and building dn paid by уе е А and ВИДЕ Qe uu ау» кыны ad qs es 91,678.00 
PRECEDMIQMMATIN AND PROGRAM „а.е соон оов vule dia eie mS sssosssosccceoseeceeeeececsecee $435,214.00 








$526,848.47 


Year Ended 
8-31—58 


$176,440.00 
66,534.50 
19,700.00 
9,690.00 
25.00 
6,995.50 


115,138.76 
3,923.95 
1,609.56 

745.11 
5,864.00 
5,376.62 





412,043.00 
9,690.00 


402,353.00 





45,998.00 
17,279.00 
2,703.03 


65,980.03 


13,279.63 





$491,835.87 


Actual 
Year Ended 
8-31-59 
$ 8,981.10 

64,941.92 
117,190.15 
18,388.38 

13,682.84 


130,407.28 
38,431.58 
4,803.31 
7,518.29 
31,121.09 


22,407.42 


$509,202.94 
92,092.78 





$417,110.16 
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ONE HUNDRED FIFTY MILLION 


In one year, Americans spent 
close to $150,000,000 

on comic books. 

Think about this. 

Then ask yourself — 

if we can spend such money 
on transient items, 

should you be satisfied 

with less than the best 

in furniture 


for your library?* 


the very best by 


SJÜSTRÜM USA 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY. INC.. 1717 N. 10TH STREET. PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. . 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


*At your request, copies of this ad series will be mailed to anyone you designate. 
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FOR SALE 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES is one of our 


specialties. Foreign books and periodicals current and 
out-of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
Y 


N.Y. 

LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, restore and re- 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 

.Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St, Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Service, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

“~~ OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Specialists 
in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all library 
indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; Standard; 
Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; etc... .). Want 
lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a trans- 
lation and key to Latin, Greek and modern foreign 
language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's Gallic 
War, Cicero's Orations or Virgil's Aeneid. Each $2.00. 
Write for free catalog of other translations. TRANS- 
LATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving Place, New 
York 3, N.Y. 

USED BOOKMOBILES: A wide range of sizes, 
types and prices. Contact Paul H. Wyer, The Gersten- 
slager Company, Box 569, Aurora, Ш. 

USED BOOKMOBILE: Approximately 2000 book 
capacity, exceptionally good condition, very low 
mileage, never outside the city limits. Reason for 


selling; increased circulation commanded purchase of: 


a much larger unit. Contact Rockford Public Library, 
ғ Rockford, Ш. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


NEW ANNUAL SUMMER PLACEMENT DIREC. . 


TORY. Over 15,000 actual verified positions in all 
states, many foreign countries. Summer jobs are filled 
early. Don't miss out. Regular price $3. Rush this ad 
with $2 for your copy. LIBRARIANS urgently needed 
for schools, colleges, public, technical libraries, etc. 
CRUSADE, largest magazine of educational oppor- 
tunities since 1952, No fees. Apply direct. Members’ 
qualifications, school and library vacancies listed 
"FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 issues, yearly, $5.00. NEW 
ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD 
DIRECTORIES. 1000's of current awards for librari- 
ans and educators. Stipends $200-$10,000. Regular 

. price $3. Mention this ad with $2 for Vol. IIT. Vol. П 
^ $3* Vol. I $3 (No duplications). All 3 Vols. $7. CRU- 
SADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station C, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find 
Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription permits 


a library to advertise free an unlimited number of job 
vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, Dept 1, 
Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 


east 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN; will be 
assisted by full-time clerk. Individual book budget for 
each of 8 grade school libraries run by public library. 
Staff of 16 in department. Thirty-five miles from New 
York City, on Long Island Sound. Fine swimming. 
Audubon bird and flower sanctuary. Salery scale, pen- 
sion, Social Security. Beginning salary for fifth year 
degree $4464, January 1960 increased to $4654. Write 
to Head Librarian, Greenwich Library, Greenwich, 


Conn. 

NEEDED—A Librarian for the rapicly expanding 
program in Delaware where Library Services Асї funds 
have just arrived! Challenging position holding great 
variety: cataloging, reference, generel assistance. 
Salary around $5000. Please apply to: Mrs. Virginia 
Messick, State Library Commission, Dover, Del. 

REFERENCE ASSISTANT, N.H. STATE LI 
BRARY. L.S. degree required. Duties include per- 
forming detailed reference for state departments and 
general reference for small town libraries having 
limited book collections; assisting in book selection. 
Social science background and knowledge of govern- 
ment documents useful but not required. 374% hour 
week, 8:30 A.M. to 5 р.м. Monday through Friday. 
15 working days vacation, 15 working dzys sick leave. 
State retirement, hospitalization. Salary range $4876 
to $5888. Starting salary depends on qualifications. 
Position open October 15, Apply to Mrs. Mildred P. 
McKay, State Librarian, 20 Park St., Concord. N.H. 

SUMMER HEAT GET YOU? Like swimming, 
boating, fishing in summer? Concerts. plays, com- 
munity activities, excellent schools in winter? These 
can be yours as a Branch or Children's Librarian in 
our 2-Library system serving 20,000 people. We are 
small enough to know our patrons and provide varied 
experience with understanding supervision. We are 
big enough to give wide scope to ambition, imagina- 
tion, and creativity. Good Board, good salaries (based 
on experience), usual fringe benefits. Apply: Director, 


үн Publie Library, Northport, Long Island, 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN, woman, $4888. Month va. 
cation, all benefits, Library degree. Robert С. New- 
man, Librarian, Public Library, Pittsfield, Mass. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Responsibilities include 
public relations and supervision of adult services at 
Main Library. Requirements: College and library de- 
grees and three years of suitable experience. 37-hour 
week, 4 weeks vacation, hospitalization, Social Se. 
curity, ALA Retirement Plan. Starting salary: $6000- 
$6500 depending on qualifications. Apply: Elizabeth 
Hesser, Librarian, Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes. 
Barre, Pa. 

FIELD ADVISORY LIBRARIAN. 5 year library 
school graduate, 4 years professional experience. To 
advise the 16 libraries in the System. Salary open. 
Junior Librarian. $4500. 5 year library school graduate. 
Headquarters position to assist in book selection, gen- 
eral duties. State Retirement, 4 week vacation, etc. 
System Headquarters located in college town, home of 
world famous Corning Glass Center, Finger Lakes 
resort area nearby. Southern Tier Library System, 130 
Pine Street, Corning, N.Y. Telephone Corning 6-3521. 

LIBRARIAN to take charge of new bookmobile and 
main library. Varied experience necessary. Salary 
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open. Write: Erie County Library, 800 Priestly Ave., 
Lawrence Park, Erie, Pa. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT—Librarian with index- 
ing experience to help standardize, refine, and amplify 
existing bibliography on nursing research; also to 
design its publication, distribution, and supplementa- 
tion. Two year project; annual salary $6000; Univer- 
sity privileges. Write Miss Virginia Henderson, Proj- 
ect Director, Yale University School of Nursing, New 
Haven, Conn. 

YOUNG ADULTS' LIBRARIAN in charge of new 
branch library (including adult and children's de- 
partments) challenging position planning for a new 
library operation—furniture, equipment, book orders, 
etc. Open March 1960. Alert expanding city, 40,000 
population. Low rents, 40 miles from Boston. No in- 
come, sales, or excise tax. Salary open. Write Li- 
brarian, Nashua Publie Library, Nashua, N. H. 

AN IDEAL OPENING for young professional to 
develop general experience, Assistant needed to work 
in cataloging, reference dept. Opportunity for advance- 
ment. Starting salary depending on experience. Apply: 
EHE Hicksville Public Library, Hicksville, L.L, 
N.Y. 

TOWN OF GROTON--LIBRARIAN,. $4586.40- 
$5405.40. The Town of Groton, Connecticut, offers an 
unusual opportunity for a trained Librarian in a per- 
manent position under pleasant working conditions. 
Application forms may be obtained from Town Man- 
ager, Groton, Town Hall, Poquonock Bridge, Con- 
necticut; State Personnel Department, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, or any office of the Connecticut State Em- 
ployment Service. Completed applications must be on 
file at Office of Town Manager, Groton, Poquonock 
Bridge, Connecticut on or before January 1, 1960. 


southeast 


FOUR POSITIONS, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 384% hour week, 1 month vacation, 
faculty status. 5th year library degree required and 
experience desired. Apply to Associate Director of 
Libraries, 1) Assistant Circulation Librarian to share 
in directing the work of a staff of 10 full-time and 
28 student and part-time assistants, with emphasis 
upon use of the facilities by graduate students and 
faculty. Salary $5200. 2) Reference Assistant to as- 
sume responsibility for interlibrary loans. Salary $5150. 
3) Acquisitions Assistant for searching of book and 
serial orders. Salary $4600. 4) Circulation Assistant 
to supervise reserve book section and to assist in gen- 
eral circulation duties. Salary $4600. 

T.O.M.A.C.? (Thinking of making a change?) 
Please consider rapidly developing opportunities at 
the Kanawha County Public Library in Charleston, 
West Virginia. State's capital offers big citv atmos- 
phere in pleasant West Virginia (Montani Semper 
Liberi) surroundings. Positions open. Librarian As- 
sistant (Circulation) and Librarian Assistant (Chil- 
dren’s). Minimal salary $4350-$4950. Retirement in 
addition to Social Security. Sick leave and annual va- 
cation. Interested? Contact Director. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA, Florida's “Gete-Way” 
City, invites your attention to the following vacancies 
in its Public Library System: Senior Assistant, L.S. 
Degree and four years experience. Openings in 
Children's Department and Adult Circulation Depart. 
ment. Salary range $4740-$5040 annually. Junior Li- 
brarian, Graduation from a college or university ap- 
proved by an accredited association of more than 
statewide standing, one year of training in Library 
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School of appropriate and acceptable standing. Ореп- 
ings in branch Adult or Children's work. Salary range 
$4260-$4440 annually. For your interest, Jacksonviile 
has resort weather, an excellent retirement plan (pro- 
vides retirement at 50% of annual salary) and is 
conveniently located {а few minutes drive) to its fine 
beaches. Address replies to: Mr. Harry Brinton, Di- 
rector of Libraries, Jecksonville Free Public Library, 
101 East Adams Street, Jacksonville 2, Fla. 

CHILDREN’S LIERARIAN to head children's 
services in beautiful new building. Fifth year library 
degree required and at least two years experience. 
Salary $4500-$5220 depending upon qualifications and 
experience. Apply: Mrs, Eugenia Whelan, Librarian, 
Hollywood Public Library, Hollywood, Fla. 

THREE POSITIONS open in West Virginia. De- 
gree from accredited _ibrary school required, Two Li- 
brarians needed now to organize and develop new 
regional library for Fayette, Raleigh Counties (popu- 
lation 200,000) near Charleston, with probable third 
county 1960. Development under LSA. Library Com- 
mission surveyed counties, has 20,000 processed books, 
and two bookmobiles ready for program; and is now 
assisting library board with recruitment of profes- 
sional personnel. One administrator needed. Begin- 
ning salary $6000. Tkree weeks vacation; two weeks 
sick leave; seven holidays. Three or more years ex- 
perience required. One Coordinator of ReaderseServ- 
ices needed. Begining salary $4800-$6000 depending 
on experience. Vacation, etc., same as Administrator. 
One County Librarian needed for Marshall County, 
а growing industrial area along Ohio River, near 
Wheeling. Second yeer of demonstration under LSA. 
$25,000 and architect’s sketch ready for beginning 
construction of new ccunty-city library. Beginning sal. 
ary $5000. Address application for these three posi- 
tions to: Miss Dora Ruth Parks, Executive Secretary, 
West Virginia Libracy Commission, 2004 Quarrier 
Street, Charleston, W. Va. 


midwest 


POPULAR LIBRARY HEAD. Salary $5920 (4 steps 
to $6760). New scale January 1—$6220-$7060. 5th year 
degree plus 3 years experience in public library or 
equivalent experience Selection of adult fiction and 
popular non-fiction, films and records as allied to pro- 


gram planning and adult education activities (8 Great, 


Books groups). Liberal benefits include 20 days vaca- 
tion, 9 paid holidays, 12 days sick leave cumulative to 
60 days in 5 years. Apply: Miss Alta Parks, Assistant 
Director, Gary Public Library, Gary Ind. 

THREE POSITIONS. County Library serving 15 
branches, 2 hospitals, 165 schools. Assistant Director. 
Prefer branch or reference experience. $5122-$6214, 
in five steps. School Service Department Head, to 
supervise bookmobile service and render consultant 
help to teachers $4650-$5616, in five steps. Branch 
Librarian. Combination branch and headquarters 
work. $4446-4654. Bachelor’s and L.S. degrees re- 
quired. Social Security, paid hospitalization, vacation 
and sick leave. Apply Director, Kent County Library, 
740 Fuller, N.E., Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 

FOUR PROFESSIONAL OPENINGS in large mid- 
western state university library. Assistant order Li- 
brarian: $5100; Assistant Reference Librarian (two 
positions) : $5000; Serials Cataloger: $6000. Fifth year 
degree in librarianship required. Faculty status, one 
month’s vacation, TIAA after three years’ service, 
Social Security. Life and medical insurance plans. 
Collection of half-million volumes, heavy in science, 
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. engineering and agriculture. Staff of 120 (30 pro- 
fessionals). Excellent facilities. Apply to John E. 
Moriarty, Director, Purdue University Libraries, 
Lafayette, Indiana. Please give résumé of educa- 
tion and experience, and send small passport-type 
photograph. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Opportunity to con- 
tinue and develop active program for public library 
in attractive residential Chicago suburb. L.S. degree 
and some experience desirable. Usual benefits. Salary 
W around $4800. Write Miss Rebecca M. Ditto, Li- 

brarian, La Grange, Illinois, Publie Library. 

CATALOGER: Librarian Í in the Technical Proc- 
esses Department. Fifth year degree required. Salary 
range $4920-$5940 depending upon experience. Forty- 
hour, five-day week—no Saturday nor evening hours. 


w Liberal fringe benefits. Apply: Dan A. Williams, Di- 


rector, Public Library of Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
PROFESSIONAL POSITIONS in new million-dol- 
lar, air-conditioned building ready in December. Fifth 
year L.S. degree required. Head of Business and 
» Technology (Librarian IH, $5760-$7380), Head of 
Children’s Room (Librarian П, $4980-6360) and assist- 
ants in Business-Technology and Catalog-Order De- 
partments (Librarian I, $4740-$5760) . Salary schedule 
effective January 1960, based on Public Administration 
Service position classification. Previous experience 
required for Libn. II and Libn. III, salary above mini- 
mum depending on background and experience. Social 
Security and state retirement plan, cumulative sick 
leave, 3 weeks vacation, voluntary Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield deductions, pay twice monthly. Apply Director, 
Public Library, South Bend 1, Ind. 

GENERAL LIBRARY ASSISTANTS needed by 
Ferris Institute, a state college. Duties-circulation, 
reference, and/or cataloging. Salary approximately 
$6000 for 12 months with one month's vacation. Ad- 


justments made. for experience. М.А. or fifth year. 


bachelor's degree required. Write: Mrs. Goldie T. 
Nott, Librarian, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich. 

POSITIONS OPEN, Decatur Public Library, De- 
catur, Шїпоїз; air-conditioned buildings, newly reno- 
vated branch, 3 bookmobiles, IBM-Series 50 program 
for routine operations, 5 day, 40 hr. week, 4 week 
vacation, sick leave, retirement, merit increases, mu- 
nicipal civil service; library school degrees required: 
Minimum 3 years experience: Assistant Librarian— 
$7157. Senior Cataloger—$5149. Assistant Extension 
Chief—$5022. No experience: Reference Assistant— 
$4740. Children's Assistant—$4740. Apply Mary T. 
Howe. Librarian. j 


SHAKER HEIGHTS PUBLIC LIBRARY needs 


staff for,new branch library building opening Spring 
1969. 

l. Children’s Librarian to establish collection and 
work with pre-school and elementary school children, 
Qualiàcations: Library school degree, three years’ 
experience in Children's work, and good references. 
Salarv adjusted to experience, range $4400 to $5200. 
Benefits: month's vacation, 5 day week, sick leave, 


state retirement plan, all new air-conditioned building. 


in a beautiful section of this residential suburb of 

Cleveland. 

2. Young People's Librarian, with same requirements, 
ғ same salary, same location, to work with young 

people from large nearby junior high and high 

schools (1 publie, 3 private). 

3. Reference Librarian (Grade ЇЇ, to take over super- 

vision of good working reference collection, much 

used, in main library (Annual circulation 250,000). 


Salary $5000-$5800. Benefits as above. Qualifications: 
At least 5 years experience in reference work, pro- 
fessional training, gooc health. This very busy library 
deals mainly with stud2nts of high schocl and college 
ages from entire surreunding community. Residents 
primarily of high inccme and college status. Apply 
to: Miss Virginia Robinson, Librarian, 3450 Lee 
Road, Cleveland 20, OLio. 

CHIEF CATALOGER. City of 40,000, beautiful 
area of Wisconsin. B.L.S. or M.L.S. plus experience. 
Salary open. Paid Bh e Shield Hospital-Surgical in- 
surance, 4 weeks vacation, Wisconsin Retirement and 
Social Security. Publi; Library, Gerald А. Somers, 
Director, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. Álso School Cata- 
loger position open. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN—Cudahy Public Li- 
brary, Cudahy, Wisccnsin. Minimum training—col- 
lege degree plus experience and 9 credits in Library 
Science, Present salary range for a M.S. degree is 
$4830 to $5343, plus ore-half of Blue Cress, Municipal 
Retirement, 6 paid holidays, sick leave and Social 
Security ‘benefits. Cudahy is located twenty minutes 
from Milwaukee by excellent bus service, is situated 
on Lake Michigan, surrounded by beautiful parks 
which have excellent golfing, swimming and picnic 
facilities. If you like to live in a small town, with 
Metropolitan facilities nearby, Cudahy is your answer. 
For application, contact the City Clerk's Office, 5050 
S. Lake Drive, Cudalry, Wisconsin. Clesing date for 
application—Decembe- 18, 1959. 

ROCKFORD PUBLIC LIBRARY needs a Branch 
Librarian, an Assistanc Branch Librarian, an Assistant 
Reference Librarian, and an Assistant Science and 
Business Librarian. Professional training required. 
Salary to $6000 depending upon experience. Five-day 
week, 4 week vacatior, 2 week sick leave, retirement 
plan, Social Security. Apply Mary L. Henderson, As- 
sistant Librarian, Roczford Public Library, Rockford, 


Ill. 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT HEAD now open 
in growing, modern library. Training and experience 
required. Salary ranze $4320-$5280. Vacation. Re- 
tirement, Social Security. Blue Shield. Sick leave. 
Apply: Librarian, Public Library, Appleton, Wis. 

PEORIA PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM needs two 
enthusiastic library school graduates for Assistant 
Branch Librarian (with emphasis on children's serv- 
ices) and for Assistant Reference Librarian, Salary 
$4524-$5356, depending on experience. Annual sal. 
ary increases, attractive fringe benefits. Library serves 
120,500 people with a main library, six branches, 
separate business, audio-visual and hospital services. 
Active program for »lder people. Library building 
program in planning stage. Peoria is 35 minutes by 
jet flight from Chiezgo, has council manager gov- 
ernment, active urban renewal program and many 
cultural advantages. Ápply William W. Bryan, Li- 
brarian, Peoria Publ c Library, Peoria, Ill. | 

ASSISTANT CATALOGER, with possibility of ad- 
vancement. Varied ard growing collections in three- 
library system. Catalcg department in air-conditioned 
main library; staff cf four; 3520 hours of student 
assistance. One month's vacation, 40-hour week, 
TIAA, Social Security, group insurance, liberal sick 
leave, faculty status. Beginning salary $4200-84500. 
depending upon quzlifications, Apply: Director of 
Libraries, Drake Uni-ersity, De Moines 11, Iowa. 

HEAD OF EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. Re- 
sponsible for develooing library service to county. 
Library Degree from accredited library school re- 
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quired. Prefer at least two years experience, but not 
absolutely essential. Salary $4500, one month vaca- 
tion, Social Security, Wisconsin retirement, cumula- 
tive sick leave, six holidays. Possibility of further ex- 
pansion of service to other counties. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for dynamic, energetic and personable li- 
brarian with ideas who can work with conservative 
rural people. Position open January 1. Congenial 
staff, beautiful country, excellent boating and fishing 
on Lake Winnebago and other connected waterways. 
Send resume of education and experience, age, ref- 
erences and small photograph to Leonard B. Archer, 
Director, Oshkosh Publie Library, Oshkosh, Wis. 


southwest 


2 LIBRARIANS NEEDED Jan. Ist. Head of Refer- 
ence and Head of Adult Services. Building program 
in planning stage. Top professional challenge in a li- 
brary that does not stand still. Salary begins at $4800. 
Library School degree required. Ápply: Jerome Cush- 
man, Public Library, Salina, Kan. 

NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION. 
Assistant librarian for regional library, Southwestern 
region. Library science degree required. Public Li- 
brary, extension and/or county library experience de- 
sirable. Entering salary $4380 increasing to $4620 in 
six months, maximum $6060. State retirement plus 
Social Security, group insurance voluntary, three 
weeks vacation, cumulative sick leave. Apply: Miss 
Dorothy J. Watkins, P.O. Box 4158, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


pacific northwest 


SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent po- 
sition, could lead to position of head librarian. Capi- 
tal city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies, Excellent hunt- 
ing and fishing. College and library school graduate 
required. Prefer experience. Would be directly respon- 
sible to library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, 
Secretary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

HEAD REGIONAL LIBRARY located center 
beautiful Washington State,-bordering Cascade Mts. 
and Columbia River. Brand new $600,000 central 
library. System, including bookmobile, 12 branches, 
cooperating with 5 county Services Act demonstration 
(see Sept. ALA Bull) Bookstock 93,000; 59 budget 
$84,000. Salary $6000-$7200, starting salary dependent 
on experience. Apply Boyden Brooks. North Central 
Regional Library, 310 Douglas St., Wenatchee, Wash. 

CAPITAL CITY, scenery, challenge. Newly merged 
city-counties library needs two accredited, general 
assistants. Salary $4800-$5040 depending on experi- 
ence, 4 week vacation, Alfred R. Kraig, Regional P.L., 
Olympia, Wash. 

SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY has vacancies for: 
Children’s Librarian, Music Cataloger, Assistants in 
departments of History & Government, Education, 
Psychology & Sociology, and Branches. Degree from 
ALA accredited library school required. Beautiful 
new Central building. Salary up to $5400 depending 
upon qualifications. 22 working days vacation. 12 days 
annual sick leave cumulative to 90 days. Social Se- 
curity and excellent Retirement Plan. Paid medical 
insurance. Apply to: Mrs. Helen Wright, Personnel 
Assistant, Seattle Public Library, Seattle 1, Wash. 


far west 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. Publie Library 


system one and one-half hours from San Francisco.. 


City-county system of 8 branches and 2 bookmobiles. 
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Salary $514.00-$625.0) with advancement to 2nd step · 
in 6 months. Requires ALA accredited library school . 
degree with 5 years’ professional library experience. 
Apply: Director of Library Services, Public Library 
of Stockton and San Joaquin County, Market and 
Hunter Streets, Stock:on 2, Calif. 

‘CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in beautiful Menlo 
Park adjacent to Stanford University to have full 
charge of children's zoom. 35 min. to San Francisco. 
Salary $4704-$5736. Library degree required. Merit 
system, fringe benefits, plus state retirement. Oral in 
terview only. Write: Philip Morales. City Librarian, 
Menlo Park ‘Public Library, Menlo Park, Calif. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN, Monterey Park Public, 15 
minutes from downtown Los Angeles. 36,000 popula- 
tion, Beautiful residential community. New building 
in the planning stages. Position open October 16. 4 
Salary $592-$710 in 6 steps. Apply: Mr. В. M. Elliott, 
President Lib. Bd., 539 So. Lincoln, Monterey Park, 


Calif. 

SAN MARINO PUBLIC LIBRARY is accepting 
application for Librarian I in Adult Department. Grad- + 
uation from ALA accredited school. Residential com- 
munity of 14,000. 53,000 volumes; circulation 300,000. 
Modern air-conditioned building; 11 miles Los 
Angeles. Attractive henefits. Salary $4704-$5832. Di. 
rect inquiries: Miss June E. Bayless, San Marino *- 
Public Library, San Marino, Calif. 

WANTED: Head of Children’s Division for San 
Bernardino County L:brary, serving largest county in 
United States, 20,000 square miles of beautiful moun- 
tains, desert, and valey. Fast-growing communities. 
Fifty branch libraries and stations, plus bookmobile. 
$36,000 juvenile book budget. Requirements: Degree 
from accredited library school and four years of ex- 
perience, including 2 years of work with children. 
Salary: $483-8587. Social Security plus County re- 
tirement, А job with never a dull moment. 

SUPERVISING CEILDREN'S LIBRARIAN. $507- 
$616. To plan and administer a children's program 
with the rapidly expanding City of San Diego Library 
System. To supervise and coordinate work of the cen- 
tral children's room and branch libraries. Require- 
ments: To age 52. Graduation from library school 
accredited by the ALA and four years professional 
library experience, including three years in chil- 
dren’s work and one year as a supervisor of ргоѓеѕ- є, 
sional librarians. Applications must be received be- — 
fore December 28, 1959. Apply: А. А. Bigge, Room 
453. Civic Center, San Diego 1, Calif. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for suburban com- 
munity of 25,000, close to San Francisco. Require li- 
brary degree. Salary $376.$458. 5-day, 40-hour week; 
10 days vacation; sick leave; State retirement and 
Social Security; 4-step salary scale, 2nd step in 6 
months. New Library. Position open January 1960. 
Write to: Personnel Clerk, City Hall, San Bruno, 
California. Applications close December 15, 1959. 


canada 


MOOSE JAW PUBLIC LIBRARY requires a Chief 
Librarian and a Cataloguer. Degree from an accredited 
library school and experience required. Salary: Chief 
Librarian, $5000; Cataloguer, $4000 and up depending, 
on experience. Five-day, thirty-six and a half hour’ 
week, city pension plan, three week holiday after 
one year. Apply to: Mr. Justice R. L. Brownridge, 
Chairman of the Board, 1129 Grafton St., Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 









MATCHES COLLEGE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION or Li- 


brary Science Teaching sought by man, 54, MSLS, 

Ph.D. in languages, in sixth year college library ad- 

ministration, many years a language professor. Avail- 
in able January 1960. B-34-W. 


, . MATURE MAN, B.S.B.A., M.A.L.S. 1959, plus all 
Standard’s round cones a jim experience in human- 
" 8 ities, modern and classic languages, sciences, law, 
Library F urniture political science, wants to start in any position. B-35-W. 
алан IS Man, Ph.D. 

; ; ith om. Langs.); M.A. (GLS, Chicago) June 1960. 

Eom E prd eene E: 4 the 35, married. 3 yrs. Hd. Libn., lib. arts coll. Also 4 
specialized сга p yrs. exp. cat, ref, rare bks. Ideas and initiative; 


finest materials to make building programing exp.; circ. anc collection 
Standard’s line of library furniture builder. Broad teaching, publishing, adm. exp. Avail- 
the complete answer to your able July 1960. At Midwinter for interviews. B-36-W. 


library operation and decor. 










one eo, 0 M 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed: line. ALA members 604. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 


DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- TECHNICAL LIBRARIANS 


ture designers. 


Present expansion and modernization pro- 


BUILT... of rugged, long- gram of Research facilities includes increased 
service hard woods, imple- library services to professional staff of metal- 
mented by the finest tradition- lurgists chemists and engineers 

ally proved cabinetry tech- | ae : É 

niques — and hand finished to Excellent opportunity for: 


gleaming perfection. 





LIBRARIAN —- to administer 
library of about 6,000 vol- 
umes. Plan and direct in- 
formation retrieval рго- 
gram for research staff. 
Applicants must have li- 
brary experience, interest 

The famous, nationally recognized and ac- A do cent also de- 

~, cepted Donnell line of holiday furniture пае: 

| а ро by Standard REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. 

: CATALOGER —- to revise 

present card catalog and 


then devote most of time to 
reference work. 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED ... 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 


~ for a full year. 






+ 


Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and į 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of B 
course, ‚ d 


Positions require Library Science degree. 
Training or experience in science-technology 
desirable but not essential, Salaries com- 
mensurate with training and experience. 


222 | Send complete resume including salary re- 
T TEE == quirements to: a 7 
STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. ' 
r < ' — LIBRARY DIVISION C. D. Murray 


- = ! General Office Employment 
= ко ere aR? ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


Visit us at The AEA Convention in Middletown, Ohio 
Atlantic City 
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PART I: ALA ORGANIZATION AND INFORMATION, 1959-60 
An Index to the December 1959 ALA Bulletin 


All official ALA units and other organizations listed in the December 
: 1959 issue are included in Part I. Information about АГА units 
which was published January-November 1959 is included in Part П. 


AASL—American Association of School Librarians 
ASL--American Association of State Libraries 
ACRL—Association of College and Research Libraries 
AHIL-—Association of Hospital and Institution Libraries 


ASD-—Adult Services Division 
CSD—~Children’s Services Division 


A 


Accreditation Com,,; 895 

Accredited L. Schs., 939 

Acquisitions Sect., RTSD, 928 

Acquisitions (Sect.) Policy and Research 
Com., RTSD, 928 

Action Devel. Com., Amer. Assn. of L. 
Trustees, 913 

Activities Com., YASD, 930.31 

Activities Special Com., CSD, 917 

Adult Education Literature Com., ASD, 
915 

Adult Services Division, 915-16 

Advisory Com. fer Library Service to 
Children in P.Ls., LAD, 919 

Advisory Com. for Library Technology 
Project, LAD, 919 

Advisory Com. on Coop. with Educ, and 
Professional Organizations, ACRL, 909 

Advisory Com. on Cooperative Study 
of Secondary Sch. Standards, AASL, 
906 ' 

Advisory Com. on USOE Statistics, Li- 
brary Organization and Management 
Sect., LAD, 920 

Advisory Com. to Administer the Ran- 
goon Project, ACRL, 909 

Advisory Сот. to Апкага Inst. of 
Lnship., 895 

Advisory Com. to Boy Scouts of America, 
Subcom. on, CSD, 917 

Advisory Com. to U.S. Com. for the 
United Nations, 901 

Advisory Com. to Westinghouse Broad- 
casting Co., CSD, 918 

Advisory Group for N.C. Library Re- 
cruitment Project, LAD, 919 

Affiliated Nail. L. Assns, 936-38 

Alternates to Chapter Councilors Com., 
830 

American Assn. of Colls.—ACRL ЈЕ. 
Com., 902 

American Assn. of Law Ls., 936 

American Association of Library Trustees 
Sect., PLA, 913-14; Com. to Explore 
Div. Status for, PLA, 912. 

American Association of School Li- 
brarians, 905-07 

AASL-ACRL-DAVI 
Visual Com., 896 

American Association of State Libraries, 
907-08 

American Bk, Publishers Council’s Com. 
on Reading Devel.—ALA, Jt. Com., 901 

American Federation of Labor-Com. of 
Industrial Organization—American Li- 
brary Assn. (ASD) Jt. Com., 902 

American Library Association, 887 

ALA Publishing Com., 900 

American L. History, R.T., 932 


Subcom., Audio- 
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LAD-—Library Administration Division 
LED--Library Education Division 
PLA-—Publie Library Association 
RSD—Reference Services Division 


RTSD—Resources and Technical Services Division 
YASD—Young Adult Services Division 


American Merchant Marine L. Assn., 936 


American Textbk. Publishers Inst., ALA ` 


Com. to, 895 : 

American Theological L. Assn., 936-37 

Ankara Inst. of Lnship., Advisory Com., 
895 

Appointments Com., ALA, 895 

Architecture Com, for P.Ls., Bldgs. and 
Equipment Sect., LAD, 919 

Archives Com.: AASL, 905; AHIL, 911 

Armed Forces Librarians’ Sect., PLA, 914 

Art Scbeom., Subject Specialists Sect., 
ACRL, 911 

Asia Project Com., YASD, 931 

Association of Amer. L. Schs., 937 

Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, 908-11 

Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries, 911 

Association of Research Ls., 937 

Audio-Visual Com., 895-96 

AURIANNE AWARD COMS, CSD, 917.18 

Awards and Scholarships Com., AASL, 
905 

Awards Com., ALA, 896; LED, 921 

AWARDS, CITATIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS: 
Aurienne Award, CSD, 917-18; Citation 
of Trustees Jury, PLA, 912; Clarence 
Day Award Jury, 896; Dewey Award 
Jury, 896; Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Award, PLA, 912; E. P. Dutton—John 
Macrae Award Jury, 896;  Grolier- 
Americana Scholarship Award, AASL, 
906; Grolier Society, Inc., Award 
Jury, 896; Laura Ingalls Wilder Award, 
CSD, 918; Library Literature Award 
Jury, 896; Lippincott, Joseph W., 
Award Jury, 896; Margaret Mann 
Citation, RTSD, 918; Melcher Scholar- 
ship Award, CSD, 918; Melcher 
Scholarship Fund, CSD, 918; Mudge 
Award, RSD, 925; Newbery-Caldecatt, 
CSD, 917; Oberly Memorial Award, 
RSD, 925 


B 


Bibliography Com., RSD, 925 

Bibljotherapy Com., AHIL, 911 

“Book Bait" for Children Com., CSD, 
918 ; + 

“Book Bait" Project Eval. Special Com., 
YASD, 931 

Book Cat. Interdivisional Com., RSD and 
Cataloging and Class. Sect., RTSD, 926, 
928.29 

Book Eval. Com., CSD, 917 

Book Introduction Subcom. 
Audia-Visual Com., 895 

Book List Com. for White House Conf. 
on Children and Youth 1960, CSD, 918; 
YASD, 931 


(YASD), 


Зоок SELECTION coms.: Notable Bks, 
Council, ASD, 916; Foreign Bk. 
Selection, PLA, 912; YASD, 931 

Bookbinding Com., RTSD, 927 

Sooklist and Subscription Books Bulletine 
Film Review Subcom., Audio-Visual 
Com., 895 

Bookmobile Cost of Operation Com., 
Financial Admin. Sect., LAD, 920 

Books Worth Their Keep Com., CSD, 
918 Р ^. 

Boy Scouts of America, Subcom. on 
Advisory Com. to, CSD, 917 

Budget Com., ACRL, 909 

Budgeting and Accounting Com., Finan- 
cial Admin, Sect., LAD, 920 

Buildings and Equipment Sect., LAD, 
919-20 

Buildings Com. for Coll. and Univ. Ls., 
Bldgs. and Equipment Sect, LAD, 
919.20 E 

Buildings Com. for Hospital and Institu- 
tion Ls., Bldgs, and Equipment Sect., 
LAD, 920 

BYLAWS COMS.: 

Divisions: ASD, 915; AASL, 905; 
AHIL, 912; CSD, 917; RTSD, 927; 
YASD, 931 

Sections: Acquisitions, RTSD, 928; 
American Assn. of L. Trustees, PLA, 
913; Cataloging and Class., RTSD, 
929; Copying Methods, RTSD, 929; 
Serials, RTSD, 930 

See also Constitution and Bylaws Coms. 

Bylaws Revision Com., ASL, 908 


- 


C 

Canadian L. Assn., 937.38 А 

Canadian L, Assn. and ALA, Jt. Com., 
901-02 ; 

Catalog Code Revision Com., Cataloging 
and Class Sect., RTSD, 929 

Cataloging and Classification Sect., 
RTSD, 928.29 

Cataloging Policy and Research Com., 
Cataloging and Class. Sect., RTSD, 
929 

Chapters Com., RSD, 925 

Children’s Bk. Council, ALA Jt. Com. 
with, 902 

Children’s L. Assn., see Children’s Serv- 
ices Division 

Children’s Services Division, 916-18 3 

Children's Services Subcom., Internat). 
Relations Com., 897 

Circulation Services, ad hoc Сот. оп, 
896 | ; 

Citation of Trustees Jury, PLA, 912 

Clarence Day Award Jury, 896 
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Ciissification Com., Cataloging and 
š Class Sect., RTSD, 929 
Clearing Com. on Services and Lists for 
Children, CSD, 918 
Code of Ethics Com., Personnel Admin. 
Sect,, LAD, 921 
College and Research Libraries, 909 
College Ls. Sect., ACRL, 910 
CONFERENCE PCM. COMS.: 
ALA, 896-97; 929 
Divisions: ASD, 915; AASL, 906; 
ACRL, 909; AHIL, 911; LAD, 919; 
és "RSD, 925; RTSD, 927 
' Sections, RTSD: Acquisitions, 928; 
Cataloging and Class., 929; Copying 
Msthods, 930; Serials, 930 
# See also Montreal Conf. Cams. 
Constitution and Bylaws (text), 940-49 
CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS COMS.: ALA, 
~ 897; ACRL, 909; RSD, 925; see also 
. Bylaws Coms. 1 
Constitution and Bylaws Revision Com., 
LED, 924 
Coopezation with Educ. and Professional 
Organizations, Advisory Com., ACRL, 
909 
Cooperation with Latin Amer. Catalogers 
and Classifiers Com., Cataloging and 
Class. Sect., RTSD, 929 
Cooperative Study of Secondary Sch. 
Standards, Advisory Com., AASL, 906 
"P Coordinating Com. on Materials, ASD, 
015 * 
Coordinating Com. for Nat'l. Assembly, 
Amer. Assn. of L. Trustees, 913 
Copying Methods Sect., RTSD, 929-30 
Copyright Law Revision Com., Govern- 
mental Relations Sect., LAD, 920 
Cost of L. Materials Index Com., Ac- 
quisitions Sect., RTSD, 928 

“Costs of P.L. Service in 1956," Com. 
to Revise, PLA, 913 

CouNcIL: list of mems., 891-94; Mbrship. 
Com., 894; Nominating Com., 891; Poli- 
cies Com., 894 

Cuban L. Assn., 938 


D 


Descriptive Cataloging Com., Cataloging 
and Class. Sect., RTSD, 929 
Dewey Award Jury, Com. on Awards, 896 
Direczory of Subject Specialists, Special 
Cori, YASD, 931 
Division Jt. Coms., 902.03 
„~ Divisions, ALA, 905-31 
4 Dorothy Canfield Fisher Award Com., 
PLA, 912 
Duplicates Exchange Union Com., ACRL, 
908 
Dutton-Macrae Award Jury, Com, on 
Awards, 896 


. E 

EnrtoriaL coms.: ALA, 897; Serials Sect., 
RTSD, 930 

Education for Hospital and Institutional 
Ls. Com., LED, 921, 924 

Educational and Professional Organiza- 
tions, Advisory Com, on Coop. with, 
ACRL, 909 

ELECTION COMS. 
ALA, 897 
Divisions: ASD, 915; AASL, 906; ASL, 

908; LAD, 919; PLA, 912; RTSD, 
927 
See alsa Nominations Coms. 
M Efementary Sch. Ls. Com., AASL, 906 
£' Endowment Funds, Trustees, 889 

Equipment Com., Bldgs and Equipment 
Sect., LAD, 920 

Ethics, Code of, Com., Personnel Admin. 
Sect., LAD, 921 


Executive Board, 1958-59 mems., 889 
Exhibit, 932 

Exhibits Com., AASL, 906 

Exhibits R.T., 932 


F 


Facts and Faces-the ALA Council, 1958, 
1959, 925 

Fair Trade Practices Com., Acquisitions 
Sect., RTSD, 928 

Far Eastern Materials Com., Cataloging 
and Class. Sect., RTSD, 929 

Federal Relations Com,, Governmental 
Relations Sect., LAD, 920 

Films for P.Ls., Subcom. to Revise, 
Audio-Visual Com., 895 

Finance Subcom. ALA  Hdqrs. Bldg. 
Com., 897 

Financial Admin. Sect., LAD, 920 

Financial Support for Public Libraries, 
Com. to Study Bases of, PLA, 912 

Fisher, Dorothy Canfield, Award Com., 
PLA, 912 

Foreign Bk. Selection Com., PLA, 912 

Foreign Desiderata Pubs. Special Com., 
Acquisitions Sect., RTSD, 928 

Friends of Ls., Public Relations Sect., 
LAD, 921 


G 


Governmental Relations Sect, LAD, 920 

Grants Com., ACRL, 909 

Grolier-Americana Scholarship 
Com., AASL, 906 

Grolier Seciety, Inc., Award Jury, Com. 
on Awards, 896 

Guide to Ref. Bks. Subcom., Editorial 
Com., 897 


Award 


H 


Handbook for Adult Educ. Sects. Com., 
ASD, 915-16 

Headquarters Bldg. Com., 897 

Headquarters Organization Chart, 886 

Headquarters Staff, ALA, 889-90 

Headquarters Visiting Com., Exec. Bd., 
889 

Hospital and Institution Bk. Guide Ad- 
visory Com., AHIL, 911 

Hospital and Institution Book Guide, 911 

Hospital L. Bibliog. Subcom., Bibliog. 
Com., RSD, 925 


Improvement and Ext. of Sch. L. Serv- 
ices Com., AASL, 906 

Information Com., Acquisitions Sect., 
RTSD, 928 

In-Service Training Com., 
Admin. Sect., LAD, 921 

Instructicnal Materials Com., AASL, 906 

Institutes and Workshops Com., LED, 924 

Insurance for Ls. Com., Financial and 
Admin. Sect., LAD, 920 

Intellectual Freedom Com., 897 

Interlibrary Coop. Com., RTSD, 927 

Interlibrery Loan Com., RSD, 925 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS coms.: ALA, 
897; AASL, 906 

International Relations R.T., 932 

Internships in Adult Services Сот., 
ASD, 916 ` 

Investments Subcom., Exec. Bd., 889 


J 


Joint AASL-ACRL-DAVI Subcom., Audio- 
Visual Com., 832 
Jor coms.: ALA, 901-02; Div., 902-03 
! 


Personnel 


Junior College Libraries Sect., ACRL, 
£10 

Jurior Mems. R. T.: 932.33 

Jury on Citation of Trustees Com., PLA, 
C12 

L 

Laser Groups, Jt. Com. эп L, Service to, 
£02 

Laara Ingalls Wilder Award Com., CSD, 
£18 

Lavy and Political Science Sub-Sect., 
Subject Specialists Sect., ACRL, 911 

Lav L. and the General L. of a Univ., 
"om. to Explore Relationships, ACRL, 
£09 ` 

leeds, 932 

Leaflets Com., Publie Relations Sect.,- 
~AD, 921 

Library Administration Division, 918-21 

Library Costs Com., Financial and Admin. 
Sect., LAD, 920 

Liorary Devel. Com., PLA, 912 

Liorary Education Division, 221, 924 

Li»rary Journal List Com., RSD, 925 

Library Legis. Com., Governmental Rela- 
ons Sect., LAD, 920 

Lisrary Literature Award Jury, Com. on 
Awards, 896 

Li»rary Organization and Management 
Sect., LAD, 920 

Library Periodicals R.T., 933 

Liorary Practices on Staff Attendance at 
Meetings Com., Personnel Admin. Sect., 
LAD, 921 

L&rary Resources and Technical Services, 
327 

Library Serviees to an Aging Population 
Dom., ASD, 916 

Library Service to Children іп P.Ls., 
Advisory Com., LAD, 919 

Library Service to Labor, 902 

Library Service to the Blind R,T., 933 

LsnAnY SERVICES ACT coms.: PLA Co- 
ordinating Com., 913; Revision Com., 
ASL, 908 

L brary Technology Project, Advisory 
Com., LAD, 919 

L ppincott Award Jury, Com. on Awards, 
896 

Local Arrangements Сот. for Montreal 
Conf., American Assn, of L, Trustees, 
913 


M 


Magazine Articles, Subcom. on Selected 
Lists, Mag. Eval. Com., YASD, 931 

№ AGAZINE EVAL. coms.: CSD, 918; YASD, 
931 

Nanual on Rare Bks, Com., Rare Bks. 
Sect,, ACRL, 845 

Margaret Mann Citatior Com., Cataloging 
and Class. Sect., RTSD, 928 

Melcher Scholarship Com., CSD, 918 

Melcher Scholarship Fund Com., CSD, 
918 

À EMBERSHIP COMS.: ALA, 893-99; Council, 
894; Amer. Assn. of L. Trustecs, PLA, 
913; Armed Forces Las. Sect., PLA, 
914 

Membership Promotion Project Advisory 
Com., 899 

Memorial Contributiors, Special Com., 
899 

Metropolitan Area L. Service Com., PLA, 
913 

Military-Community L, Study бош, 
Armed Forces Lns. Sect, PLA, 914 

Montreal CONF. coms.: CSD, 918; Рат. 
Com.: Personnel Admin. Sect., LAD, 


963 


921; YASD, 931; see also Conf, Pgm. 
Com. 

Motion Picture Preview Subcom., Audio- 
Visual Com., 895-96 

Mudge Aware Com., RSD, 925 

Music L. Assn., 938 d 


N 


NEA Affiliation Com., AASL, 906 

NEA Assn. for Supervision and биг. 
riculum Devel., NEA Dept. of Audio- 
Visual Instruction—-CSD and YASD Jt. 
Com. on Aids in Selection, 903 

National Assembly Coordinating Com., 
American Assn, of L. Trustees, 913-14 

National Cong. of Parents and Tchrs, and 
CSD Jt. Com, 903 

National Educ. Assn. and ALA, Jt. Com., 
902 

National L. Assens., 938; see also Affli- 
ated Natl. L. Aasna, 

NATIONAL І. wK. coms.: ALA, 899-900; 
Amer. Assn. of L. ‘Trustees, PLA, 
914; AASL, 906; ACRL, 909; Special 
Com., YASD, 931 

Near Eastern Materials Com., Cataloging 
and Class Sect., RTSD, 929 

New Copying Methods Com., 
Methods Sezt., RTSD, 930 

New Ref. Tools Com., RSD, 925 

Newbery-Caldecott Com., CSD, 917 

Newsletter, 921 

NOMINATING C2MS.: 

ALA: 900; Rpt., 879-80 

Council: 900 

Divisions: ASD, 916; AASL, 906; ASL, 
908; ACRL, 909; AHIL, 911-12; CSD, 
917; LAD, 919; LED, 924; PLA, 
913; RSD, 925; RTSD, 927; YASD, 
931 

Sections: Acquisitions, RTSD, 928; 
Amer. Assn. of L. Trustees, PLA, 
914; Armed Forces Lus., PLA, 914; 
Bldgs. and Equipment, LAD, 920; 
Cataloging and Class., RTSD, 929; 
Copying Methods, RTSD, 930; Fi- 
nancial Admin., LAD, 920; Govern- 
mental Relations, LAD, 920; L. Or- 
ganization and Management, LAD, 
920; Personnel Admin., LAD, 921; 
Public Relations, LAD, 921; Serials, 
RTSD, 930 

See also Election Com. 

North Carolina L. Recruitment Project, 
Advisory Group, LAD, 919 

Notable Bks. Council, ASD, 916 


О 


Oberly Memorial Award Com., RSD, 925 
Officers, ALA, 1959-60, 889 
Operation L., Coordinating Com., PLA, 
913 
ORGANIZATION COMS,: 
ALA, 900 
Divisions: ACRL, 910; CSD, 917; LAD, 
919; PLA, 912; RTSD, 927 
Organization and Activities Com., RSD, 
925 


Copying 


Р 


Personnel Admin. Sect, LAD, 920-21 

Personnel Resources in Adult Educ. 
Com., ASD, 916 

Prannine coms.: ASL, 908; LED, 924 

Planning Sch. L. Quarters Com., Bldgs. 
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and Equipment Sect., LAD, 920 
Policies Com., Council, 894 
Professional Relations Com., AASL, 906 
Professional Status and Growth Com. 

AASL, 906 А 
Program and Budget. Com.; ASD, 916 
Program Com. for Montreal Conf., Armed 

Forces Lns, Sect, PLA., 914 
Program Coordination Com., PLA, 913 
PRocRAM EvAL. AND Bupcer Coms.: ALA, 

900; AASL, 907; LAD, 919 
Program Policy Com., ASD, 916 
Public Docs, Com., Acquisitions Sect., 

RTSD, 928 
Public Library Association, 912-14 
Publie L. Ref. Survey Com., RSD, 925-26 
Public Library Reporter, 912 
Public Relations Sect., LAD, 921 
Pusrrcarions coms.: AASL, 907; ACRL, 

910; LED, 924; PLA, 913; RSD, 926; 

RTSD, 927; see also names of pub- 

lications 
Publications Planning Com., CSD, 917 
Publishers Liaison Com., ASD, 916 
Publishers’ Relations Special 

YASD, 931 
Publishing, ALA Com. on, 900 
Purchasing Com., Financial and Admin. 

Sect., LAD, 920 


Com., 


R 


Rangoor Project, Advisory Com., ACRL, 
909 

Rare Bks. Sect., ACRL, 911 

Recruiting Com., LAD, 919 

Reference Services Division, 924-26 

Regional Processing Com., RTSD, 927 

Relations with State and Local L. Assns. 
Com., ASD, 916 

Relationship between Law L. and Gen- 
eral L. of a Univ. Com., ACRL, 909 

Representatives to Other Organizations, 
934-35 

Reprinting Com., 
RTSD, 928 

Research Com., LED, 924 

Resolutions Com., 900 

Resources and Technical Services Divi- 
sion, 926-30 А 

Resources Сот., RTSD, 927 

Revision of 1945 Standards Com., AASL, 
907 ` 

Round Tables, 932.33 


S 


School Libraries, 905 

School L. and P.L. Relations, Jt. Com. 
on, PLA, 913 

School L. Editorial Com., AASL, 907 

School L. Technical Services Com., 
RTSD, 927-28 


Acquisitions Sect., 


Science, Technology and Business Ref. 


Services Com., RSD, 926 
Sears Found. Project Com., ASD, 916 
Secondary Sch. Ls, Com., AASL, 907 
Sections Com., RSD, 926 
Selection of Foreign Children’s 
Com., CSD, 918 
Serials Policy and Research Com., Serials 
Sect., RTSD, 930 
Serials Sect.,, КТР, 930 
Special Projects Com., ASD, 916 
Staff Organizations R.T., 933 
STANDARPS coms.: AASL, 007; ACRL, 
910; PLA, 913; for Work with Young 


Bks. 


Adults, PLA, 913; in Adult Services, 
ASD, 916 . 

State Assembly Planning Com,, AASL, 
907 

State L. Personnel Practices Com., Per- 
sonnel Admin. Sect., LAD, 921 

State L. Statistics Com., L. Organization 
and Management Sect., LAD, 920 

State Reps., ACRL, 910 

Statistics Com. for Coll and Univ. Ls., 
L. Organization and Management Sect., 
LAD, 920 


Statistics Com. for P.L.s., L. Organiza 


tion and Management Sect., LAD, 920 
Statistics Com, for State Ls., L, Organi- 
zation and Management Sect., LAD, 920 
Statistics Coordinating Com., L. Organi- 
zation and Management Sect., LAD, 920 
Stern Family Fund ad hoe Com., AASL, 
907 
Storytelling Com., CSD, 918 ` 
Student Assts. Com., AASL, 907 
Subject Headings Com., Cataloging and 
Class. Sect., RTSD, 929 
Subject Lists of Children's Bks, Com., 


CSD, 918 в 


Subject Specialists, Com. on Directory of, 
YASD, 931 

Subject Specialists Sect., ACRL, 911 

Subscription Bks. Com., ALA, 901 

Survey and Standards Com., ASL, 908 


5 : 
T 

Teacher Educ, L. Sect, ACRL, 911 

Teachers Sect, LED, 924 

Technical Services Administrators, Dis- 
cussion Groups, Serials Sect., RTSD, 
930 

Theatre L. Assn., 938 

Top of the News, CSD, 917; Special 
Com., YASD, 930 

Treasurer's Rpt., 951-55 

Trustees of Endowment Funds, 889 

TV Subcom., Audio-Visual Com., 896 


U 


U.S. Field Seminar on І. Ref. Services 
for Japanese Lus., RSD Com., 926 

USOE Statistics, Advisory Com., L, Ог. 
ganization and Management Sect., LAD, 
920 


Undergraduate Pgms, in L. Science Sub. ` 


com,, Accreditation Com., 895 - 

Unesco, Panel on, Internatl, Relations 
Com., 898 

United Nations, ALA Advisory Com. to 
U.S, Com., 901 

University Ls. Sect,, ACRL, 911 


W v 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Advisory 
Com., CSD, 918 
White House Conf. on Children and 
Youth 1960, Bk. List Com., CSD, 
918; YASD, 931 
Wilder, Laura Ingalls, 
CSD, 918 
Wilson Indexes Com., RSD, 926 
Workshop Cam. for Montreal Conf., 
Amer. Assn. of L. Trustees, 914 


Award Com., 


Y 


Young Adult Services Division, 930-31 
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Abraham Lincoln, Books About, for 
Children, 308 ` 
Accreditation Com., ALA: 606; standards 
for undergraduate training adopted at 
Midwinter, 234 | 
Acquisitions Sect., ЕТЮ, 603 
Adcock, Elizabeth, А County Library 
| Sellis” Technical Processing to School 
£ Libraries, 128 
| Adkins, Bertha S., photo, 597 
{ 


LI 
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Administration of Children’s Library 
Services, Peterson, 293-96 
Adult Education Literature, Com. on, 
ASD, 795 , 
Aputr Enucation; Council in a Small 
Community, Axford, 424-25; fellowships 
' offered” Bulletin Bd., 349; In-service 
training, Itr., Goldhor, 454; literature 
reviewed, Bulletin Bd., 812; Services 
in Public Libraries—1959, Gregory, 
2 787-91 
a Adult Education Council in a Small 
Community, Axford, 424-25 
Adult Education Services in Publie Li- 
braries—1959, Gregory, 787-91 
) Adult Services Division: Institute on 
<. Library Ѕегуісе to Aging Population, 
> 8643, Midwinter Highlights, 239; Not- 
"X üble Books project, 711-12; Officers, 
111; Washington Conference, 712; 
` Washington Highlights, 597; White 
House Conf. on Aging, 1961, 864; 
White House Conf. on Children and 
Youth, 712, 864 
і Adult Services Division, Com. on Li. 
i " 
| brary Service to an Aging Population, 
795 
Adult Services Division, Joint Com. on 
Library Service to Labor Groups, 864; 
proposal, 712 . 
Adult Services Division, Special Projects 
` Com., 712 
j Advisory Work with Parents, MacDonald, 
| 299.300 
| Ase, ASD Institute on library service 
to aging population, 864; library serv- 
ices to, 795; problems studied by 
\ Senate subcommittee, Bulletin Bd., 
\ 652; programs for the, 788-89; Spec. 
| \ staf оп, Leadership Training Institute, 
864; Trends in Library Services to, 
Phinney, 534-35; White House Conf. 
" on, 864 
n Ahlers, Eleanor E., School and Public 
i Library . HBelationships--A Selected 
i Bibliography, 134 
ALA Couture, Hilker, 419.20 
. Alaska, "personal and institutional mem- 
bers of ALA in, Memo to Mems., 662 
! Alaskan Libraries, Laiblin, Itr., 11 
American Association for the Advance- 
, ment of Science, plans elem, science 
‚ brary, Bulletin Bd., 734 
5 American Association of Library Trus- 
i4 tees, Sect., PLA, 608, 717, 718, 802; 
| Mbrship. campaign, 73; new officers, 
œ 64 
American Association of School Li- 
brarians: membership, 812; Mid. 
winter Highlights, 239-40; Washington 
^ Highlights, 597-98 
American Association of State Libraries, 
. 861-63; luncheon for Congressmen, ed., 
\ 659; Midwinter Highlights, 240; new 
' officers, 641; planning com. proposals, 
641; Washington Highlights, 598 


"^. 


Fo 
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American Bookmobile in Moscow, Remley, 
766-67 
American Film Festival, А-У Circuit, 71 
American L. History R.T., 606 
America’s New Hearing Aid, Pomex, 782- 
83 
Ankara Institute of Librarianship Ad- 
visory Com., Midwinter Highlights, 238 
Announcing the 1959 ALA Awards,‘ Cita- 
tions, Scholarships, Parker, 51-54 
Area Distribution Libraries for Elemen- 
tary Schools, Reid and Ziebold, 225-27; 
ltr., Bomar, 453 
Are We Underrating our Libraries, panel 
discussion, Bulletin Bd., 573 
Armed Forces Librarians’ Sect., PLA: 
Bylaws adopted, 74 
Arnow, Harriette, Heading Without a 
Purpose, 837 
Asia Project Com., YASD, handbook, 605 
Asia Project, YASD, receives grant from 
Asia Foundation, Memo to Mems., 367 
Assembly of State Librarians, first meet- 
ing, 43, 707; ed., 17; planned for 
1960, 862 
Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, membership, 812; Midwinter 
Highlights, 240; Washington  High- 
lights, 598-99 
Association of College and Research Li- 
braries, Committee on Standards, com. 
pleted project, 679.82 
Association of Hospital and Institution 
Libraries: Midwinter Highlights, 241; 
$tatement of activities 1959-60, 797-90; 
Washington Highlighte, 599 
Audio-Visual Com., ALA, 606; Reading 
Aids for the Handicapped, list, 799 
Audio-Visnals: A Thousand Words About 
the Slide, Ellis, 529.32 
Aurianne Award: descr., 52 
Automation and Interlibrary Cooperation 
in England, 708 
A-V Circuit discontinued, 71 
AWARDS AND CITATIONS: Aurianne Award, 
descr., 52 
Beta Phi Mu Award, descr. 52; win- 
ner anncd., 700 
Caldecott Medal, descr., 51; winner 
auncd., 309-10; 700 
Dana, John Cotton, Publicity Awards 
deser., 53; winner anncd., 700-01 
Dewey Medal, descr, 51; winner 
anned., 698 
Dutton, E. P., John Macrae Award, 
deser., 53; winner anned., 702 
Exhibits R.T. Award, deser., 52 
Grolier Society Award, descr., 52; win- 
ner anncd., 699-700 
Lippincott, Joseph W., Award, descr., 
51; winner anned., 697-98 
Mann, Margaret, Citation, descr., 53; 
winner anncd., 698.99 
Mudge, Isadore Gilbert, Citation, descr., 
53; winner anned., 698 
Newbery Medal, descr, 51; winner 
anned., 309.10, 700 
Oberly Memorial Award, descr, 52; 
winners anncd., 699 
Trustee Citations, deser., 53; winners 
anncd., 698, 704-05 
Wilder, Laura Ingalls, Award, descr., 
52 
Awards and Citations Com.  anncd. 
Clarence Day Award, 594; Library 
Literature Award, 594 
Awards, Citations, and Scholarships, 
announced, Parker, 51-54; winners, 
Parker, 697-702 


Axford, Roger W., An Adult Education 
Council in a Small Cemmunity, 424- 
25 

B 

Barton, Mary Neill, rec. citation, 698, 
700 (photo) 

Beatty, Сога M., Tentative Program, 
Washington Conf., 397-409 

Bergan, Francis, citation winner (photo), 
Gosnell, 704 

Beta Phi Mu Award: deser., 52; anncd., 
100 

Bevis, Dorothy, Rare Bocks in the Col. 
lege Library, 149-52 

Bratiocraruizs: School and Public Li- 
brary Relationships, Ablers, 134 

Biographer's Holiday, Bewen, 843-49 

Birnbaum, Henry, Circulation Librarians 
in the ALA Organizetion, ltr, 11; 
Kuhn ltr., 94 

Blanchard, Richard J., award winner, 
699 

Bloomfield, N. J., Free Public Library: 
A Public Library Discontinues School 
Services, Taylor, 125-26 

Bloss, Meredith, Br., 94; Libraries With- 
out Books?, 201-03 

Bock, Donald D., new Deputy Execu- 
tive Director for Managment, ALA, 
Memo. to Mems., 21; photo, 316 

Bomar, Cora Paul, Itr., Area Distribu- 
tion Libraries for Elementary Schools, 
453 

Book Bait Project Evaluation Com., 
YASD, 605 

Book CATALOGS: use in Washington State, 
670 

Book Collector and the Librarian, Carl- 
son, 152-53 

Boox Covers: Goods and Gadgets, 717 

Book Exchange, United States, survey of, 
Bulletin Bd., 813 

Boox Lists: Books about Abraham Lin- 
coln for Children, 308; Interesting 
Adult Books of 1958 for Young People, 
210-12; Notable Books of 1958, 205-68; 
Notable Children's Books of 1958, 311- 
13; Rural Fiction—1958, 541 

Bookmobile to Russia, 581, 766-67 

Bookmobile Service—A Victory for 
Mediocrity ?, Dohm, Ltr., 95-96 

Bookmobile Service Can Equal the Best, 
ltr., Noyes, 354 

Bookmobile Services, statement of policy 
on School and Public Library Relation- 
ships in North Carolina, 133 

Booxmonsie Service: Florida, Sept. 
cover; How Not to Give Bookmobile 
Service to Schools, Estabrooks, 129- ' 
30; public library statistics, 785; 
standards, 801; in Washington State, 
670-71 

Books About Abraham Lincoln for Chil- 
dren, 308 

Books About Negroes for Children, 
Rollins, 306-08 

Books: Deterioration study grant, Bulle. 
tin Bd., 572 

Books or Staff, A Dilemma, ltr., Jones, 
353 

Bookstores in Japan, Sawamoto, 851-54; 
and in USA, Melcher, 854 

Bowen, Catherine Drinker, Biographer's 
Holiday, 843-49 

Braille, General Reference Work To Be. 
Published in, 528 

Britisb Columbia, Library Service in, 
Bulletin Bd., 812 
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Broadcasting Foundation of 
782-83 

Brookley Air Foree L., Mobile, Ala., 
award winner, 701 

Brooklyn College L., award winner, 701 


America, 


Budget Com., ALA, Midwinter High- 
lights, 237-38 
Buildings and Equipment Inst, LAD, 


608 
Burdick, Roland E., Religious Groups 
Support National Library Week, 141-42 


С 


Cairo, Georgia, P.L., award winner, 701 

Caldecott Medal: deser., 51; winner 
anned., 309-10, 700 

California Publice Library Commission, 
General Report, summarized, ed., 363 

Canadian Library Week Launched, 484 

Carlson, William H., Book Collector and 
the Librarian, 152-53 

Carnegie Corporation, Memo to Mems., 
822-23 

Castagna, Edwin, Nothing to Lose but 
Our Routines, 197.200 

Catalog Code Revision Com., RTSD, 603; 
RSD, 803.04 

Cataloging and 
RTSD, 603 

Cataloging in Source Seeks Answers, 329 

Cataloging Policy and Research Com., 


Classification Sect., 


RTSD, 604 

Catholic Library Association Regina 
Medal awarded Eleanor Farjeon, Bulle- 
tin Bd., 89 


Centralized Processing for Systems of 
Libraries, rpt., Bulletin Bd., 733 

Chapter Alternates Com., Council, rpt. 
adopted, Midwinter Highlights, 235 

Charitable gifts to public libraries, pro- 
posed legislation, Washington Rpt., 270 

Child and the Public Library, Gross, 
287-88 

Children's Librarian in the Community, 
Corrigan, 297-99 

Children's Library Services, Administra- 
tion of, Peterson, 293-96 

Children's Services Division, Midwinter 
Highlights, 241; Washington Highlights, 
599 

Church and Church Group Participation 
in National Library Week, 142-43 

Circulation, American Public Library, In- 
dex, 215, 702, 839 

Circulation, Bcok, and Charging Sys. 
tems, studies, Bulletin Bd., 734 

Circulation Librarians in the ALA Organ- 
ization, Birnbaum, ltr., 11; Kuhn, ltr., 
94; Bulletin 3d., 263 

Clarence Day Award anned., 594 

Cleveland Public Library: Children’s Li- 
brarian in the Community, 297-99; 
Confusion in Ohio, ed., 103 

Clift, David H., The Library—A Tool to 
Build a Better America, 689-93 

Cohen, Martin, Film Collections in Li- 
braries, ltr., 15 

College and University Library Coopera- 
tion in Indiana, 708 

CoLLECE Lipranies: Our Responsibilities 
to the College Undergraduate, Deale, 
500-02; Rare Books in the College 
Library, Bevis, 149-52 

Colophons in Trade Books, Giniger, Itr., 
12 

Columbia River Regional Library, Wash- 
ington, 667 

Columbia University School of L. Serv- 
ice administers grant for Indonesian 
Ins., Bulletin Bd., 87 

Committee on Standards, ACRL, 679-82 
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Conference on American Library Re- 
sources on Southern Asia, 708 

Confusion in Ohio, ed., 103; ltr, Ray 
Embree, 266 

Connecticut, Statewide Studies in, Ridg- 
way, 33-34 

Constitution and Bylaws 
Midwinter Highlights, 235 

CowsTITUTION AND, Bytaws, ALA: Pro- 
pose amendments, 4, 543-48; rpt. of 
Com. of Council ‘on proposed revision 
of, 420-22 

Contract Service, 857 

Cooney, Barbara, 1959 Caldecott Award 
winner, 310, 700 

Cooperztive acquisition in St. 
708 

Coordinating Com. on Materials, ASD, 
795 

Copying Methods Sect., RTSD, 604 

Corrigan, Adeline, Children’s Librarian 
in the Community, 297-99 

Council and the Divisions, A Decision Is 
Needed, itr., Oboler, 654 

Council, ALA: Annual Conf. action, 
592-93; apportionment, com. on, rpt., 
594; Members, 609; Midwinter High- 
lights, 233-36; nom, com, appt., 593; 
nom, eom. rpt., 54; Washingtou High- 
lights, 592-94 

Council on Library Resources, Ine.: 
grants and contracts, Bulletin Bd., 87, 
260, 329, 348, 272.73, 733; second 
annual rpt., Bulletin Bd., 572 

County Library ‘Sells’? Technical Proc. 
essing 1o School Libraries, Adcock, 128 

Craig, Florence S., Joie de Livres, 511- 
13 

Crerar Library to move, Bulletin Bd., 
132 

Culver, Essae Martha, 35.37; award win- 
ner (photo), 697-98 

Current List of Medical Literature, Bul. 
letin Bd., 652 

Currier, Lura Gibbons, Lengthened 
Shadow: Essae M, Culver and the 
Louisiana State Library, 35-37 

Cushman, Jerome, Trustee vs. Librarian: 
А Relationship in Tension, 374-77 

Custer, Benjamin A., award winner, 698; 
photo, 697 

Cutler, Dorothy, Pioneering Library Serv- 
ice in Washington State, 667-73 


D 


Dalton, Jack, elected vice pres. of In- 
ternational Federation of Library As- 
sociations, Memo to Mems., 20 

Dana, John Cotton, Publicity Awards: 
deser., 53; winners anned., 700-01 

Danton, Emily Miller, Mr, ALA--Carl 
Hastings Milam, 753-62 

Darling, Richard L., award winner, 702 

Day, Clarence, award anned., 594 

Deale, H. Vail, Our Responsibilities to 
the College Undergraduate, 500-02 

Deiches, William, Free Library Fund, 
grant, Bulletin Bd., 732 

Delmar, N.Y., P.L. bookmobile in Mos. 
cow, 766-67 

Descriptive Cataloging Com., RTSD, Bul- 
letin Bd., 813 

Detroit P.L. and Wayne State University, 
Joint Acquisitions Com., 708 

Dewey Decimal Numbers for Educational 
Films, 762 

Dewey Medal: deser., 51; winner anned., 
698 

District of Columbia Public Library, chil- 
dren's library services in, 293-96, 299- 
300 


Com., ALA, 


Louis, 


Dittman, Marion, appt. to hdqrs. EA 
(photo), 316 

Divisions, ALA: authority to act, 596 

Jix, William, appointed to second term 
on U. S. National Commission for 
Unesco, Memo to Mems., 21; Interna- 
tional Relations Com. member, Memo 
to Mems., 823 

Dobie, J. Frank, photo, 479 

Documents  Com,, Acquisitions 
RTSD, 803 

Documents, proposed RSD sect. on, 803 


Sect., 


© 


` | 


ea 


T 


Ворт, Janice H., Bookmobile Serviee— ~: 


A Victory for Mediocrity?, ltr., 95-96;% 


Noyes, Itr., 354 

Londy, Emanuel, Itr., 454 

Eowners Grove, Ill. P.L. Film Festival, 
A-V Circuit, 71 И 

Lrennan, Henry T., The Public Li. 
brary and the Schools, 132-33 

Drogichen, Alex, Library Coungils, 137- 
39 

Dugas, Alice, ltr., 14-15 

Dupee, Gordon G., Great Books in 
Retrospect and in Profile, 219-23 

Dutton Macrae Award: descr., 53; win- 
ner anncd., 702 


E 


Ezgle, Opal, YÁSD's Wonderful World 
of Books, 605 

Ecitorial Com., ALA, Midwinter High- 
lights, 238 Я 

Ecwards, Evelyn, and Edwards, Ralph, 
‘Mighty Mike" Helps the Public Li- 
эгагу, 369-73 

Elementary Schools, Area Distribution 
Libraries for, Reid and Ziebold, 225-27 

Eltis, Shirley, A Thousand Words About 
the Slide, 529-32 

Embree, Ray, itr., 266 


Enoch Pratt Free L., Baltimore, award, 


winner, 701; receives grant, Bulletin 
Bd., 732 
Eqiipment and Supplies, Guide, 620-38 


Estabrooks, Edith E, How Not to Give; 


Eookmobile Service to Schools, 129.30 

Evcluation of Library Materials for In-, 
sarance Purposes, 540-41 

Evens, Luther, photo, 602 

Evens, Mrs, Elizabeth Wright, National 
Library Week in the State of Wash- 
imgton, 214-15 

Executive Board, ALA: 
Chicago, 663; Midwinter 
236.37; Washington Highlight, 595-96 

Exkibits R.T. Award: descr., 52 

Exhibits, Working Toward Improved, 
249-31 


meeting in 


F 


Farieon, Eleanor, awarded Cathbdlic Li- 
brary Assn, Regina Medal, Bulletin 
Bl. 89 

FARMINGTON PLAN: extended, Bulletin 
Bd., 734; proceedings available, 707 

Farrell, Anne M., Public Relations on 
Nething a Year, 385-88 

Federal Legislative Policy of the Ameri- 
сап Library Association, 279-83 


Federal Relations Com. LAD, Memo to : 


Mems., 822; and Library Services Act, 
861 

Field, F. Bernice, Resources and Techni- 
ca. Services Division: Program and 
Activities, 389-92 s 

Frp sTUDIES: The State Library in Re- 
seerch, Field Studies, and Surveys, 
Le.gh, 25-30 

Film Festival, Downers Grove, Hll., Pub- 
lic Library, А-У Circuit, 71 
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ilm&Programing, A-V Cireuit, 71-72 

‘LMS: Educational, Dewey Decimal Num- 
bers for, 762 

Financial Administration Sect., LAD, 600 

“First Catch Your Hare," Scoggin, 55- 
60 

FitzGerald, William А., Library Mission 
in Taiwan, 490.93 

Five States Survey Library Needs and 
Resources, Luce and Morin, 378-83 

Flemming, Arthur S., address at Wash- 
ington Conf., 763-65 

Florence Agreement: Bulletin Bd., 652; 
(Washington Rpt., 821; endorsed by 

ALA Exec. Bd., Memo to Alems., 107 

FOREIGN LIBRARIES; Library Mission іп 

К Taiwan, FitzGerald, 490-93; Russian 

4 libraries, comments on, hrs, 577.78; 

| Soviet Libraries Today, Whitby, 485- 


“ 


89 
e Forgotten Age Group, Wessells, 827-30 
Foulk, Ri@Mard N., Latest Revisions in 
ALA Group Insurance Plan, 538-39 
Foundations Grants Committee, ACRL, 
` awards subgrants to 76 college ls., 153 
Freeman, Elsa S., Art Galleries, Mu- 
- e seums, Libraries in the Washington 
Area, 413-15 . 
Fuller, Helen, Public Library Service to 
Elementary Schools, 303.04 


y^ 3 
% 
' Galvin, Thomas J., ltr., 267 
Gaver, Mary V., School and Public Li- 
brary Relationships, 111 
Genesee County, Mich., Library: Helping 
School Libraries “Get on Their Own 
Feet," Olmstead, 123-24 
viniger, К. S., Itr., 12 
vlendale, Calif., P.L., award winner, 
701 
Goals for Action of the American Library 
, Association, 277-79 
. Goldhor, Herbert, ltr., 454 
Gosnell, Charles F., Francis Bergan, 704 
Graham, Clarence R., Alan Neill 
Schneider, 705 
. WNts: Columbia Univ. School of L. 
Service administers Rockefeller grant 
for Indonesian Ins., Bulletin Bd., 87; 
Stern Family Fund, AASL, 596; study 
‘and evaluation of state grants-in-aid 
anncd., 863; study of public library 
problems anned., Bulletin Bd., 732; 
Y^ see also Council on Library Resources 
‘sreat Books in Retrospect and in Profile, 
Dupee, 219.23 
Greenaway, Emerson, National Library 
Week 1959, ed., 189; remarks at ASL- 
LAD-sponsored luncheon for Congress. 
men, ed., 659; State Library Today, 
23.24 >» 
Gregory, Ruth W., Adult Education Serv- 
ices in Public Libraries—1959, 787-91 
Grolier-Americana Scholarships: descr., 
54; winner anncd., Bulletin Bd., 348, 
701 
* Grolier Society Award: deser., 52; winner 
| anncd., 699-700 
' Gross, Elizabeth H., The Child and the 
Publie Library, 287.88 
Group Insurance, [Latest Revisions in 
-. ALA Plan, Foulk, 538-39 
Guide to Library Equipment and Sup- 
3 i plies, 620.38 
є 


* 






H 


_ Hage, Elizabeth B., See Washington Dur- 
\ ing the Conference, 416-18 


Handicapped, Reading Aids for the, list, 
799 

Hartin, J. S., ltr., 94 

Harwell, Rickard B., Library Technology 
Project, 195-96 

Headquarters Building Com., ALA, Memo 
to Mems., 190, 329, 595 

Headquarters Location Com., ALA, es- 
tablishes site for new bldg. on present 
.Site, Memo to Mems., 190; report ap- 
proved, Midwinter Highlights, 234 

Headquarters Staff and ALA Programs, 
rpt. by Eleanor Phinney, 711 

Headquarters Staff Appointments, 316 

“Неір and Crnament Thereunto," Benja- 
min E. Powell, 685-88 

Helping School Libraries “Get on Their 
Own Feet," Olmstead, 123-24 

Highlights of the Midwinter Meeting, 
233-45; of the Washington Conference, 
591-609 

Hilker, Helen-Anne, ALA Couture, 419- 
20 

Hillard, James M., ltr., 738 

Hirsch, Felix E., New Standards te 
Strengthen College Libraries, 679-82 

Hopper, Mrs. Н. P., ltr, 577 

Hospital and Institutions Book Cuide, 
66 Е 

Hospital Book Guide changes title, 66 

Hostetter, Anita M., award winner, 700 

How Not ta Give Bookmobile Service to 
Schools, Estabrooks, 129-30 

Hoy, Chris J., арр. ALA Bulletin 
advertising and exhibits manager, 
Memo to Mems., 21; photo, 316 

Hoyt, Beryl E., Publications Program 
of the Racine Public Library, 157-60 

Hughey, Elizabeth H., ltr, 576 

Hyatt, Ruth, Itr., 353 


Idaho Falls, Idaho, Public Library: 
Classes in Spoken Languages for Chil- 
dren, itr., 453 

Implications of the Library Services Act 
for Services to Children and Young 
People, Mahar, 118-22 

Index of American Public Library Circu- 
lation, 215, 702, 839 

INDEXING, mechanical, experiment, Bul- 
letin Bd., 733 

Indiana, College and University Library 
Cooperation in, 708 

Indonesian-American Institution for Good 
Relationship, Rachmat, ltr., 12 

INFORMATION RETRIEVAL! automated sys- 
tem for, Goods and Gadgets, 866; 
Basic Concepts of Information Re- 
trieval, Turnaski, Bulletin Bd., 574 

In-Service Training in Library Adult 
Education, Hr., Goldhor, 454 

Institute on Library Service to an Aging 
Population, ASD, 864 

INSURANCE: Evaluation of Library Ma- 
terials for Insurance Purposes, 540. 
41; see also Group Insurance 

Insurance for Libraries Committee, LAD, 
540-41 

Interesting Adult Books of 1958 for 
Young People, 210-12 

Interlibrary Cooperation, Progress in, 
65; 423-24; 707-08 

Interlibrary Cooperation, Com. on, RTSD, 
707 

International Federation of Library As- 
Sociations elects Jack Dalton as vice 
pres., Memo to Mems., 20 

International Relations Com., ALA, 
Memo to Mems., 822 

International Relations office, ALA, со- 


sporsor of Japanese librarians, 721; 
movzd to Chicago, Memo to Mems., 106 
International Relations Pregram of the 
American Library Association, Waller, 
48-50 
International Relations R., 606 
Izard, Anne R., Newbery and Caldecott 
Awerds 1959, 309-10 


J 


Japan, libraries in, 582 

Japarese librarians, field seminar, 721 

John Cotton Dana awards: deser., 53; 
wirners anncd., 700.01 

Johnson, Jean, New State Plan for 
Michigan, 32-33 

Joie de Livres, Craig, 511-18 

Tones, George F., ltr., 353 


K 


Kee, S. Janice, Management Study of 
the Wisconsin Free Library Commis- 
sicn, 30.31; “Our Increasingly Re- 
sponsible Tasks," 24 

Klotsche, J. Martin, 317 

Krenek, Germaine (photol, 600 

Kuha, Warren B., itr., 94 


L 


Laber-Library Project, 795 

LaBounty, Maxine, Two Studies of Pub- 
li Library Services to Children, 292 

Laiklin, Katherine, Alaskan Libraries, 
ltz., 11 

Language classes for children, ltr., 453 

Larkin, Philip, itr, 13-14 

Latest Revisions in ALA Group In- 
strance Plan, Foulk, 538-39 

Laura Ingalls Wilder Award, deser., 52 

Leadership Training  ivstitute, special 
s aff on aging, ALA reps., 864 

Leizh, Robert D., The State Library in 
Fesearch, Field Studies, and Surveys, 
25-30 

Leningrad, library education in, 489 

Ligraniansyir: “А Help and Ornament 
Thereunto," Benjamin E, Powell, 685- 
tB 

Litraries Open Beyond the School Day, 
126 

Libraries Without Books?, Bloss, 201-13; 
Ttr., Jones, 353 

Library Administration Division, Mid- 
winter Highlights, 241; Washington 
dighlights, 599-601 

Liorary Associations, Imternational Fed- 
sration of, 20 

Lisrary—A Tool to Build а Better 
America, Clift, 689-93 

Library Community Project, interpreta- 
tion meeting, 324-25 

Library Councils, Drogichen, 137-39 

L:brary Development Com., PLA, 801 

Lbrary Education Division, Midwinter 
Highlights, 243; Washington  High- 
lights, 601-02 

L.brary Education in Leningrad, 489 

L.brary Equipment and Supplies, Guide, 
620-38 

library Extension Conference, Western 
States, Luce, 526 

Library literature, award  anncd., 594 

Library Mission in Taiwan, FitzGerald, 
490-93 

Lr:nAnY or  coNGREsS: Main Reading 
Room, May cover; seeks advice on 
use of DC numbers for films, 762; 
Union List of Serials, 3d ed., Bul- 
letin Bd., 573 


967 


Library Opportunities Under the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, Memo 
to Mems,, 106 

Library Periodicals R.T., 607 

Library Research in Progress, 581 

Library Service to an Aging Population, 
Com., ASD, 795 

Library Service to Labor Groups, Joint 
Com., ASD, 795; sid rec'd from AFL- 
CIO, 864 

LIBRARY SERVICES АСТ: advisory com., 
584, 861; example in Massachusetts, 
673; Implications for Services to Chil- 
dren and Young People, Mahar, 118-22; 
Memo to Mems., 662-63; progress, 
Washington Rpt., 582 

Library Services to the Blind R.T., 607 

LIBRARY TECHNOLOCY PROJECT, 472; Estab. 
at ALA hdqrs, 195; Chicago office 
opened, Memo to Mems., 366 

Library Technology Project, 
195-96 

Library Week Activities from Here and 
There, Robling and Mathews, 143-44 

Lieberman, Irving, Pacific Northwest Li- 
brary Development Survey, 31-32 

Linking of Libraries with the Aid of 
Teleprinters, 708 

Lippincott Award: descr., 51; winner 
anned., 697-98 

Living Librarians (series): Lengthened 
Shadow: Essae M. Culver and the 
Louisiana State Library, Currier, 35.37 

Lohrer, Alice, appointed to Keio Uni. 
versity, Memo to Mems., 20 

Long Beach, Cal, P.L., Work Simplifica- 
tion, Castagna, 197-200 

Louisiana State University 
School, scholarship, 701 

Luce, Helen, Five States Survey Library 
Needs and Resources, 378-83; Western 
States Library Extension Conference, 
526 

Lumspecs, revision, 196 


Harwell, 


Library 


M 


MacDonald, Elsie S., Advisory Work with 
Parents, 299.300 

MacFarland, Mrs, Evelyn, ltr., 266 

McLarty, A., Иг. 576 

McNamer, Mrs. Hugh F., A Small Li- 
brary Reaches Out, 611-14 

Mahar, Mary Helen, Implications of the 
Library Services Act for Services to 
Children and Young People, 118-22 

Management Study of the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, Kee, 30-31 

Manuscript coliections, Natl. Union Cata- 
log, 707 

Margaret Mann Citation: deser., 53; win- 
ner anned., 598.09 

Margulis, Mrs. Aaron E., PTA Participa- 
tion in National Library Week, 213-14 

Martin, Lowell, Relation of Public and 
School Libraries in Serving Youth, 
112-17; ltr., Galvin, 267 

Mathews, "Virginia H., Library Week 
Activities from Here and There, 143-44 

Melcher, Daniel, Bookstores in Japan 
and in the U.8.A.—A Comparison, 854 

Melcher, Frederic G.,^Scholarship : descr., 
54; winner anncd., 701 

Membership, ALA, 812; comparison of 
1957-58 statistics, Bulletin Bd., 84; 
Membership Promotion Advisory Com., 
Memo to Mems., 748-49 

Membership Corm., ALA, Memo to Meme., 
662 

Membership drive, Exécutive Board votes 
funds for, Memo to Mems., 588 
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Membership promotion, ed., 819-20 

METROPOLITAN OR URBAN LIBRARIES: Memo 
to Mems., 663; public libraries, 719- 
20; service, Washington Rpt., 820-21 

Michigan, survey of library needs and 
rescurces, 378-83 

Michigen State Library, new state plan, 
Johnson, 32.33 

Micro-publishing Projects Subcom., 
RTSD, estab. at San Francisco, Bal- 
letin Bd., 181 

Midwest State Library Agencies Meet, 
42 

MIDWINTER MEETING 1959: Highlights, 
233-45; Notes, 68-69; Tentative pgm., 
68 

"Mighty Mike" Helps the Public Li- 
brary, Edwards, 369-73 

Milam, Carl Hastings, (photo), Danton, 
753-62 

Milwaukee P.L. Central Youth Library, 
833-54 

Mississippi, regional library development 
in, £24-25 

Moakley, Gertrude, ltr., 654 


Montreal Conference Program Com., 606 


Moore, Everett T., Is Another Journal 
Needed ?, 167-68 

Morgan, Eleanor Hitt, 
1886-1958, 321-22 

Morin, Wilfred L., Five States Survey 
Library Needs and Resources, 378-83 

Mudge, Isadore Gilbert, Citation: descr., 
58; winner anncd., 698 

Murray, Howell, dies, Memo to Mems., 
106 


Althea Warren, 


N 


National Association of State Libraries, 
publications, 184 

National Council on Children and Youth, 
861, £63 

Nationa? Defense Education Act of 1958, 
library opportunities, Memo to Mems., 
106 

NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, 1959: March 
cover (poster), Church and Church 
Group Participation in, 142-43, ed., 
§87; "Exciting developments," Robling, 
46-47; in Dallas, 615; in Norristown, 
Pa., 617; Library Week Activities from 
Here and There, Robling and Mathews, 
143-44; message from the national 
chairman, Waller, 317-18; New Way 
of Pioneering, Nichols, 509-10; Plans 
for, Margulis and Evans, 213-15; “Plat- 
form from which to tell our story,” 
Stevenson, 45-16; promotion aids, list, 
45; Religious groups support, 141-42; 
Wake Up and Read, Klotsche, 317; 
Writer's Debt to Libraries, Seton, 318 

National Library Week in the State of 
Washington, Evans, 214-15 

National Library Week 1959, ed., Green- 
away, 199 

National Library Week This Year and 
Next, ed., Robling, 587 

National L. Wk. Com., ALA, 606; Steer- 
ing Com., 607 


National Union Catalog of Manuscript ' 


Collections, 707 
Nebraska colleges, Union List of Periodi- 
cals, 708 ' 


Negroes, Books About, for Children, 
Rollins, 306-08 

Nevada, library needs and resources, 
378-83 


New Headquarters Staff Appointments, 
316 

New Public Library Statistics, Vainstein, 
784-85 


uy om 


New Standards to Strengthen College Li- 
braries, Felix E. Hirsch, 679-82 

New York Public Library: Library Coun-] 
cils, Drogichen, 137.39 

New York State Library, rpt. on process- 
ing, 733 

New York's 1958 State Aid Law, Progress 
Under, Verschoor, 383-84 

Newbery and Caldecott Awards 1959, 
Izard, 309-16 

Newbery Medal: deser., 51; 
anned,, 309.10, 700 

Newfeld, John, Weed if You Must, but 
Don't Destroy, itr., 96-97 

Nichols, William IL, National Library 
Week: A New Way of Pioneering, 509- 
10 

Nomination Com., ALA, proposes new 
method of choosing presidents, Mid- 
winter Highlights, 234 

Nominees: ASD, 165; ASL, 70, 330; 
Council, ALA, 54; LAD, 9527; PLA, 
73-74, 334; RSD, 251; RTSD, 66 

Norfolk, Va., P.L., survey, Bulletin Bd., 
181 

North Carolina Recruitment Project, 
Bulletin Bd., 89 . 

North Carolina State Department of Pub. 
lic Instruction, statement of policy on 
School and Public L, АНОД 
133 

Horton, Alice, to handle publicity for 
Washington Conference, Mgmo ío% 
Mems., 366 

Hotable Books of 1958, 205.08 

Motable Children's Books of 1958, 311- 
13 

Fothing to Lose but 
Castagna, 197.200 

Moyes, Naomi, Bookmobile Service Can 
Equal the Best, ltr., 354 


о 


Gberly Memorial Award: 
winner anned., 699 

Oboler, Eli M., Council and the Divi- 
sions--À Decision Is Needed, Itr., 654 

Osilvie, Philip, 369-73 

Озіо Library Association: Joie de Livres, 
Report from а Recruiting Workshop, 
511-13 Z 

Olmstead, Dorothy, Helping School Li- 
braries “Get on Their Own Feet,” 
123-24 * 

Operation Bookshelf, Westchester County, 
Clubs, Bulletin Bd., 445 v 

OreraTION LisRARY, 802; Plans for third 
zear, 428 

Organization Com.; ALA, rpt. adopted, 
Midwinter Highlights, 235 

Osborn, Andrew D., receives citation, 
693-99 К 

Osvold, Harald, award winner, 699 

Ot:emiller, John, photo, 195 

Our Responsibilities to the 
Undergraduate, Deale, 500.02 

“Cur Increasingly Responsible Tasks," 
Eee, 24 


> i 
winner 


Our Routines, 


deser., 52; 


College 


P 


PTA Participation in National Librarr 
Week, Margulis, 213-14 

Pacific Northwest Library Development 
Survey, Lieberman, 31-32 | 

Parker, Wyman W., Announcing th. 
1259 ALA Awards, Citations, anu 
Scholarships, 51-54; 1959 ALA Awards, ? 
Citations and Scholarships (winners), 


627-702 
Parsons, Arthur, dies, Memo to Mems, 
823 e 
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EBCO: see Program Evaluation and 
Budget Cam, 
Pennsylvania, library needs and re- 
sources, 378.83 
Pennsylvania library survey published, 
Bulletin Bd., 84 
Permanence in Book Papers, rpt. on 
deterioration, Bulletin Bd., 572 
Personal Name Index, ALA Bulletin, 
available, Bulletin Bd., 88 
Personnel, publie library, statistics, 785 
Peterson, Harry N., Administration of 
Children's Library Services, 293-96 
` „ГЧЇМмппеу, Eleanor, "Trends їп Library 
*, *' Services to the Aging, 534-35 
| 9". Phipps, Mildred R., Public Library Serv- 
d ice to Elem. Schools in Pasadena, 304. 
05 
Phoenix, Ariz, P.L., Experiment in 
Separated Areas, 835-36 
. Photoduplication services, 
BulletinSBd., 574 
Pioneering Library Service in Washing- 
ton State, Cutler, 667-73 
Plans for - National Library Week, 
Margulis and Evans, 213-15 
eromex, Anne S., America’s New Hearing 
Aid, 782-83 
POSTAL RATES: New international rates, 
Bulletin Bd., 4; proposed legislation, 
Washington Rpt., 461 
Powell, Benjamin E., “Help and Orna- 
ү” ment ,Thereunto," 685-88 
~ Powell, John Walker, What Do You 
Mean—"'Public" Library?, 497-99 
Powell, Lawrence Clark, Return to the 
Heartland, 479-83 
Program Eval. and Budget Com.: ALA, 
597; Midwinter Highlights, 237-38; 
Washington Highlights, 597 
Progress in Interlibrary Cooperation, 65, 
423-24, 707.08 
Pushic LIBRARIES: Adult Education Serv- 
ices in, 1959, 787-91; Charitable Gifts 
to P.Ls., Washington Rpt., 270; dona- 
tion of surplus property to tax sup- 
ported  P.Ls, Bulletin Bd., 652; 
' “Mighty Mike” Helps the Public Li. 
brary, Edwards, 369-73; new statistics, 
784-85; School and Public Library 
Relationships, Gaver, 111 (bibliography, 
Ahlers, 134); use by students, 801; 
What Do You Mean—':Public" Li. 
brary?, Powell, 497-99 
Public Library and the Schools, Drennan, 
„—- 132-33 
^ Public Library Association, 801-02; com. 
to assist screening for Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher Award, 861; membership, 
812; Midwinter Highlights, 243; new 
officers, 641; program for 1959.60, 718- 
19; rpt. from pres, 717-18; Washing. 
ton Highlights, 602 
Public Library Association, Librery De- 
velopment Com., proposals, 640 
Public Library Cireulation, Index of 
American, 215, 702, 839 
Public Library Discontinues School Serv- 
ices, Taylor, 125-26 
PURLIC LIBRARY SERVICES TO CHILDREN: 
Administration of Children’s Library 
* Services, Peterson, 293-96; Advisory 
Work with Parents, MacDonald, 299- 
“ 300; Child and the P.L., Gross, 287- 
\ 88; Children's Librarian in the Com- 
, munity, Corrigan, 297.99; P.L. Service 
s * to Elem. Schools in Pasadena, Fuller, 
A 303.01; in Long Beach, Phipps, 304. 
. 05; Storytelling Festivals, Cathon, 301. 
02; Two Studies of P.L. Services to 
, » Children, LaBounty, 292 
. ublic library standards, 719 


directory, 


АЗ 


^ 





Public Library Trustee, pub. by American 
Assn. of Library Trustees, Bulletin 
Bd., 182 

Public relations, conference on reporting, 
Bulletin Bd., 812 

Public Relations on Nothing a Year, 
Farrell, 385-88 

Publication Com., RSD, 804 

Publications Program of the Racine 
Public Library, Hoyt, 157.60 

Pursuit of Excellence, Flemming, 763- 
65 

Putting Ou- Heads Together, Library- 
Community Project Interpretation Meet- 
ing, 324-25 


R 


Rachmat, R., ltr., 12 

Racine Publie Library, Publications Pro- 
gram of, Hoyt, 157-60 

RADIO AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY: “Mighty 
Mike” Helps the Public Library, Ed- 
wards, 369-73 

Randall, David A., Itr., 14 

RARE BOOKS: Book Collector and the 
Librarian, Carlson, 152-53 

Rare Books and Bookmen in Long Beach, 
483 

Rare Booka in the College Library, Bevis, 
149-52 

Rare Books Inst., ACRL, 608 

Rare Books Sect., ACRL, 599 

Reading Aids for the Handicapped, list, 
799 

Reading Without a Purpose, Harriette 
Arnow, 857 

REcnUITINC; ALA’s New Recruitment Pro- 
gram: The Story of the First Two 
Years, Ricking, 514-17; folder, AHIL, 
797; Joie de Livres, Report from a 
Recruiting Workshop of the Ohio Li- 
brary Association, Craig, 511-13 

RECRUITING BROCHURES: Are You Telling 
the Library Story?, ALA recruitment 
program leaflet, 600; Discovering a 
New World in Librarianship, Bulletin 
Bd., 444 

Recruiting Com., LAD, 601; functions 
listed, 516 

Recruitment Project, Program and Budget, 
North Carolina, Bulletin Bd., 89 

Reed, Guy E., dies, Memo to Mems., 
106 

Reference Service to Students, 13] 

Reference Services Division, Midwinter 
Highlights, 244; proposed section on 
documents, 803; Washington High- 
lights, 602-03 

Reference Services Division sponsors 
seminar of Japanse librarians, 721 

Reference Survey Com., RSD, progress 
грі., 430-31 : 

Regional Library Development in Mis. 
sissippi, 524.25 
Regional Library, 
Washington, 667 
Regional Library, South Carolina's Dem- 
onstration Project, Dorothy Smith, 674- 

78 

Reid, Thelma, Area Distribution Libraries 
for Elementary Schools, 225-27 

Relation of Public and School Libraries 
in Serving Youth, -Martin, 112-17 

Religious Groups Support National Li- 
brary Week, Burdick, 141.42 

Remley, А. L., American Bookmobile 
in Moscow, 766.67; leaves ALA Bulle- 
tin staff, ed., 17 

Reporting, conference on, rpt., Bulletin 
Bd., 813 


Columbia River, 


Restanca: The State Library in Re- 
sezrch, Field Studies, and Surveys, 
Leigh, 25-30 

RESEARCH LIBRARIES: Scholar in the Li- 
brary, Tauber, 494-96 

Rescurces and Technica] Services Di- 
vision: Program and Activities, Field, 
382.92 

Reseurces and Technical Services Di- 
vision, membership, 812; Midwinter 
Hizhligbta, 244; Washington High- 
lights, 603-04 

Rescurces and Technical Services Di- 
vision, Com. on Interlibrary Coopera- 
tien, 65, 423-24, 707-08 

Rickards, V. P., ltr., 578 

Ricking, Myrl, ALA’s New Recruitment 
Program: The Story of the First Two 
Years, 514-17 

Ridgway, Helen, Statewide Studies in 
Cennecticut, 33-34 

Rob-ing, John S., Library Week Activities 
frem Here and There, 143-44; “Exciting 
Developments," 46-47; National Library 
Week This Year and Next, ed., 587 

RockzFELLER Founpation: field seminar 
fo- Japanese librarians, 721; Memo to 
Meme., 822 

Rockefeller Grant for Indonesian Ins., 
Bulletin Bd., 87 

Rollzs, Charlemae, Books about Negroes 
fo: Children, 306-08 

Rows, John R., Working Toward Im- 
proved Exhibits, 229.31 

Rural Fiction—1958, list, 541 


S 


Sacramento, Calif., Public Library, The 
Sasramento Plan, Sinclair, 34 

St. Louis, interlibrary cooveration in, 708 

San Diego City and County Schools, 
Area Distribution Libreries, 225-27 

San Francisco Public Library, Public Re- 
lations on Nothing a Year, Farrell, 
383-88 

Santa Clara County, Calif., library, sur- 
vez published, Bulletin Bd., 4 

Sawzmoto, Takahisa, Bookstores in Japan, 
85..-54 

Schenk, Gretchen Knief, Steps Toward 
Cooperation, 38-42 

Schink, F. J., Standards in Library 
Technology, 771-79 

Schmidt, Thusnelda, award winner, 701; 
pkoto, 700 

Schreider, Alan Neil, citation winner, 
(photo), Graham, 705 

Schclar in the Library, Tauber, 494.96 

Schelar’s Book Wheel, Oct. cover 

ScHCLARSRIPS: Announcing the 1959 ALA 
Awards, Citations, and Scholarships, 
Parker, 51-54; 1959 ALA Awards, Cita- 
ticns, and Scholarshizs (Winners), 
Parker, 697-702; | Grolier-Americana 
Scholarships, descr., 54; winners anned., 
Bulletin Bd., 348, 701.02; Frederic G. 
Melcher Scholarship, descr,, 54; winner 
amicd., 701; Univ. of So. Calif. L. 
atwempts to estab. memorial to Althea 
Warren, 349; see also AWARDS, CITA- 
TIeNS, AND SCHOLARSHIPS 

Schcol and Public Library Relationships, : 
Gever, 111; bibliography, Ahlers, 134 

Schcol Assignments and Public Library 
Service, Sullivan, 130 

Scucon umnraries: Area Distribution Li- 
braries for Elementary Schools, Reid 
and Ziebold, 225-27; County Library 
"Sells? Technical Processing to School 
Li»raries, Adcock, 128; Helping School 
Li»xraries “Get on Their Own Feet," 


969 


Olmstead, 123-24; incl. in provisions 
of emergency school construction bill, 
Washington Rpt., 821 

Scoggin, Margaret C., “First Catch Your 
Hare," 55-62 

Scott, Marian, Student Assignments Worry 
Librarians, Too, 127-28 

See Washington During the Conference, 
Hage, 416-18 

Serials Sect., RTSD, 604 

Seton, Anya, A Writers Debt to Li- 
braries, 318 

Sickels, Evelyn, award winner, 699.700; 
photo, 700 

Simpson, Elizabeth, Sycamore Plan of 
Young Ádult Service, 126 

Sinclair, Dorothy M., Sacramento Plan— 
À Cooperative Study, 34 

Slides, A Thousand Words About, Ellis, 
529-32 

Small Library Reaches Out, McNamer, 
611-14 

Smith, Bertrand, establishes rare book 
endownment in Long Beach, 483 

Smith, Dorothy, South Carolina’s Regional 
Library Demonstration Project, 674-78 

Smith, Lillian H., What Books Mean to 
Children, 289-91 

Smith, Mrs, W. J., ltr., 15 

South Carolina’s Regional Library Demon- 
stration Project, Smith 674.78 

Soviet Libraries Today, Whitby, 485-89 

Speare, Elizabeth George, 1959 Newbery 
Award Winrer, 309, 700 

Special Libraries Assn., 349, 573 

Special Projects Com., ASD, 795 

STANDARDS: bookmobile service, 801; for 


college libraries, 679-82; publie li- 
brary, 719 
Standards for Undergraduate Training 


adopted by Council at Midwinter, 234 
Standards in Library Technology, Schlink, 
771-79 
State Aid Law, Progress 
York's 1958, 383.84 


under New 


State Librarians, Assembly of, 17, 43, 707, 
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STATE LIBRARIES: Essac M. Culver and the 
Louisiana State Library, Currier, 35-37; 
New State Plan for Michigan, Johnson, 
32-33; "'Our Increasingly Responsible 
Tasks," Kee, 24; Pacific Northwest Li- 
brary Development Survey, Lieberman, 
31-32; Sacramento РІап--А Cooperative 
Study, Sinclair, 34; State Library in 
Research, Field Studies, and Surveys, 
Leigh, 25-30; State Library Research in 
Action, 30-34; State Library Today, 
Greenaway, 23-24; Statewide Studies in 
Connecticut, Ridgway, 33-34; Wiscon- 
sin Free Library Commission Manage- 
ment Study, Kee, 30-31 , 

Steps Toward Cooperation, Schenk, 38-42 

Stern, Edgar B., Family Fund, grant 
to AASL, Bulletin Bd., 4 

Stevenson, Grace T., Libraries and the 
White House Conferenee on Children 
and Youth, ed., 743; Membership Ad- 
visory Com., Memo to Mems., 748-49; 
National Library Week 1959, 45.46 

Storytelling Festivals, Cathon, 301.02 

Student Assignments Worry Librarians, 
Too, Scott, 127.28 

Subject Lists of Children's Books Com., 
CSD, appointed, Bulletin Bd., 445 

Sullivan, Peggy, School Assignments and 
Public Library Service, 130 

Surveys: Library Needs and Resources, 
Five States, Luce and Morin, 378-83; 
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Pacific Northwest Library Development, 
Lieberman, 31-32 

Sutro, L., San Francisco, transfer, 708 

Swank, Raynard C., app. director, ALA 
International Relations Office, Memo to 
Mems., 106, 749 (photo), 316 

Swank, Raynard C., RTSD Miecro-pub- 
lishing Projects Subcom., Bulletin Bd., 
181 

Sycamore Plan of Young Adult Service, 
Simpson, 126 


T 


Taiwan, Library Mission in, FitzGerald, 
490-93 

Tauber, Maurice F., Scholar in the Li- 
brary, 494-96 

Tax Benefits on gifts to public libraries, 
Bulletin Bd., 732 

Taylor, Mrs. Helene Scherff, A Public 
Library Discontinues School Services, 
125-26 

Technology, library, 771-79 

Teenagers’ corner, Evanston, Ill, P.L., 
Nov. cover 

Teenagers Heading Habits survey, Bulle- 
tin Bd., 445 

Texas: Return to the Heartland, Powell, 
479-85 

Thousand Words About the Slide, Ellis, 
529-32 

Trends in Library Services to the Aging, 
Phinney, 534-35 

Trustee Citations, 
anned., 704-05 

Trustee Handbook, in North Carolina, 
Bulletin Bd., 572 

Trustee vs, Librarian: A Relationship in 
Tension, Cushman, 374-77 

Trustees, membership in ALA: Memo to 
Mems., 589 

Two Studies of Public Library Services 
to Children, LaBounty, 292 


U 


descr., 53; winners 


Union List of Periodicals, Nebraska, 708. 


Union List of the Scientific and Techni- 
cal Publications of the Libraries of Cin- 
cinnati and Vicinity, 708 

Union List of Serials: Joint Com., grant 
to, Bulletin Bd., 573; Midwinter High. 
lights, 238; 3d ed. to be published, 200 

University of California at Los Angeles 
to have Graduate Library School, 91 

University of California at Los Angeles, 
Library, rpt on reading habits, Bulletin 
Bd., 574 

University of Chicago Library, photo- 
dupliration services project, Bulletin 
Bd., 574 . 

URBAN LIBRARIES, see Metropolitan or 
Urban libraries 


V 


Vainstein, Rose, New Public Library Sta- 
tistics, 784-85 

Verschoor, Irving, Progress Under New 
York's 1958 State Aid Law, 383-84 


W 


Wake Up and Read, Klotsehe, 317 

Waller, Theodore, International Relations 
Program of the American Library Аз- 
sociation, 48-50; Message from the 
Chairman, Natl. Library Wk., 317-18 


ù 1 

Warren, Althea, 1886-1958, Morgan,-#21- 
22; Memo to Mems., 106; Univ. of 
Southern Calif. L. School to estab. 
memorial scholarship, 349 

WASHINGTON CONERENCE: announcement, 
63; appreciation to the staff, ltr., 
James M. Hillard, 738; attendance, 578; 
Conf. Notes, 409.11; Highlights, 591- 
609; Meetings before and after, 319- 
20; Schedule of Open Meetings, 396; 
Tentative Program, 397.409 

WASHINGTON, D.C.: ALA Couture, Hilker, 
419.20; Art Galleries, Museums, Li- 


Map, 62; See Washington During the 
Conference, Hage, 416-18 

Washington State, Pioneering Library 
Service in, Cutler, 667.73 

Wayne State University, Joint Acquisi- 
tions Com. of the Detroit P.L, and, 
708 e 

Weed if You Must, but Don't Destroy, 
ltr., Newfeld, 96-97 

Weld County, Colo, L. ''Sells" Tech- 
nical Processing to School Libraries, 
Adeock, 128 

Wessells, Helen E., Forgotten Age Group, 
827-30 

West Virginia Headquarters 
technical processes, 378.83 

Western States Library Extension Confer- 
ence, Luce, 526 

What Books Mean to Children, Smith, 
280.01 

What Do You Mean--''Publie"' Library ?, 
Powell, 497-99 

Whitby, Thomas J., Soviet Libraries To- 
day, 485-89 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON AcING, ASD 
helps prepare, 864 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH, ASD plays part, 863-64; 
cooperation with, Memo to Mems., 
589; Libraries and, ed., Grace Т. 
Stevenson, 743 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls, Award, deser., 52 

Wilson Indexes, Com. оп, RSD, 720 

Winger, Howard W., ltr, 577 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission, Man- 
agement Study, Kee, 30.31; work sim- 
plication in the training library, 378- 
83 

Wonderful World of Books, YASD ех- 
hibit, Eagle, Opal, 605 

Working Toward 
Rowe, 229.31 

Workshops, Institutes, and Conferences, 
91 

World Book Encyclopedia to be pub- 
lished in Braille, 528 

The World of Books, N.Y. Times ed., 609 

Writer’s Debt to Libraries, Seton, 318 


study of 


Y 


YASD’s Wonderful World of Books, 


Eagle, 605 
Young Adult Services Division: Mid- 
winter Highlights, 245; Washington 


Highlights, 604-05 

Young ADULTS: "First Catch Your Hare," 
Scoggin, 55-60; Forgotten Age Group, 
Wessells, 827-32 


Z 


Ziebold, Edna, Area Distribution Libraries 
for Elementary Schools, 225-27 
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